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Administration of India 1943 

Brifciah India oonsisfes of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissi- 
onershipa of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmor-Merwara, Coorg, the Anda¬ 
mans and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States. 


Reigning Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India —The 
Right Hon. Mr, L, S. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Undersecretary of State 
Sir Find-later Ste«fart, g.c.b,, g.o.i.b. 
C.S.I., L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State— Earl of Munster. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Strakosh g.b.e. Sir H. WilliamBon 

C. I.E., Sir J. Olay, K.C.I.B., c.s.i., 

O.B.E., Lt. Col. Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.k. 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, k.c.s.l, c.le., Dewan 
Bahadur S, E. RugHnadhan, Sir Courtenay 
Latimer, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. Sir G. Wiles, 
K.c.i.B., o.a.L, Sir A. 0. Ohatterjea, 

G.O.I.E., K.OS.L 

Uiffh Commissioner of India — Sir 
Azizul Huq, Kt. c.i.e. 

Trade Commissioner for /wcita—Sir 
David Meek Kt., c.i.e., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1,808,679, • Sq. miles with a 
population of 852,837,778 of people — nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 
His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, P.c., k.t„ g,m,8.i., 
G.M.I.E., O.B.E., D.L. T.D., (I8th April 

1936) 

Members of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchiuleck, g.o.i.b., o.b., o.s.i., 

D. 8.O., O.B.E., A.D.C., Oommander-in-Ohief 
in India (War), 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.O.B.I., O.LB. {Home), 

The Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Raismao, 
O.I B. (Finance), 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, K.o.s.i. (Supply). 

TheHon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed d.l., 
Bar-at-Law (Information), 

The Hon’ble Malik ^Sir Firoz Khan 
Noop, K.O.8.I., K.C.I.B. {Defence), 

I 


The Hon’ble Sir Edward Benthall 
(War l^ransport). 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, k.o.i.b. {Post and 

Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
(Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
K.B.E. (Food). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh " 
(Education, Ilcalh and Lands), 

The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Haque, c.i.e., d.litt. (Commerce, Indus¬ 
tries arid Civil Supplies), 

The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare (Indians 
overseas) 

The Hon’ble Sir Asoke Kumar Roy 
(Law), 

President, Legislative Assembly —The 
Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim. K.o.s.i. 

President. Council of State—The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.O.S I. 
K.C.I.E., L.L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council op State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Benged 

:S2,955 sq, miles ; Populatiim — 
6&iil4,000 (Provisional to the nearest 
ihoueand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John A. Herbert, o.o.Lfl. 

f 
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THE INDIAN ANNUAL EEGISTER 


H. E Sir Thomas Qeorge Rutherford, 
E.O.6.I., (assumed office on 6-9-43) 

CouDcil of Ministers 

Ooalition formed on 24th April 1943. 

(1) The Hon’ble Khwflja Sir 
Na^muddin, k. c. i. b, Chief Minisier 
and Minister for Home Department 
{Including Civil Defence Co-ordination) 
(Muslim Bengal Coalition) 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies, (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition), 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, Finance (Caste Hindu—Bengal 
Coalition). 

(4) The Hopjble Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Education, (Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion), 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Barada Prosanna 
Pain, Communication & Works, (Caste 
Hindu—Bengal Coalition), 

(6) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Saiycd Muazzamiiddin Hoaairi, y\gricul 
ture, (Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(7) 3’he Hon’ble Mr. Tarak Nath 
Mukheijee, M. B. B., Revenue (Caste. 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(8) The Hon’ble Musharruff Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and Legislative 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaju 
Sahabuddin o. B. E., Commerce, Labour 
and Industries (Including Post-War 
Reconstruction) (Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion), 

(10) The Hon’ble Mr. Prembari 
Barman, Forest and Excise, (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(11) Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Jalaluddin Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Oovernmeut (Muslim-Bengal 
Coalition,) 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Behary 
Mullick, Publioity, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition), 

<13) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, Co-operative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness. (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khttn Bahadur Mohammad Ali 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(2) Nawabzada K. Nasarallab, 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition) 

(4) Mr. Serajul Islam, (Muslim-Bengal 
Coalition), 

(5) Mr. Biren Roy (Caste Hindu — 
BengcfX Coalition), 

(6) Khan Sahib Mafizuddln Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 


(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Mr. Kasik Lai Biswas (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition) 

(9) M. Jatindra Nath Chakraverty 
(Caste Hindu-Bengal Coalition), 

(10) Mr. Syed Abdul Majid (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(11) Khan Sahib Hamidiiddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

(12) Mr. Banku Behari Mondal, 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman (Muslim-Beyigal Coalition), 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition). 

(16) Rai Sahib Anukul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Chowdhury 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition), 

Party Analysis in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly—(Total Seats—250) 
Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 79 

2. Bengal Swarajya Party 5 

3. Bengal Legislature Scheduled 

Caste party. 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. AngloHudians 4 


140 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 24 

2. Krishak Pruja Party 17 

3. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress (Official) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent I 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker is not included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 

Legislative Council. 

(Total Seats—63) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 23 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Europeans . 6 

Gppositioo 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2. Congress (Bose Group) 5 
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3. OoDgreBB (Official) 6 

4. NationaliBtB 6 

5. Unattached 2 


26 

(The Hon’ble President ia not included). 

Capital and ite popu1ation--r 

Calcutta—21,09,000 (Provieioual to the 
neaioBt thousand) 

Bummer Capital and its population 

Darjeeling—25,900 ( Provisional to 

the nearest thousand) 

Keceipt and Expenditure on 
Revenue Account for the current year— 

Receipts—Rs. 18,43,89,000/- . 

Expenditure Rs. 25,80,57,000/- 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — 186^330 Sq» miles, Population — 
28 , 490 , 857 .) 

Council of Ministers 

(a) The Hon. Lt. Col. Nawabzada 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan iiwana. (Mus- 
lim-Unionist. ) 

(b) The Hon. Rao Bahadur Cbaudhri 

Sir Ohhotu Ram, Minister of Revenue 
(Hindu*Unionist). I 

(c) The Uon. Sir Manobar Lai, ) 
Finance Minister (Hindu-National Pro¬ 
gressive ). 

(d) The Hon. Mian Abdul Haye, 

Minister of Education, (Muslim-Unionist). 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, (Sikh-Punjab 
United Sikh Party ). 

(f) 'I’he Hon. Major Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan, Minister of Public works, 

( Muslim-Muslim League ). 

Political designation of the Ministry 
— Unionist, 

Date of formation of Ministry— 

December 30, 1942 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mahmood, (Muslim- 
Unionist ). 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Kban Daultana 
( Muslim-Unionist ) 

(c) R^a. Ghazunfar All Khan 

( Muslim Unionist ). 

(d) Sheikh Faiz Muhammad m. b, e. 
(Muslim Unionist). 

(e) Rai Snhib . Thakur Ripudaman 

Bingn ( Hindu-National Progressive ). 

jff) Chaudbari Jikka Ram, m. b. e. 
(Hindu Unionist ). 

(g) Sardar Jagjit Singh Man, M. b. b. 
iSikh-Punjab United Sikh Party ), 

(h) Sardar GK>pal Singh (Depressed 
Class Unionist) 

Parlla^eutonr Private BecreUrlea 

(a) Syed Amjad Ah Shah, m. b. B. 
(Unionist-MuaMm ), 


(b) Bhagat Hans Raj (Depressed 
Class-Unionist). 

(c) Sir William Robevts, Kt. o. i. b. 

(d) Mian Sultan Mahmud Hotiana 
(Muslim-Unionist). 

(e) Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Mus¬ 
lim-Unionist ). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly is 175 including 
the Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows 

Government SupporMVs :— Unionist 
Party 97 ; Punjab United «ikh Patty 17 ; 
Independent 3 ; National ProgreBsiye 4 ; 
Total 121. 

Opposition Congress Party 36; In¬ 
dependent Members 17 ; Total 53. 

Capital and ttepopw/a^tou—Lahore— 
4,29,747. \ 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla-18,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year — 1948-44 — 
Revenue Estimate Rs. 15,19 lakhs— 
Expenditure Rs. 14,69 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 


(Area — 46,378 Sq. miles ; Population — 
4,535,008 ), 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, k.c.b.i., o.l®., i.c.b., 
(April, 1, 1941.) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition—Formed on 10-10-1942 

i'he Hou’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain 
HidayatuUah k.c.s.i., (Premier in charge, 
Finance Department) (Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Muham¬ 
mad Ayub 8. Khnhro (Minister-in-charge 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operative 
Societies). ( Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Fir Illahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
zali (51inister-in-charge, Education, Ex¬ 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Rural ReconB- 
truction and Labour Departments) 
(Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar (Minister-in-charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and Miecellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Rao Saheb -Gokaldas 
Mewaldas Rochlani (Miuister-in-charge, 
Public Works Department and Local 
Self Government Department) (Hindu 
Mahasahha). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Hemandas Rupol^d 
Wadhwani (Minister-jn-charjA 
Public Healw» Veterinary jana 
Departments) (Hindu MdhastSbhaj, 

Parliamentary Seeretarlea 

(1) Khan BihiiMlur Allah Bakhth K. 

Gabole. {Bdloch), 
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(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah 

(Muslim League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Gbulamali A liana 

(Muslim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yusit Khan 

Chandio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Loluraal Rewachand 

Motwani (Hindu Mahasabha). 

Nmnerioal Strength of Parties 
Total Seats. 60. 

CoDgress 10; Hindu Independent 

Party 9; Muslim League 28; Hindu 
Mahasabha H ; Europeans 3 ; No Party 7 
Capital and its Population r—Karachi— 

386, 655. 

Budget for 1943-44—Revenue Receipts 
Rfl. 4,96,41,000. 
Expenditure on Revenue Accounts 
Rs. 5,00,37,000. 

Government of Orissa 

(Area^82j000. Sq. miles ; Population — 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawtiiornc Lewis. 
K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.O.8., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 
Council of Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Per¬ 
sonnel :— 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi ( Prime' Minister)- 
Home Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local 
8elf-Oovernment and Public Works. 

(2) Hon^ble Pandit Godavaris Miara— 
Finance^ Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve¬ 
lopment and Education. 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhun 
Khan—Loti; and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health, 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly —Hon’ble 
Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Total Seats—60 

Congress 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 
26, Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rb. 212.21 lakhs; Expenditure— Rs. 
2,16.07 lakhs. 

Government of Assam 

(Area—^7,554 Sq. miles, Population — 
10,980,888 ), 

Governor-^Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.B.I,, I.C.8., (May 4, 1942 ) ; 

Connell of Ministers 

Ooslition formed August 25, 1942 ; 
Personnel • 


(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadullab, m.a., b.l., (Muslim League) 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Naba Kumar Datta (Assam 
United Party ). 

(3) Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B.A. L.L.B, 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B. A., (Assam United Party ). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaudhuri.B.L., (Muslim League). 

(6) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, L.M.P., 
(Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahaman, M.A., B.L., (Muslim League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, 
B.L., (Muslim League), 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b. t., 
B.L., (Assam United Party). 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, b.l., (Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

Legislative Assembly Total seats—108 
Congress— 30 

Assam United Party—58 ( including 9 
Assam Nationalist Europeans ) 

Coalition Party— 14 
Independent— 5 

Speaker — 1 

108 

Legis Cou7icil Muslim 7—including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party ; Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tribal 1 *, Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Ahom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 
(the latter 4 members belong to the 
Assam Party ) ; Independents 9 (Mar- 
warioB 3 and (jaste Hinuu 6 ). 

Capital and its Population —Shillong— 
38,192. No Summer Capital* 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year ;—Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 ; Expen¬ 
diture Rs. 3,72,29,(XX). 

Government of Madras 

(Area 2,24,368 Sq. Miles. Population — 

4.98,40,564). 

Governor Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, g.c.lb., m.o. ; 
Assumed charge March 12, 1940, 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939 ; Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boag, k.o.i.b. o.bj., 

i.e.s. 

2) Sir Hugh Hood, k.o.i.b., o.s.i., i.c.s. 

3) T. G. Rutherford, c.ai., o.i.e., 
i,c.s. 

(4) S. V. Ramamurty, i,o.s. 
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Nam erica! Strength of Parties 

Legia, Assembly ; Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 : Justice 14 ; 
Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12 ; 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legia, Council :—Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Oongreps 23; Justice 4 ; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
parW afliliation 3 ; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population—Madras ; 
7,77,481. 

Summer Oapital and its Population 
Ootacamund : 292,850. 

Receipts : Rs. 21,32,63,000. 

Expenditure : Rs. 21,22,58,000. 

Government of Bombay 

{Area :— 76,4^3 sq, miles ; Population— 
30,849,840, 

Governor-Sir John Colville g.c.i.e , T d. 
(24 March 1948.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939; Present 
Personnel; 

H. F. Knight, Esq., c. 8. i., c. i E. 
I. 0. 8. portfolio : Finance. 

0. H. Bristow, Esq., c. i. E., i. c. 0. 
Portfolio; Home. 

G. F. 8. Collins, Esq., o. 8. i., c. i. B. 
I. 0. 8. Portfolio : Revenue. 

I H. Taunto, Esq., c. I. E., i. o. 8. 
Portfolio; Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties. 

(a) In Assembly—{Totfil Seats—175) 
Congress 86 ; Muslim League 25 ; Inde- 
pendeutri 13 ; Independent Labours 14 ; 
Progressive 12 ; Peasant and Peoples 7 ; 
Peasants and Workrs 7; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 ; Vaant Seats 70 ; Total 175. 

(b) In Council—(Yoih\ Seats 30) 
Congress 10; Mulim League 3 ; Inde¬ 
pendents 9 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 3 ; liberal 1; Vacant Seats 3 ; 
Total 30. 

Capital and its population— 

City—1.489.883 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona—338,448 

Receipts—Rs. 1,769, 20 lakhs. 
Expenditure—Rs, 1,768,74 lakhs. 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

{Area —1,12,191 sq, miles ; Population 
—5,ft^.46.456). 

Governor—H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.G.I.E., I.O.8., (De¬ 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council—formed on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr, Panna Lai, M.A., M.so., llb. 
(Cantab), D. Litt, (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


o.s.r., C.I.B., 10.8.,—Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Government and Public Health. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas.) 

c.Bi., I.C.0.—Home affairs, 
Finance, Justice andJails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirref, b.a., j.p., i.c.s.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Commuuications and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats—228). 

Government supporters : Congress 147, 

Opposition : Muslim League 36, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21—Totar228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats—60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal—21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year: — 

Receipts —Rs. 20,26,57,9(XJ 

Expenditure —Rs, ^,18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 

{Area-^69M8 Sq, Miles \ Population^--- 
36.340,000. 

Governor^B., E. Sir Thomas 
Alexandar Stewart, K.C.8.I., K.CI.E., i.c.8. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939. 

Personnel 

1. K. R. J. R, Cousins o.i.B., i.o.s. 

2. R. E. Russell, c.s.i., O.I.B. I.c.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly—{s) Total number of 
jnembers 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(c) Number of members belonging 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to de ith of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In (7ott»ci7—(a) Total numbqr of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

^ (d) ly^mbers belonging to the Masllm 
League Party 2. Thete is no such recog- 
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nif€d party iu the Council but two mem* 
here have informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its population —Patna— 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranohi-^6e,562. 

Beoeipta and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

Receipts—697 lakhs. 

fependiture—636 lakhs. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 

{Area—98,616 Sq.^ Miles ; Population 
—1,68,97.096.) 

Governor—H. E. Bir Henry Twynam 
K.c.i.E,, i.C.B. (October 2, 1940). 

Advisory Council. 

Council formed Nov. 11. 1939. 

Personnel—(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c.i.b., i.c.b. 

(ii) Henry Ohallen Greenfield, o.s.i., 
C.I.E., i.e.s. 

Numerical Strengh of Parties 


Total SeatH—112, 

(Dongress Party 69 

Independent Party 16 

Muslim League Party 9 

United Party 5 

Tndependent (Unattached) 9 

108 

Seats vacant 4 


112 I 

Capital and its population—Nagpur, 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Panchmarhi, 6,696. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the year J942-l94;j : 

Receipts—Rs. 6,68,78,084. 

Expenditure—Rs. 5,65,97,096. 

Govt, of N W. F. Province 

{Area — 39^276 Sq. Miles ; Population — 
6,415,666.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham. K.C.8.I., K.C.I.B., O.B.E,, I.C.8. (March 
2. 1937.) 

Advisory Council—J. G Acheson, C.I.E., 
i.e.8., Adviser to U. E. the Governor. 


Numerical strength of Parties 
Total seats—50, Congress—23, Nationa¬ 
list—3, Muslim League- 13, Liberals 
(Democratic)—2, Independents—3, No 
partv 1. Died Convicted and resigned—5, 
Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
^53 Peshawar Cantonment— 

J^timated revenue receipts—Rs. 
2,06,9400(^ Estimed revenue expenditure— 
Be. 2,14.67,000. 


(For Formation of Ministry, See pM4) 

Federal Court of India. 

Chief Justice of India—The Hon. 
Sir Patrick spens, o.b.b. ( Apptd, in 1943). 

Judges. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachnriar, Kt., (App. in 1939). 

The Hoti. Mr. Justice Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K. 0. s. i. (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department. 

High Court—Calcutta. 

Chief Justice—The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M. C., K. c., Barrister at-Law. 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judges—The Hon^ble Mr. 
Justice Torick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barrister- 
at-Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug¬ 
las McNair, Kt., Barrister-at-Law, (16- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim 
Ali, M. A., B. L. (13-11*1933) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, B. A. (Oxon), i, o. s., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mi iter, M. sc., M. L., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b. a., ll. b., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nars- 
ing Rau, Kt., o. i. E., i, c. s., (16-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Noeman 

George Armstrong Edgley, M. A. (Oxon) 

I. c. B., Banirtter-at-Law. j, p. (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justine Bijan Kumar 

Mukheijea, m. a., d. l , (9-11-1936) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Cbaru Chandra 
Biswas, c. I. E , M. A., B. L., (1-3-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 

Francis Lodge, b. a., (Cantab) i. o. s., 

J. P., (7-11-1938) 

The Hon. Mr. Just ice Frederick 

William Gentle, BHirister-at-Law, UO- 
11-1941) 

'rhe Hon. Mr, Justice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Banister-at-Law, (7-11-1938) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, G. i. B., b. a., 
(Cantab) i. c. 8., Barrister-at-Law, j. p. 
(15-11-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mobamed Akrani, B. L, (26-9-1943). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das, B* A. (Calcutta) ll. b. (London) 
Barrister-at-Law, (Addl.) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham 
Lewis Blank, M. A. (Ojcon) i. c. 8., 
Barrister-at-Law, J. P. (Addl) 6^-2-1942). 

. The Hod, Mr. Justice Radhabinod 
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Pal, M. 1., D. L., (Offg) (M2-1942-.t0 
22.6-1943). 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court—Bombay. 

Chiej Justice —Leonard Stone, The 
Hon’ble Sir, Kt., o. B. K. (1-10-4 0.^ 

Puisne Judges* — Hurilal Jckiaoiidas 
Kauia, The Hon’ble Sir, ll. b., Advocate 
(O S.), Kt. (19-6-1933). 

Navroji Jahanjj,ir Wadia, The Hon’ble 
Sir, B. A. (Bom cfc Cantab) Bar-at-Law, 

I. c. 8., Kt. (6-12-1933). 

Haraidhbhai Vajubhai Divatia, The 
Hon’blo Mr. Justice, M. A., ll. b.. 
(19-6-1933). 

Albert Sortain Romer Mackliii, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b. a. (Oxon), 
I.C.8. (18-6-1935). 

Kshitis Chandra Seri, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice, b. a. (Cal. & Cantab.), 
I. 0. 8. (4-8-1941). 

Mahoramedali Currim Chagla, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b. a. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-Law, (4-81941). 

Narayan Swamirao Lokur, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. A. ll b. 
(24-8-1942). 

Eric Weston, I’he Hon’hle Mr. Justice, 
B. A. (Cantab.), I 0. 8. (14-1-1943). 

N. H. C. Coyajee, The Hoirble Mr. 
Justice, B. A. B. sc. (Econ), London, 
Bar-at-Law. (1 3-1943). 

John Basil Blagdeii, The HonU)l 0 Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. (14-11-1942) 

Gan pat Sakharara Bajadhyakslia, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, m. a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law, i. C. 8., Addl. Judge. 
(14-6-1943). 


Madras Judicial Department 

High Court—Madras 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 
Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.E. (E). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. King. 
(E). I.C.8. 

llie Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.8, Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr* Justice K. P. Laksbmana 
Rao, Diwaji Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 0. N. Kuppu- 
Bwami Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M, Shahabuddin 
The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
Bwami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 

'Phe Hon. Mr, Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Saslri. (B). Advocate. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Happell. 
(E) 1.0.8. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

rhe Hon. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). b.a., b.l. 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Juctice J. A. Byers. 
(E). I.c.s. Bar-at-law. 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Patua 

Chief Justice —T'he Hon. Wir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisue Judges —4'he Hon. Sir Clifford 
Monmohan Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Sukhdev 
Prasad Varma, Barrister-at-Law. 22-1 
1934. 

'Hie Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, i.c.s., 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lai 
M.A., (Cantab). Barrister at-law. 3.6 1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Ch. 
Chatterji, 28-9-1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i.c.s., 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Jnstige James Creig 
Shearer, i.c.s., Barrister-at-Law. 19-1.1943. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvanesh- 
war Prashad Sintm. 6-12-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice David Ezra 
Reuben. i.c,8. Addl , 14 8-43. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Justice Saiyed Jafar 
Imam, Barristcr-at-Law, Addl, 25-10-43 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice H. B. Bewor, 
I.c.s, Addl. 8-11-43. 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Nagpur 

Chief Justice —Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.c.s. 

Puisne Judged'—1, The Honourable 
Mr. Justice M. A. Niyogi, CXB. On leave 
from 1-11-43. 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice R. £« 
Pollock, I.C.8, 

3. 'I'he Honourable Mr. Juslioe 
Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice 'W. 
R, Puranik. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice K. Q, 
Digby, I.c.s. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice J. 
Sen. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice M.R. 
Bobde—Officiating vlee no, 1 from 1-11 
43, 
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Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court—Lahore 

Chief Justice 

The Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7th May, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. 19th January, 1943. 

Puisne Judges 

1. The Honourable Mr. Justice Tek 
Gband. Kt., 27th January, 1927. 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October. 1926. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1933. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Abdul Rashed, 2ud October, 1933 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2iid May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Blacker. 23rd November. 1937. 

8. 'rhe Honourable Mr. .lusllce Ram 
Lall. 9th February, 1938. 

9. The Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November, 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Ahdur Rahaman, Kt., 13th 
February, 1943.. 

12. The Honourable Mr, Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mebr Chand Mahajan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. 'J'he Honourable Mr. Justice 

Marten. Additional Judge (except from 
16-7-1943 to 26-9-1943. 

15. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Dhawan. (Acting from 29-1-1043 to 
15-7-1943) 

16. The Honourable Mr. Justice Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943. 

Additional from 17th Sei>t., 1943). 


United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Allahabad 

Chief Justice—11 on'h\Q Sir Iqbal 
Ahmad Kt., b.a., ll.b. 

Puisne Judges —Hon. Sir H, J. Oollis- 
ter, Kt., J.P., i.c.8. 

Hod. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 
J.P.. I.O.S. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law. 

Hod, Mr. Justice K. K. Verma. b.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice H.B.L. Braund, 
Bar-at-law, (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, M.i., ll*b. 


Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. deB. Hamil¬ 
ton, J.P., I.G.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice 8. K. Dar, b,a., ll.b. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, j.p., 

I Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, b.a., ll.b. Additional Puisne 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. 0. Plowden, 
J.P., I.O.8. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief Judge—E-on. Sir George Thomas, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. (23-7-1938). 

Judges —Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennet, i.CB. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16-9-1940). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshrai Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-Law. (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madeley, 
i.e.s. Addl. Judge. (11-5-1941). 

Chief Court of Sind 


Chief Judge— Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrister-at-Law. (15-4-1940). 

Judge—'VhQ Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
M. Lobo, LL.B. (15-4-1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji, Barrister-at-Law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-Law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area — 712^508 Sq. miles \ Population 
—Sl,310y845). 

Assam State 

JfanrpMr—H. H. Maharaja Sir Ohura 
Chand Singh, k.c.s.i., c.b.b. Mabaruja 

Date of Birth—15th April, 1885 
Date of succession—18th September, 1891 
Area in Sq. miles—8638 (Approximatelv) 
Population of State—4,45,6(^ 

Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620 
Salute in guns—11. 


Baincbistan State 

Kalat—Eis Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.c.i.E, Wali of— 
Date of Birth—1864 
Date of succession—1893 
Area of State in Square miles—73 27 R 
Population of State—3^,281 ’ ^ 

Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 
Salute in Guns—19. 

Baroda State 

Raroda-His Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Daulat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar, Q.C.I.E. Sena Khas 
Khel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth—^th June, IflOs 
Date of succession—7th. Feb. Ife 39 

Area of State in sq. miles—8,1^ 
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PopalatioQ of State—28,550,10 
Revenue—Re. 245*23 lace 
Salute in guns—21. 

Bemral States 

Cooch Bekar^a. H. Maharaja Ja^ad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December, 1915 
Date of succession—20th December, 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles—131,835 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Re. 38} lakhs 
Salute in jijunB—13. 

Tripura—H, H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, K.O.B.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birtn—19th August, 1908 
Date of succession—13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—382,450 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaries in British 
India) 

Salute in guns—13. 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Kalahandi—H. H. Maharaja Fratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—5th October ’19 

Date of succession—19th September ’39 

Area in sq. miles—3,745 

Population —5,99,751 

Revenue—Rs. 6.43,000 

Salute in guns—9 

Maynrbhani—Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, k.o.i.b. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th February, ’01 
Date of succession—23rd April, ’28 
Area in sq. miles—4,243 
Population—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns-9 

Patna—H.H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st March ’12 

Date of succession—16th January ’24 

Area in square miles—2,511 

Population—16,32,220 

Revenue—Rs. 11,02,251 

Salute in .'guns—9 

Sonpnr—H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.O.I.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th June 1874 
Date of succession—8th August ’02 
Area in square miles —906 
Population~-226,761 
Revenue—Rs. 3,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Bombay Preay* States 

Balaslnor —H. H. Babi Shri Jamiat 
Khanji Mnnavvar Ehanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

2 


Date of birth—10th November 1894 
Date of sucoession—Slst December ’15 
Area in square miles—189 
Population—52,525 
Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Cavalry—60, 

I Infantry—177, Guns—10 

!Salute in guns—9 

Bansda—H. H. Mabarawal Shri Indra* 
ainhji Pratapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth-16th February 1888 
Date of succession—21at Sept, ’ll 
Area in square miles—215 
Population—40,125 
Revenue—Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Baria—Lt, Col. His Highness Msharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, k.o.s.i.. Ruler of— 
Date of birth—lOth July 1^6 
Date of Biiccession—^th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1.89,206 

Indian State Forces—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17 ; 1 Company Ranjit Infantry, 
Strength 153 ; 1 Platoon Militia, 
Strength 50 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shankarrao, Pant Sachib of — 
Date of birth—20 September 1878 
Date of succession—17th July ’22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population— I:i0,420 
Revenue—Ks. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Cambay— H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of binh-r-lOth May ’ll 
Date of succession—2l8t January ’15 
Area in sq. miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute in guns—11 

Chbota Udepur (Mohan)—H. H. 
Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji Fateh- 
sinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th November ’06 
Date of succession-29th August ’23 
Area in sq. miles—89,084 
Population—1,62,145 
Revenue—Rs. 13,08,248 
Salute in guns—9 

Danta—H.^ H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamirsinhii, Maharana of— ^ 
Date of birth—12th September 18^ 

Date of Buocession—20th November ^5 
Area in sq. miles—347 
Population—19,541 
Revenue—Rs. 1,75,OCX) nearly 
Salute in guns-9 
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Dharampnr^H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of— 
Date of birth-~3rd December 1884 
Date of aucceasion—26tb March '21 
Area in aq. milea—704 
Population—1,12,031 
Revenue—Ba. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Idap—H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 

Hiramat Singbji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth—2nd September 1899 , 

Date of aucceaaion—14th April ^31 
Area in aq. miles—1,669 
Population—3,07,798 
Revenue—Rs, 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Janltra—H. H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of biith—7th March *14 
Date of succession—2nd May *22 
Area in sq. miles—379 
Population—1,10.388 
Revenue—Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Jawhar—Shrimaut Yeshwantrao Maharaj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—11th December *17 
Date of succession—11th December *27 
Area in sq. miles—308 
Population—65,291 
Revenue—Rs. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Khairpup—H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth—4th January *13 
Drfle of succession—December *35 
Area in sq. miles —6,050 
Population—227,168 
Revenue—Rs. 25’84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces—Khairpur "Faiz** 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns—15 

Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, o.c.s.i., q.c.le., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth-30 July 1897 
Date of succession—6th May *22 
Area in sq. miles—3,217T 
Population—9,57.157 
Revenue—Rs, 126,86,527 
Salute in guns—19 

Lunawada—Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhji, Rajaji Saheb of— 
Date of birth—8th June *10 ^ 

Date of succession—2nd October *30 
Area in sq. miles—388 
Population —95,162 
Revenue—About Rs. 6,50,000 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 

Modhol— H. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 


Date of birth—15 October *29 
Date of succession—9th November *37 
Area in sq. miles—369 
Population—62.832 
Revenue—Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force-Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry—115 
Salute in guns—9 

Rajpipla—Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Ohhatrasinhji, K.O.B.I. 
Date of birth—50 January 1890 
Date of succession—26fh September *15 
Area in sq. miles—1,517*50 
Population—2,48,068 
Revenue—Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces-Raj pi pi a Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—13 

Sachin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubarizud Danla, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab ‘of— 

Date of birth—11th September *09 

Date of suc.cesBioii—19th November *30 

Area in sq. miles—57*80 

Revenue—Rs. 4,00,U0/- 

Indian State Forces—Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns—9 

Saugll—Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.c.i.e., Raja of— 
Date of birth—14th Feb, 1890 
Date of Succession—15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles—1,136 
Population —2,93,498 
Revenue—Rs. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns—9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawarsiohji 

Partapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—24th March 1881 

Date of succession— 3l8t August 1896 

Area in sq. miles—394 

Population—83,531 

Revenue—Rs. 485.826 

Salute io guns—9 

Savantvadi—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth—13th August *27 
Date of succession—5th July *37 
Area in sq. miles—930 
Population—2,52,170 
Revenue—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute iu guns—9 

Central India States 

AJalgarh—H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of succession—7th June *19 
Date of birth—13th November 1866 
Area in sq. miles—802 
Population—84,790 
Revenue—Rs, 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 11 
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Altrajpnr—H, H. Maharaja Fratap Singh, 
K.O.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth—12th Sept, 1881 

Date of Bucce8Bion-“14th February 1891 

Area in sq. milee—836 

Popu lation—112,754 

Kevenue of the State—R b. 5,35,000 

Salute in guns—11 

Baonl—H. H. Azam-ul-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah ] raad-ui-Miilk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
MuBhtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Sardar Jung, 
Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of Buccession—28th October ’ll 
Area in eq. miles—121 
Population—25,256 
Revenue—R b. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Baranndha ( Pathar Kachar )—Raja Gaya 
Parflhad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth-1865 

Date of BuccesBion—9th July *09 

Area in sq. miles—218 

Population—15,912 

Revenue—K b. 45,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 

Barwani—His HighneBS Rana Devieinghji 

Date of birth—19th July ’22 

Date of Succession—2l8t April ’30 

Area in sq. miles—1,178 

Population—1,76,632 

Revenue— Rb. 11,04,510 

Salute in guna-ll 

Bhopal—Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftikhar ul-Mulk 
Bikandar Baiilat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 

G.O.I.B., G.C.B.i, C.V.O., Nawab of — 
Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date of BucceBsion—17th May ’26 
Area in sq. miles—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—Re, 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141 ; Bhopal Sultania 

Infantry—772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 

Own Company-164 
Salute in guns—19 

Bijawar—H. H. Maharaja Qovind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—17th June ’34 
Date of Buccession —11th Nov. ’41 
Area in sq. miles—973 
Population—1,20,928 
Revenue— Rb. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns—11 

Charkbari—H. H. Maharajadhtraja 

8ipabdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 29th December ’03 
Date of BucceBBion—6th October ’20 
Area in sq. miles—880 
Population—123,405 


Revenue—R b. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhatarpnr—H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, ’04 
Date of succession—5th April, ’32 
Area in sq. miles—1,130 
Population—1,61,267 
Gross Revenue Nearly—Rfl, 12,00,000 
Indian State Forces—412 
Salute in guns—11 

Datia—Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.i., 
Dale of birth—21st June 1886 
Date of succession—5th August ’07 
Area in sq. miles—^911 
Population—148.659 
Revenue—Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Datia Ist Govind— 
Infantry—200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir VikramBinha Rao Puar, K.c.S.l., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4Lh April ’10 

Date of succession—2l8t December ’37 

Area in sq. miles—449.50 

Population—89,479 

Revenue—R b. 7,00,000 

Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th August 1887 
Date of Buccession—4tb February ’34 
Area in sq. miles—419 
Population—70,513 
Revenue—Us. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Dhar—Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, 

Date of succession—Ist August *26 
Date of Investiture—16th March, ’40 
Area in sq. miles—1,799.34 
Population—2,53,210 
Revenue Rb. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)263 
Salute in guns—15 
Indore—H. H, Maharajadbiraja Raj 
Kajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, q.g.i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of BuccesBion—26th February *26 v 
Area in eq. miles—9,902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue— Rb. 1,21,81,1(X) 

Indian State Forces—Indore Holkar 
Eacort-141, Indore Ist Battalion, 
Maharaja Holkar*! Infantry Companies 
’•A** &“B**—380 
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Indore Holkar Transport Corps—266. 
Salute in guns—19 

Jaora—^Lt Ool. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mobammad Iftikhar All 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, g.b.e., 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th January 1883 
Date of BucceBBioQ-~6th March 1895 
Area in sq. miles—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue—Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns—13 

Jhabna—H. H. Raja Udai Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th May 1875 

Date of BucceBsion— 26th April 1895 

Area in Bq. miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue—Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—11 

Khilehipnr—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 
Dunansalsingh k.c.i.r., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1^7 
Date of succession—19th January '08 
Area in sq, miles—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue—Rs, 2,42,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Maihar—H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhj* 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of succession—16th Dec. '11 
Area in eq. miles—407 
Population—68,991 
Revenue—Rs. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—(Unchehra)—H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date ol birth—5th February '16 
Date of succession —26th Feb. '26 
Area in sq. miles—501*4 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Rs. 3,CX),0(X) (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 • 

Narsingbfarh—H. H. Raja Sir Vikrara 
Singh]i Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.e. Raja of— 
Date of birth—21 Sept. ’()9 
Date of succession—23rd April *24 
Area in sq. miles—734 
Population—1,^,281 
Revenue— Rb. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns—11 

Orehha—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
khand Shrl Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.c s.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of succession—4th March '30 
Area in sq. miles-2,000 
Population—314,661 
Revenue—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Sklute in guns—15 

H. iiaharaja Mahendra Sir 
Ybdvendra Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.1., 
K.04.B.t Maharaja of— 


Date of birth—Slst January 1894 
Date of saccessiOD—20th June ’02 
Area in sq miles-2,596 
Population—2,12,130 
Revenue—Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajgarh—H H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of-* 
Date of birth—18th December '36 
Date of succession— Do Do 
Area in sq. miles-962 
Population—1,48,609 
Revenue—Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns—11 

Ratlam—Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, Q.C.I.E., K.o.s.l., 

K.c.v.o. 

Date of birth—13th January 1880 
Date of succession-29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq. miles—693 
Population—1,26,117 
Revenue—Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shree Lokendra 
Rifles—Authorised Strength—161 
Salute in guns—13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.o.sl, 
Maharaja of—' 

Date of birth—12th March '03 
Date of succession—Slst October '18 
Area in sq. miles—13,(D00 
Population—18,20,306 
Salute in guns—17 
Revenue—Re. 60,00.000 

Sailana-H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th March 1891 
Date of succession—14th July '19 
Area in sq. miles—297 
Population—40,228 
Revenue—Rs. 3j00,(XX) 

Indian State Forces—1, Cavalry 30; 

2. Infantry 44; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns—11 

Samthar—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e., Baja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1864 
Date of Buccession—17th June 1806 
Area in gq. miles—180 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—Rs. 3.50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Sitaman—H. H, Raja Sir Bam Singh, 
K.ci.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1880 
Area in sq. miles—201 
Population—2&549 
Revenue—Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns—11 

Gwalior State 

Gwalior—H. H. Mahan|a MukhUr^Bl*^ 
Mulk, Aaim-ul-lqtidar, Rad-aBh-Sban, 
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Walt Shikoh, MotaBham-i-DauTan, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadbiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta^nat George 
Jayaji Rao SciDdia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-UZaman, Fidwi-i-HazraVi- 
Malik-Muazzam*i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
IngliBtan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June *16 
Date of succeBsion—5th June ’25 
Area in eq. nailes—26,367 
Population—3,523,070 
Revenue—K b. 24P81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior let Yayaji Lancers—526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Kao 

Scindia’s Gwn Lancers—526 
„ let Maharani Bakhya Kaya’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Kao’s 
Gwn Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train¬ 
ing)—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s House Artillery—138 
„ Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns—21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad—Lt.-Qeneral H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaifar-ul-Mulk wai Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, Q.c.sj., 
Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—100,465 
Population-17,877,986 
Revenue—Rs. 894*98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad let 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
^ Salute in .guns—21 

Jammu dh Kashmir State 
Jammu & Kashmir —liieut^General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar* Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Englishia, 

K.O.V.O., 1X.D., Maha- 

• raja of— 

Date of birth—September 1895 
Date of sucoession—September 25 
Area in eq. mile8-^84,471 
Population—40,21,616 
Revenue—Be. 257*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 


1. let Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—653 

2. iBt Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 


Battery 314 

2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 
„ Infantry 679 

„ JEtifles 690 

.. ^ 679 

„ Infantry 690 

Light ., 679 

t* *1 If 772 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 7th 

IL 8rh „ . 679 

12. 9th ... ., 679 

1st Line (Troops Administrative Service) 

13. J. & L. A. T. C. 365 


let 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


14. Jammu k Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

15. Jammu k Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu k Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu k Kashmir State Band 68 

19. Fort Dept. 117 

30. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns—21 


Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— ' 
Date of Birth—9th November ’01 
Date of Buccession—22nd January ’22 
Area irt sq. miles—^275 
Population—44,631 
Revenue—Rs. 3,53,758 
Salute in guns—9 


Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29th Vrischigon 1039 m. b. 
Date of succession—13th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles—1480 
Population—1,^,875 
Revenue—Rs. 1,21,46.238 
Indian State Forces—34 officers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns—17 


Pudukkottai- H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of succession—24 th October *28 
Area in sq. miles—1,179 
Population—4,38348 
Revenue—Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 • 


Travaneore—H. H. Sir Padmanabfaa 
Dasa Vanch! Faia Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Kintfipati Manney Batten 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja Bahadur 
Bhamsher Jang, Maharaja ^ 

Date of bir^—?ih November ’12 
Date of saoeession—Ist September *24 
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Area in sq. milee—7,661*75 
Popu 1 ati on—6,070,018 
Revenue—Rfi. 280*73 lakha 
Salute in guns—19 ; Local 21 

Mysore—H, H. Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th July '19 
Date of Bucceesion—8th September *40 
Area in aq. miles—29,493 
Population—73*29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Rs. 4,86,66,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 186 ; Bodyguard 126 ; 
ist Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1J30 ; 
Palace Guard 600 
Salute in guns—21 

Punjab States 

Babawalpnr—Major His Highness Rukn> 
ud-Daula, Nusrat-l-Jang, 8aif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-uUMulki Mukhlish-ud- 
Daula, Wa-Muiiiud-I)aula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, o.G.i.B., e.o.s.i., 
K,C VO, Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—3uth September *04 
Date of succession—4th March *o7 
Area in sq. miles—22,000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab*s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns—17 

Bllaspur—(Kahlur)—H, H. Raja Anand 
Ohand. Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th January *13 
Date of succession—18th Nov. *27 
Area in sq. miles-448 
Population—1,10,000 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

Chamba—H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth—8th December *24 
Date of succession-7th Dec. *36 
Area in sq. miles—3,127 
Population—16,89,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ll 

Council of Administration appointed by 
tbe Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President —Lt.—Col. 

H. S. Steong, o.i.B. Vice-President & 
Chief ' Secretary—Dewan Bahadur 
Lala Madho Ram. Member—Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 
Parldkot—Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nisban-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i'Hind Barar 
Bans Ra]a Ear Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth—29th January 15 


Date of succession— 23 rd December *18 
Area in sq. miles—643 
Population—164,346 
Revenue—Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 86 
Salute in guns—11 

Jlnd—Colonel H. H. Farzand-i Dilband 
Hasikh-ul-ltikad Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Kanbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, g.g.x.b. 

Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—11th October 1879 
Date of succession—7tb March 1887 
Area in sq. miles—1,269 
Population—808,183 
Revenue—Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Salute in guns—13 
Kapnrthala-Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh^ul-ltkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.c.s.L, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November 1872 
Date of succession—6th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—662 
Population—3,78,380 
Revenue—Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—13 

Loharn—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March li 
Date of succession—30th Get. *26 
Area in sq. miles —222 
Population—27,892 
Revenue—Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —9 

Malerkotla—Lt.-CoIonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, E. 0 .S. 1 ,, 
e.c.i.Bm Nawab of— 

Date of birth—lOth September 1881 
Date of succession—23rd August *08 
Area in sq. miles —168 
Popul at ion—80,322 
Revenue—Rs. 16,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 

quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns—ll 

Mandi—Major H. H. Raja Sir Joginder 
Ben Bahadur, e.g,8.i., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 20 th August ’04 
Date of succession— 28tn April *13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,07,466 
Revenue—Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ll 
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Nabha'^H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 
Aquidat-Paiwand-i-Daulat-i-lnglishia, 
Barar Bans, Barmur Raja-i-Bajagan 
Maharaja jPratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth~2lBt September ’10 
Date of BUcceBsion^February ’28 
Area in sq. mileB'-928 
Population—263,334 
Revenue~EB. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khae 

Daulat-i-Engliahia Mansur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Bajeehwar Bhri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Binghji, lld., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th January ’i3 
Date of BucceBeion—23rd March ’38 
Area in eq. milea—6,932 
Population—! ,626,520 
Revenue—R b. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Oombatanta : Non-Combatants 


1. iBt Rajindar Lancers 475 178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 212 86 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 60 0 

4. P. H. A. 90 28 

6. iBt R. 8. Infantry 732 66 

6. 2ud Yadavendra „ 666 61 

7. 3rd P. 8. 662 61 

8. 4th Patiala „ 662 61 

9. Training Battalion 636 45 

10. Patiala Tranports Corps 99 33 

11. 8. M. Vety, Hospital 6 9 

12. Army Trg. School 39 10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 46 6 

14. Deputy Company 227 10 


4609 633 

Salute in guns—17 

Sirmnr (Nahan)—H, H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakash Bdr. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—lOth January ’13 
Date of BucooBBion—Nov. ’33 
Area in sq. miles—j,141 
Population—1,48,568 
Revenue— Rb. 10,00,OOu nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head¬ 
quarters 6 ; Band 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142 : No. 2 Company 156 ; State Body¬ 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns—11 

Suket—H. H« Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of BUcceBBion— 13th Oct. ’19 

Area in sq. miles—420 

Population—64,828 

Revenue—Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 

Balute in guns —11 

Bathahr— H. H. Raja Padam Singh, 


Date of birth—1873 

Date of BucceBsion—6th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles—3,820 

Population— 86,077 

Revenue— Rb. 3,34,600 nearly 

Salute in guns—9 


Rajputana States 

Alwar—H. H. Bhri Sewai Maharai Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March ’ll 
Date of Buccession—22nd July ’37 
Area in sq. miles—3217 
Population—7,49,761 
Revenue—About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State P’orces—1. Jey Paltan 
Infantry 866 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 
331; 3. Alwar ^Mangal Lancers 158 ; 4. 
Garrison Force 28 
Salute in guns—16 

Banswara—H. H. Rai-i*Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.o.i.B. Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—16th July 1888 
Date of succession—8th January '14 
Area in sq. miles—1,946 
Population— 2 , 99,913 
Revenue—Rs. 8,17,726 
Salute in guns—16 

Bharat^ur—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, K.G.S.I., 

Date of birth—4th October 1899 
Date of succession— 27 th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles—L982 
Population—4,96,437 
Revenue—Rs. 34 , 25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces-Jaswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’a 
Own Infantry—363 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry—363 
Salute in guns-17 

Bikaner—General H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromani Maha¬ 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
Q.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.B., K.O.B., 
A.-D.-c., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth— 13 th Oct. I 880 
Date of Buccession—Slst Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles—23,317 
Population—! 2,93,000 
Revenue—Rs. 1,68,11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 582 

Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H. ’s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 246 
Camel Battery 20 
Artillery Training Centre 168 
2nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 667 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 862 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Sections lOO 
Salute in guns—Personal 19, Permanent 17. 

Bundi—His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Bar Buland Raj Maharajadhiraj 
Saheb Bahadur, o.o.i.e 
Date of birth—8th March 1893 
Date of succession—8tb August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—2,220 
Popul ation —2,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 16,60,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Dholpur—Lt.-Ool. H. H. Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipabdar-ul-Mulk Maharajadhiruja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.c.s.i., k.o.v.o., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th February 1893 

Date of succession-29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. miles—1,200 

Population—2 3 M88 

Revenue—Rs. 17,50,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Dholpur Narsingh 

Infantry 164; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 75 

Salute in guns—15 

DuDgarpur— H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
raahendra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singbji Bahadur, 
K.O.S.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession—I6tb Nov. ’i8 
Area in sq. miles—1,460 
Poi)ulation—2,74,282 
Revenue—Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—16 

Jaipur—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, Q.c.i.b., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2Lst August ’ll 
Date of Buccessiou—7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—16,682 
Population—26,31,776 
Revenue—Rs. 1,36,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—626 ; Trpt. Corps—570 
Salute in guns—17 

Jatsalmer—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Raieshwar Parara Bhattarak Sri 
Manarawalji Sir Jawahir Singbji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Ohandrabhal 
Rukanoud-Daula, Muzzafiar Jang, 
Bijaiman k.g. 8 . 1 ., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—26th June ’14 
Area in sq, miles—16,062 


Population—93,248 
Salute in guns—16 

Jhalawar—H, H. Dharmadivakar Praja; 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Sbri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur. 
K.C.S.I. Mabarai Rana of— 

Date of birth—16th July 1900 
Date of succession—I3ih April *29 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1,22,375 
Salute in guns-13 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeswar Saramad-i-Hajai-Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaia Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.c.i.E., K.C.V.O., 
A.D.O , LLD., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—8th July ’03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, ’18 
Area—36,071 sq. miles 
Population — 21 ,34,848 
Revenue—Rs. 167,71,621 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissala—508; Jodhpur 
Training Squadron-147 ; Jodhpur Sar- 
i dar Infantry, including Training Coy. 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864; 2nd Jodhpur Infantry—669; Jodh¬ 
pur Mule Troops—80; Fort Guard—94; 
Salute in guns—17 

Karanli—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bbompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.O.B.I.. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th June 1866 
Date of succession— 2 ist August *27 
Area in sq. miles—1,242 
Population—1,62,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue—6,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Klshengarh-H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharaj^adhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Sumair Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 27 th January ’29 
Date of succession—24th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles—868 
Population—1,04,155 
Revenue—Rs. 7.50,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur. G.o.s.i,. g,.o.i.b., g.b.b., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth—15th September 1872 
Date of succession—11th June 1889 
Area in sq, miles-5,684 
Population—6,85.804 
Revenue—Rs. 53^ lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarh—H. H, Maharawat Sir Bam- 
Bingbii Bahadur, K.O.I.B., Maharawat of 
Date of Dirth- *08 
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Date of eucoeBBioD—*29 
Area in Bq. mileB—889 
Population—91,967 
Revenue—R b. 5,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

Sbahpnra—H. H. Rajadbiraj Umaid 
Binghji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 7th March 1876 
Date of Buccession—24th June ’82 
Area in sq. miles—405 
Population— 61,173 
Revenue— Rb. 33^762 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Slrohl—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
E.O.S.I. Maharao of— 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of BuccesBion— 29th April ’20 
Area in Bq. miles— 1,994 
Population—2,33,870 
Revenue— Kb. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns—15 

Tonk—H. H. Said-ud-daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.CM.E. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—13th February, 1879 
Date of BuccesBion—23rd June ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,553 
Population—3,53,687 
Revenue—Rfl.l9,30,000 B. 0. nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur (Mewar)—Lt. Ool. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, g.g.s.i,, Maharana of— 
Date of birth—22nd February 1884 
Date of Buccession—24th May ’30 
Area in eq. miles—12,753 
Population—1,925,000 
Revenue—Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—5th Dec. ’14 

Area in sq. miles—2,818 

PopulationT-81,721 

Revenue—Rs. 4,33,000 nearly 

Salute in guns—15 

United Provinces States I 

Benares—H. H. Maharaja VibhutiNarayan' 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—5th November *27 
Date of BuecesBion—5th April, *39 
Area in eq. mileB-^75 
Population—451,327 
Revenue—R b .30,42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 15) 

jQtampur—Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i*I>ilpaair4*Daulat-i-Ingli8hia Mukhlis- 

9 


ud*Daula Naeir^ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saivid Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.O.8.I., Nawab of— 

Date 01 birth—17th Nov. *06 
Date of succeBsion—20th June ’SO 
Area in eq. miles—892*54 
Population—464,919 
Revenue—Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns-15 

Tehri (Garhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, E.O.S.I., of— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of flucoesflion—25th April *13 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Population—3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri PioneerB Narendra—101 
” Sappers and Miners-129 
Salute in guns—11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar—Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 
kumersinbji Bhavsinghji, K.O.8.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May ’12 
Date of succession—18th July ’19 
Area in sq, miles—2,961 
Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—Rs. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270; Bhavnagar Infantry—219 
Salute in guns—13 

Cutch—H* H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, g.c.b.i., g.c.lb. Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession—Ist Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,5 
Population—5,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,(XX) nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dbrangadhra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri GhanBbyamsinhji AjitBinb]!, 
G.o,i.B., E.O.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3lBt May 1889 
Date of succession—February *11 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Population—95,946 
Revenue— Rb. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol-H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan^ 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—28 A^. *12 
Date of BuooesBion—20th (Dot. *39 
Area in sq. miles—282*7 
Population—27,689 
Revenue—Rs. 28^281 
Salute In gunB«-^9 

Qondal—'H. H. Mbharaja Shri Bhaga- 
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Tutaiabji Sagramji e.c.B.i. o.o.i.e. 

M^nar w of«. 

i>ate of bixth-^dih.Oot. 1865 
bate oi Bucceasioa—Uth Dec* 1869 
Area in eq* xnileB—1,024 
PopaUtion^,05,846 
Bevenue—Bs. 50,00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns—ll 

JnDMadta—Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 
Bfiihabatkhan]i, Easulkhanii k.c.b.i*, 
Nawab of— 

Data or birth—2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of BUcoesBion—22nd Jan. ’ll 
Area in eq miles—3,336*9 
Population—645,152 
Bevenue—Efl. 1,00,00,000 
Indian State Forcea—Junagadh Lancera 
—173 : Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Salute in guns—15 

Llmbdl—Thakor Sahob Shri L. Ohhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, lliakor Sabeb of— 
Date of birth—19th Feb. ’04 
Date of Bucceflfiion—6th Jan. '41 
Area in sq. miles—343 96 

(exelufiive of about 207 eq miles in 
the Collectorate of the Ahmodabad). 
Population—44,000 nearly 
E6yenue-*«Bs. 7,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Morrl—H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Wagbji, G.BE., K.O.8.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—26th Dec. 1876 
Date of euooeesion—Ilth Jan. '22 
Area in eq. miles—822 
Population— 112,023 
Beyenue— Rb. 50 lacB nearly 
Balute in guns—11 

Nawanagar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digyijaysinhji Eanjitsinhjl 
Jadeja, q.o.i.b., k.o.bi., ad.c., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of-» 

Date of birth—let Sept. 1895 
Date of BuccesBion— 2ud April ’33 
Area in eq. mileB-^3,791 
Population— 5,04,006 
Revenue— Bb. 94,00,000 nearly 
Balute in gunB— 15 

Palanpnr—Lt. Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
G.O.I.B., K.C.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth^7th July 1883 
Date of BuoceBBion— 28th Sept. ’18 
Area in eq. mileB— 1,774,64 
Pophlation-3,15,855 
Beyenue!*^RB. 11,64,987 
Salute in guoB— 13 


PaliUna—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Baha 
durBinhji ManBinhji sr.o.i.B*, K.G.8.L 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April ’00 
Date at Buooe8BlQn«-*2^ Aug. ’05 


Area in 8q. miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue— Eb. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri- 
Sir NatwarBinhji, Bhabsinhji K.C.8.I*, 
Maharaja Ran a Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30 June *01 
Date of Buccession—10th Dec. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—642,25 
Population—1,46,648 
Revenue—Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Radhanpur—H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th Get. 1899 
Date of succession—7th April ’37 
Area in sq, miles—1,150 
Population—70,530 
Revenue Rs. 8,000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnasiuhji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24th Feb. ’13 
Date of succession—17th August ’40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population—1,03,033 
Revenue—Rs. 13,40 872 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—4th Janua^. ’22 
Date of succession—27th July *34 
Area. 24*2*6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British Indian District of 
Ahmrdabad. 

Population—50,934 
Revenue—Rs. 6 Lacs 
Salute—Permauent 9 guns 

Wankaner—Captain H. H. Maharana 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.o.s.i., k.c.i,b., 
Maharana Rajsaheb of— 

Date of birth—4lh January 1879 
Date of succession—12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles—417 
Population—55,024 
Revenue—Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns—11 

Indian States (withont Sialute) 

Baluchistan Stats 

Lbb Belt—Mir Qhulam Muhammed 
Khan Jam of— 

Date of birth—December 1895 
Date of Buccession—Maivih *21 
Area in sq. miles—7.132 
Population—50,696 
Revenue— Rb. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar <)fc Orissa States 
Atbgirh— Raja Brdekoran fiadhanatb 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of Birth-28th Nov. »09 
Date of suooeBaion—22nd June *18 
Area in sq. milea*^168 
Population-—55,508 
Revenue—R b.1,76,000 

Athmalik—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—10th November *04 
Date of succeesion—3rd November *18 
Area in sq, milee—730 
Population —59,749 
Revenue—Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra—Raja Bhanuganga Tribhuman 

Deb, Raja of- 

Date of birth—25th February, *14 
Date of BucceBsion—lat January *20 
Area in square miles—1,988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue—R b. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba—Raja Bree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of— 
Date of birth—lOth January *14 
Date of Bucceesion—20th August *22 
Area in sq. miles—142 
Population—52,924 
Revenue—Rfl. 1,03,000 nearly 
Band—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14th March *04 
Date of succession—10th March *13 
Area in sq. miles—1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai—Raja Indra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth—6th January 1884 
Date of succession—19th February *02 
Area in square miles—1,296 
Population—68,178 
Revenue—R b, 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla-Baja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—16th April *08 
Date of Buccession—11th December *13 
Area in square miles—568 
Population—53,833 
Revenue—Re. 1,41,993 
Dhenkanal-R^a Sankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth—5th Novemoer *04 
Date of Buceession— 16th Oot. *18 
Area in square miles—1,463 
Population—2,33,691 
Revenue—Re. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr—Baja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth—14th May *1898 
Date of Bucceesion- lOtn June *17 
Area in square xpile8-«-2,492 
Population—3,09,^1 
Reveauf—Ra. 6,76,000 nearly 

Hfndol—Raja Bahadurl Nabg Kishor 

Chandra Singh Mardraj Jaga4db, 
M.E.A.8., F.BA.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth—14tb June 1891 


Date of succession—10th F6bru|g7 *06 
Area in sq. miles—312 
Population—^,896 
Revenue—Rs. 1,45,000 
Keonjhar—Raja Bhri Balabhadra Nargyan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of Dirth—26th December *05 
Date of succession—12th August *26 
Area in sq. miles—3,217 
Population—529,786 
Revenue—Rs. 15*56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara—Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August *14 
Date of succession—26t£ December *22 
Area in sq. miles—244 
Population—64,289 
Revenue—Rs. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan—Raja Briram Chandra Singh 
Date of birth—4th July 1892 
Date of succession—6th February *02 
Area in sq, miles—157 
Population—44,805 
Revenue—Rs. 1,18,000 nearly 
Narslnghpur—Raja Ananta Narayan 

Man sin gh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September ’Oo 
Date of succession—5th July *21 
Area in sq. miles—207 
Fopu I a ti 0 u—48,448 
Revenue—Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Rfua of— 

Date of birth—loth August *11 
Date of succession—7th Dec. *18 
Area in sq. miles—552 
Population—1,61,409 
Revenue— Rb. 3,92,210 

Nilgiri—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb. *04 
Date of Buccession— 6th July *13 
Area in sq. miles—284 
Population—73,109 
Revenue— Rb. 2,14.589 
Pal Labara—Raia Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth—26th November 
Date of succession—l8th April *13 
Area in sq. miles—452 
Population—23,2^ 

Revenue—Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Rairtkbol— Raja Bir Chandra JadnmMii 

Date of birth-1894 

Date of succession-3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles—833 

Population—81,225 

Revenue—Bs. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpnr—Raja Birbgr Kiiahiia Chandra 
Mahapatra, Baja of-^ 

Data of birth^A^t 1887 
Date of BuccesBion-r-lSlh JnJy 1989 
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Area in sq. mil60<->2O3 
Population—4L^ 

Bevenne—Re. 65,000 

Seralkella— Baja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of- 
Date of birth-30th July, 1887 
Date of eucceseioD—9th Dec. *31 
Area in sq. miles—449 
Population—156,374 
Revenue—Be. 418,000 nearly 
Talehor—Baja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th Jnne 1880 

Date of eucoesBion-18th December 1891 

Area in eq. miles—399 

Population—86,482 

Revenue—Be. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States—{Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot—Meherban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fateheingh, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birtn—13th Dec. '15 
Date of Bucceseion—4th April '23 
Area in eq. miles—498 
Population—92,605 
Revenue—Re. 7,58,000 nearly 
Aundh—Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct 1868 
Date of succession—4kh November '09 
Area in sq. miles—501 
Population—88,762 
Revenue—Rs. 3,38,278-12-1 

Phaltan—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Sabeb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth—11th September 1896 
Date of succession—17 th October '16 
Area in eq. miles—397 
Population—58,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,56.000 

Jath—Lt Raja Shrimant Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt July '09 
Date of succession-14th August '28 
Area in eq. miles—981 
Population —91,099 
Revenue—Rs* 4,25,000 

Janikhandl—Meherban Shankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—5th Nov. '06 
Date of auooession—25th Feb, '24 
Area in sq. miles—524 
Population—1,14.282 
Revenue— Rs. 10;06,715 

Knmndwad (Senior)—Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalohandtarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth-lSth Feb. *21 

Date of auooession—10th September *27 

Area in aq. miles—182*5 


Population—88,760 
Revenue—Rs. 3, 76,000 nearly 

Knmndwad (Jr).—Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bbausaheb Patwar¬ 
dhan,* chief of— 

Date of birtl^6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession—29th July, 1899 
Area in sq. miles—114 
Population—34,288 
Revenue—Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

MiraJ (Sr)—Narayanrao Gangadbarrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September 1898 
Date of succession—11th Dec. '39 
Area in sq. miles—342 
Popul ation—93,938 
Revenue—Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 

MiraJ fjr)—Meherban Sir Madhavrao 

Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
e:.o.i.b.. Raja of— 

Date of birth—4th March 1889 
Date of succession—16th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—196^ 

Population —40,686 
Revenue—Rs. 3,68,515 nearly 

Ramdurg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 

Date of birth—16th Sept, 1896 
Date of succession—30th April '07 
Area in sq. miles—169 
Population—33,997 
Revenue—Rs. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Dller Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th Get. 1890 

Date of succession-30th January 1893 

Area in sq. miles—70 

Population—16,830 

Revenue—Rs. 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi~Kantha States 

Gbodasar—Thakor Shri Fatehsinghji 
Ratansinjl Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th. Aug. '09 
Date of succession—Blst May '30 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—6,708 
Revenue—Rs. 51,000 

Ilol-Thakor Shivsinghji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—31st Dec. '10 
Date of succession—18th Oct. '27 
Area in sq. miles—19 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan—Thakor Takbatsinbji Karan- 
sinhii. Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession—January *01 
Arda in sq. miles—10 
Population—4,818 
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Revenue—Bs. 51,000 nearly 
Khadal—Sardar Shri FatehBinhji Raj- 
einhji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of BucceBBion—7th February *12 

Area in aq* miles—8 

Population—2,825 

Revenue—B b. 35,000 nearly 

Maipnr—Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
HimatBinhji— 

Date of birth—27th Get. *14 
Date of BucGefi8ion->23rd June *23 
Area in eq. milea—97 
Population—16,582 
Revenue— Rb. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur—Thakor FatehBinbji Qambhir- 
Binhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of BucceflBion—1896 
Area in sq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—R b. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda—Thakor JoravarBinhp of— 

Date of birth—17th April T4 
Date of BucceBsion—18th July *19 
Area in Bq. miles—11 
Population —3,424 
Revenue—Rs. 33,OCX) nearly 
Vllayanagar—Rao Shri Hamir-Binhiji 
Date of birth—3rd January *04 
Date of BucceBflion—27th June *16 
Area in Bq. miles—135 
Population—12,0(X) (approx) 

Revenue— Rb. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bbadarwa—Shrimant Thakur Saheb 

Shree Natvarsinghji RanjitBinhii, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November '03 
Date of BucceBflion—26th April '35 
Area in Bq. miles- 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambngodha—Meherban Rana Shri 

Raniitsiubji QambhirBinhji, Thakore 
Si^eb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth—4th January 1892 
Date of BuccesBion— 27th September *17 
Area in sq. miles— 143 
Population—11,385 
Revenue—Re. 142,000 

Kadana—Bana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth—^28th January 1879 
Date of BUcoeBsion— 12th April 1889 
Area in sq. miles—130 
Population—15,370 
Revenue—Rs. 1,82,000 nearly 

NaavadI—Thakor Ranjitsinbji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth-24th March *05 


Date of Buccession—13th Sept. *27 
Area in sq. miles—1950 
Population—4,197 
Revenue— Rb. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni—Thakor Indarsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—16th Aug. 1^ 

Date of BucceBflion—30th May *07 
' Area in sq. miles—12 
Population—1,766 
Revenue—Rs. 22,1)00 nearly 

SIbora—Thakor Mansinbjee Karansiobjee 
Date of birth—14th November '07 
Date of succeflsion—13th June *28 
Area in sq. miles—1^ (approx) 
Population—5300 
Revenue—R b. 36,0(X) nearly 

Uehad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth—15th October 1^5 
Date of Buccession-24th June *15 
Area in sq. miles—8*50 
Population—2,330 
Revenue— Rb. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha—Thakor RamBinhji Raisinhji 
Date of birth—19 AuguBt 1894 
Date of BucceBBion—Iflt July *22 
Area in sq. miles—24 
Population— 5,355 
Revenue— Rb. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipnra—Rao Harpal Singh, Bao of— 
Date of birth—12th Aug. 1882 
Date of BucceBBion —26th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 73 
Population—14,580. 

Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh—Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth—3rd October 18^ 

Date of Buccession—30th May *12 
Area in sq. miles—66 
Population—10,414 
Revenue—R b. 74,000 nearly 

Garanli—Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of succeBsion— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in Bq. miles- 31 
Population—4,965 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat—Rana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth—10th November *15 
Date of BucceBBion—20th May *17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers—14th 
March *36 

Area in sq. miles- 131,20 
Population— 20,945 
Revenue— Rb. 81,650/- 

Kaehbi-Baroda—Mabaraj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth—3rd October *04 
Date of BucceBBion—13th June *06 
Area in sq. milee—34,53 
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Populatioi]---6000 
Revenue—Rs. 71000/- 
Kathiwara—Ran a Thakur 8ahib 

Gnkarsinhji, Rana of— 

Date of birth—5th December 1891 
Date of BuccesBlon—8th June, '03 
Area in eq. miles—70 
Population—6096 
Revenue—R b. 44,880 
Kothi—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 189^ 

Date of BUCceBBion— 8th August ’14 
Area in bq. mileB—169 
Population—20,087 
'Revenue—Ks. 70,000 nearly 
Kurwai—Nawab Sarwar All Khan of— 
Date of birth— iBt December *01 
Date of BucceBBion— 2nd October *06 
Area in eq. mileB—142 
Population— 19,861 
Revenue— Rb. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera—Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’07 
Date of BucceBBion— 4th June *12 
Area in eq. miles— 39 
Population 4,782 
Revenue— Rb. 63,000 nearly 

Multhan-Dbarraalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
Dharm-DiVaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Binhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of BucceBBion —26th August *01 

Area in Bq. mileB—100 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera—Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—*11 

Date of BucceBBion—27 th March *22 
Area in eq. miles—90 
Population—6,368 
Revenue-R b. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Ohaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— iBt March ’08 

Date of BucoesBion— 3rd Oct. *23 

Area in sq. miles—63’14 

Population—9,038 

Revenue— Rb. 60,000 nearly 

Piploda—Rawat Mangal Singb, Rawat of 

Date of birth—7th Sentember 1898 

Date of BucceBBion— 6tn Nov, *19 

Area in square miles—36 

Population—9,766 

Revenue— Rb. 1,14,000 

Sarila—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of BucceBBion-llth Sep* 1898 
Area in square miles—86»28 
Population—6,081 
Revenue— Bb* 1,00,000 nearly 
Sarwan—Tbakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth—6th November *09 


Date of Buccesflion— 28rd April *21 
Area in sq. miles—7l 
Population—7,199 
Revenue— Rb. 60,000 nearly 

Sobawal—Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, o.i.E,, Raia of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of BucceBBion—23rd Nov, 1899 
Area in sq. miles-218 
Population—88,078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fateh pur -Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—28.1.1896 
Date of BucceBBion— 7.4.’4l 
Area in eq. miles—36 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar-Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—26th June ’29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. *36 
Area in sq. miles—13,726 
Population—6,34,916 
Revenue—Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhnikhadan—Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 

Date of succession—30th Sept. *03 

Area in sq. miles—164 

Population—26,141 

Revenue—Rs, 1,22,000 

Jashpur—Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 
Date of birth—llth Jan, *26 
Date of Bucceesion-8th Feb. *26 
Area in sq. miles—1,923 
Population—2,23,632 
Revenue—Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker—Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo. Chief of- 

Date of birth—i7th September *22 
Date of succession—8th Jan. *26 
Area in sq. miles—1,429 
Population—122,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardba—Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of- 

Date of birth—18th August *10 
Date of succession—4th Feb. *20 
Area in sq. miles—806 
Population—72,820 
Revenue—Rs. 2,93,176 nearly 

Khairagarh—Baja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh. Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November *14 
Date of BucceBBion—22nd October *18 
Area in eq mileB —931 
Population— 1 67,400 
Revenue—R b. 6 , 80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth-» 8 ih December *81 
Date of Bucoesaion—November *09 
Area in aq. miles—1,047 
Population—90,600 
Revenue—Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai—Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth—24th September *04 

Date of BUCceaaion—30th October *18 

Area in aq. miles—166 

Population—12,803 

Revenue—Ra. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon—Mahan t Sarvoshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth—30th March ’o 0 

Date of Buoceaaion—24th June *13 

Area in sq. miles—S71 

Population—1,47,9l9 

Revenue—Ra. 7,91,000 

Ralgarh—Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth—I9th August ’06 

Date of succession—23rd August *24 

Area In sq. miles—1486 

Population—2,41,634 

Revenue—Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 

Saktl—Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 3 rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession—4th July *14 
Area in sq. miles—188 
Population—4 1,696 
Revenue—Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 
Sarangarh—Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 
Date of birth— 3 rd Dec. 1888 
Date of succession— 6 th Aug. 1890 
Area in sq. miles—640 
Population—1,17,781 
Revenue—Rs. 3,’4,000 nearly 
Snrguja—Maharaja Ram aim j Saran Singh, 
Deo C.B.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 3i8t Dec, *17 
Area in sq. miles—6,066 
Population— 6,61,307 
Revenue—Rs. 7,68,60u nearly 
Udaipur—Baja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6 th. June *23 
Date of succession— 8 th Dec, *27 
Area in sq. miles—i,062 
Population—71,124 
Revenue—Rs. 8,22,000 

Madras States 

Sandur—Baja Srimant Yeah wan tha Bao 
Anna Saheb, Kao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
]^ja of— 

Date of birth—16th November *08 
Date of succession- 6 th May *28 
Area in sq. miles—167 
PopuUtion—11,684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 
Punjab States 

Dujaiui—Jalal-ud*Daula Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil* 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. *12 
Date of succession—2LBt July *26 
Area in sq. miles —100 
Population—26,833 
Revenue—Rs, 1,65,000 nearly 
Kalsia—Raja Ravi Shcr Singh Sahib 

Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth—30th October *02 
Date of succession—25th July *08 
Date of investiture with) 

full ruling powers : i 22 - 

Area in sq. miles—192 
Popu la tion—69,84S 
Revenue—Nearly Rs. 8,60,000 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7 th March *10 
Date of succession—30th Nov. *i7 
Area in sq. miles—63 
Population—18,097 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Hill States 

Baghal—Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—14th March *09 

Date of succession—13th Oct. *22 

Area in sq. miles—124 

Population—26,009 

Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat—Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th Sept. *01 
Date of succession—30th Dec. *1941 
Area in sq. miles— 3 « 

Population—9,595 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 

BbaJJi—Rana Birpal, Rana of— 

Date of birth—19th April *06 
Date of succession— 9 tn May *13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14.263 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Jabbal—Rana 8ir9Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12 th Oct. 1888 
Date of succession—29th April *10 
Area in sq. miles —288 
Population—28,600 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60.000 nearly 

Keonthal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raia oi^ 
Date of birth—2l8t January *06 
Date of succession—2nd Feb, *16 
Area in sq. miles— 1 16 
Population—26,599 
Revenue—Rs. 1,80,000 nearly 

Knmharaaln—Rana Vidyadhar Singh 
Date of birth-1895 ^ ‘ 

Date of succession—24th August *14 
Area in sq. mile8-^97 
Population—12,227 
Revenue—Rs, 76,000 nearly 
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Nalamrh—Raja Jogindra Singh. Raja of— 

Data of birth—1870 

Date of BuccesBlon—18th Sept. 

Area in eq. mileB—256 
Population— 52,737 
Revenue— Rb. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tiroch—Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth —4th July 1887 
Date of Bucceaeion— '14th July ’02 
Area in eq. miles— 75 
Population—4,219 
Revenue— Rb. l,3o,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of- 

Date of birth—6th December ’07 
Date of BucceBBion— 2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in eq, miles—183,12 
Population— 14,017 
Revenue— Rb. 1,82,424 average 
Bantwa-Manavadar— Babi Gbulam 

Moynddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—22nd December ’ll 
Date of flucceselon—October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—221*8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue—Rfl. 8,46,000 nearly 

Chuda— Thakore Shri Bahadursingbji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth—28rd April ’09 
Date of Buccession— 20th January ’21 
Area in eq. miles— 782 
Population—11,83# 

Revenue—Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 
Jaadan—Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth—4th November ’06 
Date of succession—ilth June ’J9 
Area in sq. miles—296 
Population—36,632 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda'Sangani— Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
Sinhji 

Date of birth—6th December ’20 
Date of succeBsion— 23-2-80 
Date of Installation— 10-12^40 
Area in eq. miles— 90 
Population— 12,166 
Revenue— Rb. 1,60,000 nearly 

Lakhtar—Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji. Earansinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth-ilth January 1881 
Date of BuooesBion—8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 247,488 
Population— 21,123 
Revenue— Rs. 4.49,000 

Uthl-Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshinhjl, 
Thakore of- 


Date of birth—31st March ’12 

Date of sucoeBsion—l4th October ’18 

Area in sq. miles—41*8 

Population—8,35 

Revenue—Rs. 1,86,000 

Malta—Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 

Date of birth—l4th February 1898 

Date of succession—20th Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. mileB—103 

Population—12,660 

Revenue—Rs. 8,02,000 

Mull-Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhji, of— 

Date of birth- lOth July 1899 

Date of succession—3rd December ’05 

Area in sq. miles—183*2 

Population—16,390 

Revenue— Rb. 1,17,000 nearly 

Patdl—DeBai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth—8th Jan. ’26 
Date of succession—25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles—39*4 
Population—2,508 
Revenue—Rs. J, 14.000 

Sayla—Thakor Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vakhatsinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—28th May 1868 
Date of succession—25tn Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles—222*1 
Popu 1 ation—13.351 
Revenue—Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil—Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 28 th Nov, 1896 
Date of succession—12th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles—94*21 
Population—1 j ,34S 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad—Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatsinhji 
Thakor of- 

Date of birth—28th Jan. ’00 
Date of Bucoession—19th Feb. ’21 
Area in sq. miles—l,260i 
Population—62,839 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Vadla—Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—16th March ’06 
Date of succession—7th Sept. ’80 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—18,749 
Revenue— Rb. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad—Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
ipianji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth—2lBt June ’17 
Date of succession—26th January ’28 
Area in sq. miles—30 
Population—3,466 
Revenue—Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1943 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar presided over the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which met at Oawnpore. The Committee accepted 
a resolution authorising the President to select ofifice-bearers for the 
next year. Among others—Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji (Working Pre¬ 
sident), Bhai Paramanand and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee (Vice-Presidents), 
Dr. B. 8. Moonje and Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri (General Secretaries) were 
selected office-bearers. 

Allama Mashriqua exhorted Khaksars in New Delhi to work for 
Hindu Moslem Unity and said that no humanity would win freedom 
by fighting other Communities. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras sent a letter to 
the Editors of Bnglisli and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not 
publish the New year Honours List, withdrawing the facilities to receive 
copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to Press. 

Mr. N. B Sarkar, Commerce Member, Government of India, stated 
in Calcutta :—“If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, 
exports of foodgrains from the country would be completely stopped 
after March, 1943.*’. 

The ban on Khaksars in Bengal was withdrawn. 

Mr. L. S. Arnery, Secretary of State for India, stated in London : 
“Whatever transformations or modifications there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers 
were bound to play a very large part*’. 

The Reserve Bank of India issued a Press communique stating that 
the Bank would shortly issue a Bank Note of the denomination of Rs. 2 in 
accordance with the direction of the Central Government. 

The Government of Madras issued orders, re: Press privileges, 
cancelling their earlier directioi^ to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India 
of any document containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
of the nature described in Su-i. Sec. (1) of Sec. 4 of the Indian 
Press Act. 

M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation, at a Press Con¬ 
ference at Rawalpindi, said that the Treaty Alliance between Turkey 
and Great Britain had stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorenson, in the House of 
Commons re : raising the ban on contact between non-Congress 
representatives and Congress leaders, said that as the decision was 
taken by Government of India, ho was not prepared to interfere. 

At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference, in Lahore, Sadar Bahadur 
Ujjal Singh presided. Ho exhorted the Sikh youths to join the Army 
in as large numbers as possible. 

lit. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mioieter for Agriculture and Industries, In a 

New year Message to the people of Bengal gave an assurance that there was no 

cause for anxiety regarding the rice situation in the province as a whole. 

4 
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The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahaeabha met at Oawnpore. Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar preBided. —The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution 
authorising the rresident to select office-bearers for the next year. The Com¬ 
mittee approved of the names proposed by Mr. Bavarkar in consultation with 
Mahasabha leaders.—The following were selected office bearers for the ensuing 
year : Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji (Working President): Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B. 
Q. Khaparde, Mr. N. 0. Chatterji, Eai Bahadur Harish Chandra, Bhai Paramananda 
and Sir Gokul Ohand Narang (Vice-Presidents) : Dr. B. S. Moonio and Mr. 
Ashutosh Lahiry (General Secretaries); and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and 
Mr. G. V. Ketkar, (Secretaries). 

2nd. Mr. D. N. Wadia, in his presidential address at the 30th Session of the 
Indian Science Congress in Calcutta, made a suggestion for preventing world 
ware in the future. The method Mr. Wadia advocated was that the supply and 
the free movement of a few ferro-alloys and a few strategic key minerals for 
non-industrial uses should be controlled by some central organization. 

Allaina Mashrique who arrived in New Delhi from Madras exhorted Khaksars 
to work for Hindu-Moslem Unity and said no community would win freedom 
for itself or for the country by fighting other communities. 

Ex-Premier Allah Bux as President of the Azad Muslim Board, in a statement 
on the decisions of the Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, said : “I appeal to Mr. 
Jinnah at this juncture to take the initiative in his hands and bring about 
a settlement with the Congress. We, Azad Muslims, welcome ever more for a 
National Government based on a Congress-League settlement.’^ 

Srd. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
met representatives of a number of Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
Associations at a Conference at the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
In Calcutta, when the food supply problem was discussed. The Commerce 
Member admitted that the control schemes initiated by the Government had not 
yielded the results they had expected. It should be appreciated that in the 
absence of any scheme for control, the situation would have been even worse. 

The Chief Secretary to the Governm(;nt of Madras sent to the editors of 
English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not publish the New Year 
Honours List, the following letter “1 am directed to state that as you have 
not published the New Year Honours List, the Government have decided to 
withdraw the facilities given to your reporters to go over to the secretariat to 
receive copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to the Press. This decision will take effect immediately.” 

4th. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his 

S residential address at the 6th Session of the Indian Btalistical Conference in 
ialcutta, stressed the important role played by Statistics in modern civilized life. 
The Indian Science Congress concluded deliberations in Calcutta—Subjects 
relating to different brandies of Science including Anthropology and Archaeology, 
Physics, Medical and Veterinary, Botany and Physiology were discussed. 

5th. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member. Government of India, at a meeting he had 
with the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, stated : 
‘‘If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, exports of food- 
grains from the country would be completely stopped after March, 1943.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, formula for a political settlement was 
suggested in a resolution admitted for discussion. 

6th. A notification in the Calcutta Gazette stated that the ban on Khaksars 
in Bengal had been withdrawn. 

The Government of the N. W, F. Province withdrew the ban on Khaksars. 

Dr. P. y. Naidu, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
the view in Madras, that the British government must immediately concede the 
demand for the constitution of a National government for India, that they 
must not encourage any proposal emanating from any party, whatever its 
importance might be, jeopardising the integrity of the country. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, in a communication to the Government of India expressed anxiety over 
‘‘the seiiouB shortage of cloth and the consequent abnormal rise in its price 
which is causing great hardships to the masses in Uie country.” The Committee 
requested them to put an embargo on export of cloth till such time as enough 
stocks were available in the country to meet the local requirements. 
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7th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haque, leader of the Progressive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislature, in a Press statement, suggested certain alternative schemea 
to those recommended by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon of the 
Overseas League, given in honour of the Jam Sahib of Nawangar, in London, 
said: ^'Whatever modifications or transformations there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers were 
bound to play a very large part. 

8th. The Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allied Industries in a 
resolution adopted by them, made the suggestion that instead of commandeering 
90 per cent of the production of paper-mills, the government of India should 
release ird. of such production for the use of the public. 

9th. The Rt. Hon^ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a gathering in Madras, 
declared that the great ideal that had inspired him from the time of his entry 
into politics and which he had scrupulously tried to practise during the course 
of his public life was to pursue the path of forbearance (shanti) and not to 
give place to temper politics. 

Sir Henry Twynam, Governor of C. P., opening the Lakshminarayan Institute 
of Technology at JNagpore, paid a tribute to the munificence of the late Bai 
Bahadur Lakshminarayan, who donated Ks. 35 lakhs for the Institute. 

Dr. T. S. Rajan, ex-Minister, commenting on the Madras GovernmenPs action 
in withdrawing Press privileges from newspapers, observed: “It is a silly 
expression of impotent anger against the popular press by the Madras 
Government.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note addressing all Oriyas, who 
left their employment in Calcutta following the air raids on the City, to return 
there as soon as possible in their own interests. 

10th. The General Council of the Anjuman himayat-i Islam, Lahore, at a meeting 
unanimously resolved to commemorate the memory of the late Sir Bikander 
Hyat Khan by (a) building a “Sikander Hall” in the Islamic College for girls 
and (b) by founding Sir Bikandar Military Academy in the Islamic College for boys. 

11th. Sir Jogendra vSingli, Member for Education, Health and Lands, at a Press 
Conference in New Delhi, reviewing the results of the “grow more food” 
campaign, gave figures to indicate that the increase of 7*6 million acres under 
rice and millets, which was set as the goal for the previous year, had been 
achieved. 

Sir Azizul Haque, ihe High Commissioner for India in a broadcast from 
Londpn, made an appeal to the people of Britain to help the victims of the 
Cyclone, which occurred in Midnapore in S. W. Bengal. 

12th. Mr. Jayathram, Chief Secretary to the C. P. Government at a special Press 
Conference at Nagi)ur, announced the news of a settlement between Professor 
Bhansali and the C. P. Government, leading to the former undertaking to break 
his fast. 

Mr. Jayathram said that the order issued under the Defence of India 
Rules banning publication of all news about Professor Bhansali on December, 
1942, had been withdrawn. 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, had discussiouB in 
New Dplhi, with the Assam Governor, Sir Andrew Clow, in regard to the food 
position in Assam vis-a-vis the disposal of the province’s surplus of 40,000 tons 
of rice. 

Her Highness the Dowager Maharani Gajaraja Bahiba of Gwalior passed 
away at Gwalior at the age of 49. 

13th. The Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal, drew up a com- 

S ieheneive echeme for the distribution of sugar in Calcutta and the districts of 
engal. 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note on the damage caused by the 
Oyclone in Puri district on November 15, 1942. 

14Ui. Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of the United Provinces, addressing the 
opening session of the Central Advisory Board of Education at Lucknow, stressed 
education’s part in post-war reconstruction and the importance of discipline in 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
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ISth. The Reserve Bank of India issued the following Press Oominunique 
*'The Reserve Bank of India will sbortly issue from its Issue Offices in India a 
Bank note of the denomination of Rs. 2 in accordance with the direction of the 
Oentral Government in terms of the provisions of Sec. 24 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Adt ( II of 1934 ). 

The Government of Bengal decided to take a census of the area of land under 
cultivation of various crops in the province and also their yields in 1943-44, in 
order to find the exact scope “of the grow more food” campaign in the province. 

H. E. Sir Roger Liimley, Governor of Bombay, gave an assurance in Bombay, 
after his return from New Delhi, that allotments of food were made to Bombay 
province from other provinces which, provided they were fulfilled, should keep 
Bombay both in the city as well as in the districts well upto April. 

16th. -Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha nomi¬ 
nated the following to be members of the Working Committee : Mr. Gulab 
Ohand Hirachand, Mr. A. 8. Bhide, Mr. B. V. Gogte and Mr. Anand Priyaji. 

17th. Mr. K. M. Munshi, delivering the inaugural address of the Nagpur Press 
Club, said : The cry of Pakistan was created, fostered ai^d stimulated by the 
British Government for its own purposes and it will be utter self-delusion that 
the Hindu Muslim problem is a local one created by us and that we can 
solve it. My own view is that we should refuse to be bullied by anybody, 
whether in this country or outside, into conceding anything which will in any¬ 
way militate against the unity of the country”. 

18th, The Government of Bombay served an order, under the Criminal law Amend¬ 
ment Act, on Bachraj and Co. intimating them that the Government intend to 
forfeit Rs. 70,000 believed to be funds belonging to the All-Jndia Coilgress 
Committee deposited with the Hindustan Hiigar Mills Ltd., in the 8itapur 
District, U. P.—Bacharaj and Co. were the managing agents of the mills. 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. K, Ambedkar, presiding over the hundred and first 
anniversary of the late Mr. Mahadev Govinda Kanade at Poona, declared: 
I honestly think that*only Kanade^s political philosophy can help us to break 
the deadlock and march on”. 

Two resolutions were tabled by 8ir Ziauddiu Ahmed dealing with Food and 
Price Control to be discussed in the Budget session of the Central Assembly. 

l9th. The Ist report issued by the Civil Defence H.Q. Bengal, on information 
received from combined H.Q. Eastern India, stated: “A small formation of 
enemy bombers attacked the Calcutta area betweeu 21,00 hrs. and 22,00 hrs. 
on January 19”. 

Urgent steps were taken by the Bengal Government to relieve the coal supply 
position in Calcutta. 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Languages 
Newspapers Association in Bombay, Government's intention to effect a cut in the 
newsprint supply for 1943 was criticized.—Mr. Amritalal Beth presided. 

20th« The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Ina\!StiieB, at 
a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced the decision of the Government of 
of Bengal to set up an organization of selected importers and distribuloiR 
throughout Bengal to ensure equitable distribution over the whole province at 
fair prices of essential commodities imported at known prices. 

Following the communication announcing the restoration of Press privileges 
to newspapers from which they stood withdrawn, the Government of Madras 
issued orders cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

21st. Mr. L. S. Amerj^ said in the House of Commons that the question of 
shipping wheat to India to tide over until the new crop was available, was being 
hrgently considered by the British Government. 

The eighth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy^s 
House, New Delhi.—The Hon'ble the Home Member presented a brief review of 
the internal situation which was followed by a discussion. 

At a Conference between Mr. Somerset Butler, Controller of Foodgrains Purchase, 
Government of India and some representative busineesmeD of Calcutta, in the 
premises of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, questions relating to the Government 
scheme for maintaining food supply in the country were discussed. 

Mr. L. 8 . Amery, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, re: 
rditf work in Bengal, said:—“For the .organization ol relisl the affected area 
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bas been divided ibto 54 circles, each circle in charge of a full-time relief officer 
who places and co-ordinates the work of the Government, voluntary relief workers 
and relief of organizations. The latter are undertaking the distribution of immediate 
gratuitous relief with food, clothing and other necessities, while the Government 
attend to long-term relief, such as loans to rebuild bouses, reorganizing business 
and the purchase of cattle and agricultural implements”. 

22nd, The Government of India, in order to relieve low-paid establishments, decided 
to liberalise, with effect from tbe Isfc January, 1943, tlie dearness allowance 
Buherae for Central Government servants other than railway emi'loyces. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India of any 
document containing any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in Siib ^ec. (1) of Sec, 4 of the Indian Press Act. 

The immediate closure of schools in the city and suburbs without any chance 
of revival unless Government came forward with financial help was visualised 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of Heads of various school in Calcutta. 

23rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a Conference convened by the Madras 
Youth Council, in Madras, to discuss problems connected with National Govern¬ 
ment and National Defence explained his proposals for a Congress-League 
settlement. 


24th. The Jam Sahib of Nawauagar, one of India's representatives on the British 

War Cabinet, arrived at Karachi, . . -rr xt T^ u - d- 

The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy's House, New Delhi, H. L 
the Viceroy presided. The 0. in C. reviewed the war situation, " he polK^ of 
the Government of India in relation to the deawaess allowance was explained by 


Dr. Ambedkar and disoiissed. ^ . r> i 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah addressing a meeting of the Muslim Federation in Bombay, 
declared: “The key to resolving the present deadlock primarily rests with 

Mr, Gandhi and the Congress leaders: if they show real and genuine desire it 
is possible to solve the problem”. . , ^ i 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Punjab Premier, was unammously 
elected leader of the Punjab Unionist Party at the Ist meeting of the Party at 

' Tbe Government of Orissa advised the rice and paddy cultivators not to 
dispose of their saleable stocks of rice and paddy to private speculative buyers as 
those persons generally offered unduly low prices whereas the Central Gc^ernment 
would make big purchases at reasonable prices under the Central Purchases 


Scheme. 


26th. Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce end Food Member, Government o£ India, 
speaking at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced that in order to 
provide early relief for the wheat shortage, tbe Government have arranged for 
Bubetantial importg of wheat during the coming 3 monthe’'. 

A meeting of the Sind Cabinet was held at Karachi to consider the Govern¬ 
ment of India order lifting price control on wheat. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of U. P., speaking at A, xC. 
P. rally at Benares, said : ‘T do not pretend to be a military expert, but it 
may well be that Japan, if driven out of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, will 
concentrate her forces on an attack against India. That attack will fail, but 
there may be much ‘blood, toil, tears and sweat* before it is defeated ; we must 
be prepared to meet it”, 

Ih. The contributions of the late* Sir Gooroodas Banerjee to Bengali educational 
and cultural life were recalled at a public meeting in Calcutta. Dr. Shyania 

Prosad Mukherjee presided. . m u \ u 

34 persons including 12 women were arrested at Obaupati fBombay) where 
a crowd had collected to hold a meeting in connexion with the Independence Day. 

A Bengal Government Press Note said: ‘‘Now that the Government of 
India has announced the policy of Central purchase of foo^rains and the de¬ 
control of the wholesale price of wheat, it is possible for the Bengal Government 
to announce its corresponding policy*'. ^ u 

The under-Secretary of ^tate for India, the Earl of Munster,.when asked in 
the House of Lords about "the famine situation m India', sftwl: Ihe food 
sUwtion in India is difficult but it is not a famine situation. The shortage 
aieots <miy urban and a few rural areas**. 
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M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation at a Press Conference at 
Rawalpindi, declared : “The Treaty Alliance between Turkey and Great Britain 
has stabilised Anglo^Turkish relations and it will influence not only the 
position in the Middle East for this war but also the coining problem of peace 
and the period following the peace agreement”. 

The Travancore Council held its session in the Council Chamber at 
Trivandrum. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan-president, was in the chair. 

28th, Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons by Mr. Sorenson (Labour) 
to raise the ban on contact between Non-Congress representatives and Congress 
leaders to enable them to discuss possible political developments.—Mr. 
Amery replied: “Decision in this matter was taken by the Government 
of India and I see no reason to ask them to reconsider it. 

Mr. Amery replying to questions regarding food shortage, recalled the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s statement that if hoarded stocks could be got on the market 
and fairly distributed, there was little danger of the people having to go 
seriously short. 

Hardar Sant Singh, in a resolution admitted for discussion in the Central 
Assembly, suggested the formation of a Committee of the Central Assembly 
and the Council of State to examine the system of Control of the necessaries of 
life and report by the middle of March on how to ensure an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of those articles. 

29th. Twenty members of an alleged revolutionary gang, who accordirig to the 
Police, were responsible for a number of bomb outrages in Bombay, were 
arrested. 

Sir Baron Jayatilaka, Ceylon Government representative in India, forwarded 
to his Government the reply of the Government of India, relating to his 
Government’s request for 20,000 Indian labourers for rubber plantations. 

80th. A series of resolutions were passed by the Working Committe of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, which met at Kishoregunj, By one resolution, the 
Committee protested apinst the manner in which “the Government are 
delaying elections to the seats rendered vacant by the death of Muslim 
members of the Legislature”. It was asserted that this delay was “due to the 
fear that the Ministry has of being defeated at the elections.” 

A press Note said, “Consistently with the policy of fair buying and honest 
selling, the Government of Bengal have allowed a small increase in the maximum 
prices of sugar in Calcutta,” 

Various matters relating to the cotton textile industry in Bengal were dis¬ 
cussed by Mr. D. N. Chaudhuri, in his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Millowners’ Association in Calcutta. 

Professor N. Gangulee, commenting on the statement made by Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State, that there was no famine and no widespread prevalence of 
food shortage in India, said; “British public is still ignorant of the true food 
situation in India and whatever news from India has come conclusively proves 
that Mr. Amery was wrong.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced that the Punjab Government cancelled 
their order of September, l542, requiring all printers, publishers, and editors of 
newspaperB and periodicals, published in the Punjab, to submit before publica¬ 
tion Jfor scrutiny, to the Special Press Adviser, Lahore. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M. h. A., presiding over the All-India Sikh 
Youth Conference held in Lahore, made a call to the Sikh Youths to join the 
military in as large numbers as possible. 

81st. At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference which concluded in Lahore, a 
decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab with a view to establishing “Azad Punjab” was taken. 


February 1943 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner died in Bombay. 

Lala Duni Chand Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly, 
placed the Congress view-pgint regarding the political situation in 
India before Mr. YVilliam Phillips, President Boosevelt's Personal Envoy, 
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Sir Baron Joyatilaka, the Ceylon Government’s representative, 
observed : “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be bad friends.” 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony, Presidont-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, emphasized at Bangalore, the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indians to face the economic and political 
problems in a spirit of stern realism. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks' 
duration from the 10th. of February. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery in answer 
to Mr. Vernon Bartlet, said that conditions in India were not 
famine conditions. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
ware discussed by the executive committee of the Tagore Society. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria’s 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control Order. 

Mr. N. R. Sarker, Food Member, replying to Mr. K C. Neogy, 
said in the Central Legislative Assembly : “The Government of India 
are not committed to the supply of any specific quantity of foodstuffs 
to Ceylon. 

Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to 
the Viceroy by several leading Indian merchants and business 
organizations in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party to be called 
“The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party” was to be formed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, fore-shadowed 
enhanced taxtation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943 -44. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Hon. Sir 

H. P. Mody, K.B.E., the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker and the Hon. Mr. M. S. 

Aney having tendered their resignations of the office of members 
of the Governor-goneral’s Executive Council, H. E. the Governor 

general has accepted their resignations.” 

Sir James Taylor, K, 0. i. E., Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, died in Bombay, 

A joint statement issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. N. R. 

Sarker and Sir H. P. Mody observed, inter alia : “Certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue of the 
action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we felt we could 
no longer retain our offices.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting 
the Bengal Government to move the Government of India for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr, V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha suggested 
that a national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself be made to 
break his fast. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent a reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution 
urging Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow, 
which stated inter alia : “The attitude of the government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Gandhi's fast is set out clearly and in detail 
in the communique which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties 
Sikh Conference in Lahore, under the presidentship of Sardar Baldeo 
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Singhi it; was decided to send a telegram to His Excellency the 
Viceroy urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the interest of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

An 86 page booklet entitled : “Congress Responsibility for the 
Disturbances, 1942-43," related the troubles which followed “the Sane-* 
tioning of a mass movement by the A. I. 0 0 on Aug 8, 1942.*' 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, -Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
raised a point of constitutional importance when he saught a ruling 
from the chair, as to whether the House had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a 
particular matter, 

1st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an address 
to the students of the Ismail College, Bombay, emphasizing the Muslim Leaguers 
demand for Pakistan vis-a-vis the political deadlock in the country, declared 
that it was a matter of commonsense that if the two principal parties made 
combined efforts then the British government would yield. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, speaking at the Ravenshaw College Commemoration Day 
celebrations at Cuttack, said that whenever the questiot) of Pakistan was raised, 
there was opposition to it on the ground that it would break the unity of 
Indfa. He wanted people not to get confused about the word unity. 

The annual conference of the Behar Proviiiciul Muslim League, held at Patna, 
passed resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to the shortage of 
small coins and demanding the exemption of Muslims from collective respon- 
sihility in resfject of damage caused during the disturbatices in tlie Province. 

The following were elected office-bearers of the Central Administration of the 
European Associations for 1943—President—Mr. C. P. Landson, m. l. a. 
(Central) ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. M. A. F. Hirtral, M. L. A. (Calcutta), and 
Mr. W. J. Withams (South India) ; Hon, Secretary, Mr. R. 8. Aathus 
(Calcutta). 

2iid, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner passed away after a short illness at 
h\s residence at Bikaner House in Bombay. 

Mr. L, S, Amery, Secretary oi State for India and Burma, in a written 
answer to a parliamentary question outlined plans for the re-establishment of 
normal life in Burma after the eviction of the Japanese. 

An India Command Joint War communique slated from New Delhi : “On the 
Assam Front our forward patrols are now operating in the Town area'^in the 
Upper Chindwin District.’* 

Mr. 0. P. Landson, (chairman) addressing the ordinary annual meeting of the 
Calcutta branch of t!ie European Association, held in Calcutta, referred to the 
Indian political problem and said that the Association felt that constitutional 
changes should be held in abeyance during the period of the war. 

Among non-official resolutions ballotted for discussion in the Central Assembly 
^ on Feb. 18, were two, in one of which Pandit Nilkantha Das urged immediate 
steps to implement the Federal part of the government of India Act and in the 
other, Mr. K. C. Neogy recommended the suspension of the Central Legislature. 

Dr. E. S. Moonje, in a press interview in New Delhi, suggested an “un¬ 
official army” of 1,100,000 Indians—a lakh from each province to be trained by 
the Government of India, particularly in guerilla warfare, to stand as a second 
line of defence behind the fighting forces. This unofficial array, he added, 
would be used to maintain order in the country in times of emergency. 

M. Sadak of the Turkish Press Mission, speaking at a luncheon in Calcutta, 
said : “In the course of our sojourn in the country, it has been possible for us 
to go and come in contact with the people and appreciate the entire civilization 
of India, old as well as new.” 

Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Personal Envoy, arrived at 
Lahore on a week’s visit to the Punjab. 

8rd. M. Atay, leader of the Turkish Press delegation, replying to an address of 
welcome by the Mayor of Calcutta, paid a hanasome tribute to India’s war effort. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement to the Press at Hyderabad, made an 
apml to the Muslim League leaders to oome to an agreement with the Congress 
ana the British Government to solve the impasse in India* 
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Mr. 8. Satyamarti, m. l, a., (Central) was ordered to be released by the 
government of Madras on medical grounds. 

4th. The Congress view-print regarding the political situation in India was placed 
before Mr, William Phillips, President RoosevelPs Personal Envoy, by Lala 
Duni Chand Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly, 

Mr, N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met the 
Committee of the Association of Indian Industries in Bombay, declared: 
Export of foodgrains from India has been considerably curtailed during recent 
months and imports came to less than three days* rice consumption of India. 

5th. Sir Baron Joy til aka, the Ceylon Govern men t*s representative in Delhi, ob¬ 
served : “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be on bad terms.*' 

Of the 11 adjournment motions tabled for the opening day of the Central 
Legislative Assembly, 4 sought to raise a debate on the food position. They 
were tabled by Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 
and Mr. B. Banerjea. 

Sir Tenant Sloan, Adviser to the Governor of the United Provinces, at a 
Press Conference at Lucknow, said that a considerable number of persons de¬ 
tained under Rules 26 and 120 had already been released and it was the policy 
of Government to release such persons as soon as their further detention was 
considered to be unwarranted. 

6th. The Executive Committee of the Sind Journalist Association requested the 
Government to withdraw the order served on the editor of the Sind Observer 
“directing him to submit editorial comments for pre-censorship for a month. 

The Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly decided to send a 
representative for inclusion in the Bengal Cabinet to 611 the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherji. 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, emphasised the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indian community to face the economic and political prob¬ 
lems, that would confront them in an India which was soon going to be free, 
in a spirit of stern realism, and to formulate their future policy accordingly. 

7th. Mr. M. N. Roy, at a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion of the observance 
of “Peoples Freedom Day’*, explained “the fundamental principles of a genuinely 
democratic constitution guranteeiug to the people of India the freedom they 
need.** 

Dr. K, Lakshmanswamy Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, in 
his address on the occasion of the annual founder's day of Annamalai Uni- 
versity, refuted the criticism that Indian Universities had failed to fuJ61 their 
purpose and the higher education as imparted in India had not turned a success. 

8th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, visualized the part that the RoU- 
rians the world over would play in achieving “a world ideal of brotherhood 
of man, in sharp contrast to the set6sh objectives of Axis nations.” 

Mr. N. H. Barker, Member for Food and Commerce addressing the 2nd. 
meeting of the Food Advisory Council, in New Delhi, said that the statistical 
position of food crops of the year, though not quite satisfactory, was not such 
as to justify any undue alarm or panic. 

Proposals for the renewals of grants during the year 1943-44 for the develop¬ 
ment of the handloom, Bericulture in small scale and cottage woolen indus¬ 
tries were approved by the Btanding Finance Committee at its meeting held 
in New Delhi. Bir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member, presidea. The 
grants agreed to amounted to Rs. 5 lakhs in the case of the Ist. and to Rs. 1 
lakh each in the case of the 2nd. and 3rd. 

9th« Mr. M. A. Karani gave notice of an adjournment motion in the Centrsl 
Assembly to discuss the Government- of India’s “failure to take the Legislature 
into conddence in respect of very-important lands of the country for which 
the Governor-general is compelled to issue ordinances.” 

Dr. P. Bubbarayau, former Madras Minister, in a Press statement made an 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take steps to end the political deadlock in the country.. 

loth. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks' duration from 
the lOth of January.—A Government of India Press Communique issued in 
this connection said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during 
it, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrns fruit to water to make the 

5 
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water drinkable, ae his wish was not to fast to death but to survive 
the ordeal. 

The Central Assembly began its budget session. 

The Working Oommittee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League nominated 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the All India 
Muslim League. 

Pandit L.K. Maitra (Nationalist Party) gave notice of two adjournment motions 
in the Central Assembly to discuss Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and the situations 
created therefor. 

llth. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery told the House of Commons : 
“Mr. Gandhi was in his normal state of health when ho decided yesterday to 

The Central Assembly passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. Baijnath Bajoria’s 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control order. The 
Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted for the motion. 

The Secretary of State for India reported in the House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Vernon Bartlet (Independent) suggesting that instead of ship¬ 
ping wheat to India to relieve famine conditions tliero, he shcruld initiate dis¬ 
cussions with the Government of the Union of South Africa for the purchase 
of maize.—Mr. Amery said that conditions in India were not famine conditions. 
The immediate request of the Government of India was for wheat and he had 
no reason to think that maize would be an acceptable substilute. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. N. R. Barker, Fond Member, replying to Mr. 
K. 0. Neogy, said : “The Government of India are not committed to supply 
of any specific quantity of foodstuffs to Ceylon. They have, however, undertaken 
to assist Ceylon in respect of her primary grain requirements as far as may be 
possible having regard to India’s corn and food position from time to time.” 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. C. M. Trivedi read out an answer 
to a question on the situation in the E. and S. borders of India. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion on Mr. Neogy’s resolution urging 
an inquiry by a committee of members of the house into allegations of excesses 
committed by the police and the military in dealing with the disturbances iu 
the country. 

The annexures containing Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy on August 
14, 1943, the Viceroy’s reply thereto and Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the 
Government of India were released for publication together with the Gandhi- 
Viceroy Correspondence. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, members belonging to different parties 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget Session of the Council. 

18th. Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to the Viceroy 
by several leading Indian merchants and business organizations in the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta presiding, passed a resolution expressing concern at the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi which culminated in the fast. The 
resolution expressed the fear that, in view of his age and the duration of the 
fast, danger of serious results to his health and life could not be minimised, and 
it should be the duty of every one to explore every method by which his life 
could be saved. 

Mr. Bayed Abdul Aziz, in the course of his convocation speech at Aligarh 
University said : “A little reflection will show that the relationship of Hindus 
and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers, who living under one roof, 
find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but, who once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common and of affection for their parents and other members of the family”. 

A Salute of 125 guns proclaimed the accession of H. H. Sir Sadul &ngh]i 
Bahadur to the *'Gadi” of Bikanir. 

14th. ^e Bombay Governmefit issued the following bulletin on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
condition :-~“Mr. Gandhi continues to be troubled with nausea and broken 
slwp and his condition is not so satisfactory as yesterday”. 

TT n Hallett, Governor of the tl. P. addressing the Oouncil of the 

U. P. Merchants’ Chamber at Cawnpore, said: “We h«^ve a vast task before 
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UB, first to win this war, then face the economic, social and political probleme 
which will at once arise. Do not let us indulg;e in mean destructive ciiticisms. 
Let us unite and co-operate ; if we do so, we shall shorten the war, and what is 
even more important, will get a new order in the peace”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party was formed, which was to 
be called, “The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party”, with two of eight Labour 
Members, namely, Mr. Aftab Ali and Mr. J. M. Gupta.—-The programme of the 
party would be drawn up in consultation with the various trade unions at 
a conference. 

The Governor of Bihar, by a proclamation, decided to suspend those provi¬ 
sions of the Government of India Act which required Jth of the members of the 
Legislative Council to retire after 3 years. 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme for the Dniverties of India, was in 
augurated at Aligarh University by Air Vice-Marshal A. 0. Collier, represen¬ 
ting Air A. C. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, in his Budget Statement in the 
Central Assembly, reviewing a year of “unparalleled activity and prosperity” for 
Indian state-owned railways, continued that “prosperity is illusory. But although 
critics will give railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that 
it has been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price 
of what we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of available 
equipment”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, expressed his 
inability to join the proposed Conference at Delhi of prominent leaders to discuss 
the situation arising out of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. 

A resolution by the Central Committee of Communist Party of India, said: 
•‘Mahatma Gandhi’s statement have swept off every obstacle, every prejudice, 
that stands in the way of our great patriotic parties uniting among themselves 
and with the ))eople8 of the United iMations”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Pandit L. K. Maitra moving an adjourn¬ 
ment motion on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, appealed to members of the House to 
set aside all political considerations and unite in demanding the “immediate and 
unconditional” release of a great Indian who he said was revered by all. 

In the Council of State, Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved an adjournment motion 
demanding the “unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi”. 

16tli. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division, Sardar Sant 
Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed on the Hindusthan 
Times, Delhi, with regard to the .publication of news relating to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq foreshadowed 
taxation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943-44, The yield of the proposed 
enhanced taxation was estimated at Ks. 33 lakhs. 

In the Council of State non-official resolutions figured on the agenda of the 
Council. 

17th. A communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health said : “Mr. Gandhi bad a better day on the whole on Tuesday, but his 
general condition continues to cause anxiety”. 

A Press Communique from Mew Delhi stated ; ‘'The Hon. Sir H, P. Mody, 
M. B. E. the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarkar and the Hon. Mr. M. S. Aney having 
tendered their resignations of the offices of Members of the Governor General’s 
Executive Oouncil, H. E. the Governor General has accepted their resigna¬ 
tions”. 

Sir James Taylor, k. o. i. e.. Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, died 
in Bombay. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
replying on behalf of the Home Member, informed Sir Ziauddin Ahmed that 
40 Conferences and Committee Meetings were convened by the civil departments 
of the Government of India from April, 1942, to Feb. 1. 1943. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq Resented the 
Budget. He confined his observations to the salient features of the Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion on India’s food, fuel, drugs 
and cloth situation was continued. 

ISth. The following communique was issued by the Bombay Governm^it about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s health '‘The following is the report on Mr. Gandhi’s 
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condition up to this Afternoon :—“Although Mr* Gandhi had a total of 9 hours 
sleep he is not refreshed nor mentally alert. “There is other evidence of 
euremia which is progressive. “The heart action is feebler. “Anxiety as to his 
condition deepens. Sd. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Maj. Gen. R. H. Candis, Dr. B. 0. 
Boy, Lt. Ool. M. G. Bhandari, Dr. Sushila Nayar & Lt. Col. B. Z. Shah.“ 

A joint statement issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, Mr. N. R. Barker and Sir 
H. P. Mody said :—“Our resignations from the Governor-Generars Council have 
been announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation 
that certain differencfs arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue 
(the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we felt 
we could no longer retain our offices. We wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration the Viceroy had extended to us 
throughout the period during which we had the privilege of being associated 
with him in the Government of the country.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
in reply to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed declared that the physical damage caused to 
railway assets on the B. and N. W. Railway and E. I. Railway as the result of 
the political disturbances amounted in round figures to Rs. 16 lakhs and Rs. 
l4 lakhs respectively. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a supplementary demand for a grant for 
the current year amounting to over Rs. 3 crores was presented by Mr. A, K. 
Faziul Huq. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, said : 
“I am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr. Gandhi to the 
discretion of the Government of India.” 

19lh. The Bombay Government issued a communique re : Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health, which stated inter alia : “There is little change in the general condition 
except increasing weakness.” 

Aoout 200 leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British from all parts of the 
country met in New Delhi to give expression, as Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said, 
“to the feeling iu this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to 
end his fast.” 

The drafting Committee of the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and in view of the reports received about his 
health, the committee resolved to send the draft resolution to the Viceroy for 
immediate action. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting the Bengal 
Government to move the Government of India for the immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Railway Budget, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the railways were being 
run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely public utility 
concern but as a mixture of both and as one or the other according as 
the Government liked. 

20tb. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, suggested, “a 
national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself to break his fast, the only way 
now, which is likely to prove more effective than any other to save his life.” 

The Bombay Government issued the following communique about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s condition ; ‘‘Mr. Gandhi’s condition has changed considerably for the 
worse* His condition is very grave. (Sd). Dr. B. ( 3 . Roy, Mal-Gen. R. A 
Candy, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. S, Nayar, Lt. Col. M. G. Bhandari, Lt. CoL 
B. Z. Shah.” 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent the following reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution urging 
Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow :—“His Excellency 
asks me to say that he has received and considered the resolution adopted 
by the conference under your chairmanship, of which you were good enough 

to send him a copy today.The attitude of the Government of India in the 

matter of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail in the communique 
which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At the Leadeis* Conference in New Delhi, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, moving the 
resolution urging the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi, said that his 

S lea was that Mahatma Gandhi’s release was essentially necessary in the 
itorests of fairness and justice. 
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21st The Bombay Government issued a communique stating that Mahatma 
Gandhi was entremely weak and if the fast was not endecf without delay, it 
might be too late to save his life, 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : ‘ We 
should be prepared for the worst but I should very strongly deprecate any 
demonstration leading to the disturbance of the peace/* 

The Standing Committee of the Leaders’ Conference held a discussion in 
New Delhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, on the Viceroy’s reply to the 
resolution passed by the conference with regard to the request for the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and unanimously approved a cable to be sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 

The annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India was held at Jaipur. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, delivered the inaugural address. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Parties’ Sikh Conference 
held at Lahore, under the presidentship of Snrdar Baldeo Singh, Development 
Minister, Punjab, the situation created by Mahatma Gandhi's fast was discussed. 
The meeting decided to aend a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy 
urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi in the interests 
of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

22Dd. The doctor’s report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he rallied 
from a crisis and slept for about 5^ hrs. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief session when the excess demands 
for a grant of about Rs. 50,000 for 1940-41, presented to the House by Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, at an earlier meeting came up for consideration. 

An 86-pagfl booklet entitled “Congress Responsibility for the disturbanees, 
1942-4H” related the troubles which followed “the sanctioning of a mass 
movement by the A. I. C. C. on Aug, 8, 1942.” 

“The "'Manchester Guardian'\ in the course of a leader on Mahatma Gandhi, 
said : “What the India Government and our government have to consider is not 
merely the barren question as to who is responsible for the disorders of last 
autumn, but the question as to what sort of India with what new and harder 
problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded discussion on the motion moved 
by Mr. N. R. Barker, ‘That the situation in this country as regards food, 
fuel, drugs and the production and distribution of standard cloth be taken into 
consideration.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of constitutional importance was 
raised by Dr. Nalinakshya Banyal when he sought on a point of order, a 
ruling from the chair, as to whether the house had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a particular matter. 

The CouiKjil of State held a general discuBsiou on the railway budget.—Sir 
Edward Benthall referred to the manufacture of locomotives in India, and 
said that the Government had already decided to manufacture them in India. 
He referred to the recommendations of the Humphrey—Srinivasan Committee. 

23rd. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that there was 
no appreciable change to record. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Bir Edward Benthall. the Transport 
Member, Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of 
post-war reconstruction, indicated the possibility of railways running air 
services in India after the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. Karaini Kumar Dutt, Leader of the 
official Congress Party, and Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosaain, 
Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, participated in the general discussion 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Roosevelt received telegrams from a number of Americans including 
Pearl Buck, asking him to use bis good offices to urge the unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and reopening negotiations between Britisk and 
Indian leaders. 

24th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s general condition showed a slight improvement. 

Mr. Churchill, replying to the cable sent to him by the Leaders’ Conference 
Committee urging Mahatma Gandhi's immediate release, endorsed the Govern* 
jnent of India’s policy. 
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In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discnsBion on the Budget vae 
continued. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded discussion on the Ealway 
Budget which was passed. 

In the Council of State, the necessity for giving the executive authority a 
free hand in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed. 

25th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he had made 
no further progress. There was no appreciable change in his condition. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, answering questions in 
the House of Commons, said that the British Government entirly agreed with 
the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts 
to enforce his unconditional release. 

The Bengal Legislative Council concluded general discussion of the Budget. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Mr. C. N. Trivedi 
introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 and the 
Indian Air Force Act of 1932. 

26th. Prayers for “all those devoted to the service of India and especially for 
Mr. Gandhi” were offered by the Bishop of Southwork at St. Martin-in-the-nelds. 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, who resigned from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, issued 
a statement regarding hie resignation. 

Mr. R. R. Haddow, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, explained the attitude of the 
European commercial and industrial interests, as represented by the Chamber, 
towards the crisis in India as also towards the wider issue of India’s political 
and constitutional future. 

The time of the Bengal Legislative Council was occupied with the discussion 
of the supplementary demand for the current year amounting to over Es. 
3 crores presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore were discussed 
by the Executive Committee of the Tagore Society. 

A report received from Palghat said that Mr. P. Achutha Menon, i. c. 8. 
Collector of Guntur, was appointed Agent-general for India in Washington, 
in succession to Sir G. 8. Bajpai. 

27th. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, introducing the India Budget for 
1943-44, in the Central Legislative Assembly disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 
94,66 crores for the current year and a prospective deficit of 60.28 crores 
next year on the basis of existing taxation.—The Finance Member urged the 
need for economy in personal expenditure. He said that during the war there 
was an obvious alternative to private spending which most powerfully assisted 
the war effort—investment in loans of the Government of India on the 
largest posible scale. 

The Government of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the 
Janmabhoomi Mudranalaya declaring the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

28th. The Bombay Government issued a press communique on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
condition. “Mr Gandhi’s general condition shows improvement. He is 

alert and in good spirits*.” 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board observed : “If 
India wants her children to be taught properly, she must be prepared to pay 
her teachers properly or face the alternative which is permanent inferiority in 
the society of civilized nations”. 

A large number of visitors saw Mahatma Gandhi and most of them were 
his personal friends or his own relatives. 


March 1943 

^ Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 3rd. March at 9-34.1.S.T. 
All the six doctors who had been attending on him during his 21 
days fast were present. 

Sir Bijay Prosad Singh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was 
elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Some Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
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under the Indian Criminal Law iimendment Aot: The All-India 
Spinners* Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Boad, 
Calcutta, Burdwan District Congress Committee, Katwa Sub-divisional 
Congress Committee and Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended). 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget— 
Sir K. V. Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard¬ 
ships caused by the rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : “No restrictions 
have been placed by the Afghan Government specifically against 
Indian traders and nationals in Afghanistan.** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim 
League. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader 
of the House, indicated the prospect of two more sessions instead of the 
usual Autumn session in September. 

The All-India non-Congrcss loaders who met in Bombay, expressed 
the opinion that both the goveruinent and the Congress should recon¬ 
sider thoir policy and their talks with Mahatma Gandhi led them to 
believe that a move for reconciliation would bear fruit. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Birmingham emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India, 
in the war. 

His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to approve the 
continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, K C.S.I. O.I.B. 
Home Member, Government of India. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of 
salaries for teachers in schools of all grades. 

Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India 
Akali Conference observed inter alia : “I deprecate any differences 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought”. 

Mr. J. Van Manen, formerly general secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, died in Calcutta. 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court, 
for conspiring to wage war against the King. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill. 

The All-India Indian Christian Conference put forward the demand 
that a round table conference should be convened immediately in India 
to solve the political problems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was released from detention on grounds of health. 

The Pakistan Day was observed on the 23rd. March—Mr. Jinnah > 
sent a message to the Muslims of India, stating that the ‘Pakistan 
Scheme* was the final national goal of Muslim India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same “gotra** or “pravar** and between 
Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste was discussed, 

Sardar Gurubux Naurang, presiding over the 3rd. Prachar Conference 
of the Sikhs of northern India, observed : The Sikhs as a nation are 
prepared to forego all their claims to communal representations at. the 
altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others also give up their 
claims and the communal award ceases to exist.'‘ 
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Mr. S. Safcyamurti died in Madras. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal brought into force Sec. 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and took upon himself the 
administration of the Province. 

In the Council of State, General Sir Alan Hartley said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training 
Corps to four of the universities besides Aligarh. 

1st. In the communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s condition, it was stated that he was in ^^ood spirits.—It was the 21st. 
day of Mahatma Gandhi’s last. 

Dr. Y. H. Ku, leader of the Chinese Educational Mission, addressing Press 
correspondents in Delhi, said: ‘ Our mission is simple. The Generalissimo 
has sent us here, in response to the kind invitation of H. E. the Viceroy, 
representing the Government and people of India, to make a first-hand study 
oi various educational and cultural institutlous throughout India.” 

The food position in Bombay was reviewed at a meeting of the Food Advisory 
Council, Bombay. Mr. H. F. Knight, Adviser to the Governor, presided. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. in an appeal in connexion with 
Red Cross week, said that the U. P. should aim at collecting Rs. *d0 lakhs 
during the year 1945. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the general discussion of the budget 
concluded.—The Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Gluilam Hiissaiu 
Hidayatullah, replying to the debate, rebutted the charge that the revenue 
returns had been underestimated. 

Mr. Syed Nausher Ali, ex-Minister, was elected speaker of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Orissa l^egislative Assembly, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance 
Minister, in presenting the Budget, disclosed a deficit of Rs 3,81 lakhs in the 
Budget estimate for 1943-44. 

2ncl. Tfie Central Legislative Assembly agreed to Sir Edward Benthall’s 

resolution recommending certain interim changes ( as wartime arrangement ) 
in the convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

In the Council of State, sn adjournment motion by Mr. A Imam seeking to 
discuss “the unsatisfactory arrangement between H. M. Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding defence expenditure” was disallowed by the President, 
Sir David Devadoss, on the ground that the subject could be discussed during 
the general debate on the new Budget. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was elected President 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

8rd. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 9. 34. I.S.T. All the six doctors who had 
been attending on him during his 21 days’ fast were present. Besiks the 
doctors, only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Bantosh Kumar Basu, Minister 
for Public Health and Local self-Governraent introduced the Bengal Vagrancy 
Bill, whereby Government proposed to take powers to collect all genuine 
vagrants and place them in homes established by the Government. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Mohd. Abdul Gani’s Bill to 
provide for the better administration of Muslim wakfs in Delhi Province as 
reported and amended by the joint committee. Two amendments by the 
mover were also incorporated. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly passed by 24 votes to 3, a non official 
resolution on Pakistan moved by Mr. G. M. Syed, a member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League. ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the Bill introduced by the Revenue 
Mimster to amend the Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Act 
194(}‘ came up for consideration, the President after consulting the opinions 
® mu Minister-in-charge and party leaders, postponed consideration of the Bill 
The following Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act-The All-India SDinnera’ 
Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta, Burdwau 
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District Congress Committee, Katwa Bubdivisional Congress Committee and 
Eatwa Town Congress Committee (suspended) 

Haripala Congress office (Hooghly District) known as the “Haripal Ealyan 
Sangha’’ was declared as a place used *Tor the purpose of unlawful association**. 

4tfa. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, supplementary estimates of expenditure 
for the current year, aggregating Rs. 2,38,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar 
Lai, Finance Minister. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Govind Deshraukh’s Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British possession shall be 
entitled only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel* 
residence, acquisition, holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, 
franchise, the holding of public office or the carrying on of any occupation, 
business, trade or profession in British India as are accorded by the law 
or administration of such possession to persons of Indian origin. 

6th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manohar lal, Finance Minister 
anticipated a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the current years on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Rs. 50 lakhs in the coming year. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the Budget propsals were discussed. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a non-official resolution urging the 
allotment of “sufficient funds’* in next year’s Budget “for small irrigational 
^irojects” in E. and N. Bengal “for the purpose of reclaiming cultivable waste 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, strong support for the Budget proposals 
was expressed by Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening 
the general debate on the Budget. 

6th. The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget.—Sir K. R. 
Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hardships caused by the 
rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : “No restrictions have been 
imposed by the Afghan Government specifically against Indian traders and 
nationals in Afganistan* 

7th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim League. 

At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council, the Secretary of the 
League announced in New Delhi, that all Provincial Leagues had unanimously 
recommended Mr. Jinnah’s name for the presidentship. The Council thereupon 
re-elected Mr. Jinnah as President. 

Dr. B. 0. Roy, presiding at a meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta 
University in observance of the Thanks-giving Day for the successful termination 
of Mahatmaji’s fast, revealed what Mahatma Gandhi had said after the fast was over : 

“I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it is 
because he has some more mission for me to fulfil.” 

At the meeting of the Muslim League Council in New Delhi, the position of the 
Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly in relation to the League 
was explained by the Punjab Premier. Lt. Col. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan. 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division Sardar Sant 
Singh’s motion to discuss the repressive policy of the government.’* 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Fibanoe 
Minister, di8(do8ed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs, 10,10,000 in introducing 
the Assam Budget for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council* the food situation was discussed, when the 
Government policy in this regard was criticised. • 

9tb. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement renewing the food situation in 
the province was made by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Commerce 
and Labour, when the discussion on the resolution tabled by the Muslim League 
opposition relating to the problem of food supply was resumed. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the prospect of two more sessions instead 
of the usual Autumn session in September was indicated by Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Leader of the House. 

10th, The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by thirty nine votes to twenty four 
the cut motion moved by Mr. Yusuf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, 
to discuss the administration of Martial Law in Sind. ^ 

In the Council of State, replying to Mr. Hoosain Imam’s supplementary 

8 
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? [ue8tion, Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Posts and Air Services, gave the 
ollowing assurance: *'The question of protecting the best interests of the 
Muslim and other minority communities in my departments is under the active 
consideration of the Government. 

The Council of State resumed discussion of Mr. DalaPs resolution relating to 
the utilization of sterling balances held in London. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, general discussion of the Budget was 
initiated by Mr. Baidyanath Mukherji. 

The authorities of the Calcutta University received a letter from the Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner, Government of India/ asking them to recommend 5 or 6 
poBt-gradnate students who would like to go to China under the Government of 
India’s scheme for the exchange of research students between Universities in 
China and India. 

The All India Leaders, who met in Bombay at the residence of Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, issued the following statement:—‘ We are of opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a reconsideration of their policy both by 
the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which some of us have 
had with Gandhiji lead us to believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present juncture will bear fruit.” 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, in a statement to the Press said: “The resolution 
regarding Pakistan passed by the Muslim League majority in the Sind Assembly 
IS an indication of a general policy which is likely to be followed by those few 
legislatures and those local or district representative institutions which the 
Muslim Leagues or Muslima in general may happen to hold in their grip.** 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the House rejected by 92 to 78 votes, 
the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure the* 
Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, a statement on the rice position in Assam 
was made by Sir M. Saadulla, Premier, replying to a debate raised through a 
resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry who urged stoppage of 
export of rice from the province. 

11th. Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, was asked in the House of 
Commons about the Conferences of non-Congress leaders at Delhi and Bombay.— 
Mr. Amery said : '*1 have no statement to make regarding this, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been communicated to the Government of India/’* 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the desirability of the government making 
their decision on the recommendation of the Floud Oommission and giving effect 
to it within the next financial year was urged. 

The Bengal Government in a Press note declared categorically that there 
would be no statutory maximum price for wholesale transactions in paddy or rice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill. ^ 


12th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at Birmingham 
emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India in the war. 

Tributes to Mahatma Gandhi were paid by the M. P.’s, Mr. Rhys Davies, Mr. 
Samuel Silverman and Mr. W. G. Cove and by the novelists, Vera Brittain 
and Ethel Mannin, at a Press Luncheon Conference held by the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Britain, in London. 

ihe Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-official resolution urging that 
W p. ^ of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province be met 
revenues. Thq Governor was requested to make a representation to 
the Government of India. 

the Budget debate in the Assam Assembly concluded, 

Mr. J. JoneSf Cb^rmaii of the Indian Tea Association, addressing that body’s 
annual meeting in Calcutta, said : “Despite difficulties arising out of the war 
9^,^* E. India produced the greatest crop that has ever been made 
whlin^crops^were^ mllen” of manufacture which was established 

A Communique stated ‘i “His Majesty the King has been grsciousiv nieased to 
offio6of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxweii, K.OBI 01 a 
.Government of India for a further period" 
i.f . Legislative Assembly, on the resumption of the debate on the 

Xst. reading oI the Fina»ce Bill. Sit Ziauddiu Ahmed OQmmS w 
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preference shown to the textile industry by the supply department at the 
expense of other industries particularly leather. 

13tk. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
announced the decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a permanent 
Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as was done in Bombay. 

Proposals for supplementary grants, to meet excess expenditure in a few 
departments in 1942-43, were approved at a meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee held in New Delhi—Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member to the 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to consider the question of training, recruitment and condition of service of 
teachers, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in schools of all grades, both in the rural and urban areas, and for 
employing only qualified and well trained teachers in the schools,—The report 
was forwarded to Provincial Governments for action, 

The Select Committee appointed by the Orissa Legislative Assembly approved 
the Orissa University Bill with certain important changes. 

14th. Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India Akali 
Conference held at Bhowanigarh ( Patiala State ), observed : “I deprecate any 
difference between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought. Certain Hindus^, 
with the backing of a powerful press, like to dominate Sikh politics and they 
cannot brook any independent thinking on our part. The Azad Punjab scheme 
will free the Hindus and the Sikhs alike from the shackle of Muslim 
domination. I am prepared to give up the scheme only if the Hindus convince 
me of its negative value to them.” 

16th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, an authoritative statement on commu¬ 
nal representation in the services of the Supply Department was made by 
Mr. F. A. Mackeowii, Joint Secretary, when the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill was resumed. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : *Tt has been decided to create several 
posts of Regional Food Commissioners for the better co-ordination and control 
of food supplies all over India, including the Indian States, and to assist all 
governments in the application of the All-India places for dealing with food 
matters. This decision is the result of unanimous recommendation made to the 
Government at the 2nd. All-India Food Conference held here in February.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decisions of the Government of 
Bengal on the Land Revenue Commissioner's recommendations were announced 
, by Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Revenue Minister.—The Commission bad recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisitions by the Stale of all 
rent-receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under 
the government. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, 
replying to charges of government “extravagance’’ in the use of paper, pointed 
out that, while shortage of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. He 
gave figures of publication in England and India and said that, while in 
England in 1940, 11,000 publications were issued, the figure for India was 15,000. 

17th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, by 48 votes to 21, the 1st. reading of 
the Finance Bill was passed. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. 

Wheh the House resumed discussion of the Bill, Dr. P. N. Banerjee, Leader, 
Nationalist Party complained that the Finance Member’s reply in the 
question of sterling balance was unsatisfactory and asked that a committee of 
the House be appointed to place itself in touch with the currents of thought 
abroad and safeguard the interests of the eountry. 

Mr. T. B. Pillay, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, following the 
recommendations of the International Tea Committee that the er^isting 
international tea agreement among tea producers be extended beyond March 
81» 1943, for the period of hostilities and two financial years thereafter, a Bill 
was introduced in the Central Assembly to make necessary amendment to 
the Tea Control Act, 1938. 

The death occurred at the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta of Mr. 
John Van Manen, lormely General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
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18 tb, Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked if he had 
considered the report of the Bombay Conference of Non-Congress Leaders 
and what response had been made to their plea.—He replied : “The resolution 
passed by the Bombay Conference contemplated an approach to the Viceroy. 
1 an not aware that any such approach has yet been made. Meantime, I 
am not prepared to make any further statement on the matter of the resolution’’. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney, addressing the Yeotmal District Association, at Yeotmal, 
said: “1 stand today for the same principles and the same line of action 
that I stood for when I accepted office, and I believe it is necessary to 
co-operate with the Government in the war efiorts to defeat the Axis Powers.” 

A Bind Government Communique stated: “The Pir Pagaro has been 
sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court on a charge of conspiring to 
wage war against the King.” 

Mr. A. 0. Ben, President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
over the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, discussed the position 
regarding supply of foodstuffs, particulaly rice and atta. 

The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill without division, after 
agreeing to official amendments of minor character. 

Sir Purushottamdas, Chairman of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
addressed a letter to the Government of India regarding Ceylon’s request for 
Indian labour. 

19th. Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his presidential speech at the 25th. Session 
of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in New Delhi, said: I 
feel even at this late stage that a small Conference of Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the 
present political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-opera¬ 
tion in the war effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in 
detention and sabotage continues”. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. 

20tb. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Colville, Governor-Designate of Bombay, arrived in 
Karachi. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill by 42 
votes to 23. The Muslim League and Nationalists voted againt the Bill. 

A number of questions were put in the Assembly, on the appointment of 
Mai. Gen. Wood as Administrator-General, Eastern Frontier Communications 
in Mar. 1942. 

The Council of State held a 2 min. sitting when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Indian Finance Bill, the Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product 
Excise Bill, as passed by the Assembly. 

The All-India Indian Christian ‘Conference, in New Delhi, put forward 
the demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to solve the constitutional problems. 

Slat. In response to request made to him by newspaper editors for a round¬ 
table conference to review the working of the A. I. N. E. C. resolution of October 
1942, the Minister for Home Affairs. Bind^ convened a Conference at 
Karachi at which all the editors of Karachi newspapers and the Provincial 
Press Adviser were present. 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, who was released from detention on grounds of health, 
arrived at Parnakuti. 

22nd. The Government of Madras issued a Press Communique detailing 
their budget estimates for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of rice shortage was again raised. 

In the Punjab legislative Assembly, Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Premier, declared: “I stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, 
the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 

28rd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a message to the Muslims of India on Pakistan 
Day says ; “Today ( Mar. 23) is a day of great significance to Muslim India. 
On this auspicious day, 3 vears ago, was declared at Lahore, for the first time 
authoritatively from the platform of the All-India Muslim League the 
final National goal of Muslim India, which later on came to be luiown as 
lbs ^'Pakistan s&eme*’. 
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Sir John Colville, Governor-designate of Bombay arrived in Bombay, 

The Central Legislative Assembly carried without a division the motion of 
the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a 
Committee of 9 to serve with the war Transport and Finance Members, 
and the Financial Commissioner, Railways, to consider matters arising out 
of Clause iv of the Railway Convention resolution adopted by the House 
earlier in the season. 

The text of the Viceroy^s reply to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which was 
communicated by the latter to Mr. M. R. Jayakar, formed the subject 
matter of prolonged discussion at Mr. Jayakar’s ])lace in Bombay, when 
Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai were present, 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, presiding at a meeting of the Muslim community in 
observance of the Pakistan Day in Calcutta, expressed the hope that after 
his fast, Mahatma Gandhi would throw all his weight in favour of an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a four-day debate on the food situation 
in the Province concluded, when the House, by 16 to 15 votes, passed a 
Government party member's amendment on the subject. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, what he described as a motion of censure 
of the Bengal Ministry, was moved on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition 
by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under 
General Administration was taken up. 

24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. IJussainbhai Lalji sought leave for 
an adjournment motion to discuss *‘the urgent necessity” to impress on H. M. Q. 
the importance of keeping In close contact with India in the same way as they 
were keeping in contact with the Dominions, Allies and friends in the matter 
of the future management of exchange and international currency before agree¬ 
ments were arrived at. 

Sir John Colville was sworn in as Governor of Bombay. The Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Sir John Beaumont administered the oath. 

In the Council of State, the attention of the Government was drawn to the 
Viceroy’s remark in one of his letters to Mahatma Gandhi, which stated: “You 
may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves 
before the world if you can”. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, giving impressions of his tour in an interview 
Baid: “American interest in the Indian problem is extremely keen and the 
Americans are deeply sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but their know¬ 
ledge of the factors of the Indian situation is neither deep nor accurate”. 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachar moved his 
resolution recommending drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the 
treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking that members of the 
Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons and interview political 
prisoners so that they could draw attention to the inconveniences and restrictions 
imposed on these prisoners with a view to eliminating them. 

In the direct election to the Bengal Council, 5 candidates belonging to the 
Muslim League were declared elected. 

In the Council of State, the. Indian Finance Bill as passed by the Lower 
House, came up for consideration. 

26th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages between 
Hindus belonging to tne same “Gotra” or “Pravar” and between Hindus 
belonging to different subdivisions of the same caste was discussed on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Govind Deshmukb, who asked for its reference to a select 
committee. 

Bardar Gurbux Bingh Naurang, a Sikh leader of Lahore, presiding over the 
Third Praebar Conference of the Sikhs of Northern India at Paontu Bahib, 
observed: “The Bikbs as a nation are prepared to forego all their claims-to 
communal representation at the altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others 
also give *up their communal claims, and the communal award, which is the 
biggest block in the path of nationalism, ceases to exist”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemblyt Mr. Fazlul Huq, replying to a question, 
■aid that two women were killed as a result of practice shooting in the evacuatea 
area in Bonarpur Thaua, 24-ParganDaB District. 

The CouDcil of State passed ue Finance Bill by 20 votes to 12. 
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37tb. The position of the Bengal Ministry vas discussed at a meeting of the 
working committee of tlie Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabba, held in Calcutta, 
Dr. Bhvama Prasad Mukherjee presiding. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to the question standing in the 
name of Mr. Jagannath Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyari Bbankar Roy, Parliamentary 
Beeretary, stated that Mr. Biswanath Das, leader of the Orissa Assembly 
Congress Party bad sent a motion of no-confidence in the Ministry from 
Berhampore jail* 

The 16th annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry which met in New Delhi, with Mr, G. L. Mehta, President, in the 
Chair, passed three resolutions put from the chair on the political situation, 
India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian silver 
in England. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by a majority of 20 votes, a cut motion 
moved by Mr. K. A. Hamilton (European group) in connexion with the budget 
demand under the head “Extraordinary charges in India”, censuring the 
Government lor alleged failure to deal with black markets and speculation in 
hoarding of foodstuffs was rejected.—The voting being 109 to 99, 

28th. Mr. 8. Satyamurti died in Madras. 

A surplus of Es. 61 lakhs was estimated in the Bihar Government Budget 
for 1943-44. 

i9thi Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. His 
resignation was accepted by H. E. the Governor. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. J. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary, 
Supply Department, told Mr. K. 0. Neogy that the Government of India had 
instructed the Indian Supply Mision in Washington lo endeavour two power 
alcohol plants on Lend-Lease terms. The policy of the Government of India 
was to encourage the production of power alcohol. 

In the Council of Sta e, replying to a question by R. B. Lain Ram Saran Das, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, Deputy Commander-in-chief, India, said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training Corps 
to four other Universities besides Aligarh, in 1943, and it was expected that this 
would be done immediately. The Council adopted the Tobacco Excise Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Sultan Ahmed’s motion 
for reference to joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. 

Both, In the House of Commons, there was a large gathering of members for the 
debate on the general situation in India.—The debate took place on a series 
of formal Government motions asking the House to approve the continuances 
in force, for a further 12 montlis, of the pioc^lamations made under Sec. 93 
of the Government of India Act, by which emergency regimes were established 
in 6 Indian Provinces towards the end of 1939 following on the resignations 
of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak of the war.—'J'he Secretary of 
State, Mr. Amery said: “The resolutions before the House concern only 
6 out of 4 provinces of India. In the remaining 5 provinces, Indian 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislatures control a vast majority 
of the subjects affecting the daily life of their fellow citizens. 

It is only in provinces controlled by the Congress Par^ organization that 
Self-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of 
the Congress Party in Oct. 1939. The consequent emergency provisions properly 
come before tliis House for a periodic review and are under constant review by 
the Viceroy and the Governor concerned”. 

The deadlock created by the resignation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, Bengal, remained unsolved. Mr. Huq had an interview with the 
Governor after which the seven Ministers met the Governor when the whole 
situation was reviewed from all aspects. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, 
mw the Governor and had a long discussion with him. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed without a division to refer the Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill to a joint select confiuittee of both Houses consisting of 
18 members. 

The Council of State adopted the official Bill to amend fiitther the Indian 
Tea Control Aot^ as passed* by the Asseoibly. 
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dlst. A communique from the Government House, Calcutta, announced: “The 
Governor of Bengal has brought into force the provisions of Sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and has taken upon himself the administration 
of the province.” 


April 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalachari and other • leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi, 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, in pursuance of a Proclamation 
issued by him under sec. 93 of the Government of India Act, 
authorised the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting 
the Military Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim 
Personal Law ( Shariat ) Application Act Amending Bill as passed by 
the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Bajagopalachari issued a statement, on the Viceroy’s reply to 
the memorandum of the delegation of the Leaders' Conference, which 
said : “The Conference hoped that this would lead to a solution of 
the Indian problem.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, in the course of a reply 
in the House of Commons, said : “There would be great objections to 
consultations with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance 
and guarantee of a different line of conduct of their part.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin accepted His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal's invitation to form a Ministry, 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New 
Delhi, under the Chairmanship of the Jam Sahib, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The Federal Court held that the Defence of India Buie 26 was invalid. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in 
the House of Commons, that he had no statement to make concerning 
the Indian Legislation in South Africa. 

The Bill to restrict the purchase of lands by Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal, with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
as Chief Minister. The Ministers of whom seven were Muslims and 
six Hindus, took their oaths of oflSce. 

General Smuts declared emphatically that the Union Government 
was determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and place it on statute. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A, Jinnah, 

The All-India Muslim League adopted a resolution empowering the 
President, Mr. Jinnah, to taka till the next session of the League 
every step he might consider necessary to further the object of the 
Muslim League. 

The Women's Branch of the Muslim League reajffirmed their faith in 
Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of their full support. 

In a Communique issued by the Government of Indi4 it was stated : 
''The Legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government 
to extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal ion a feviod of 
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three years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed 
all its stages. The Government of India cannot but regard this news 
with profound regret and scorn.’* 

An Ordinance Validating the action already taken under the Defence 
of India Rule 26 and amending the D. I. Act was published in 
New Delhi. 

In a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Conference in New Delhi, 
the claim that it represented the 4^ crores of Momins and that no 
other party or organization had any right to represent them was put 
forward. 

Ist. His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. Rajagopalachari 
and other loaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi because there was **no reason to 
believe that BIr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at an earlier stage 
to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders are at present 
under detention'*. 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary stated: “The Governor of Bengal has in 
pursuance of the proclamation issued by him under Sec. 93, of the Government 
of India Act. authorized the estimate of expenditure for 1943-44”. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a statement to the Press explained the Progressive 
Coalition Party*s conception of the principles on which an all Parties Govern¬ 
ment in the provitice should be based. 

2nd. The Central TjCgislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

Mr. R. L. Nopany, presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the economic situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a statement, said: “I am surprised by the 
Gazette notification published regarding our resignation that my resignation has 
been accepted with effect from the 29th March. This is contrary to factB*^ 

Srd. The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting the Military 
Prisons Bill, the Trade Blarks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act Amendment Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai, addressing the annual general meeting of the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners* Association, at Ahmedabad, stated that the textile industry during 
the year had enjoyed a spell of prosperity. 

4th. A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Grow More Food” campaign which 
was launched last year resulted in an increase of the area cultivated with food 
grains by over 8,00,000 acres 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London, arrived in 
C^ilcutta from Hazaribagh. 

A Press Note from New Delhi announced ; “The New Indian Standard 
Time is to continue fcr the duration of the war.’* 

5th. A donation of Rs. 4,12,902 subscribed by the people of Britain, in aid of 
Cyclone relief, was presented to H. E. the Governor of Bengal by Sir Aziz-ul 
Haque, High Commissioner for India in London at a meeting of the Central 
Cyclone Relief Ooramittee held at Government House, Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement on the Viceroy*B reply to the memo¬ 
randum of the delegation of the Leaders* Conference. He stated inter alia,— 
“The Viceroy*8 reply to our memorandum in rejecting our request for 
permission to see Gandhiji must cause profound disappointmentrthroughout the 
country. Since we were denied the opportunity of a personal discussion with 
H. E. and it was not possible to anticipate the points urged in H. E.’s reply, 

it becomes necessary to issue this statement.The Conference hoped that 

this would lead to a solution of the Indian problem.*’ 

The AlMndia Kisan Conference passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy*8 
action in refusing permission to leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi and urging 
the release of the Mahatma and other Congress leaders for a Congress-League 
settlement for establishing a national government. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press, observed : “There is no question of Mr. Amery taking 
shelter behind the extreme views expressed by the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
Indian nationalism.*’ 
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6th. The Indiau situation was debated in the House of Lords on a series of 
government motions to approve the 12 months* extension of the proclamations 
under the Government of India Act in reference to six Indian provinces. Similar 
motions were approved by the House of Commons. 

Prof. Laski. writing in ^'Reynolds News^\ under the caption “Indian Danger”, 
said : “I don*t think it is either legitimate or wise for the British Government 
to place the whole responsibility for the present deadlock on Mr. Gandhi.*’ 

7th. The report of Mr. Justice F. N. Broome on Indian infiltration in Durban 
was tabled in the South African Assembly, and a special meeting of the Union 
Cabinet was held to consider questions arising from the report. 

8th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
learnt with regret that the Government of South Africa have announced their 
intention to extend the interim Act in the Transvaal and to apply similar 
provisions in Durban and possibly elsewhere in Natal. The Government of 
India had addressed a representation to the Union Government in respect of 
the Transvaal Act and had asked for an opportunity to comment on any 
proposals which the Union Government might be considering for the purpose 
of minimising transfers of property between Europeans and Indians in Natal. 
They observe with concern that the Union Government have found themselves 
unable to comply with either of their requests, 'i'hey have addressed a further 
urgent communication to the Union Government and anxiously await the 
Government’s reply.” 

9th. Begum Azad, wife of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, died in Calcutta. 

Mr.^Amery, Secretary of Htate for India, replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, said it should not be necessary for him to repeat his prevtbus 
assurance that efforts of Indian political leaders to find a measure of agreement 
continue to be welcomed by His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy. He 
made it clear the other day that there would be great objection to consultations 
with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance and guarantee of a 
different line of conduct on their part, and the leaders had been meeting frequently 
though he regretted without agreement. 

A Ihess Note from New Delhi said : “The Indian Government have been 
invited through their Agent-general in Washington to send a small number 
technical and expert representatives to a conference to be convened in America by 
the U. 8. Government by the end of April for an exploratory examination of 
post-war problems regarding foodstuffs and other essential agricultural products 
including problems of nutrition.” 

10th. Raja Maheawar Dayal Beth, in his presidential address at the Jwalpur 
( Hardwar ) Hindu Sabha Conference, criticized the policy and programme of 
the Hindu Mahasabba. The Raja in the course of his address observed : “It is 
clear that the British Government does not want to transfer power, and the 
recent refusal of the Viceroy to allow any personal contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought into bold relief their pre-deterrained decision to rule out, as 
long as possible, any ajiproach to reconciliation.” 

The Minister of Interior, Mr. Lawrence, introduced a bill in the House of 
Assembly which proposed to impose restrictions on the acquisition and occupation 
of land by Asiatics in Natal and to reimpose for a further period the restric¬ 
tions on trading by Asiatics in Transvaal.—The Bill passed the first reading. 

Mr. K. M. Miinshi, in a Press statement, said : Mr. Amery’s reply to Mr. 
Graham White in the House of Commons bears the usual characteristics of Mr. 
Ameiy’s statements.” 

llth. 20 economists of India including Mr. V. G. Kale, Mr. K. T. Shah, Mr. 
C. N. Vakeel, and Mr. D. R. Gadgil, issued a statement from Bombay, which 
said: “Inflation is the most inequitable way of distributing the war burden 
and usually involves large transfers of wealth from the poorer and the middle 
classes to the richer classes. It is also undesirable because it increases the cost 
of war and impairs the war effort by hindering production.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. declaring open the second session of the All 
Bengal Economic Conference, urged that in any plan for future world reconstruo- 
tion, it was essential that India should be given full political end * economic 
freedom to evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industri¬ 
alisation* 
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Mrs. Violet Alvst Organizing Secretary of the All India Christian Oonferenoe, 
was arrested at OhaupatSi under the Defence of India Rules. 

12th. The Natal Indian Congress submitted a statement to the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Lawrence, urging the Government not to introduce “segregation 
measures.” The introduction of “pegging” legislation would be totally in¬ 
consistent with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, with the democratic 
system of Government and with Government’s obligations under the 

Cape-town Agreement. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, presiding over the All-India National 
Educational Conference at Hardwar, said that ^ national education should 
minister to the moral and material needs of the nation in consonance with its 
indigenous ideals and traditions. National education must be rOoted in the 
heritage of the past. 

18th. An announcement from Government House, Calcutta, said : “The Governor 
of Bengal today received Khwaja Sir Nazimuddiu and informed him that, 
with a view to his being able to revoke the Proclamation under sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, he would welcome his assistance in forming a 
Ministry. Sir Nazimiiddin has accepted the Governor’s invitation”. 

Sir Nazimuddin invited the Hindus to help him to form a representative 
and strong Ministry. 

The Hindu Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislature, at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Or. Sliyama Prasad Mukherjee, passed a resolution, which 

stated inter alia : “The party.regrets to find that tlie Muslim League party 

declines to work with Muslim groups who do not belong to the Muslim League 
although such groups are willing to join an all-party Ministry on tlie basis of an 
agreed programme. Tliis party consider such an attitude to be inconsistent with 
the welfare of the province at this critical juiicture and with the declared policy 
of H. E. the Governor.” 

The Bengal Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, agreed that 
the Central Advisory Committee should ho asked to consider the establishment 
of institutions on an all India basis for the education of deaf and dumb, 
blind and mentally defective Anglo-Indian & European children. 

14th. In exercise of the powers assumed by him under Sec. 93, of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, H. E. the Governor of Bengal prepared the Bengal Finance 
Bill, 1943, and gave his assent to it. 

15th, The Secretary of State for India said in the House of Commons : “Sabotage 
on railways in India is still in progress, 61 sindi cases were reported during 
the last three months—28 in January, 16 in February and 17 in March. All 
except four were minor attempts at interference with the track or railway 
property.” 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi under 
the chairmanship of the Jam Babeh, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes. Other 
members present at the meeting included the Rulers of Faridkot, Khairagarh, 
Maihar, Nabha. 

Madam Chiang Kai-Shek, replying to a press Question in New York, asserted 
that Pundit Nehru should be freed to throw India’s released political weight into 
the United Nation’s cause, because he was a man with a world vision, 

16th. The Union Assembly (8. Africa), by' 3 votes to 31, rejected Dr. Malan’s 
( Leader of the Opposition ) amendment to refer the Indian Restriction Bill to 
a select committee. The motion for the second reading of ^e Bill was carried, 
the opposition voting with the Government. 

Swami Bhawani Dayal Saugadi and Mr. ^ Mohamed Ahmad Jadwat, represen¬ 
tatives of the Natal Indian Congress, issued a statement to the Sprees, on the 
debate on the 2nd. reading of the Pegging Bill in the South African Parliament 
taking strong exception to some of the statements made therein by Field 
Marshal Smuts, Mr, Lawrence, and other Union Cabinet Ministers. 

17th. A combined deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and 
Indian Language Newspapers Society met representatives of the Commerce 
Department and discussed with them the question of newsprint control and the 
methods by which newspapers can secure the delivery of the newsorint 
against jratioQ cards. 

T o* speech at the annual meeting of the 

Indian Paper Makers Association in Calcutta, after reviewing the problepia that 
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confronted paper mills during the past year, welcomed the Government decision 
to release 30 p. c. of the total production of paper for civil consumption. 

The Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses in a joint letter to the Minister 
of Interior, Mr. H. G. Lawrence, described as entirely groundless the allegation 
made in the Indian Bill Debate that advantage bad been taken of the situation 
by a few wealthy Indians of Natal and Transvaal to make themselves snug. 

18th. A meeting of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society was held in New 
Delhi with Mr. Devadas Gandhi, president, in the chair. 

19th. The Natal Indian Association appealed to all Churches in South Africa 
to stand by the Indians in opposition to the Asiatic Bill.—“The duty 
of the Churches,’* the appeal stated, “is clear—that of condemning the 
Bill and asking the Union Government to postpone it and seeking a solution 
on mutual understanding and on consultative lines.” 

The (Capetown) Assembly went into committee on the Indian Bill when 
Mr. C. R. fewart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging'* provisions be 
applied to the whole of Natal. 

20th. The Indian Restriction Bill passed the committee stage in the Union 
Assembly (Natal) with only minor textual alterations, 

Khan Bahadur O. A. Dosani, discussing the food situation in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, 
regretted that despite the warning given on behalf of the public and responsible 
commercial bodies, the India Government had not realized in time the 
seriousnesB of the problem. 

2l8t. When the debate on the Indian Restriction Bill was resumed during the 
committee stage of the Union Assembly, (Capetown), further amendments tabled 
by Mr. Swart and Mr. Moltei^o were rejected. A clause prolonging the restric¬ 
tions of Asiatics’ trading rights in Transvaal imposed in 19,59 was approved. 

22nd. The Federal Court held “that the Defence of India Rule 26, in its present 
form, went beyond the powers which the Legislature had thought fit to confer 
on the Central Government and was for that reason invalid.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Leader of the Progressive Assembly Party and Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja Parliamentary Party (Bengal) 
emphasised in a telegram addressed to H. E. the Viceroy, that 
any cabinet formed on the i)a8i8 of the ‘exclnsion of particular groups for the 
purpose of penalising them for their political opinions will lead to unprecedented 
trouble in Bengal and will considerably hamper war efforts.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that ho had no statement to make concerning the Indian legis¬ 
lation in 8. Africa. 

The Bill to restrict purchase of land by Indians in Natal and the Transvaal 
passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

28rd. The Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association, Mr. Sorabjee Rustomji 
stated that delegates of his Association met Field-Marshal Smuts and appealed 
to him as leader of the Government not to proceed with the Pegging Bill, 
but to solve the question on a non-statutory basis which would be acceptable 
to Indians. 

24tb. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri addressing a meeting at Mylapore, 
uttered a note of warning that the colour prejudice in South Africa was a 
portent which, if unheeded, would spell disaster to future world peace. Sir 
Alladi Krishna Swaroi Aiyar presided. 

Mr. Shamsuddin, ex-Minieter ( Bengal ), as President of the seventh annual 
session of the All-Bengal Krishak Proja Conference at Faridpur, expressed the 
. hope that in the near future the worWs and peasants of Bengal, under the 
guidance of an able leader, would capture the provincial legislature. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin.as 
Chief Minister. The Ministers, of whom seven were Muslims and Six Hindus, 
took their oaths of office. 

24tb. General Smuts declared emphatically that “the Union Government was 
determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and “place it on Statute**, stated 
Mr. Sorabjee Rudtomji, Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association. 

“The Governor of Bengal revoked with the concurrence of the Governor- 
General, the proclamatlott bringing into force in Bengal the provisions of eeo, 
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93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, which was issued on March 31st., 
was announced in a proclamation bj H. E. the Governor. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of his address to the annual session of the 
Muslim League in New Delhi, said that nobody would welcome it more than 
hiroself if Mr. Gandhi was really willing to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both for Hindus and 
Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the Government under 
Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

25th. The open session of the All-India Muslim League met in New Delhi.— 

The House after expressing sorrow at the death of Sir Abdoola Haroon and 
Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, unanimously adopted Mr. Z. L. Lari's resolution on 
the Anti-Asiatic Bill, which stated inter alia: The League strongly condemns *he 
Bill and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented to by the Crown it will lead 
to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The League 
urges the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and 
calls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill." 

At a meeting of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in New Delhi, resolu¬ 
tions were passed welcoming the Bills recommended by the llau Committee 
as a beginning in the right direction and accepting its broad principles. 

The annual meeting of the Ramkrishna Mission was held at Belur. The report 
of the activities of the Mission in 1942 stated that there were 66 Math Centres 
and 66 Mission Centres in India and Abroad working in close collaboration 
with the Mission, Ihese Centres continued permanent activities of various types. 
The total income during the year was Ks. 18,19,757->11—3 and expenditure Rs. 
16,82.475-7-2. 

Dr. R. A. Ameson, in his presidential address at the All-India Medical Con¬ 
ference at Patna, criticized the I.M.B., which he described as an anachronism, 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

26th. The All-India Muslim League at its last day's sitting in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next 
session of the League every step he might consider necessary to further the 
objects of the Muslim League. 

The fourth annual session of the All-India States Muslim League was held 
in New Delhi, under the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung. 

Muslim women reaffirmed their faith in Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of 
their full support at a meeting of the Women’s Branch of the All-India Muslim 
League (New Delhi). Lady Haroon, (he Pres.dcnt, was in the chair. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Muklierjee, Working Bresident, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a Press statement, said : “The Governor of Bengal has ceased to enjoy the 
confidence of the people. He is not the type of administrator in whose hands the 
destinies of the people can rest at a time when the enemy is knocking at the 
gate. It is the coi)8titutional right of the people of Bengal to demand that he 
should vacate his office and retire to his own country,’' 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President of the eighth session of the All-India Momin Con¬ 
ference, which commenced in New Delhi, observed : “The solution of the Indian 

E roblem should be the first care of the United Nations. Prestige may dilate, 
ut statesmanship demands that the old notions must be discarded and a fresh 
attempt made to gratify the national aspirations of India." 

a7lh. The following uress communique was issued from New Delhi: 
“The Legislation introduced in fcouih Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages. 
'The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret 
and concern." 

In connection with the proposal for the exchange of research students between 
India and China, the Calcutta University, in response to an invitation by Mr. John 
Bargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, forwarded to 
him five names for post-graduate research scholarships in China. 

28t]i. An Ordinance validating the action already taken under the D.I. Rule 26 
and amending the D.I. Act was published in New Delhi. 

a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Coference in New Delhi, the 
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claim that it represented the 4} crores of Momins and no other party or 
organization had any right to represent them was advanced. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech and the proceedings of the League session were criticized 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League. Mr, Jamnadas 
Mehta presided. 

On the conclusion of their two months’ tour of India the Chinese Educational 
and Cultural Mission, led by Dr. Yu-hsiu-Ku. met representatives of the Calcutta 
Press at a conference at the Great Eastern Hotel (Calcutta), when in a farewell 
message, Dr. Ku thattked the Government and the people of India for their 
welcome and hospitality. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, addressing a public meeting in Lahore, declared : 
“The Muslim League wanted to co-operate with the Hindus on the basis of 
Pakistan, but the Hindus were not willing to vivisect their Motherland.”-—Bhai 
Paramanand presided. 

80th. Mr. Syed Budrudduja, an independent Muslim, was elected Mayor of Calcutta 
defeating Mr. M.A.A. Ispahani, the Muslim League party nominee by 42 
votes to 37. 


May 1943 

His Majesty the King approved the appointments of Sir Mohammad 
Azizul Haque, O.I.E., Dr. N. B. Khare, M.L.A. and Sir Asoka Kumar 
Boy, Advocate-General, Bengal to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : “Steps have already 
been taken in India to remedy the situation created by the judgment 
of the Federal Court. An Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Governor-General on April 28.” 

The birth anniversary of Eabindranath Tagore was celebrated by 
a number of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, 
suggested the formation of a labour party in India whose object 
should be the formation of a labour Government in India. 

Mr. Allah Bux, ex-Premier and President of the All-India Azad 
Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for the establishment of responsible Government in 
Kashmir was made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made an appeal to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee and particularly the Hindu public to co-operate with him 
in the work of the Bengal Ministry. 

It was announced that the Government of India decided to remove 
all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and their products 
in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal declared May 21 to be a public 
holiday to celebrate the victory of the Allied Forces in N. Africa. 

Sir Nil Eatan Sircar died at Giridih, 

Mr. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commpns, 
said : “The total number of people imprisoned for offences * in 
connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 15 is 
34,895, while 11,623 have been subject to detainment.’’ 

H. E. the Governor-General extended the life of the Council of 
State and the Central Legislative Assembly for a further period of 
one year from Oct. ly 1943, 
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The Government of India refused to forward a letter written by 
Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit was arrested in Allahabad, under sec. 
129 of the D. I. Rules. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India had no intention of staging the trial of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders. 

The first conference of the Communist Party of India was held 
in Bombay. It stated in a resolution : “India’s fate and freedom is 
indissolubly linked with the fight for world freedom.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Eai Bahadur 
Justice Ganganath as President of the State Assembly in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justice of the State High Court. 

1st. Dr. Shyaraa Prasad Mukherjee, in his presidential address at the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Hindu Conference, said : “A division of India is no solution of Indians 
communal problem. Financially it is unworkable, economically it is disastrous, 
and politically it is ruinous for India as a whole. There can be no compro¬ 
mise on the issue.” 

A Punjab Government Press Note said: “It is not the intention of the 
Government of India to attempt to control the prices of foodgrains in primary 
markets as attempted last year in the case of wheat.” 

14 demands by the workers were enumerated by Dr. Gharu Chandra Banerjee 
presiding over the 2(3th. session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
at Nagpur. 

2nd. A Communique stated : “His Majesty the King approved the appointments 
of 8ir Mohammad Azizul Haque. 0. i. E., Dr. N. R. Khare, m.l.a. and 8ir 
Asoka Kumar Roy, Advocate General, Bengal, to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 

A Press Communique said that the Governor-General aptiointed Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer Ali of the Calcutta High Court to perform the duties of the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court during the absence on leave of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire from May H to iiS. 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference concluded at Lyallpur. The main 
resolution, moved by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna and adopted by the 
conference, opposed any scheme for the partition of India and expressed the 
determination of Punjab Hindus to oppose any such move. 

8rd. Mr, M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Press reactions to the League session, 
said ; ‘“Jhe position of the Muslim League is one of realism and I am sur¬ 
prised that newspapers in Britain should have indulged in hackneyed phrases 
such as “party tactics” and ‘pl>*>h‘K fb® gallery.^ 

The All-India I’rade Union Congress, which concluded its session at Nagpur, 
rejected two resolutions on the political situation, one sponsored by Communists 
and the other by Nationalists. Both resolutions protested against the continued 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders, and condemned the Government’s 
decision not to allow interviews with Mahatma Gandhi. 

4t]i. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was asked in the House of 
of Commons for a statements on the action following the Indian Federal 
Court’s judgment i-egarding internees under Rule 26 of D. I. Rules.— 
Mr. Amery in a writtem reply said : “Steps have already been taken in India 
to remedy the situation created by the judgment of the Federal Court. An 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on April 28, taking the 
neoeseary powers to cover D. I. Rule 26 and validating all orders previously 
made under the Rule.” 

5tli. Mr. W. G. Cove, the Welsh Labour M. P., wrote in the **Daily Herald *^: 
“1 have read extensively the statements of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian Congress 
and I have found no evidence in them which brackets Mr. Gandhi and 
Congress leaders with the self-avowed and virile imperialism of Mr. Amery. 
The Congress is more ready to come into a world organization in which sover¬ 
eignty is subservient to international control then is Mr Amery,” 
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6th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, beinji: asked in the House of 
Conomons if, in view of the events in India, he would take an opportunity of 
endeavouring to bring all parties there into negotiations with H. M’s. Govern¬ 
ment, said : “I regret there have not been any recent ('evelopraents that would 
hold out prospects of such negotiations leading to any fruitful results/*— 
Asked, if in view of the gravity of the issues involved, the time had not been 
reached when the Government of India might take a more constructive line, 
he replied : ‘T am considering these problems all the time/’ 

Replying to a question as to whether Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru had been 
transferred from India or had been completely isolated from other Congress 
leaders, Mr. Amery said that the Pandit was under detention in India and was in 
the company of other members of the Congress Working Committee. He was 
permitted to correspond with members of his family on domestic matters. 

7th, Dr. N. B, Khare assumed charge of his office as Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of Indians Overseas, 

8th The Working Committee of the Agra Provincial Hindu Sabha, at a meeting 
held at Cawnpore, stated in a resolution that the attitude of the Mahasabha 
particularly in regard to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and in asking Sir J. P. 

Srivastava not to resign had caused disappointment and discontent among the 

Hindus. The resolution demanded immediate revision of the Mahasabha’s 
p()li (7 and programme and suggested that it should deal with the situation 
with firmness and all practical means to achieve independence. 

Mr. Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, the Frontier Muslim leader, in a statement 

to the Press in Peshwar, urged 8ir George Cunningham not to follow the 

examples of the Governors of vSiud and Bengal in the matter of forming a 
Ministry for the Frontier Province. 

yir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcasting, decided to 
set up a publicity Advisory Board consisting of officials and non-officials to 
meet at regular intervals. 

9th. The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by a number 
of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and suburbs. Celebrations 
generally took the form of meetings at which speakers recalled Tagore’s 
services to literature and humanity. It was emphasized that Tagore’s philosophy 
had a universal appeal and that his works would continue to ins[)ire his 
countrymen. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addressing a 
public meeting convened by the Scheduled Class Federation in Bombay, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress High Command had dis¬ 
played “utter political bankruptcy.” 

10th. At the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in 
Calcutta, the Hindu Women’s Intestate Succession Bill and the food problem 
were discussed. Mrs. Indira Devi presided. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, speaking at a 
party in Bombay, suggested the formation of an Indian labour party whose 
object should be the establishment of a labour Government in India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution 
that Mr. Jinnah’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to write to him 
was suggestive of expectation of a favourable response ''from quarters ready to 
agree to a cent per cent transfer of power to the League.” 

llth. The resignation of Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. B. P. Pain (Members of the 
Bengal Cabinet) and four others from the Bengal non-official Congrees Parlia¬ 
mentary Party was accepted by the Party at its meeting at the house of Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Basu, its Deputy I..eader. 

I2lh. The Government of Bengal promulgated a Statutory Order called the Bengal 
Residential and Catering Establishments Food and Fuel Enquiries Order, 1^, 
to ascertain the food and fuel requirements of residential and catering establis- 
ments. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India, in the couTse 
of an interview in Bombay, suggested a solution of the political deadlock. Ha 
said: /The Pakistan issue must now be regarded as a preliminary issua. No 
steps can be taken for the framing of a constitution for India unless tha preli¬ 
minary issue is settled one way or the other.” 
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18th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was questioned in the House 
of Commons regarding Mr. Jinnah’fl speech “appealing for joint Hindu Muslim 
action in antagonism to the British Government*’* and whether Mr. Jinnah’s 
internment was contemplated.—Mr. Amery said! “We are agreed that a 
lasting solution of the Gindii-Muslim question is indispensable to India’s 
constitutional advance. Reports of Mr. Jinnah’s speech do not, however, 
indicate that in stressing the need for unity he outlined any specific 
solution likely to be acceptable to Hindu opinion. In any case, he did not 
associate himself with the kind of subversive activity for which it became 
necessary to intern Congress Party leaders. On the contrary, in the same 

speech he is reported to have said in reference to them : “If it had 

been our Government, I would have put these people in goal in order to prevent 
a powerful organisation from letting lose in an anti-war campaign.’ The last 
part of the question, therefore, does not arise.” 

14th. It was officdally learnt in Karachi that Mr. Allah Bux, ex-Premier and 
President of the All-India Azad Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for establishment of responsible government in Kashmir was 
made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference headed by Mir Waiz Yoiisaf 
Bbah, which waited on Sir Maharaj Singh, Prime Minister, Kashmir. The 

deputationists placed before him the grievances of Muslims laying special 
stress on the repeal of the Arms Act and the Cow Slaughter Act and 

inadequate representation in the Services. 

15th. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Lyallpnr Hindu Sabha, 
the situation created by the refusal of the Punjab Hindu Habha to delegate 
powers to the Committee of five, appointed by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
President, Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference, was discussed, 

16th. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made a restatement of the policy and programme 
of the New Bengal Ministry and an appeal to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
leader of the Hindu Community, and p)articularly the Hindu public, to work 
with the Ministry. 

Malik Barkat Ali, M.L.A., (Punjab) a former member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League hailed Dr. Ambedkar’s proposed 
solution of Indian political situation as the “first thoughtful and constructive 
contribution” towards a solution of the problem created by tbe demand for 
Pakistan. 

17th. Sir M. Azizul Haque, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced that the Government of India 
decided to remove all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and 
their products in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States, except 
in respect of two areas concerning the first and last named. 

A ^‘Gazette” Extraordinary notification said : “H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal has declared May 21 to be a public holiday to celebrate the victory of 
the Allied forces in N. Africa.” 

In a statement to the press in Bombay, Nawabzada Mnmtaz Alikhan said : “I 
hope my Hindu brethren are giving their attention to the conciliatory trend in 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s speech which it deserves. It should not be denounced or 
ignored on the plea that he wants a settlement on his own terms. 'I'here is 
always give and take in any settlement, and I think Mr. Jinnah may not 
refuse to come to terms with the Congress considering the trend of his speech 
at Delhi. 

The Governor of Sind issued an Ordinance granting moratorium to small 
landholders in the Province who had been afifected by the floods and the Hur 
trouble. The moratorium gave the sufTerers immunity from the execution of 
civil court decrees and co-operative loan dues. 

18th, The death occurred at Giridih of Dr. Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, at the age ^f 82. 

Mr. Indulal Jagnik, President of tbe All-Gujerat Kisan Conference, in his 
presidential address at the session of the Conference at Tuwa (Godhra) made an 
appeal to the government to release Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders to 
enable them to solve the Indian deadlock. 

19th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, replying to Master 
Tara Singh, said : “Wherever a Muslim League is inevitable, Hindus and Sikhs 
should join it and transform it into a Coalition Ministry, if by so doing Hindu 
and Sikh interests would be served*” 
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20th. Mr. L. S. Am«ry, Secretary of State for India gave the following figure* in 
the House of Commons : “The total number of people imprieoned for offences 
in connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 15, is 34,895 
while 11,623 have been subject to detainment. The number in the prison on 
March 1, was 23,071 and the number indefinitely detained slightly in excess 
of 8,000.” He added that the figures did not cover the N. W. F. Province. 

2l8t Sir Mohammad Saadulla, Premier of issam, in an interview, said : “The 
recent Government of India order creating an Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal and the Surma Valley of Assam with complete freedom of trade 
in foodgraihs has been a bolt from the blue to the Government of Assam.” 

Capt. Godfrey Nicholson moved the following resolution at the Conservative 
Party Conference in London : “This Conference pledges its full support to 
H. M.^8 Government in the effective recognition of their twofold responsibility 
towards India, namely, the fulfilment of their declared policy that India should 
attain as soon as possible free and equal partnership in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations under an agreed constitution of Indian devising, and secondly, 
the maintenance of that ordered liberty, upon which alike depend India’s con¬ 
tribution to the common struggle and the permanent welfare and happiness of 
her peoples.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, and adopted 
a resolution declaring that “Hindus of Bengal have no confidence in the new 
Ministry formed by Khwaja Siz Nazirauddin.” 

22nd. It was announced that Mr. S. Lall, I.C.S., Deputy High Commissioner for 
India in London, would offiiciate as High Commissioner with effect from May 
3, till such time as the High Commissioner-designate Bir S. Ranganathan 
assumed charge. 

Bir Tej Bahadur, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Sir Ohuni- 
lal B. Mehta, Raja Maheswar Dyal Seth and Sir Jagadish Prasad issued a 
statement from New Delhi, urging the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Congress leaders in detention, or in the 
alternative, the release of those leaders so as to enable them to review the 
situation and attempt a solution of the political deadlock. 

The Natal Indian Congress announced that it had accepted the resignation 
of its Secretary, Mr. Hans Maghrah. 

23rd. The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugu¬ 
rated in Bombay, before a large number of workers and nearly 300 delegates 
from all parts of India, Mr. Baukim Mukherjee, President of the All-India 
Kisan Sabha. hoisted the Communist Flag. 

24th, Dr. P. N. Banerjee, Leader and Mr. Ramratan Gupta, Joint Secretary of the 
Nationalist Party in the Central Assmbly in a Press statement at Simla, said : 
“We wholeheartedly endorse the demand made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
other Non-Party leaders urging the setting up of an impartial tribunal to investi¬ 
gate the allegations against Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. It is 
our intention to raise the issue during the next session of the Central Assembly.” 

iSth. A communique from New Delhi, said: “H. E. the Governor-General has 
decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from Get. 1, 1943, when the exten¬ 
sions effected in bis orders dated June 15, 1942 will expire.” 

The Commander-in-chief in India issued an appeal to individuals and institu¬ 
tions such as clubs for more books and papers for the use of troops serving in 

India or elsewhere. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw authorised the publication of the following statement on his 
behalf: “You may quote me as declaring that the imprisonment of Gandhi is the 
stupidest blunder the Government has let itself be landed in by its right wing 
incurable die-hards. It and the unpardonable hogging business associated with 
it have wiped out our moral case against Hitler. The King should release, 
Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace unconnected with policy and apologise' 
to him for the mental defectiveness of his Cabinet. That would do what is 
possible to save the Indian situation.” 

22tb. A communique from New Delhi stated i ”The Government of India have 
received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward a short letter from himself to 
Jinnah expressing a wish to meet him.”......*Tn accordance with their tmown 

8 
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policy in regard to correspondence or interviews with Mr. Gandhi, the Government 
of India have decided that this letter cannot be forwarded and have bo 
informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They are not prepared to give facilities 
for political correspondence or contact to a person detained for promoting an 
illegal mass movement which he has not disavowed and thus gravely 

emoarassing India's effort at a critical time..“It rests with Mr. Gandhi to 

satisfy the Government of India that he can safely be allowed once more to 
participate in tlie public affairs of the country, and until he does so the 
disabilities from which lie suffers are of his own choice." 

At the session of the Communist Party of India Conference, in Bombay, Mr. 
P. 0. Joshi, general secretary of the Party, speaking on the passing of the August 
resolution by the Congress and the subsequent happenings in the country, said 
that by the August resolution the Congress for the first time, declared in clear 
and unambiguous terms that the wotld stood divided into two camps and that 
India's place was with the United Nations. 

Mrs. Vi jay Lakshmi Pandit was arrested under Sec. 129 of the D.I, Rules, at 
Allahabad. 

27th. Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India has no intention of staging the trial of Mr. Gandhi and other detained 
Congress leaders. 

The Times, in an editorial wrote : "The refusal of the Government of India 
to allow Mr Gandhi to write to Mr. Jinnah unless Mr. Gandhi withdraws his 
summons to Civil disobedience illustrates painfully the nature of the deadlock 
in which the Constitutional issue is at present gripped." 

Mr. P. C* Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, in his 
address to the Communist Party Congress in Bombay, expressed the hope that 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, would come forward and 
ask for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Communist Party of India Convention adopted a number of resolutions 
sending fraternal greetings to the armies of the United Nations. 

Mr. V. D. Havarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia, addressing 
a public function in celebration of his birthday at Poona, said: "There may be 
many institutions, in tliis cotintry, but as long as they are serving the cause of 
Pan-Hindnism, it makes no difference whotiher its name is this, or its flag is 
that. 1 assure you that the Hindu nation's progress lies in the only way that you 
are following”. 

28th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the A, T. Muslim League issued a statement 
on the Government of India Communique regarding Mahatma Gandhi's letter to 
him. He said : “The letter of Mr. Gandhi’s can only be considered as a move to 
embroil the Muslim League with the British Government solely for the purpose 
of helping his (Mr, Gandhi’s) release so that he might do whatever he pleased 
thereafter". 

Mr, 0. Rajagopalachnri, in a statement from Madras, said inter alia: "The 
British people should realise that it is not a question of prison regulations but a 
crime against the people of India to refuse a meeting at this present junction 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. It is not statesmanship”. 

29th. Sir Nazlmuddin, Bengal Premier, stated in a Press interview in Calcutta that 
one of the principal object of his visit to Delhi was to discuss with competent 
authorities the problem of Bengal's food supply. He bad had meetings, among 
others, with Sir Azizul Haque and Major General Wood, both of whom were very 
sympathetic and promised to help Bengal as far as possible in solving the 
problems. He also discussed other important questions affecting the Province 
with the Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council. 

30th. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in a statement, observed: "The prestige of the 
Muslim League would have been raised and its goal brought nearer if instead of 
trying to reply to a letter, which he never got, Mr. Jinnah had joined in calling 
a conference of all available Indian leaders to consider what should be done to 
overcome the muddle which Government have set up in the road to a 
national pact”. 

His HighnOss the Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the resignation tendered by 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Kishan Lai Kitchlu, President of the State Assembly with 
effect from August 1. His Highness appointed Rai Bahadur Justice Qanga Nath 
as President of the State Assembly in audition to his duties as Chief Justice of 
the State High Court, 
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Slit. A Press Communique from New Delhi, said : “The situation in the Huy 
country having improved, martial law has been withdrawn with effect from 
mid-night of May 31—June 1. On this date responsibility for law and order in 
the districts where martial law was enforced reverts to the Sind Government. 

A resolution adopted at tlie Congress of the Communist Party in Bombay, said: 
“India’s fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom”. 


JUNE 1943 

The Government of India and the representatives of the cotton 
textile industry agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the 
price of cloth and yarn as also to increase production. 

Mr. L. S. Amery said in the House of Commons, re : rice position 
in India : “The rice situation still causes anxiety and must continue 
to do so as long as the Burma crop is lost to us. The chief concern, at 
present, is for Bengal, and especially Calcutta”. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Executive Council, Government of India, 
speaking in New Delhi, advised the people to support the war effort 
whole-heartedly. 

The Federal Court dismissed the appeal of the Bengal Government 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Court’s Ordinance ultra vires. 

Allama Mashriqi, leader of the Khaksars, sent a telegram to Mr. 
Jinnah, requesting him to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail 

Mr, V* D. Savarkar was presented with a purse of Es 61,000 in 
Bombay, on his 60th birthday. 

Sir Patrick Spens, the Chief Justice of India assumed charge of 
his office. 

Mrs. Vijay Luxmi Pandit was released unconditionally. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly the 
Dewan-in-charge dealt with the question of political prisoners. He 
also referred to the food shortage and the remedies thereof. 

His Majesty the King approved the award of the V. 0. to 
Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Eifles. 

The United Nations’ Day was observed on the 14th June in 
Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

The death anniversary of the late Deshabandbu C R. Das was 
observed on the 16th June in Calcutta and many other places. 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander-in-chief of India. 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, nationalist leader, died in Calcutta. 

2 members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee and Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were being detained as 
security prisoners under the D. L Rules, were released from jail, in 
Calcutta. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, opening the 16th session of the South African Indian Congress 
at Johannesburg, said : “Indians do not desire domination or supremacy 
in Natal All they insist on is equality of opportunity and aboli¬ 
tion of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
human rights". 
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lit. Kunwar Sir Jagadieh Prasad, in a statement in New Delhi, said: “Mr. 
Jinnah’s statement on the Government of India’s refusal to allow Mahatma 
Qniidhi to write to him deserves more comment than the refusal itself. 
Habitual bombast often lands Mr. Jinnah in awkward predicaments. In his 
recent oration at Delhi he tried to produce the impression that he had now 
attained to such a degree of power that the British Government could not risk 
his displeasure. He invited Mahatma Gandhi to write to him direct and 
announced somewhat majestically that the Government of India dare ^ not 
stop the letter. The letter was written and was stopped. Mr. Jinnah, with 
practised agility, tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap device of 
attacking the writer. He knows that he can do so with impunity as Gaudhiji 
will not be allowed an opportunity to reply.” 

Addressing the Budget Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
President surveyed the financial position of the State and indicated the main 
lines of development calculated to improve the economic advancement of the 
State and the people. 

2nd. Dr. N. B. Khare, speaking at a party in New Delhi, advised the people to 
support the war effort whole-heartedly as it was on the victory of the United 
Nations that the future of India was linked. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in a statement criticized Mr. Jinnah’s attitude with 
regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s letter and went on to refer to the “wholly 
unconstitutional” manner in which, he said, Provincial Ministries were being 
revived. 

8rd. The Government of India and representatives of the cotton textile industry 
agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the price of cloth and yarn as 
also to increase production. 

The U. S. Office of War Information published a report on India’s contribu¬ 
tion to the Allied North African victories which was cited as an “outstanding 
example of the way in which members of the United Nations are carrying out 
their pledges.” 

Mr. Amery, answering a complaint in the House of Commons, re : rice 
position, said : “The latest reports from India are that the wheat just reaped 
is a bumper crop and that other spring crops are good. The crop is moving 
slowly to the market and prices are still high. The rice situation still causes 
anxiety and must continue to do so as long as the Burma crops is lost to us. 
The chief concern at present is for Bengal and especially Calcutta, where the 
price of rice is over eight times pre-war, though this is not true of India 
generally.” 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, declared that the 
Jinnah-Sikander Pact was in full force. 

4th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal under the Defence of India Rules 
issued a Bengal Foodgrains Inquiries and Control Order, 1943, The Order 
applied to the whole of Bengal and comes into effect immediately.—Under the 
Order, all adults on demand by an authorised officer or committee, were to 
furnish full and true information of the stocks of all foodgrains in their* 
possession and other relevant information asked for. 

The Federal Comt by a majoritj of two Judges ( Sir S. Varadachariar, acting 
Chief Justice and Sir M. Zafurlla Khan ) dismissed the Bengal Governments 
appeal against the Calcutta High Court’s Judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Courts Ordinance ultra vires. Mr. Justice Rowland dissented. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah spid at Karachi ; “Ever since the Congress resolution of 
8th. August last, he had repeatedly said that the Congress decision was not a 
rebellion against the British Government only, but an internecine war, 
a declaration of war against the Muslim League and Muslim India, and that 
unless the Congress dropped its pistol, there was no chance of a settlement.” 

5tb. Seventy women were signatories to an appeal that was sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State for India. They included Miss Jeniue 
L. Adamson, m. p., Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mrs. L. Pethiok Lawrence and 
their appeal stated : “We, the undersigned, believe that we are expressing the 
desire of many people in this country, in India and other parts of the world 
in wanting to see the deadlock between Britain and India ended now.” 

Sir William Patrick Spens, Chief-Justice Designate of the Federal Count of 
Jiidi% and lady Spens arrived in Karachi* 
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Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker/ presiding over a largely-attended public meeting 
in Calcutta, to consider the food situation , said that in tackling the problem 
the Government should seek the fullest measure of co-operuiion from the public, 
and instead of merely asking for it, should be active in creating the atmosphere 
in which co-operation would be possible. 

Allama Mashrique, leader of the Khakears sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Jinnah, from Lahore :—“Gandhi’s letter to you. Meet him. It is indeed 
a prelude to achievement of Pakistan as well as India’s independence. Your 
attitude towards the matter extremly disturbing. Request reconsider significance 
of his invitation.” 

A purse of Rs. 51,000 was presented to Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, at a public meeting in Bombay to celebrate the 60th. 
birthday of the leader. 

7th. All the Special Courts in Benares automatically ceased to exist as the 
result of the Ordinance proclaimed by the Governor-General. 

8th. Sir Patrick Spcns, the new Chief Justic of India, assumed charge of his office. 

9th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, welcoming the efforts that were being made to form 
Ministries in various provinces, said in a statement in Bombay, that in the 
Hindu minority provinces, whenever a Muslim Ministry seemed inevitable, 
the Hindu Mahasabha should try to capture as many seats as possible in the 
Ministry to safeguard the interests of the Hindu minority. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, the abnormal rise in the prices of 
of cloth, and the hardship it caused to the poor, figured prominently during 
the question hour. Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, Dewan-in-charge presided. 

loth. The Secretary of State fo^ India, Mr. L. S. Araery, opening an Exhibition 
of Indian Galleries iii London, said ; ‘ We hope that the problems of war 
administration will be history before very long. The much vexed problems 
of Indian politics of to-day have after all arisen during the past generation, 
and will, without doubt, be modified beyond all recognition, before the next 
generation is out”. 

11th. Mr. M. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League appointed the Nawab 
of Mamdot in place of Sir Nazimuddin as a member of the A. I. Muslim 
League Defence Committee. 

The Congress decided to contest the bye-elections to the Frontier Assembly 
and the Peshawar municipal elections. 

12lh. Mrs. Vijaya Lukmi Pandit was released unconditionally from the Naiui 
Central Jail (Allahabad) 

The De wan-in-charge, in the course of his concluding remarks to the Budget 
session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, dealt with the question of 
political prisoners and detenus in the State. Be also referred to the food 
shortage and the measuies that the Government had undertaken to deal with 
difficulties arising out of it. 

Mr. E. C. Ansorge, Adviser to flie Governor of Bibkr, addressing a Press 
Conference at Patna, said; “The Central Government have abrogated the 
powers which they themselves gave to the Provincial Governments under the 
D. 1. Rules. There is now no question of whether the Provincial Governments 
should or should not exercise certain powers to control the export of foodgrains. 
They no longer possess any powers enabling them to do so”. 

13th. The Bind Provincial Muslim League met at Karachi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatuilah, the Premier and all the Muslim League 
Ministers were present. Resolutions Jwere passed reiterating complete confidence 
in the leadership of Mr. Jinnah and re-emphasising the determination of Bind 
Muslims to achieve Pakistan, irrespective of any sacrifices. 

14th. A Press Note from New Delhi stated : ‘His Majesty the King approved the 
award of the V. C. to Subadar Lai Bahadur Tbapa, 2nd Gurkha Rifles for 
outstanding gallantry in Tunisia.’ 

In observance of the United Nations’ Day, Flags of the various United 
Nations were flown over Government buildings, the offices of the mercantile 
and trade firms and other public institutions in Calcutta, 

A meeting of the members of the Congress Party in the Bllmr Legislature 
was held to consider the situation arising from the move to fdm a Ministry 
in Bihar, 
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“United Nations’ Day” was celebrated in the Madras city under the auspices 
of the National War Front, H. E. Sir Arthur Hope presiding. Represen tali res 
of Fighting France, Greece. China, Norway, Denmark and Belgium participated 
in the celebrations. 

The Government of Madras issued an order under the Defence Rules, 
prohibiting the possession by any person of rice and millets which would 
be more than his monthly requirement except under license. 

16tb. At a meeting of the Council of the Servants of India Society at Poona the 
release of Congress leaders was urged. In a resolution it was stated : 
“The Council of the Servants of India Society views with grave concern 
the situation created by Government's refusal to permit Dr. Shyama 

Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and the deputation of the 
Delhi Leaders’ Conference to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison with a 
view to securing a solution of the present political stalemate, 

16th. The significance of the life and work of Mr. C. R. Das in the light of the 
situation in the country was explained at a meeting held in the different parts of 
Calcutta on the occasion of the 18lh. anniversary of his death. 

The Government of India issued an order setting forth measures to control 
the prices, productions and sale of cotton cloth and yarn and to prevent 
hoarding by manufacturers and consumers. The order gave effect to the 
agreement concluded earlier in the month in Bombay between the Government 
or India and the cotton textile industry. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India 
received a deputation of representatives of Tata Iron and Steel Co., and Indian 
Cable Co. and discussed with them the f 9 od situation concerning industrial 
labour at Jamshedpur and neighbouring areas. 

17tb. At a meeting held in Madras, under the auspices of the Mylapore Social 
League, Mn A. M. Allapiohai spoke on the political deadlock. 

18lh. Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander in-chief of India. 

The following is the text of the announcement issued from 10, Downing 
Street : “The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Field Marshal 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, G. c. b., c. m. g., m. C., a. d. c., to the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India in succession to the Most Honourable the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, p. c., k.t., g. m. s.i., g. o. m., i. e., o. b. e., d. l., 

T D., who will retire in October next. His Majesty has likewise approved 
the appointment of Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell to succeed Lord 
Linlithgow as His Majesty's representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States.—“The King has 
further been pleased to approve the appointment of General Sir Claude 
John Kyre Auchinleck G. 0. i E., o. b., c. 8. i., d. b. o., 0. B. e., a. d. c., to 
be the Commandef-in-ohief, India and a member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council iu succession to Field Marshal Wavell”. 

At the Labour Party Conference (London) after a speech by Mr. Reginald 
Sorei^on. M. P. urging Government to make another offer to India or at least 
reopen negotiations, Mr. Arthur Greenwood persuaded the sponsors of the two 
resolutions to withdraw them on a pledge that the Party Executive would 
immediately open new discussions on the Indian policy. 

19th. A Gazette Extraordinary issued in New Delhi, stated: “General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, who has been appointed Commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s forces 
in India, assumed charge of his office with effect from this afternoon. From 
that moment he becomes a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the 
place vacated by Sir Archibald Wavell’'. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government proposed to levy an Excess Profits Tax, 

20th. The death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. B. C. Ohatterjee, nationalist leader. 
He was 64. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to an address presented to him by the Karachi 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, said: “Unless a nation is economically well 
organised ^nd powerful, it cannot progress in any sphere, The economic side 
IB the very foundation of a nation”. 
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2lBt. A resolution conveying warm greetings to the heroic Red Array and the 
Soviet people was passed at a meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of 
the Soviet union in celebration of the second anniversary of the Soviet- 
German War. 

Nearly 400 buses in Calcutta and suburbs stopped plying just before noon as 
a result of a strike declared by the drivers and conductors protesting against 
“the treatment meted out to them by the Traffic Police", 

22nd* Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell, the Viceroy-designate making his first 
public statement since his appointment to a group of British and Empire 
journals at the India Office said that there was certainly, no Intention to set up 
anything in the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken in any way 
the pledges and offers already made to India by H. M’s Government. 

In the Budget yessioii of the Mysore Legislative Council an adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. L. H. Raja, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Council to “criticise the policy of the Government in not abolishing 
Special Criminal Courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Act, 
certain provisions of which have been declared ultra vires and unconstitutional 
by the Federal Court" failed to secure the necessary minimum number-of votes 
for admission. 

23rd. At a meeting of the Madras Provincial Khaksars’ organisation held at 
Triplicane, a resolution was adopted deploring the grave political and economic 
situation in the country, and requesting Mr. Jinnah to see Gandhiji in jail, and 
seek ways and means to end the deadlock, 

24th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt in the House of Commons 
with an assertion by Mr. Sorenson (Bab) that a letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Viceroy on Sept. 23, 1942, condemning violence was omitted from the published 
correspondence.—Mr. Amery said : “Mr. Sorenson is under a misapprehension. 
The only letter received from Mr. Gandhi during September was addressed not 
to the Viceroy but to the Secretary, Home Department, Government of India". 

Two members of the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath Mukherjee and 
Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were being detained as security prisoners under 
the 1). I. Rules were released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery. announced in the House of 
Commons : “Field Marshal Sir Archibald WavelPs appointment as Viceroy of 
India does not imply any change in His Majesty’s Government’s pledge policy 
regarding the development of Indian Self-Government”. 

25th. Dr. P. Varadaraiiilu Naidu had a discussion with Mr. Mohamed Padsha 
Sahib, President ana some other members of the Madras Provincial League to 
explore the possibilities of a coalition Ministry in Madras, 

26th. The Government of India announced their new loan programme, Two noti¬ 
fications were issued, one closing the Third Defence Loan (3% 1951-54) with 
effect from July 1, 1943 and the opening of new loans from July 8, The latter 
included (1) a re-issue of the 3% loan 1963-65 and (2) the Fourth Defence Loan 
in the form of the 3% loan, 1953-55, subscriptions to either being acceptable in 
cash or 4% Bonds, 1943. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, under the D. 1. Rules, issued the House Rent 
Control Order, 1943. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, presiding over the All-Bengal Food Conferencjs 
made a stong plea for “a comprehensive plan of action to meet a rapidly deterl- 
orating food situation and its immediate translation into practice.” 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, a cut motion moved by Mr. 8. Narayan 
Rao to discuss the unsatisfactory way in which lands were being granted for 
growing more food, and to consider why this policy of growing more food bad 
failed, occupied a good deal of time. 

27th. The All-Bengal Food Conference concluded its deliberations in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. L. Khemka, presiding over the annual meeting of the Marwari Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, held in Calcutta, expressed the view tnat an all-parties Cabinet 
could Only tackle the food problem successfully. He criticized the Central and 
Provincial Governments for the way they had handled the situation *4 
Sir Bhafaat Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner for India in South Afrioa, 
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opening the 16th. eeflflion of the South Africrtn Indian Congress at Johannesburg 
observed : “Indians do not desire domination or supremacy in Natal. They act 
on the policy of live and let live. All they insist on is equality of opportunity 
and abolition of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity- of 
human rights.” 

28th. The following farewell Order of the Day to the armed forces in the India 
Command was issued byField-Marshal Bir Archibald Wavell, formerly C-in-O. 

“H. M. the King-Emperor has been pleased to call upon mo to become Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in succession to H. E. Lord Linlithgow in Oct. 
next. I leave, therefore, the office of C-in-C in India, but I look forward to the 
opportunity which has thus been given me of rendering further service to India 
and shall endeavour, to the utmost of my ability, to discharge faithfully my new 
responsibilities to the King-Emperor and to the Indian people.^' 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met in Cuttack to consider the food situation in 
the province. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, the Premier, said that steps taken or 
intended to be taken for safe-guarding the interest of the people were immediate 
introduction of the Provincial Government’s rice purchasing scheme, the removal 
of the obligation of the Province to export rice to Madras, Travancore and 
Ceylon. 




Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast raillenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion arid perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ‘‘scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which \ (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of lludhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. 0. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts, 
These ‘’nebuhe” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at hist, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (3i!6 B. C.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulce beyond that time still. 
Beginning ap[)roximately with tliat period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly I lastworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on hidian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unlesa they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which litcrutuie, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history, it is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the Sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has ' been unearthed in the 
due Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current o^ial 
beliefs, is of Sumraerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryaus had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting dues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedio and po 6 t- 
Vedio history. 'Ihe Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the 90 U of India than have so far been grants or suspected. Nothing oontempora- 
ileous with or earlier than the lodas Valley civilleatlon has yet beeo uueardm in 

9 
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other parts of the sub-continent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light* level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even leas than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India, The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations’* in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

/ The Riqveda 

The Rigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive ‘documentary** 
evidence that we possess—apjiears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for siiprcrancy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not BO much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., Ims been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. 'I'he Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture ane civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them—has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with •“which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions—Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-Iong unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant** factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt** against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts** have thus “squared their accounts** 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only In 
the re^lm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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onefl. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainlv the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India develojjing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has p'ossessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has lOnght, and foiigh bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Ijand, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kindoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, tie spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the Dharmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarato), Puranas and 'J’antras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we poBsess (unless one is pref)ared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history out this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India, 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, cirteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us In any just measure, to understand, muon less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 

G reatest heights in this countrv) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
iierefore, be represented as oDiy^the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road which haa through a long, long march, at last brought ub to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan ana methods of that ancient civiliBaiion we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage'’ magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us puss on. 

Ooming to “historical” times we find that the invasion oy Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to bis vast Empire. He hud won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandragupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Selencus as an ambassador to the court of Chandra¬ 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony lo the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese, 
Ohandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men bolding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in bis later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of tranforming Budhism, which bad been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of tlie great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their infiueiice. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastueBs of Indian waters! 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-bien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century—when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pouf tbeiQselves into India—the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
eapecially by the literature of the Purans ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a pocess of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
bis authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by* name. la that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Home 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Oholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the w^ves of Mahammcdan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of tlie 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down Guzrat, Malw’a, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Ilindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Kaj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers had held 
sway, Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Hhabjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others Lave narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mahammedans, it should he noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham¬ 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th, 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were maiited by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark’^ Age. In the Gupta period and in the cejituries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The infinence of Budhjsm, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and Bssimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import¬ 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed, The Puranas andTantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the banatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shaiikaracharya ana Bamanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage iuspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be 'true for ail time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is uQt always clearly recognised and to wnich we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those or Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

TnE MAHAMMEDAN RULE 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal <;ourse of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of tbo conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much “children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of coinimmity of interests in both as Indians offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g., in 
Bufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, praclices and institutions would bring their \inited 
homage. Eveu a common dialect (Urdu or Ilindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market, British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Sher Hhah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. 8o it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Hhivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
eBtablishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
mpiother but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserviog and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. • It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Bepoy Mutiny, one hmul^ed years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 18V3). By these a Governor-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative bo<iy only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General^was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919. a l)iuding effect on the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in tlie Great War were great, but “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration [)romiHing her a “progressive 
realisation of responsible government*’, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of Didia Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual re8i)OU8ibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more imj>ort,aiit subjects were “reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
field office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-oflicial majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. C. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructipnist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late: but 
Mahat^ma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Qandbi-Irwin P^ct, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British ruling 
classes used during the Bound Table Conference discussions India’s interniu 
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differenceB as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
“Ooramunal Award” of the British Premier’Kamsay MacDonald that imparted a 
"vote value” to religious difTerences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-lrwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
"whether yon expect me to see yon and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to ]uir9ue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. 'J’he second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years—1932-’34— 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of "provincial autonomy” changed in no way "a relationship 
that rests on conquest," whose "sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the mon and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 ciores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of "things that matter”—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of afifairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of "external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice tliat sought to give it shape and form, q’he organization 
of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. 'J'he puri^ose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to “(jombat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the ‘ Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of "Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd, August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of the many ills—political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces - Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province; in the Punjab 
and bind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors' assurance 
that use would not he made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be "set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
"interim ministries” were appointed to "conceal” this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, "ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
CoDgrees MMistries were formed in seven provinces; in Bengal and Aessm, in 
the Punjab iSd Bind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; ths 
Oongrsas Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congrese 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it wns possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of com¬ 
munal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country-side within the district occurred during 1911. The device of the “Com¬ 
munal Award’Mias been working towards its logical end. 

•The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionatel> big representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instain^es of the former ; and the so-called States’ representatives 
were so many “pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by tlie Governor-General. These and tlie industrial and commercial 
and political “safeguards ‘ with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not i)repared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to eredal and cl ass conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported to be trying to ])re8a hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
“Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their appreUeiiBions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with 
his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War II of the 20th century 
burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian Helf-rcHi)ect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5; it exi)osed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section—Section ]26A--in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when an emergency clue to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. 'i'he emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section em])Owered an irresponsible Executive with power to “give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised,” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on tlie sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hind. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian fehling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939, 
it called upon the British. Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daihf Chronicle^ will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these *‘war aims” needed 
clear statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion^the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat-uUUlema-i-Hind-—i\i^ organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance—were in their statements as insist¬ 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Simla that 
^Pliild enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 

XO 
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war of contiaenta and oceans. This failure bad led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministries of the country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orissa and Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy”—under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has placed in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted in sovereign “Independent States.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on Its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1940) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till tp-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
“Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. 8. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these areas along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 
Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hupdreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities- all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work’’ that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. ^Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-rive years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the .confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpreparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands iu the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Ohiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

As we send this volume to the Press, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition. The year 1943 
will be remembered for long years for this catastrophe. 



India in Home Polity 

For the last four years, since the outbreak of the present war in 
the plains of Poland, we have been prefacing our study of India's 
"home polity’* with a discussion of events and 

meS from world developments in other countries which have been 

affairs affecting and are being affected by events 

in our own country. Previous to this disaster 

to international relations we in India have been in the habit of 
looking at the doings of the competing nations of Europe with a 
certain amount of philosophic detachment. We did not like the 
betrayal of democratic ideals and principles and practices by the 

leading nations of Europe and America ; more often that not we 
expressed our disapproval of those successive betrayals in accents of 

cynicism, in the language of a mirthless joy at the discomfiture of 

the great Powers of the modern world ; among these happened to be 
Britain whose imperial tenure in our own country has embittered 

our minds which found a particular pleasure in her “loss of face”. 
At the same time we could not be happy with those developments, 
and expressed our unhappiness in the following words in Volume II, 
of 1939. 

“For eight years India has been watching the inexplicable weaknesBefl of 
British foreign policy ; for eight years she, an original member of the League of 
Nations, has been witnessing leading nations of the world breaking all the 
conventions of this super-national organization, the last hope of peace in the 
modern world, the last shield of the better life that science and its triumphs 
promised to the men and women of the world. Britain and France were leaaers 
of the League of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the strains and stresses 
of modern life. And, witnessing these weaknesses and betrayals, the people in 
India were bewildered in their thoughts and activities with reference to international 
developments ; they also shared the luiiveipal bitterness of disappointment with 
things as these happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extinguished the light of 
democracy and national self-respect in these countries.” 

In the background of these disappointments and the cynicism bred 
thereby, for more than two years we in India looked at the battles far 
away in Europe and Africa with, as we have said, a 
Entry of Japan certain amount of philosophic detachment. No doubt 

changed all this vve sorrowed with and for Poland in 1989 ; we 

expressed the opinion that the Pact of Soviet Eussia 
with Germany in the last week of August, 1939, was one of the imme¬ 
diate causes or influences that precipitated the present war and hastened 
Poland’s collapse ; in 1940 we sorrowed with and for Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France ; and in spite of our quarrel with Britain 
we along with the rest of the world looked with painful suspense on the issue 
of the “battle of Britain” when in August, 1940, Germany launched the 
might of her air force, the Luftwaffe, on the island people standing 
alone face to face with the victor over half of Europe. But the entry 
of Japftn into this war on the side of the Axis Powers changed all this, 
disturbed our philosophic calm as Japan drove over Malaya and Burma 
on to our eastern frontiers and rode over the waves of the Bay of 
Bengal entrenching herself in the Andamans and the Nicobar islands 
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at the centre of the Bay. In course of ninety days, with the fall of 
Rangoon, we were brought face to face with modern war, with total war 
and all that it has meant to the crores of men, women and children in 
China and the countries of Europe. The battles in Russia where 
millions of armed men have been bleeding, and owing to which millions 
of men, women and children have been turned out of their hearths and 
homes, did not change the spirit of our dreams, though increasing 
numbers of people in India have been lining themselves up in thought 
with the Soviet people. These battles were also far off. But Japanese 
victories in Malaya ‘ and Burma brought these nearer to our doors, at 
our very doors. Her threat of invasion of India in the spring of 1942 
did not come off ; and even as we write ( in January, 1944 ) her land 
forces do not appear to have been able to penetrate inside the interior 
of India proper. But the measures taken by the Government in India 
with a view to forestall her forward march into Indian territories have 
brought disruption into the homes of eastern India. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children have had'to leave the homos of their 
fathers without any arrangement being made by the State for their 
shelter ; lakhs of boats have been ordered to bo removed from the rivers, 
streams and creeks of Bengal, Assam and the other Bay of Bengal 
coastal areas, depriving lakhs of people of their means of livelihood, of 
an ingredient of their food. Lakhs of maunds of imddy and rice were 
taken out of the hands of people in pursuit of a policy of “denial’ ’ of food 
to the prospective Japanese invaders. 


These accompaniments of moden war, of total war, and the consequent 
sufferings imposed on millions of men, women and children in Bengal 
and other provinces, revealed their true nature in 
in^parts 1943 when conditions of famine developed in these 

of India areas and carried away to death more than fifteen lakhs of 

people in course of a little over six months. Controversy 
has waxed loud during these months with regard to the personal and imper¬ 
sonal factors that have had a hand in helping create conditions that 
are responsible for this huge reduction in the population of one 
single province of India. One may feel that this controversy is useless 
today ; has been useless always when we remember that the Secretary 
of State for India has felt impelled to trace this disaster to an “act of 
God”; when we remember that^: the Chief Ministers of Bengal and 
Assam, both devout Muslims, have felt impelled to declare that these 
more than ten lakhs of people have died because it was written in the 
Book of Fate that they would die suffering the pangs of hunger thro¬ 
ugh weary days, nights and months ; that they would die in the pavements, 
in the high streets of the City of Palaces. It may appear futile today 
to join in this controversy w^hen all the arguments and all the statistics 
cannot recall to life a single one of the lakhs of lives lost, whether 
owing to an act of God or to the greed and inhumanity of men or to the 
policy followed by the State manned in the higher rungs by men who 
are not responsible to the men, women and children who have died 
in a society of nations called civilized. But men and women have 


often to act in spite of cynicism and scepticism, to say things and to 
do deeds so that the shame and disgrace we have been partners in 
and witnesses to may not recur again. It may also be true that 
'Vvben a world war has been raging and human life appears to have 
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lost; all value, the death of a few lakhs of people in a corner of a 
subject country need not excite so much attention and cause so great 
a controversy. For, compared to the stakes involved in the present war 
the death of a few lakhs is not of such importance, and the winning of 
the war by the “United Nations” is the one thing needful for the 
return of peace and plenty and abundance of life. These are valid 
arguments that must explain, at least partly, why the British Govern¬ 
ment in London and its subordinate branch ^t New Deihi-Simla, have 
not been able to exert themselves as the debates in the Press and on 
the platform, in the Assemblies and Councils in India or in the Houses 
of Parliament in London, would lead one to surmise. Acknowledging 
the validity of this line of approach to a discussion of the matter in a 
calm and passionless manner, the publicist in India has to record his 
chronicle of and put his interpretation on the doings of men whose mis¬ 
fortune has got them entangled in this affair of famine in Bengal, in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the far more widespread scarcity all 
over India. 


In discussing this problem wo have to get out of the way the 
suspicion that any individual or group of individuals worked towards 


Linlithgow 

Government’s 

short-sightedness 


or for this disruption in the life of millions of 
people with a clear view of the consequences of 
their actions. When the Government of Lord 
Linlithgow at the advice or under pressure from 


the Military started their “denial’’ policy 


and evacuation orders in 


eastern Bengal and in other provinces they could not have realized that the 
social life of the areas would be disrupted in the way and to the extent 
that it has done since those days in April-May, 1942, when these 
Governmental activities were ordered. This lack of foresight would 
be counted against them when the history of this time in India 


comes to be written. The full story of the personal and impersonal 
influences that are responsible for this famine is not known even 
at the time when we write these lines, though two discussions have 


taken place in the Central Legislature at Delhi, one in August and 
the other in November, 1943. The head of the Indian Administration, 
Lord Linlithgow, has been almost silent with regard to the 
long-drawn agony of the Indian people of whom he was one of 
the trustees, if we are to accept at its face value the theory of 
British imperialists of the brand of Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary 
of State for India. In the August session of the Central Legislature, 
in inaugurating it, Lord Linlithgow made reference to the conditions that 
had flourished under his regime and worked towards the death of millions 
of men, women and children ; while Calcutta was holding the 
the mirror to the state of things prevailing over the country. Bis Excellency 
could not find his way to pay a visit to the afflicted city and province 
and by his personal initiative and sympathy appeal to the hopeless 
people, as his successor did within a few days of his assumption 
of office. Why Lord Linlithgow could nob do so, failed to appear 
as a humane man in the midst of suffering people, we will 
perhaps never know. We are tempted to put it to the exhaustion 
of body and mind that seven years of Indian administration had 
caused in him, benumbing his finer sensibilities. This failure of the 
bead of the Indo-British administration to fight the conditions of 
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famine has not been explained either by Mr. Nalini Banjan 
Barker, or Sir Azizul Huq or Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, the 
three members of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council who have 
had as Food Member to appear before the Central Legislature to 
justify the ways of the central bureaucracy to the conscience of the 
civilized world. 

Writing in January of 1944 of the beginning of famine conditions 
in the early months of 1943, and almost reconciled to the death of 
more than fifteen lakha of Bengalee men, women and 
Memory of children, we have often felt inclined to avoid this 
i7tf9-70 fam/oe sordid story of incompetence in the higher bureauc¬ 
racy, of the spirit of profiteering that seized Govern¬ 
ment departments in the provinces, and even in the Central Govern¬ 
ment, of the greed and inhumanity of the manufacturers and traders 
of the country. All these combined have helped produce the result, 
causing the disruption of the social Jife of the people of the coastal provinces 
of India. Famines are not a new phenomena in India. We are 
old enough to remember what happened in the areas stretching from 
Guzorat to the United Provinces and Central India when the death 

roll rose as high as two crores of people, recorded in William Digby s 
Prosperov.s British India. It was caused by failure of the necessary rains. 
But the experience through which the people of Bengal and certain 
other provinces ' have had to pass during the year 1943 were the 
result of human activity, of the short-sightedness of the Government 
and their incompetence, of the spirit of “got-rich-quick” released over 
the country by the Government’s handling of their war orders and 

the purchase of their other requirements. For an identical experience 
Bengal has had to recall what happened to her people in the year 
1769—‘70, twelve years after the Battle of Plassey, almost at the 
threshold of British rule. Bankim Chandra’s immortal novel entitled 
Ananda Mutt draws up the memory of those horrors. He was for 
a short while Deputy Secretary to the Government ^of Bengal in 
the Revenue DoparLment, and his official duties brought him face to face 
with records of the famine of that year. Failure of rains during the 
two preceding years prepared the ground for this disaster that carried 
to death one crore of people, one-third of the population of the then province 
of Bengal comprising a part of Behar. But men co-operated with Nature 
in this affair. Sir William Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal and 
reports of famines in India at various times during the British period 
expose the human part in this famine drama. After the Orissa 
famine of 1868 the Government appointed a Famine Commission with 

Sir George Campbell as Chairman who edited certain of the records 
of the 1769-70 famine. In an appendix to this report appear how 

the interference of the Government with the normal functions of 
economic life led to the disaster of that year. 

“In 1769-((0 Government by injudicious interference forced the whole stock into 
the market at the commencement ot the calamity. It was declared a crime to lay 
up stores of (he precious commodity agsinst the coming year ; every one who laid 
in stock became a public malefactor;... his person (was) i)) constant danger of 
arrest. Grain-dealing became a dangerous occupation and at the very crisis, when 
the country could only be saved by a more than usually vigorous traffic, respectable 
men were deterred from entering or driven from the occupation. As no one wai 
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allowed to hoard,... the salutary pressure which immediately enhanced rates would 
have put upon the people was not allowed to exert its full influence.” 

The present Food Member of the Government of India, Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, has been constrained to admit Government responsibility 
in the matter of the “difiSculties of Bengal”, unlike 

“Denial” policy his predecessor, Sir Azizul Huq who made no mention 
& Bengal famine of it in his statement made in August, 1943 to the 

Central Assembly. Sir J. P. Srivastava had to admit: 

.it is true that there were eerJain measures diefated by military necessity in 

1942, when there was real danger of invasion, and this contributed to tlio ju'enent 
difficulties of Bengal. I admit that.” 

The purchases for the growing army and this ''denial” 

policy disturbed the delicate balance in the food situation in Bengal, 
in Orissa, Travancore, Cochin and certain other 
Bengal's food coastal areas of India. Statistics have been falling 

position on us in profusion to prove or disprove the surplus 

or deficit position in food of the various tracts of 

the country. One can fill volumes with quoting these. We will quote 

one only to illustrate the position of Bengal ; this can be accepted 

BS a sample of the sudden awakening that has come upon the coun¬ 
try with regard to the causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken 

our people. 

“Bengal is a deficit Province in rice. Since 1901 the deficit became apparent. 
During the last 40 years with the rise in population there has been no rise in the 

production of rice.The yield of rice in 1901 was 24 crore 56 lakh maiinds. 

During the last 40 years the average yield in Bengal has been 20 crore 90 lakh 
maunds. The annual requirement for direct consumption to-day is about 29 crore 

maunds.If seed reserve and indirect consumption as chura, muri etc.are taken 

into consideration, the total deficit in rice requirement for Bengal amounts to 
approximately 6J crore maunds per annum in a normal average year.” 


This quotation is taken from the statement of a non-technical 
person, Sri Jnananjan Neogy, Oflficer-in-charge of the Commercial 
,, Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta 

*^”def?clt’’ published in the pages of the Calcutta 

controversy Municipal Gazette. For 40 years the bureaucracy 
in Bengal has been content to lot this perilous 
state of things continue ; the Intelliycmlsia who voice public feeling 
and public needs has been simply watching the dangerous possibilities 
of the food situation of their province, because their education and 
upbringing have divorced them from this matter of the provision 
of food, and they have not known, to quote a homely Bengalee- 
language idiom, how many grains of paddy go to the making of a maund 
of rice. The needs of total war have buni])ed them into a cruel 


realization that paddy and rice are also things that required the 
attention of the products of our universities and can well be 
subjects of study and enquiry in our colleges and institutes of 
science. The problem of food deficit in Bengal has been denied by 
Sir Azizul Huq, a native of Bengal, who as Food Member of the 
Government of India said on May 13, 1943, /‘Bengal was 

not yet deficit in rice.There would be substantial reduction 

in the price of rice within a week.” This statement he could 
perpetrate because be had to appear as a defender of the Nazimuddin 
Ministry in their mishandling of the food situation in the province. 
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For, it is diffioulfc to believe thafc .Sir Azizul Huq, the author of ^'The 
Man behind the Plough”, wherein he had talked of the production 
of his province equalling its consumption, did not know the true 
brief in the matter. But on the present occasion exigencies of 
political partisanship d jflocted his angle of vision. Sir Azizul had 
written his book basing himself on the facts gathered during his mem¬ 
bership of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Much later the report of the Bengal Paddy and Eice Enquiry 
Committee testified to the fact that Bengal was a deficit area. 

Evidence led before this Committee which appeared 
E^aurrv Cora- summary in the report testifies to this fact. Dacca 

mlttee’s report produced barely 30 per cent of its paddy, importing the 
rest from Barisal and Sylhet. Kepresentatives of growers 
of paddy in Serajgan] said that the average cultivator had “hardly 

sufficient produce to last him for more than six months'' ; for the 

remaining period of the year he “had to buy paddy or take paddy 
loans”. At Kishoreganj in the district of Mymensingh it was said 

that 70 pur cent of the cultivators were in debt ; that “only about 
5 per cent of the population had a surplus to sell over the year ; 
another 20 per cent had just supply of food to last them throughout 
the year ; and the rest had either to purchase or borrow paddy.’’ 

At Krisbnagar in the district of Nadia it was said that 26 per 

cent of the population “had no land” ; “50 per cent of the population 
did not have sufficient supply of food to last them for more than 

six months in the yoar*” At Bankura it was said that “60 per 

cent cannot carry on for more than six months. They have to live 
on paddy loans.’’ The district magistrate of Burdwan and the 

chairman of the District Board “wore of opinion that the district was 
about self-sufficient’’ and a “surplus’’ district ; the Secretary of the 
Union Board Association was of the contrary opinion, although “it 
exported at the time of harvest.” Maldah, according to the District 

Magistrate, was a “surplus” district. The sample of opinion quoted 
here go to show that the rulers and the ruled in Bengal have for 

years been content to depend on others for the essential food 

requirements of their province. To-day destiny has caught them on 

their carelessness and lack of foresight. 


And this unbalance is not confined to Bengal alone, but is an 
all-India phenomenon. Students of social life and its dynamics have 
drawn attention to this danger-spot in the map of 
AlMn^a^postlion India. One of the most persistent of them is Prof, 

unbalanced Bad ha Kamal Mukherjee, Head of the Department of 

Economics & Sociology in the University of Lucknow. 
In his pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press of India 
and in his booklet —Food Planving for 400 Millions —he has put his 
fingers on the spot. From a statistical examination of the question of 
population growth and the corresponding increase of food supply he 
showed how the latter just kept pace with the former. But he 
strikes a pessimistic note. 

.although the rate of growth of the total cropped area has just gone ahead 

of the rate of population increBse, the area under food cropa in particular has 
definitely lagged behind. It is true that on the whole the increase of total agricul¬ 
tural production has outstripped population growth, but the margin is less in the 
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case of aggregate food production.This difference between the indices for 

population and food supply is gradually becoming narrower and this indicates a 
deterioration of the food position.” 

These are basic facts of India’s economic life known to all, to the 
Government and to the people. The former has failed to tackle the 
problem. Statistics are not necessary to prove this 
Play with statiscal failure. The year 1943 has written it large in 
figures history. The Commerce Member of the Government 

of India during the early months of this year, Mr. 
Nalini Eanjan Sarkar, who combined the portfolio of Food for a 
little while, tried to reassure public opinion by saying that there 
might be a food shortage of about 4 per cent only ; and this need 
not create the famine conditions that have burst over the country. 
But it would take a lot of more explaining to trace the course of the 
tragedy that has overtaken Bengal. Mr. Sarkar has said that somehow 
and some when the people lost their “confidenoe” in the Government 
of Lord Linlithgow, and in their fear began to hoard and do all 
manner of tricks such as profiteering. This is the story that has 
been broadcasted over the world to explain the break-down of the 
food-front in India. In the issue of the London Statist^ dated 
January 30, 1J942, we find the following : 

“Producers, dealers and consumers have all been hoarding grain. The process 
was encouraged rather than otherwise by the (Government) fixing of maximum 
prices, for other grains were left unregulated and wheat farmers felt resentment 
that their prices were controlled while others were allowed to soar. This no 
doubt explains why the efforts of a Government food-purchasing agency in the 

Punjab,.were such a decided failure.For a time it seems that Delhi might 

seek a solution by extending price control to other grains, but public confidence has 
been no severely shaken that this might merely have encouraged the extension 
of black market activities and hoarding. 


The story of hoarding by the agriculturists in Bengal has been disproved 
by the extracts that we have made from the report of the Bengal Paddy 


“Hoarding” & 
Government 
control 


and Eice Enquiry Committee. Not more than 10 
per cent of the agriculturists are in a position to 
hold on to the produce of their fields. The report 


of the Banking Enquiry Committee tells the same 


story of the economic weakness of the vast majority of our farming 
population. Then, how did it become possible for the prices of food 
grains to soar as high as 500 to 600 percent of tha peace time 
rate ? How and why was the middleman allowed to march away 

with the increased prices ? The attempt to control prices failed, 

and failed miserably. Why ? We have* seen it Suggested in course of 

debates in the Central Legislature that the traders had beaten Lord 

Linlithgow’s Government in this game of regulation of the economic life 
of the people. And a helpless by distrustful public has been watching with 
a certain amoilnt of amusement this tug of war, as the following from 
the Calcutta Statesman go to show : 


“Only heads of a very special quality can remember all the varieties of policy 
about rice that Bengal has seen. The Province has tried controlled prices ^at 
never controlled any one, It has seen these abolished in hope that market competi¬ 
tion would bring stocks out of their lairs and establish a reasonable price. Now. 

once again control.is to be tried.A peri)lexed and angry public is likely, and 

would be wise, to wait until the plan is in working before it begins to count its 
bleesings.” 

X\ 
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The ineffeofciveness of the steps taken by the Central and 

Provincial Governments in face of shortage of food in the country 
needs no demonsfcratien today. Why they have failed 
‘^rov^nda/ perhaps, never know. We know that owing 

aStonomy^’ to the needs of war the whole administration was 

dictated to hy the Governor-General, advised or guided 
hy the Defence Services. What little of “provincial autonomy*' there 
was in the Government of India Act of 1935 was sacrificed to 

the god of war. The head of the British bureaucracy has been trying 
to propagandize the fact all the world over that the department of 

food lay within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, and 

that the Central Government in India, headed by Lord Linlithgow, 

could not interfere with this jurisdiction without breaking the com¬ 

mandments of the Government of India Act. Nobody, however, has 
been or could be misled by this plea. The addition of a new Section to 
Section 12G of the Act ( Section 126A. ) gives full powers to the 

Governor-General in the provincial field. lie has on more occasion 
than one done violence to “provincial autonomy’’, disregarding the 
advice and protest of the provincial Council of Ministers. But when 
famine confronted the country, Lord Linlithgow ha- failed to use this 
power with a view to bend the provincial administrations to accept 
the “directives” of the Central Executive. By this weakness it has not 
earned the respect of the country, even of the provincial administrations. 
This was demonstrated in the second week of May, 1943, when the 

Government of India announced the “free trade" policy in the eastern 
regions of India to facilitate the flow of food grains from the surplus 
to deficit provinces. But what was the result ? Lot us allow Sir Azizul 
Huq, the Food Member at this time, to describe this experience. 

‘*But as Boon bb free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, obetructiong 
of everv kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 60 cases 
reported from time to time and we have not yet been able to complete the 
inveetii^ation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations are as follows ; viz., 
stocks purchased were requisitioned, the stocks purchased were seized, a percentage 
of all purchases were ordered to be surrendered, aiHi in some cases at a much 
lower price than purchase price, stockists were ordered to close down godowns, 
traders were warned not to sell, station masters were asked to refuse wagons’, 
carters and carriers were stopped from assisting movements, exports were banned 

by peremptory orders.Among those who complained were General Managers 

of Railways, the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, the Price 
Administrator of the Indian Mining Association, the Officcr-in-cbargo of rice Bupplies 
to aerodrome construction, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Indian Charal^r of Commerce, National Chamber of Commerce, and 
industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and purchasing agents. It is ’ said 
that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and that goods in transit were 
seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the case of one. of the provinces, 
we bad an authoritative statement that the province had at least 30 lakhs of 
maunds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step from January to 
April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when the price was 
admittedly low. Yet, as soon as the free trade was introduced, it tried to build 
up a reserve stock for its own needs. We were just at the time considering the 
feasibility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other 
means of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with'the needs of the various parts of India. 
But, for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial 
auppliea of the deficit areas." 

This rather long quotation does not give the whole story 6f 
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non-co-operation*by the provincial administrations, their unwillingness to 
, . help the Central Government in its food policy. And 

8 e){i 0 bne%”^of which were the Administrations that put diflSculties in the 
provinces way ? Which of them can be convicted of 

^‘obstinacy and selffishness”, to quote the words 
of Mr. GriflSths, a retired I. C. S. who has found in 

business and politics a more satisfying outlet to his energies. He 

quoted the “example of a great province which had during the past 
twelve months one million tons of rice more than its normal yield, 
but which nevertheless either refused or failed to send even 2,00,000 
tons of the excess to help Calcutta in its time of distress.” The 
plea of “provincial autonomy” falls to the ground when we find that 
the “greatest obstinacy has been shown in some of those provinces 
which are at present governed under Section 93”, those under the 
Governors, administered by them with the help of “advisers.” And 
the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerated this obstinacy. 


Even in August, 1943, Sir Azizul Huq would not name the recalci¬ 
trant provinces that had intensified the famine conditions in Bengal, while 
,, members of the Council of Ministers in the Punjab 

‘ Profiteering were going about preaching to the agriculturists to 

Goveromeuts withhold their stocks of food grains, and charging the 
Government of India with profiteering in the matter 
of wheat bought in the Punjab for the relief of Bengal. The Govern¬ 
ment of Sind has made a profit of about 2 crore of rupees by their 
food-grains transactions. Even the Government of Bengal has, accord- 
to Sir Colin Garbett, Regional Commissioner of Food Supply in the 
Punjab, made such a profit to the tune of about 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Sir Chhotu Ham, Revenue Minister of the Punjab, has tried to give 
the public details of this transaction. “The Punjab wheat lands at 
Calcutta approximately at Rs. 12-8 per maund. The BengaJ Govern¬ 
ment sells it to mills at Rs. 15 per maund ; allows them Rs. 4 per 
maund as milling charges ; purchases atta from those very mills at 
Rs. 19 per maund, and sells it at Rs. 20 per maund.” In explanation 
of this curious conduct it was said that the Bengal Government had 

to “send wheat and ntta to distant stations and is building up a Stabilization 

Fund.’* The Bengal Ministry has, however, produced figures to prove 
that it would run a loss of Rs. 7 lakhs by these transactions. 

The complications created in the situation by these goings-on 
by the various Governments, and imitated by the traders and agriculturists, 
have seen the light of day during the latter half of 1943. They go 

to show that in hoarding and profiteering the people but followed the 
example set them by the higher bureaucracy in India. And it is no 
wonder that speculators and profiteers should have beat the examplers 
in their own game. 


The public do not yet know all the moves of this game that have 
been responsible for the death of about 16 lakhs of people. This, spirit 
„ of profiteering has been the breeding ground of corrup- 
and dishonesty in all strata of society, In course 

moral degradation ^ debate in the Bengal Assembly a European ipepsber 
charged “persons in high places” with taking a hand 
in the game of profiteering. And the poleP9 ha| spread so far 
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that today it is diflScult to avoid suspecting all men who are concerned 
with business and war contracts as profiteers who by their activities 
have not only helped in the killing of men, women and children, but 
have spread a contagion of poison throughout social conduct that 
makes the observer of social tendencies fearful of the moral health of 
the people both now and in the future. There is a certain school of 
thought which regards these signs of moral degradation as inevitable 
during disturbances of human life, occasioned by wars, and by the opportu¬ 
nities of profiteering created by wars and scarcities. The famine of 
Bengal has recalled to memory how this moral degradation ran ram¬ 
pant in the province when the corruption of the officers of the Bast 
India Company and their native minions played drakes and ducks with 
the life of the people. 

People in Bengal, in Orissa, in Malabar have had recent experience of the 
torture of these awful scenes ; they have seen before their eyes men, women 
and children shrivelling in body and getting deranged 
]^an*^&™Provrnclal hunger gnawed at their entrails. Neither 

Antonomy” f^he bureaucracy that had failed to read aright the 
signs of the coming storm, nor the speculators and 
profiteers who had cornered the food of the people could be prepared 
for these consequences of their actions or inactions. But we know 
by recalling the contributory causes of the 1769—’70 famine that the 
present crisis followed almost the same course. Sri Hemendra Prasad 
Ghosh, editor of the Bengalee-language daily— Basnmati —by his booklet 
—The Famine of has enabled us to understand the forces 

that are responsible for the famine of 1943. We have seen that the 
responsibility for the present catastrophe is being thrown by the 
British bureaucracy on the Provincial Administrations. So in 1769—70, 
Muhammad Reza Khan who was in charge of the finances of Bengal 
was mada the scapegoat. Vincent Smith in trying to exculpate the 
Bast Indian Company’s English servants has said : “they did not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairs were solely 
in charge of Muhammad Reza Khan..,....” Beveridge, father of the 
great administrator who has drawn up the “security plan" for Britain, 
was in the Bengal service during the last years of the 19th century ; 
he could not, however, wholly bide the truth. In his history he wrote : 

*Tt would be absurd to blame Government for these natural calamities, and 
yet it is impossible entirely to exculpate them. The failure of the rice crop, in 
consequence of excessive draught, must have been foreseen ; and it was, therefore, 
the duty of Government, while aware that famine to some extent was inevitable* 
to have taken the means in their power to mitigate it by storing granaries. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have overlookecf their duty as a Government, and to 
have speculated as individual merchants on the enormous profits which the foreseen 
calamity would enable them to realize. Before the famine reached its height, almost 
all the rice in the country was bought up by the servants of the Company, and 
when the pressure came, they founa no difficulty in selling it at ten times the 
original cost.’’ 

Macaulay in* his character-sketch of Clive could not slur over this 

charge. He felt difficulty in accepting its truth ; but he could not help saying 
that the servants of the Company had probably 

Macaulay’s ventured to deal in rice and “if they dealt in rice 

verdict they must certainly have gained by the scarcity.’’ 

He elaborated this theme thus ; 
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'Tt waB rumoured that the Company’s eervantB had created' the famine by 
engrossiDf; all the rice in the country ; that they had Bold grain for eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at which they had bought it ; that one English functionary 
who, the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, ’during the season 
of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to London,” 

Sir William Hunter wrote 


“The whole administration was accused of dealing in grain for their private 
advantage* It was in vain that the Court of Directors wrote one indignant letter 
after another, demanding the names of the culprits. No satis* 
factory explanation was ever made ; and the native agents of tiie 
governing body remain to this day under the charge of carrying 
off the husbandmen’s scanty stock at arbitrary prices, 
.. _ emptying boats that were importing rice from other provinces, and 

compelling the poor ryots to sell even the seed requisite for the next harvest. 
Not without reason does the Court express its suspicion that the guilty parties 
could be no other than persons of some rang in its own service.” 


Sir William 
Hunter’s 
opinion 

stopping and 


Warren Hastings’ Warren Hastings who was an eye-witness of these 
^ Opinion happenings wr'pte : 

“Yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if not corrupt and oppressive, administration. I am sorry to add that from . Buxar 
to the opposite boundary I have seen nothing but traces of complete devastation 
in every village.” 


William Bolts’ William Bolts has written the most comprehensive 

Judgment judgment on the state of things prevailing in those days : 

*'The loaves and fishes are the grand, almost the sole object. The questions 
—how many lacs shall 1 put in my pocket ? or how many sons, nephews, or 
dependents shall 1 provide for, at the expense of the miserable inhabitants of the 
subjected dominions ?-~are those which of late have been the foremost 
pronounced by the Chiefs of the Company on both sides of the ocean. Hence the 
Dominions in Asia like the distant Roman provinces, during the decline of that 
empire, have been abandoned as lawful prey, to every species of peculators ; in bo 

much that many of the servants of the Company,. have returned to England 

loaded with wealth ; where, entrenching themselves in borough or East-lndia stock 
infiuence, they have set justice at defiance, either in the cause of their country 
or of oppressed innocence.” 


The value of these extracts from the history of the past consists 
in this that these enable us to rightly interpret the things that we 
see happening in our midst and before our very 
Cyclic renewals eyes. The war has opened out avenues of peculation 

of famine in India that many amongst us have embraced with hungry 

hands. The result might have been death stalking 
over million homes. Another result will be seen in the rise of 
the “new rich” reared on the ruins of the many million homes of human 
beings. Perhaps, it has ever been thug in human history; in the 
manure supplied by human bones grow *uew crops of human beings 
with a new flowering of human values. And the moving hand having^ 
writ moves on to write new chapters in our history. But contem¬ 
porary recorders and interpreters cannot cultivate this philosophic 
view of human affairs. They are moved by feelings of pity and 

anger that watch the contagion of callous exploitation of human 
weakness and distress. In the histcqry of famines in India at the 
threshold of the British period ( 1769—70 ) we have seen the 
eruption of human greed and callousness ; about one hundred and 
seventy years later the same phenomenon has appeared. During the 
intervening period there have been many famines in this country 
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killing oflF a greater number of people. But on these occasions we 
have not read or heard of the orgy of incompetence and greed that 
has been characteristic of the 1943 episode. A historian of “Indian 
Famines’* has told us that in our country “famines tend to recur in 
cycles of five years, and the greater ones in cycles of fifty years.” 

**Rougbly speaking, it is towards the middle land the end of each century 
that the most disaHtrous calamities have fallen upon India. The famines 
of 1343-^45, 1540, 1630, 1747, and 1837 were all intense in certain districts but 
comparatively limited in area, and short in duration. That of 1396, which is said to 
have lasted twelve years, and those of 1596, 1660—’61, 1803—*04, 1896—1900 are the 
most fatal and the most extensive of which history make mention.’’ 

Detailed reports of these famines are not generally available. Histori¬ 
ans have told us that during the pre-British period people used to migrate 
into neighbouring areas—“this being their first 

The practice ol impulse the stores of grain which wise emperors 
olden times of the past had majintained, and above all, the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual assistance and family support of the 
aged weak, were the real bulwarks in the past against the perils of 
destitution and the ravages of starvation. This historian—A. Loveday— 
has quoted from the Dasaratha Jataka to indicate the practice of the 
olden times. 

*T, however^ give and enjoy, 

And I will maintain my relations, 

The rest I will protect; 

Such is a wise man’s vocation.” 

Famine which has been defined in the Orissa Famine Commission 
Report as “suffering from hunger on the part of large classes of the popula¬ 
tion” is a symptom and proof of the break-down of 
healthy relationship. The old cohesiveness of 
^ & Order Indian society has been disrupted by the 

onslaught of the industrial civilization and the spirit 
of individualism bred in and by it. The feeling that we are our 

brothers’ keepers has grown weaker as we have progressed under 

modem civilization. This weakening of individual responsibility has 
not been recompensed by the State undertaking the duties discharged 
by the individual under the older social philosophy. The State in 
India, as we have it to-day, knows how to keep law and order; 

“it seldom fails in the policeman’s job.” But 

“When it comes to the welfare of the people, it has a stern and unbending 
faith in laissez faire which is in the realm of theory the perfect expression of the 
indifference of the rich to the wel^t^re of the poor.” 

In the present instance the State in India, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, has failed in its duty not because it was 

smitten by the philosophy of laissez faire, but because 
The war & Its it was burdened with partnership in a world war in 

DecesaiUea which the heart of the people was not. It had to 

find its recruits for the army, its workers for the 
innumerable war industries and countless war services. It codld tap 
the huge body of unemployed in the country whose number ran into 
orores. Its propagandists on behalf of recruitment went about the 

.country saying, that war services alone could assure food 
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and raiment to the people* In Britain and the United States 

the millions of unemployed which “new deals*’ even could not 
fully employ were absorbed in the various war services. In India 
also the same thing happened ; the war services drew - into them the 
hungry and the needy. For the first time in their life these people 
found the Sarker Bahadur interested in them, in meeting their daily 
necessities, in looking after their cleanly habits, in caring for their 
health. These people and their dependants have reason to thank a 

world war for these amenities, for this sudden concern felt by the 

Sarker Bahadur in them. The creation of a purchasing power counted in 
millions for the millions of war workers has given a fictitious 

appearance of prosperity to the country which the famine conditions 
spread over the country has exposed to the view of the world. 
Increasing numbers of men may be going about in khaki., but the 
number of men and women who are hiding their shame in rags will 
exceed these in number. War earnings spread over millions of families, 
however, have not been able to stay the hand of the god of death. India 
is not the only country that finds herself dragged into war. But we 
have to know of a country among the belligerent countries, the “United 
Nations” or Axis, where millions of non-combatant meh, women and 
children have been suffering from hunger in such numbers or where 
more than one and half millions of them have succumbed to death. 

We have heard and read something of the sacrifices that the British 
have been called upon to make in the various items of their food. 

Three eggs during a month was a ration, we have 

Britain and in”h6 butter are not generally avail- 

U. S. A. s-ble ; the taste of cheese has almost been forgotten, 
people wished that they could forget it. Black markets 
flourished, where thousands of operators have made huge fortunes by 
trading in scarce and rationed goods. A description of this institution 
will give us an idea of how the British people have been faring. 
Cosmetic dealers, bound by no Food or Drug Acts, were selling boot 
polish as mascara, powdered paint as rogue ; thefts of cloth recently 
rationed jumped 200 per cent since black market agents warmed their 
way into department stores ; clothing merchants were busily snipping 
off Government labels from “utility” suits, to sell these at prices 
much over the controlled prices ; when London dock authorities opened 
80 boxes marked “razor blades”, they found nothing but black soil ; 
the blades had been dumped on the black market ; because Govern¬ 
ment does not restrict the sale of “salad onions” (onions with leaves), 
dealers paddled enormous onions, festooned with leaves, at quadruple 
the ordinary price. In India these conditions, favourable to the growth 
of black market, have flourished unchecked. In Britain the authorities 
have seen to it that the basic food requirements of the people were 
not interfered with by human greed and human incompetence. In the 
United States also there have been scarcities. Extracts from U. S. 
papers make interesting reading in this connection. In the first week 
of January, 1943, the Pood Administrator announced the rationing of 
“canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables” ; there was no real 
shortage of these items, but the fighting forces and Lend-Lease will 
gobble up half of the year’s production leaving to the ordinary UvS. 
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citizen, numbering about 11 crores of people, 83 lbs. per head as against 
the pre-war consumption of 46 lbs. The likely level for butter for the 
year was 17.5 lbs. per person, compared to the 20.5 lbs. that the average 
citizen would like to get. Even according to British standards the U.S. 
citizen would appear to be swimming in a sea of food plenty. Six 
months later, we are told that the U.S. citizen had “begun to talk 
of little else but food‘* ; because of bad weather conditions, of floods 
and unseasonable rains, a 1,500 mile “swath”, one quarter of all U.S. 
crop acreage, was “drenched*’ ; some 40,00,000 acres had been flooded 
and knocked out of production for weeks ; the “crop prospects wore 
the poorest in three years” ; wheat production was estimated ‘^down 
a whopping 26% under last year” ; oats, barley, rye, were all “down”. 
In a report published in the first week of July, we read of adminis¬ 
trative “muddle and mismanagement” being held responsible for “un¬ 
necessary shortages”—this “in the mid^t of geographical plenty”. Envy 
was being expressed at the way the British have made a success of 
their subsidy to agriculture ; their control over the distribution of food. 
Before the war Britain was importing more than 66 per cent of her 
food from outside her frontiers ; today she has been able to halve these 
import figures. By her control of food-grains “applied from docks to the 
stores”, Britain has been able to control the rationing of her more 
than four crores of people. The United States has to tackle 60,00,000 
farmers. In India also the seven crores of individual farmer families 
have found a place in the controversy that has been raging over the 
food muddle in the country. But Mr. Amery and his subordinates 
have not been able to explain why the United States, burdened by 
her “60,00,000” farmers, have not had to face a famine. 


This picture in contrast between Britain, the United States and 
India, all of them suffering for one reason or other from food shortage, 
tells a story the moral of which has yet to be ex- 
malnSrUlon plained. We have heard that in Britain arranga- 

In India ments for food control and rationing was started three 

years before the outbreak of this war ; in the United 
States they began to talk of rationing after fifteen months of their 
joining the war. India has been as long entangled in the war as 
Britain herself. But her food situation was allowed to so deteriorate 
that about more than one and half million men, women and children died 
owing to lack of food during the last six months of 1943. It may well be that 
for years a large percentage of the people have been living on short ration, 
knowing not a full meal. Eifty years ago a Finance Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council made the remark that one-third of the 
people of India did not know from year’s end to year’s end the 
satisfaction of a full meal. Nearly fifty years later a member of the 
Indian Medical Service continues this doleful story.” Nutrition is 

*'the most pressing of all present-day problems in India, as normal nutrition 
and health cannot be maintained on many of the diets now used by millions of 
flie Indian people.” 

*'Sir John Megaw estimates that 89 per cent of the population is well nourished, 
41 per cent poorly nourished, and 20 per cent very badly nourished. Or, in other 
words, 60 per cent of the popuUtion is suffering from malnutrition,” 

The above quotation is from a book— Food —written for children— 
in* the Foreword of which Colonel MoOarrison put these words. 
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India’s chart) of health is not anything at which one can look 
on with complacence. It has been found that 
th*e We8t^& in* average number of sick persons per 1,000 

India inhabitants is 84, while in New Zealand and England 

it is 19 and 31 respectively. Malaria is almost 

universally prevalent in this country ; one out of 3.5 deaths is due to this 
cause alone. About one-fourth of the population is victim to this disease, as 
estimated by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 

causing an economic loss of Es. 33 orores every year. These are 

unquestioned and unquestionable facts of India’s life. These may 

explain why scarcity of food should have affected the normally ill- 
nourished people in India, and they should have in their millions 
fallen victims to it in its earliest stage. In Britain for about 20 
years, from 1918 to 1939, the number of unemployed was on an 
average about 15 lakhs of people, creating distress and malnutrition 
to about a crore of people. In the United States for about 12 years, 
since 1930, the number of unemployed was in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore of people. These unemployed people, maintained by "doles” 
from the State or charitable people, could not have been physically 
fit, could not have teen well-nourished. We have not heard that 
rising prices and disturbances to normal life caused by war have led 
anywhere near to the scenes of desolation that wide areas in India 
have had to witness. From a consideration of all the factors con¬ 
nected with food in the three countries discussed above, one is driven 
to the conclusion that while in Britain and in the United States 
the ruling classes have been careful and successful in fighting the 
many complications inseparable from war, in controlling and keeping 
down the anti-social activities of the hoarder and the profiteer, in 
India their opposite numbers have been unsucessful in doing so, have 
been careless with the fate and fortunes of the millions of people 
of whom they boastfully claimed to be trustees. To what cause are 
to be traced this carelessness and failure ? Stories of bureaucratic 
ineptitude are as plentiful in Britain and in the United States as in 
India One difference there is in the system of administration as it 

obtained in the two countries of the West as contrasted with India. 
In them the Government is racy of the soil ; here in India it 
is alien to the soil, alien in habits of thought and conduct. The 
individuals forming the bureaucracy in this country are many of them 
moved by the highest impulses of social service. But they are limbs 
of an organism that is rootless in the life and traditions of thfe country. 
And even with the best will in the world the most sympathetic of 
these administrators have not been able to do good to the people in 
consonance with the various schemes that litter the dovecots of the 
many Secretariats, either Central or Provincial. The judgment of a 
British weekly —The New Statesman & Nation —is conclusive in this 
matter: 

“There have been and are today among the small body of British Olvll 
Servants in India individuals who toil devotedly. It is also true that railways 
and roads, and in a few places, water-power have prevented the frequent famines 
of the past. But this is no great achievement for the bureaucracy that has lived 
through a century and half among this half-starved, short-lived, impoverished and 
illiterate population. Sometimes it would have been better if It had done nothing.** 

12 
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We have referred incidentally to the attempt made by the British 
bureaucracy both here and in JBritain to throw off their own shoulders 
the responsibility for creating and failing to control 
* 0 'indla^s preiient* conditions of famine that have devastated the 
famine country. Lord Linlithgow has not been as* vociferous 

in this game as his chief in London, Mr. Leopold 
Amery, Secretary of State for India. The British Government with 
Mr. Ohurohill as Prime Minister has preferred to keep studiedly silent over 
the matter. The British public, engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
has also failed to bear its influence on their Government for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people in India. On the occasion of 
previous famines the City of London headed by its Lord Mayor 
used to initiate the Mansion House Fund for relief. On the present 
'occasion these were absent. These symptoms of indifference will require 
some explaining. 


An attempt has been made to make a special case of the famine 
so far as it related to Bengal- Sir Azizul Hiiq, in his apologia 

made to the Central Assembly in the special session 
Fazlal Huq mluis- held in August, 1943, tried to • foist the responsibility 

try’s record on the Bengal Ministry that had Mr. Fazlul Huq 

for its Chief Minister in the early months of the 

year. This ministry had been formed in December, 1941, with the 

help of Mr, Sarat Chandra Basu, elder brother of Subhas Chandra 
Basu. It required great courage and self-sacrifice on the part of Mr. 
Basu to agree to take a hand in evolving a ministry in Bengal free from the 
communalisra that has been characteristic of the ministries since the 1935 
constitution began to work in this province. The Dacca riots have thrown 
light on the devious ways in which members of the Ministry belonging 
to the Dacca group had been accentuating communal bitterness in the 
province. Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, was of divided mind in the 
matter of the spirit of separatism that inspired the Muslim members 
of his Ministry ; ha was almost a prisoner in the hands of this 
group. The Dacca riots must have opened his eyes to the danger 

of the policy that certain of his Ministry had been following. This 

awakening must have been one of the contributory causes that had 
forced the resignation of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and other inveterate 
members of the Muslim League. We will never know the other 
forces that had hastened this change. Mr. Fazlul Huq has never 
been happy with this separation ; we know that he was anxious to 
make up his quarrel with the Muslim League, to wind up the Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition Party that formed the Ministerial Party, which, to 
quote the words used by him in his letter of repentence to Mr. Jinnah, 
“existed only on paper.” This letter exposed Mr. Huq’s position as 
nothing else could have done as successfully. It showed that his 
majority in the Legislature was unreliable or growing unreliable. It 
also explained why the permanent officialdom at Writers’ Building in 
Calcutta dared work against his Ministry, supported as it was by the 
Governor of the province. It also explained why he felt helpless in 
handling the food problem complicated as it was by the machinations 
of the bureaucracy referred to above. It is true that the war has 
killed all possibilities of good embedded in the 1935 Act; it reduced 
the Ministries into a useless and wasteful paraphernalia of administration. 
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Mr. Fazlul Huq fell; more helpless when the Finance Minister 
in this Ministry, Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee, resigned, forced into 
^ p j which Lord Linlithgow had 

MukberJ^^s reslg- handling the general political situation in the 

nation country. In his letters addressed to the Governor- 

General on various occasions, specially during'the latter 
part of 1942, he as a Minister of the Crown made efforts to reconcile 
the self-respect of India with the enlightened self-interest of Britain. 
In his letters to the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, he pursued 
the same theme. In his letter of resignation sometime in the middle 
of November, 1942, addressed to the Govenor, he did in addition 
expostulate with him for his invasion on the Ministerial field, for his 
disregard of Ministerial advice, for his activities that worked against 

the policy and practice of the Ministry, for his reliance on permanent 

oflScials who formed a cabal that was immune from the influence of 

public opinion in the country, and that preferred the interests of Britain 
to those of the country that fed them. In this letter Dr. Mukherjee 

is reported to have drawn pointed attention to what the police and the 
military had done in Midnapur in complete disregard of civilized 
methods of administration, of human considerations. Under other 
conditions this charge sheet would have discredited before the bar of 
world opinion the men and the system of Government that tolerated 
such “methods of barbarism”. Both Lord Linlithgow and Sir John 
Herbert appeared to have ignored this protest and condemnation. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mukherjee’s letters have been banned from seeing the 
light of day ; and replies that they might have made to these letters 
have shared the same fate. Sir John Herbert has left the field of his 
mundane activities ; the public in Bengal have not had an opportunity 
to judge between him and the Ministers. Lord Linlithgow has left 
India, unsung and unwept ; he and his government have failed to meet 
the charge-sheet that Dr. Mukherjee and others have framed against them. 

We must return now to the reasons which enabled ofiBcial and 
non-oflQcial influences to discredit the Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal 

Forces that by exploiting the food crisis in the ’ province. Muslim 
brought down the League politicians were set deadly against him ; 

Fazlul Huq bis attempt to creep into the Muslim League 

Ministry organization must have repelled his non-Muslim 

supporters. Permanent officialdom was repelled by his agreeing to 
hold an enquiry into th^ stories of atrocities and frightfulness 
brought against the police and the military in the Bengal Legislature. 
The European group which held the balance of power in the Bengal 
Assembly naturally followed the line thrown up by the Secretariat. 
Sir John Herbert was consistently antagonistic to the Ministry ; why 
he was so has not been explained. One reason may be that as the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry drew its strength from the nationalist, non- 
communal impulses and principles of the province which is synonymous 
with those represented by and in the Indian National Congress, the 
British bureaucracy, angered , by the * Quit India’' movement, could 
hardly tolerate its existence in the scheme of a State that was non¬ 
national, non-Indian. Einged round by these antagonistic forces the 
wonder is that the Ministry could function for more than sixteen 
paonths* It failed to tackle the food crisis, because the complica- 
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tilons created by the Oentral bureaucracy was as unhelpful as the 
provincial. In course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly held in 
the second week of March, 1943, raised by an Opposition motion on 
the supply and distribution of food stuffs, coal, kerosine and cloth, 
all pertaining to the daily necessaries of the humblest of homes, the 
Minister fthe Nawab Bahadur of Dacca) made complaint that all 
“our difficulties arose mainly from the uncertainties of Central 
Government policy.” The Chief Minister ( Mr. Fazlul Huq) who 
wound up this discussion struck a pessimistic note all along his speech ; 
he spoke of circumstances "over which we had no control" more 
than once in course of this speech ; he seemed to suggest that things 
had been allowed to drift to such a dangerous distance that it was 
beyond human agency to control and set these right. Mr. Huq was 
not very communicative with regard to the circumstances that had 
brought conditions of famine to Bengal; he had "got to see" that 
he did not "use any words which may lead to any apprehension 
in the mind of the people or cause panic". But he seemed to 
unburden his mind in the following words : 

*T confess that I have been extremely unhappy about all that has happened 
concerning the Civil Hupplies Department ever since the promulgation of denial 
policy in April, 1942. 

The problems were very complicated, and various factors came into play 
which rendered it necessary for officials to take quick action. But there were 
various reasons why actions that were taken did not produce the best results. 
As regards the officials concerned, 1 gladly admit that most of them were extremely 
brilliant members of the Indian Civil Bervice, and as regards the non-officials they 
were .men who had attained positions of eminence and dignity in the public life 
of this country. But it so happened that many of them not only did not actually 
know what they were doing and could not appreciate what the results would be of 
the policy they were following in consequence of their meagre knowledge of the 

habits and customs of the people.In many of these oases directions came 

from the Centre, and so far as I can remember, many tilings liave happened to 
which the Provincial Government not only give no consent but have entered firm 
but respectful protest." 

Here are hints and suggestions of Central incompetence the 
details of which the public do not know. Lack of Central knowledge 
was never better illustrated than in the speech made 
What the Central in 4be Legislative Assembly in the middle of February, 
Oovernmet did 1943, by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker as Food Member 
in the Linlithgow Executive Council. In his attempt 
to assure the people that there was really no deficit in the food 

supply of the country, he said : 

*'Th6 nett gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943, after taking 
Into account the increase, our requirement would not exceed two million tons, 
representing a deficit of no more than 4 per cent in our total annual production 
of the principal food grains. In some of the years immediately preceding the war 
we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain. The 
carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood us in good stead, but 
even after allowing for this the House would agree that the estimated deficit as 
such was oertaiuly not of an order that would whrrant any alarm." 

The Food Member of Lord Linlithgow was speaking in this 

strain from a brief prepared by the Central Food Department, and 

that at a time v^hen during the harvest time of 
Ita attempt at the principal food crop in Bengali rice was selling 

mlalaading in province at the rate of Bs. 18 to 

Bb. 16 par maund in the country-side and much 
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higher in Oaloutta. It is to utterances like these at which reference 
must; have been hinted by Mr. Fazlul Huq in the speech quoted 
above. Mr. Barker's successor, another Bengalee, Sir Azizul Huq, was 
not only as unilluminative, but he was partisan in presenting the 
brief on behalf of the Linlithgow Government. In order to save the 
face of this Government he told the story of what the representatives of 
the Bengal Government and of the Ministry had said at the Food 
Conference held in December, 1942. Mr. Fazlul Huq had attended 
this conference. Sir Aziz quoted him as saying : “We know rice is not 
enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do not 
want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide." As 
regards rice the statement on behalf of Bengal was as follows : “We do 
not require for the next few months any rice even though we are 
in deficit." Hearing these words one could echo the ejaculation uttered 
in the Assembly—“Happy-go-lucky" ! 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, however, has challenged the accuracy of this 
presentation of the rice position in Bengal ; he has charged Sir Aziz 
with tearing words from their context and omitting 
Mr. Fazlul Huq’a important reservations, and thus misrepresenting the 
case position taken up at, this conference by the oflBcials 

from the province, and by him as representing the 
Ministry ; he has asked Sir Aziz to get published the full speech 
or speeches made by him. In course of a reply Sir Aziz has made 
a fairly long quotation from a speech of Mr. Huq's, but this does 
not contain the words that would justify the position taken up by 
Bengal at the Food Conference. Mr. Huq, therefore, had to requisition 
the help of a member of the Central Assembly to explain his position. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi came to his rescue, and in course of a speech 
made during the food debate held in the middle of November, 1943, 
when famine had already carried off a million people of Bengal, he 
quoted the words that put a new complexion on the whole controversy. 

“We do not require for the next few months any rice even though we are in 
deficit, provided you do not export any rice from Bengal and provided you give us 
sufficient wheat for our consumption. And it is then and then alone that 1 shall 
be able to pull though for the next few months." 


These conditional words justify the position taken by Bengal at 
this Food Conference. The suggestion of Sir Azizul Huq, if it has any 
meaning, seems to be that the Bengal Ministry always 
Fazlul minimised the crisis in the food situation in Bengal, 
a ailrplu?*^ * Government of India was not kept informed 

of the growing worsening of conditions in the econo¬ 
mic life of the province. It is difficult to accept at face value this 
plea. Bengal forms part of the war front; the Government justified 
their removal of food grains policy on this plea; they must have 
known and understood the consequences of this policy and the dislo¬ 
cation that it would cause to the life of lakhs of people ; their acti¬ 
vities all over the eastern provinces must have for their success the 
support and acquiescence of the people of these areas. It would do 
discredit to their intelligence if they failed to take count of these 


factors of the situation. Over and above these, the angry ^soussions 
in the Bengal Legislature gave voice to the premonitory rundbles of the 
storm that was to burst over the provinoe’s life. In April, 1943, 
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there was full-throated condemnation of the “denial policy” and the dire 
consequences that flowed from it. The procurement policy through Agencies 
adopted by the Central Government, and the disturbance it caused to 
the confidence of the people in the normal flow of trade and commerce, 
the helplessness of the Ministry in this matter—all these facts were 
ventilated. In the September (1942) session of the Bengal Assembly a 
non-ofl&cial resolution on ‘Trice control and supply of food-stuffs and 
other essential commodities’’ was the occasion for full discussion of this 
problem. The Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, gave an “account of the 
various activities” of the Bengal Government during the previous six 
months. lu the former Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee spoke on behalf 
of the so-called Food Minister, the Nawab of Dacca. In course of their 
speeches both the Chief Minister and the Finance Minister made state¬ 
ments that have a bearing on the value of the statistics ^of food- 
grains production in the province. We quote both these. 

“In this Province the problem (the supply and price of the necessaries of 
life) is complicated by the fact that Bengal is not self-suflicient as regards any of 

its food supplies except rice ..Even in the case of rice we have seen the 

difficulties of securing adequate supplies to the public at controlled prices ; the 
difficulties of price control are greater still when we have no control over the 
source of supply.*’—Mr. Fazlul Huq, 

“As has been pointed out in the statement made by the Hon’ble the Chief 

Minister,.that barring rice, in respect of other essential commodities, we have 

to depend on other parte of India.*’ 

“With regard to rice. Sir, the figures which were supplied by the Agriculture 
Department for the year that is about to close go to show that Bengal would have 
surplus rice to the extent of 8 to 4 lakh tons which come to more than a crore 

maunds of rice. I know. Sir, that it will be asserted that those figures are not 

dependable. Obviously, 1 am not here saying that the figures are absolutely 
dependable ; but there are certain methods of calculation which have been pursued 
in the past, year in and year out, and more or less these figures have not proved 

violently incorrect. But this year, although the year is not yet out, we are faced 

with a problem which certainly gives an impression everywhere that there has 
been a shortage of rice in the Province. Now, people say that rice has not come 
from Burma ; that is true ; and also that there was a heavy export of rice from 
Bengal during the first few months of the year 1942 ; that is also true; but 
taking all those into calculation we cannot help feeling that unless something 
has pne wrong somewhere in a manner which is not imaginable there must be 
surplus rice available in the Province.** Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee, 

From these quotations we are led to conclude that in September, 

1942, the Ministry of Mr. Fazlul Huq could be persuaded to announce 
that there was surplus of rice in Bengal though the 

Central upward trend in its price had already begun : it 

direction being sold at Rs. 10 per maund, at the price that 

was double of the normal. Why the two Ministers 
did 80 , we can well imagine. They must not make statements that 
would add to the panic of the public, even if it required a little mani¬ 
pulation of the truth. We have heard it suggested that it was under 
Central direction that the Government of Bengal felt it to be its duty 
to minimise the growing intensity of the food situation in the province. 
The surplus position of Bengal in the matter of rice was required tcL 
be statistically proved and maintained. As a result of this policy 

the public bas been fed with statistics while the men, women and 

children in wide areas in Bengal, Orrssa, Travancore-Cochin, Bijapur 
and a few other districts in Bombay, in the districts of Cuddapah and 
Eurnool in Madras were dying in the midst of this plenty. The two 
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These charges 
torture to the 
starve and die, 


did not help Cen¬ 
tral Government 


statements of the Bengal Ministers to which we have drawn attention 
have thus to be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 

We have seen how statistics have misled the country. These have 
not been able to satisfy hunger. And having passed through the tragic 
experiences of 1943, the man in the street, the man 
** whose taxes maintain the huge administrative machi- 

hunger nery, may feel that less of statistics and a little more 

of sympathy and imagination would have been more 
helpful during these months. We have seen members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, even those who were charged with the 
duty of finding the food for the people, trying to defend their position with 
the help of these statistics of crores of maunds of food grains being 
moved from surplus to deficit provinces and areas. Failure of surplus 
provinces to contribute to the relief of the deficit have also been 
sought to be statistically proved. Herein the transport arrangement of 
the country have come in for its share of criticism, 
and counter-charges, a study of these, have become a 
mind. For these lead us nowhere. The hungry people 
whether or not these be scientifically correct. 

But out of these slinging of statistics one thing has come out prominen¬ 
tly that the provinces and States of India have not co-operated in fighting the 
famine. Free trade in food grains was announced 
Provinces & States third week of May, 1943. The Provinces and 

States that fell within this free trade zone began to 
behave in a strange manner, the ruling authorities 
began to put all sorts of obstacles in the way of the free movement 
of food grains on which the life of millions in Bengal depended. 
The story of this shame has not found a place in the Press of 
the country ; the public has been kept in ignorance of this. It was 
only when people began to die in the streets of Calcutta, and the 
correspondents of the world’s Press had 
the civilized administration of Britain 
that the Government of India raised a 
Huq was chosen to do this unpleasant 
of the evil to many months previous to those we have been dis¬ 
cussing. The third Price Control Conference was held in the third 
week of October, 1941. The representatives who attended it, some 
of them, showed their mind by starting to oppose the proposals 
for the control of agricultural prices, as that would be “only in the 
interests of export." 

“Some of the representatives were not only against the control of prices but 

were in favour of a further rise in the prices of rice and opposed to any import of 

rice from Burma. Punjab was emphatically against any control of wheat prices 
and was not in favour, in any circumstances, of any control during harvest.*’ 

The full story of narrow parochialism revealed itself later and 
showed all its ugly features when free trade was introduced by the Central 
Why the Linlith- Government in the Eastern Zone—-in Behar, in Assam, 
gow Government in Orissa and the States comprised therein, in May, 

tolerated this 1943. There was a sudden rise in the price of food- 

non-co-operation ? grains in these areas causing distress and sufiPering to 
the people concerned. The ruling authorities made their protests to the 
Central Government; they went beyond words in bringing home to the 


an occular demonstration of 
in India, it was only then 
part of the veil. Sir Azizul 
work. He traced the source 
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latter the unwisdom of ignoring local interests. We have already quoted 
from Sir Azizul Huq s speech the nature of the obstructions that they 
pub in the way of the flow of food grains to the deficit areas. The 
wonder has been, why did fehe Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerate 
these practices even when it found that these threatened distress and 
death to millions of people ? We are nob impressed by the plea that 
‘‘provincial autonomy” could not be touched. For we know that when 
the British Government or its subordinate branch in India which is 
the Governmgnb of India as by law established, decided to do a thing, 
the provincial administrations and feudatory States have had to fall into 
line with this ‘‘general policy*'; the latter have to act according to the 
‘‘directives” issued from London and carried to them through the “post 
office” at Delhi-Simla. The latest example of such concerted action was 
shown in the campaign against the “Quit India” movement. We know 
there were Ministries that did not like the way in which this campaign 
was directed. Why did the Government of Lord Linlithgow regard the 
food crisis as not deserving of ‘‘directives” in such tones that the subor¬ 
dinate administrations would recognise the master’s voice in them, and 
hasten to act up to these ? In all the laboured replies of Mr. Leopold 
Amery to the charge of neglect we could nob detect one reason for 
this Bupineness. It would remain one of the enigmas of Anglo-Indian 
history. 


The failure of the Linlithgow Government to tackle the food prob¬ 
lem of the country is writ large in the famine that during the last 
six months of 1948 carried death to more than 10 lakhs 
of men, women and children in the single province 
& ths Governor ot Bengal, We have seen why the Fazlul Huq Ministry 
that held sway in the province till the 29bh, of March, 
1943, failed to rise equal to the situation. The then Governor, the 
late Sir John Herbert, was antagonistic to it from the beginning of its 
career, from the second week of December, 1941, within a week of 
the attack by Japan on Anglo-American territories in the Pacific region. 
We have tried to explain above why he felt and behaved like this. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq and his political supporters have charged this Gover¬ 
nor with consistently working against it. But the later did never care 
to meet it or rebut it ; his superiors, Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, 
appear never to have asked him to publicly explain his conduct, ques¬ 
tioned publicly as it has been by a Minister of the crown. So we 

are left with one side of the version. Sir John Herbert has left this 

world to settle account with his Maker, but his earthly superiors have 
up till now taken no step to vindicate the character of his adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal when a groat volume of opinion in the province 

challenges it. On the 2dth. of March, 1943, he surprised Mr. Fazlul 
Huq with a demand for resignation without giving him an opportunity 
to consult his colleagues in the Ministry or the Ministerial Party 
which the day before had defeated the Opposition by a handsome 
majority. Why Mr. Fazlul Huq did, not refuse to resign and thus 
force the Governor to dismiss him, we have not been told. The 
Governor is said to have asked for this resignation in order to make 
it possible for him to form an all-Parties Ministry. In course of the 
discussion on the 27th. March, Mr. Fazlul Huq had announced his 
willingness to sacrifice his position for such a development. The 
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mouth-piece of the Muslim League party in the Bengal Assembly 
on that particular occasion had made a dead set against the Chief 

Minister by saying that “as long as Mr. Fazlul Huq stays there, 

as long as the Hindu parties think that they can use him as a 
puppet, as long as they can bolster him up and support 
him, there is very little chance of compromise and understanding 
between us...We cannot come to an agreement as long as one 

particular person is being propped up by one party.should this 

impediment disapear.on our part there will be no stone unturned 

to arrive at an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims.’' The 
spirit of personal vendetta displayed in these words did not make 
any appeal to the vast majority of the members appealed to, though 
their confidence in Mr. Huq did not avert the result—the end of 
this Ministry, the nearest approach to a non-communal Ministry that it was 
possible to have in Bengal under the dispensation of the Macdonald 
“Communal Award”. 


The Ministry that was pushed into power under the leader¬ 
ship of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with a food situation 
that was perilously near famine. For about a month 
Ministry*!* uBe*of province was ruled by the Governor under Sec. 

polhlcal patronage 93 ; and these days were utilized by the aspirants to 
the Ministry in securing ixew recruits with promises 
of the ' good things of the earth. The Governor was more than 
helpful ; while he had refused the request of Mr. Fazlul Huq to expand 
his Ministry of eight by the addition of two “scheduled class'* 
members, on the present occasion he allowed Sir Nazimuddin to 
have a Ministry of thirteen with not less than that bunch of Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries. Mr. Fazlul Huq had been content with a single 
Parliamentary Secretary. There is nothing legally corrupt in this 
arrangement ; but the opening of flood-gates of political patronage 

by Sir John Herbert recalls to memory how in Britain's 
island history this trick enabled Walpole and Pitt to work 

parliamentary institutions. As our legislators are trying to learn the 
trade, they must also be prepared to imitate those examples, to 
adopt the trade mark of British parliamentarism. This was, however, 

an episode soon forgotten ; but the evil may live long with us. 

Of more immediate importance, however, was the way in which the 
new Ministry would be meeting the problem of food for the people 
Their helpless of Bengal. They must have known the many pit- 

imiution of the falls that their predecessors had failed to negotiate 

Central bureau- or been unable. They must have known that 
cracy problem had been made almost hopelessly 

dififioulb by the policies and practices of ^ the Writers' Building 

wiseacre’s. They must hate known that in meeting the needs of 

their people they would have to depend on the good offices of a 
Central Government that had been proved ineffective, to depend on the 
“surplus'* provinces for the flow of food to their people. Knowing 
these difficulties the Ministry could only justify its existence by the 
success which it could make of the food job. When Sir Nazimuddin 
accepted the commission from the Governor to form the Ministry, 
and after distributing basketfuls of patronage succeeded in drawing 
13 
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away a oertain number of tbe supporters of Mr. Pazlul Huq from 
their political allegiance to him, he must have known that Bengal 
was "deficit** in food^ and that without the help of the Central 
Government it would not be possible for him to get food grains 
from the ’ surplus'* areas. But he could not declare, as his prede¬ 
cessor had not been able to do, that deficit position ; his Civil 
Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, and his Finance Minister, Mr. 
Tulsi C. Goswami, both of them were found to be echoing the Government 
of India thesis that Bengal was not "deficit”. When these bold 
assertions proved false, the former had the hardihood to say that 
he knew the true position but he uttered the contrary and felt 

clear in his conscience in this matter because he did not want 
the people to get panicky with regard to the food situation. And 

when the Ministry found that it had gone beyond their ^control, of 
the control of Lord Linlithgow’s Government, it could only imitate 

the ineffectiveness of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy- They got defeated 
at the hands of hoarders and profiteers of rice as the latter had been 

in the matter of wheat. Their confession of defeat was quite handsome : 

“When on 11th. March last the Bengal Government abolinhed statutory maxi¬ 
mum prices for rice and paddy they hoped that this step would mobilize 
boarded stocks, bring them more freely into the market and so reduce the 
level of prices. 

These hopes have been belied. At the present time prices are at a level out 
of reach of a large section of the population.** 


The Opposition could not fail to point out that under the new 
Ministry things had got worse; that the stories of corruption that 
Why did the ^^ad been bandied about during the Fazlul Huq regime 
Muslim League were more plentiful during the Nazimuddin regime. 


accept the 
Mluistry ? 


This hot controversy led people in the other parts 
of India to think that famine in Bengal had become 


the sport of politics, that Bengalee politicians found more time in 


fighting amongst themselves than in fighting the famine. Mr. 


Mahommed Ali Jinnah was constrained to declare that his followers 


accepted the Bengal Ministry knowing full well that they could act 
only as members of the "fire brigade,” the food situation in Bengal 
having reached the stage of a conflagration. The criticism of his 
party, as voiced forth by the Secretary of the Muslim League, a 
member of the Central Assembly, at this state of things was 

directed personally against Lord Linlithgow, who was Food Member 
if there was such a thing in his Government even at the beginning of 
1943. The question has yet to be answered—why did the Muslim 

League politicians accept the Bengal Ministry with such eagerness, 

why did they go into so much trouble and manoeuvring, knowing 
the consequences of this eagerness for power which did not 
take long to come as during the latter half of 1943 

famine conditions revealed themselves in their full ghastliness ? 
Perhaps, considerations of political strategy moved the Muslim 
League leadership in taking this fateful step. They forgot the lesson 
of the life of the Muslim Finance Minister who in the year 1769— 
*70 had tried to please the masters of the East India Company and 
was made by them into a scape-goat of their fleecing the country. 
So will Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and bis Ministry find mention in 
Bengal’s history as the ’’autonomy Ministry” that failed to meet the 
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food situation of the province, and by failing was responsible 
for the death of millions of their fellow-countrymen and women. 
Their title to a place in history was that they agreed to serve as a 
smoke-screen to the incompetence of the Linlithgow Government 
We have discussed thus far the administrative chaos that has 
been responsible for this famine. We have to find the positive acts that 
precipitated it. We have heard of the “denial policy’* 
Workings of in the carrying out of which the^ then Governor 

‘Menial policy*^ of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert, had played 

• such an enthusiastic part. We have been told that 

this “denial policy’* handled only about 40,000 tons of paddy and rice, about 
10 lakh maunds of these. To outer seeming the amount is nothing compared 
to the 30 crore maunds of rice that is Bengal's annual requirement. But 
there is no doubt that this step started a disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the people, sapping their “confidence" in the established 
order of things. We have also been told that the major portion 

of this “denial" of food-grains was used to feed the p'ople of Bengal ; 
less than a quarter went out of the province. Being some sort of a 
military tactics, this “denial policy” is shrouded in secrecy ; even 
people like Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who had “something to do" 
with this matter, cannot make it comprehensible to the public; owing 
to this secrecy people have put all sorts of interpretations on the 
matter. In the August (1940) session of the Central Assembly Sir 
Abdul Halim could only point out by dark hints and suggestions to the 
devious ways in which this policy was carried out. And those speaking 
on behalf of the Government could not remove the impression created by 
these hints and suggestions. They were less than frank in the matter. 

While on this subject of “denial policy", one is tempted to test its 
usefulness under modern conditions in the crucible of experience gained 
during the present war, as well during China’s six 
Effectiveness of years’ fight against Japanese imperialism. This policy 
“denial policy” had an uglier ring in the phrase—"scorched earth 
policy." The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have tried to 
make it acceptable by this change of name. Historians have told us that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia was frustrated by the burning of every¬ 
thing before his army—houses, buildings, granaries, standing crops— 
anything that could be of use to the enemy. China is also in a 
position to claim that she has been able to hold up for these years 
by following this tactics ; Russians are said to have drawn upon Chinese 
experience during their present fight with the German hordes ; they 
are reported to have sent men from their fighting forces for a course 
of training in the Chinese school. So much has been written on this 
subject that it requires hard-boiled scepticism to question its validity, 
the thoroughness of the destruction that the “scorched earth policy" 
calls before the mind. The first thing to consider is that this policy 
has not been able to halt the initial sweep of the invading armies either 
in China or in .Russia ; that the destruction in no case has been as 
complete as the policy required for its success. In Burma also the 
retreating British army was said to have burned its way back to 
India. That did not prevent Japanese forces from over-running the 
country. We do not know the details of destruction that OhinesQ 
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armies wrought in their own country ; the same is the case with 
Russia. In the adoption of the “denial policy** by the Linlithgow 
Government under military advice, we feel that it was done as routine 
business, success or failure in which did not matter much. For, it 
is difficult to believe that the Delhi-Simla military bureaucracy could 
think that invading Japanese army with their possession of the granary 
of Burma would be much inconvenienced by the “ denial’* of food 
grains in the eastern provinces of India where flowing rivers and 
creeks would enable shampans to accompany them with food. If 
Japan could invade these areas they would have established control 
over the head of the Bay of Bengal ; the possession of the Andamans 
should have made it easy for them. They failed to exploit this 
advantage in 1942 ; the first six months of 1943 have 'also passed 
without the Japanese being able to come over. It is not possible 
for us to pass iudgment on the success or failure of the so-called 
“denial policy” that has caused so much suffering, upsetting the whole 
economic life of the coastal areas on the Bay of Bengal, spreading 
from Bengal to Ceylon. In the absence of fuller knowledge which 
would be forth-coming after the war when the various phases of war 
tactics would be scientifically studied, we need not be dogmatic. The 
following from the Review of World Affairs of November, 1942, 
should help us to stay judgment. The article dealt with the “denial 
policy** followed by the Soviet in its attempt to halt the German invasion. 

‘‘Between the 22nd June and October 20th (1942)—120 days—the enemy 
advanced along three main routes which, when measured as the crow flies, was in 
the north a distance of approximately 400 miles, in the central sector 600 miles, 
in the south nearly 700 miles. This was a gigantic operation, and we would be 
foolish to under-estimate it. 

“But the achievement is very dangerously under-estimated. People have not 
realized that the industries and resources lost by the Russians have been in a large 
measure gained by the enemy. As reported last month the earth is not as scorched 
as some think. Damage there has been, but if we take the most important—namely, 
the Dneipprovostov Dam—we must report that it is not beyond repair. At this 
very moment 1,50,000 Russians are working at the job. Throughout the conquered 
territory the Germans have set to work with demoniacal energy to organize and 
restore. The system is ruthless, the method brutal, but the job is being done, 
and the enemy is making the utmost use of bis gains.” 

The amount of food grains involved in these “denial policy** 
operations, as told us in Government statements, may not be large. 
Purchase of food- these released certain abnormal forces over the 

grains by country-side that disrupted the economic structure of 
Government & our habitual, placid life. In addition to meeting the 

others needs of the “denial policy,*’ the Government 

had to have food grains for the use of its fighting forces, for 
the vaster number of workers in the war industries, for the few 

lakhs of its officers of all grades ; the railway administrations entered 
the market for providing food for its people ; the industrialists followed 
this example. All these combined to initiate the policy of purchase 
that has come to be known as “procurement.” This vast operation 
of purchase became connected with the “denial policy” in the month 
of April—May, 1942. Previous to this period, “procurement” had been 
a normal process for the fighting forces only. The exigencies of war 
made it into a flood where competing purchasers descended on the 
market and upset its balance. This was how the “denial policy” 
imd the “procurement” policy got entangled with each other. 
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, For parrying out? the policy of removing “surplus food stuffs from fcl^e 
coastal districts'* of Bengal, the Government appointed certain agents whose 
duty it was to remove these “to safer and deficit areas 
» How Government as far as possible.” Muslim League politicians have 
agents worked fcold us that the Government went down on its knees 
to Clive Street, to help them carry out this project. 
But Clive Street, the “Big Business” of Calcutta dominated 

by Scotchmen, would not respond. So Sir John Herbert without 
consulting his Ministers placed this work in the hands of Ispahani & Co. Blit 
the Ministry did not like a political rival handling such a big contract. With 
a view to placate them the Governor seems to have permitted the appointment 
of certain other agents suggested by the Ministers. This was how 
Mirza Ali Akbar, Ispahani Co.’s nominee, had to agree to the dis¬ 
tribution of the work among four other agents—H. Datta, A. Bhatta- 
charya, B. K. Poddar and Ahmed Khan. The first-named purchased 
about 3 lakhs maunds of rice and paddy ; the second about 4 lakhs 
maunds, the third about 90 thousand maunds ; the fourth about a lakh 
maunds ; and the fifth about one lakh ten thousand maunds. The 

limit of the price fixed by the Government within which these agents 
were to make their purchases was about Bs. 6 per maund. There 
were other agents—bigger agents—Ralli Bros., Steel Bros., Louis 
Dephres, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, to name only 
a few—who did the same job for the Government in this 
and in other provinces of India. It is a moot question whether or 
not the purchasing agents of the Government kept inside the limit 
of the price ceiling fixed by the Government. Their method of business 
has been looked upon with increasing suspicion by the general public. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who has his aflQliations with the Govern¬ 
ment and is a businessman who has his finger in many a pie in 
the line has by his indiscreet speeches in the Central 
The ease of wheat Assembly exposed the activities of the Government 
& rice purchase agents. Speaking in February, 1943, when wheat 
prices appear to have been giving trouble, he said: 

*'Here there was a ceiling price and wheat In the market could not be sold 
at mote than that price. Government themselves began to buy freely, through 
their agents, in Bombay and Karachi, at higher prices than the controlled rates— 

thus themselveB violating the price which they had fixed for others.this was 

the cause of the failure of the fixation of ceiling price for wheat.The result 

was that all wheat in the market went underground.This benefitted neither the 

farmer nor the man in the street.” 

The same thing happened to rice in Bengal. Let us describe the 
working of this process in Sir Abdul Halim’s words: 

'^he Hon’ble Somerset Butler who has the experience of the working of the 
rice control scheme in Burma was the officer who was entrusted with the work 
of carrying on the denial policy and who bad instructed the buying agents to 
buy at Bs. 6-8 per maund in the muffasil whUe the Secretary to the Commerce 
Dept, of the Government, had fixed the maximum piice of rice at Calcutta at 

Hs. 6-8..The Government of India’s agents were buying rice in the muffasil at 

Bs. 6-8 plus 10 per cent*at discretion. How then could the merchants sell that 
rice at Bs. 6-8 at Calcutta ? So they stopped importing rice to Calcutta and that 
resulted in the artificial shortage of rice in Calcutta.^’ 

At the August, session of the Assembly he returned to the charge: 

>*Wheii the Government of India fixed the ceiling price of wheat at Bs* 6 at 
Its Bouice plus the transit charges to fits destination where it will be sold» t^ 
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United Kingdom Commercial Corporation were freely buying 
at Bombay and Karachi at a much higher price than was nzed 
by the Government of India. That being the case, how could 
anyboiby believe that the level of price could be kept down ? 
Perhaps, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation can be said to be the first 
to create a black market in this country.*’ 

Some more light was sought to be thrown on this matter 
at the discussion in the Bengal Legislature in the middle of 1942, 
when members representing constituencies of the 
age^nta Te^preTsed countryside brought the charge that the prices fixed by 
* the market the*Government were more often than not beaten down 
by the agents, dressed in the authority of the ruling 
authorities. The police and even A. R. P. volunteers were seen act¬ 
ing as guides to these purchasers ; their presence in the village markets 
in the company of the agents’ people created an impression that helped 
to depress the market, to keep other purchasers off, to create condi¬ 
tions that favoured what is known as ‘^cornering/* It is in an 
atmosphere of unsettlement created by fear of Japanese invasion, 
created by Governmental measures adopted to foil this invasion, that 
the agents of the Government, purchasing food-grains on behalf of the 
Government, found an opportunity to buy cheap and sell high. This 


was the beginning of the mischief. 

Big businessmen doing war work, 
jobs essential for war, entered the 
fusion started by the Government 
for their workers, in many cases 
Purchases by the Government, also in excess of 
pushed the confusion a little farther. 


Other mischiefs followed naturally, 
controlling thousands of men doing 
rice market, and helped the con- 
agents. They hoarded food-grains 
in excess of their requirements. 

their requirements. 


These accumulations deprived vast areas of the country of their 
normal stock of food-grains. These accumulations, these hoardings, 
should bear a part of the responsibility for the famine 
iii*Govern-' conditions prevalent in the country. We have been 
ment’scare i'Old that the hoardings for the fighting forces are re¬ 
newed every six months, the old stocks being thrown 
on the market every six months. We do not know in what condition 
these stocks are when these are thought to be unfit for the consump¬ 
tion of the fighting forces. From our experience of Government sup¬ 
plies to the civil population during 1943, from what we have seen of 
Government stocks of food-grains in railway stations and sidings, in the 
gofhwns spread over Bengal, both in the urban and rural areas, we 
cannot say that the hoardings under Government are quite fit for human 
consumption. We know that even when these had begun rotting, the 
red-tapism inseparable from Government offices did not allow these to 
be released in time. This happened when men, women and children were 
not able to secure food for themselves. District authorities, their supply 
officers, were found helpless in ordering the movement of these food-grains at 
the time when under their jurisdiction people were starving, dying in 
hundreds and thousands. Statistics may be produced by Government 
apologists to prove that their arrangements were of the best or could 
not be improved upon. But these claims have been tested in the crucible 
of sufferings of millions. The dread experience of famine that Bengal 
has passed through has tested these arrangements, and written its verdict 
in the pages of history. 
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While writing in such detail of the personal and impersonal forces 
that precipitated scarcity and famine in the country we have been 


Exploiters and 
profiteers of 
Indian birth 


conscious -of the fact that we are in the grip of forces 
that are non-moral or a-moral. Eesponsibility for this 
break-down in decent human relations may or may not 


be brought home to individuals or group of individuals. 


The demand for the impeachment of Lord Linlithgow and his advisers 


for this debacle may have only a historical interest now. But what we 
are more concerned with is not the past but the future. We are con¬ 
vinced that what has happened could not have happened if men of Indian 
birth had not succumbed to the impulses of greed, of getting “rich quick" 
driven thereto by the opportunities opened by the war. Ml»ny a “House’* 
might build up its fortunes by exploiting the helplessness of their neigh¬ 
bours. But the harm done to the moral life of the community by the 
outburst of the greed will live amongst us and influence conduct for 
generations to come. It is to the workings of this poisonous infection 
in the body of society in the present and in the immediate future that 
we look with apprehension. Men and women who could succumb to 
this temptation will not be very congenial people to live and converse 
with, decent people to commerce with in things of body and mind. 
We have very often felt that the late Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the 
Bengalee novelist, was right when he had said that in a subject country 
the political quarrels and controversies that make so much of history 
and which appear to be mainly directed against the rule of the alien 
authority are really between sections of opinion and interests in the 
heart of the subject population. These quarrels and controversies are 
really caused by the divergent views entertained by various elements 
of the subject population with regard to the elements of good and evil 
implicit in alien rule. When they are agreed that the best of alien 
rule is evil, the quarrels and controversies cease or are not much heard 
of, and the days of alien rule are numbered. In the light of this 
remark of our great novelist, the quarrels and controversies that have 
been raging round the famine in India, it is up to the Indian publicist 
to trace the causes to the impulses of greed that broke loose among 
the men of Indian birth and created such a havoc amongst us. The 
external authority against which the unbribed intellect of the country 
has been fighting all these decades is external to our life because it 
has never cared to shed its external habits. Today when we claim 
that we have understood the wrongs done by this external authority, 
it would bo more wise, more honourable, to direct our attention to 
the sources of evil amongst us than in the external authority which 
happen to hold sway over our life. In this search we are confronted 
with the fact that men of Indian bir^h co-operated with the operations 
of the Government which knowingly or unknowingly have brought the 
disaster to the country, causing the death of millions. 


This fact should be burnt into our conscience, into the conscience 
of our society in the heart of which these Indian profiteers will livp 
and work. In the food-grains trade these exploiters 
Cloth famine— sought to cover the traces of their evil doings 

^d^loM* ol^ndte by directing the attention of the public to the policy 

of the Government. It may be difficult for the 
general public to spot out the activities of the Indian exploiter and 
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profiteer hid as tihese are behind or under the activities of the 
Gommeroe, Supply and Transport Departments of the Government 
in India. But the section of them which are connected with the 
manufacture and trade of cloth cannot hide their shame behind the 
incompetence of the bureaucracy and its erratic policy. They have 
driven their people to go in rags or go naked by pushing the price of 
cloth four times that prevailing before the war. They have shown by 
their conduct that to keep them straight, to compel them to follow 
honest trade, Japanese and British and other foreign cloth interests 
should be allowed to compote with Indian mill-made textiles. The 
absence of these competitors, owing to the war, has enabled the 
Indian manufacturer and trader in cloth to grind the face of their 
Indian neighbours, men and women and children. We have been told 
that owing to Government monopoly of the products of the Indian 
cotton mills, the people have had to go in rags or go naked. Here also 
statistics are thrown at us to confuse the issue, to mislead the people. 
But we find cloth-mill owners or their managing agents making a 
present of a pair of saree or dhooti within the price level of Rs. 3 
a pair, as certain Bengalee cloth mills are known to have done on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja of 1943 in favour of their share-holders. 
These pairs of cloth could nob have been made a gift of at less than 
cost price. It has not yet been explained how this trick could be 

done. A member of the managing agency of a particular mill was 
asked by a share-holder, who had been benefitted by the gift of cloth, 
how this could be done ; he was put off with the remark that there 
are many intricacies in the matter which it would require a long time to 
explain. 

It has been proved that the much-advertised “standard cloth” could nob 
reach the users owing to delay caused by the haggling of the mill interests 
for their pound of flesh. In the month of June, 1943, 
"Standard cloth’’ the Government aunouuced their measures for the 
scandal “control on the prices of cotton cloth and yarn.” If we 

are to pub trust in reports from Bombay there 

appears to have been a tug of war between the Secretary of the 
Government of India in the Industry and Supply Departments and 
the representatives of the mill-owners. The latter are said to have 
opposed the scheme by a frontal attack on Government failure to 
distribute the 60 million yards of “standard cloth” that were to have 
been in use by the second week of April 1943, on their allowing 
the export of 1,000 million yards of textiles instead of the pre-war 
100 million yards. The constitution of the Control Board on which 
the success of the cloth-control scheme depended showed that they had been 
able to impose their terms on the Government. Out of the 26 seats 

in the Board not less than 16 were given to the mill-owners of Bombay, 

Ahmedabad, North and South India ; 2 seats went to the cotton trading 
interests held by the very interests that dominated the textile industry ; 
5 seats were given to traders and distributors affiliated to the same 
interests; Labour gob only 1 representative. Thus the various interests 
got 96 per cent representation in the Control Board ; the 39 crores of 
ooxMumers got almost none. The cloth famine of 1942—’43 proved that 
the Government which was supposed to represent the people was as careless 
and inoapabfe of protecting their interests as it has shown itself to be in 
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the matter of food. A lot of play was made with the fact that during the 
last six months of 1943 the price of cloth had come down 40 per cent, 
that is, while in the beginning of the year it had been Bs. 10 to 12 a 
pair, during the latter half it was Ba. 7 and 8. We do not think that this 
was any relief to the consumers when we remember that this pair of 
cloth could be got for less than Bs 3. The trick of the new order of things 
was that after having pushed the price of cloth to 'four times the pre¬ 
war price and extorting it from them, the consumers were asked to be 
thankful to the cloth manufacturers and cloth dealers for bringing it 
down 1 As in food so in cloth, “cornering” was allowed to 
flourish under the very nose of the Government In Delhi, it has been 
reported, there was in godowus ‘doth worth five crores of rupees ; in 
Amritsar were huge stocks to last for a year. The Government failed to 
control this profiteering It has been suggested that the lure of Excess 
Profits Tax stayed the hands of the authorities. And Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta was not far wrong in his remark that the Bania has beaten 
the Briton in this game. 

It has often been discussed among the people that the hoarders 
and profiteers could not have evaded the law if there had been no 
connivance of their anti-sooial practices both by the 
lirUesioess helped f^overnment and the public. It is quite possible that 
profiteering Q* certain section of the public which was making 
money were able to throw a smoke-screen around 
their goings-on, helped thereto by corruption in the high places of social 
and administrative life Otherwise it is difficult to explain the failure 
of the Government to suppress activities that defied their so-called 
Defence of India Buies. This failure showed that there were elements 
in Indian society which, if they felt inclined or found it profitable, 
could hold the forces of law at bay, could defeat Government in one 
of the major fields of its many duties. Why these elements did not 
choose to fight the Government in the political field, and wrest 
power from it ? The student of affairs in India has to find a clue 
to this question. Again, why should the vast majority of the people, 
more than 90 per cent of them, consent to be exploited by their 
neighbours, as it was done in 1943 ? The Food Minister in the 
Nazimuddin Ministry in Bengal when he returned disoomfitted from 
his “food drive”, from hunting out the hoards of food in the homes 
of the people, is said to have declared that the hoarders evaded him 
and his hunters by removing their hoards to jungles and other out- 
-of-the-way places. This removal could not have been done without 
the help of conveyances, of porters. The hoards could not have 
been removed without the people in the neighbourhood knowing some¬ 
thing about it. Why did not these people whom the removal of 
food from their midst hit so hard, why did not these people raise up the 
hue and cry, and set the forces of law on the track of these 
vanishing food grains ? The failure of the people to put a stop to 
these activities that threatened the life of them all, of their near and 
dear ones—how are we to explain it ? The questions raised here 
deserved enquiry by those who aspired to lead public life, to 
organize their people for the assertion of their rights as buinan 
beings, as citizens of a modern State. Unless they can get Ilit the 
root of this helplessness, of this lethargy on the part of the major- 
U 
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itiy, they will fail in their attempt to wrest political power from 
the present holders thereof. The better life cannot be built on such 
littleness of mind, on listlessness that would not put up a fight for 
the bare necessaries of life. 


About forty years back Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General 
of India, during one of his most expansive moods of imperialistic drum- 
beating, addressing the tea planters in the Surma 
* Valley of Assam, had declared that administration 
interdioked exploitation were parts of the same duty in 

the government of India. This administration was 
carried on with the help of our people ; this exploitation both in 

its good sense and bad is being carried on with the co-operation of our 
people. It has been a silent process, sucking the blood of the 
victim unknowingly to him. Now and then our people grow conscious 
of it, raise a howl, and, make a row. 1943 was such an occasion. 
The Government in India and its Indian co-partners were caught in 
Iheir game. The game was that concerned with financing the war 
activities. The “defence expenditure” has more than quadrupled under 
its various disguises. Lord Linlithgow's Finance Member had to find 
money for this : willingly or unwillingly the people of India have had 

to find it for him. One of his devices has been the levying of an 

excess profits tax. The mill-owners of Ahmedabad are said to have 

put Rs. 10 crores, and the cloth dealers Rs. 2 crores on this 

account alone. These amounts they have taken out of the consumers, 

and paid them into Sir Jeremy Raisman's hands. In this transaction 
they have acted as collectors on behalf of the Government. If 

these men of Indian birth had not indulged in the orgy of 

profiteering, the amount of excess profits tax would on paper 

have made a smaller show. But they chose to find it 
more profitable to play Sir Jeremy’s game, and thus helped in 

grinding the face of their own people. In this connection a great 
word-play is being enacted by the use of the words —inflation and 
deflation. Very few of us can be expected to understand the 

.significance of these words ; though we may be made to feel in 

our bones their depredations. The editor of the London Economist 
has tried to make the subject comprehensible to our understanding 
by kaying that “inflation” is the “name given to the method of 

reducing the consumption of the public by increasing the prices of 

things they buy.if the Government’s expenditure increases 

without the public’s expenditure being reduced, pound for pound, 
then, whatever the outward appearance of the financial devices 

adopted, they are in fact, inflationary." Judged by this test, the hand 
of the Government in pushing the prices of commodities of every-day 

use is unmistakable. And our Indian manufacturers and traders have 

added strength to this hand. So will history judge. 


We have been led to devote so much space to a discussion of 
the break-down of social life in our country not because we expeot- 


QandhiJPt 
straggle 
egalnst these 


ed better things from the imperialism that holds 
sway over us, but because we expected better things 
of our manufacturers and traders, many of whom 
have for the last quarter pf a century had opportuni- 
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ty to imbibe the lessons of the life of Mahatma Gandhi with his 
message of non-exploitation. We know that our leader has no illu¬ 
sions with regard to the spirit that moves the ordinary man in his 
money-making activities. He has given us a glimpse of his mind in 
the Hind Stvaraj wherein he drew pointed attention to the way in 
which the mill-owners of western India had exploited the Swadeshi 
movement initiated by Bengal in the opening years of the present 
century. This is an old history today. But we grieve that many of 
us who have had that bitter experience have lived to see and suffer 
from the outburst of the same selfish, shameless greed. And in such 
moments we are driven to cynicism as we watch the deterioration that 
set in the public morality of our country. It is of these weaknesses 
of this nature that Gandhiji has been trying all these years to rid 
our national life ; it is really against narrowness of vision found in 
our make-up that he has been staking his life on so many occasions 
trying to recall us to our glory as human beings and Indians. His 
latest fast of 21 days may appear to be directed against the 

stogginess of Lord Linlithgow, against the aspersions that the British 
bureaucracy has thrown on his life’s mission. But really it was 
against our internal weaknesses that enabled Lord Linlithgow to act 
as he did. 

We do not propose here to go over the reasons adduced 
in the Tottenham pamphlet published by the Government of 
India on the 13th February, 1943. British propaganda 
& U8*react/on* disturbances that had 

on opinion followed the arrest of the Congress leaders 

after the passing of the Quit India " resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee should be interpreted to the 

** United Nations ’’ public as a deliberate interference with the 
organisation of offensive operations against Japan with India as its 
main base and source of supply. The violence that had characterized 
this ebullition of public feeling was represented as desired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as a smoke-screen for his pose of moral warfare, 
robbed of all bitterness, pointing out to a new technique of fighting 

injustice and regaining self-respect, individual and national. For about 
four months this mud-slinging continued to mislead the world, to 
discredit the principle to the service of which Gandhiji has devoted 
half a century of active life. And at the Aga Khan*s palace 
Gandhiji had writhed at this mis-representation, till his patience 
appeared to have snapped. He wrote to Lord Linlithgow a personal 
letter protesting against this official propaganda, asking to be convinc¬ 
ed by proofs of the complicity of the Congress with the violence 
that the arrest of Congress leaders had precipitated ; he assured 
Lord Linlithgow that he would make ample amends if the official 
charge-sheet could be brought home to him. This expostulation did 
not move the “ stern symbol of British policy —to whom ^^Briiish 
praise went for being the first Viceroy to withstand the pressure of 
a Gandhi fast to quote a U.S. weekly, the Time of New York. 
India might palpitate with anxiety at the news that at his seventy- 
fourth year Gandhiji was preparing himself for a fast of 31 days 
with a view to cleanse himself and the atmosphere of the frustra¬ 
tion that hovered over his native land. But the leading countries 
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of Europe and America amongsfc the ** United Nations ** could have 
no appreciation of the Gandhian method of political warfare. The 
paper we have already quoted put their point of view when it 
said : 

**The bluut truth was that the western world had always been less interested in the 
fate of India than in the turn of war between the British Raj and such articulate 
Indians as Mohandas Gandhi. Now, once the excitement of the fast was over, the 
West was not greatly concerned about the life or death of a shrivelled little man in 
a loin cloth.” 

These words may sound very cruel in our ears But the people 
of India would be gaining an understanding of “ real politics ” which 
, influence politicians most if these words are accepted 

and mission*** friendly advice. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

In life might deplore that the political deadlock should have 

persisted, betokening a “ spiritual alienation ” not 
only between India and Britain but between India and the world 
for which the U.S. weekly speaks. Writings in connection with this 
matter, appearing in Britain and the United States, have followed the 
line thrown by the spokesman of the Government in India when it 
characterized Gandhiji's fast as political blackmail ” ; as intending 
** to restore failing leadership ”, to use the words of the N‘ew York 
Herald-Tribune. Another U.S. weekly, the meant kindly when 

it wrote : ** Mr. Gandhi’s 'Al-day fast appears to be politically a 
confession of weakness and personally a token of strength. ” We 
are prepared to leave it at that, kbowing full well that the strength 
of inspiration in the leadership spreads amongst the commonalty of 
the land, that the spark of divinity impregnates the common clay in 
and through a gifted man who feels the most the injustices and 
brutalities of existence and by his reaction to these shortens the 
lease of their life. Since Gandhiji came into the leadership of his 
people he has not only purified himself through successive 

crucifiction ” of the flesh but has helped to purify increasing 
numbers of men and women both inside and outside of India, 
strengthening their faith in the ultimate goodness of human nature 
which is growing increasingly more conscious of the futility of the 
ways of politicians in settling international differences It is in this 
larger hope that Gandhiji has been living ; it has been sustaining 
him through the many “ experiments with truth ” that ho has 

undertaken. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has described for us how he felt as he was privileged 
to watch by the bed-side of Gandhiji as a medical attendant. “ It 
was like watching a ycigna ; watching a devotee at his prayers ”, 
sharing in the penance of a great soul, his '‘tapasya Horace 

Alexander, chief of the Friends* Ambulance Unit ( India ), who has 

established kinship with our country’s, aspirations through his love of 
the ideal that Gandhiji has made his own, indicated the way in 

which a Christian should react to the spiritual ordeal that he had 
witnessed. 

me, I think above all, it is a call to re*dedication. In part, to me, it 
ia a solemn act of self-purification and re-dedication for the sins and sufferings 
of India and of the world. 1 think that is surely a part of his message that 
he sent to us, by calling us to fresh dedication of our lives in the service of 
sntfbriDg humanity.” 
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Western commentators, the majority of them, appear to have no 
better appreciation of Gandhiji's method than that of *‘his shrewd 
sense of politics and his ability to regain prestige 
Congreu & Axis on fruit juice, water and an unquenchable spirit”. 

Powers To Lord Linlithgow and his brood of British politi¬ 

cians this particular Indian is ‘^a traitor at worst, 
a troublesome mystic at best’ ; and their handling of the situations 
created by him during the last three decades first in South Africa 
and then in India has been moved by this opinion of Gandhiji’s personality. 
The rabid amongst British propagandists have blared about Gandhiji’s 
affiliation with the enemies of the present leadership of the "United 
Nations”; they have publicized their belief that the Indian National Congress 
guided by him was prepared to make on behalf of India its peace 
with Japan. They were, however, not sure of this brief. Lord 
Linlithgow's Home Member in course of his speech during the 

autumn session ( 1942) of the Central Assembly tried to say some¬ 
thing about the synchronization of the "Quit India” movement with 
the expected Japanese invasion—"at a time when there was little 
fear of the development of an enemy attack” ; this plea was not 
sustainable as no Japanese attack could be developed at the height 
of the monsoon, in August, when the Government itself had precipitated 
the disturbances by arresting the Congress leaders. During the 
winter session of the Central Legislature on the occasion of the 
adjournment motion moved by Sri Lakshmi Kantra Moitra, secretary 
of the Nationalist Party in the Central Assembly, rising out of 
Gandhiji’s fast, the Home Member returned to the same plea—that 
the Congress had hoped that their movement would coincide in 

time with the apprehended Japanese invasion. The Government 
refused to budge from their position that no parley could be held 
with "rebels”, even with those who non-violently worked towards 
disruption of the war activities being organized in India. The 
controversy with regard to this matter has a historic interest today. 
The difference of opinion between the people of India and represen¬ 
tatives of the British Government in this as in other factors in the 
Indo-British relationship will remain unbridged as long as they cannot 
agree with regard to the fundamentals of India's demand for freedom, 
for Swaraj which is another name for national self-respect. The 
"spiritual alienation” between the two peoples could not be better 

illustrated than the "logical” way in which Lord Linlithgow was 

allowed to handle the question raised by Gandhij's fast. 


It is a misfortune that this should have been so. The bitterness 
between India and Britain has had wider ramifications both for ihe 
present and for the future. Politicians in Britain 
Wider ramifiMtloat n^ight be found to heave a sigh of relief that the 
"rebellion" ; in India has been beaten down into 
sullen silence. But this sullen attitude has been exten¬ 
ding to other members of the "United Nations”; they feel that they are acting 
as pawns in Britain's imperialistic game; respect for and sympathy 
with the cause they represent have lost their initial vigour; 
all the high-sounding declarations about the "four freedoms" have 
been losing theiir appeal. And the people of India appear to be 
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resigning themselves to a listless acceptance of things as they are. 
Sensitive minds in India regard this symptom as very unhealthy 
both for their own people and for the society of nations which 
cannot function peacefully with a resentful people of 400 millions, 
nursing a grievance, ever open to appeals for the rectifications of 
wrongs made by other frustrated peoples. Indians have survived 
British “dragooning” for decades past, and they hope to be able to 
survive a longer regime of it. She holds a key position in Asia, 
and with her unreconciled there cannot be a ordered peace in this 
continent at least, not to speak of any world-wide “new order”. 
We do not think that the leaders of the “United Nations” do not 
realize the full implications of the “deadlock” in India. But they 
appear to be as helpless in the hands of fate as the people of this 
country are thought to be. 

We know that the majority of the leaders of the “United Nations” 
have recognized the validity of the British plea that as the various 
“elements’ in India’s myriad-minded people cannot 
^ themselves come to an agreed formula as to 

stumbling block what they want, as to the contents of the 
freedom that they demand, Britain has been 

left no choice but to hold on to the existing arrangements, 
specially at a time when these arrangements are essen¬ 

tial for the conduct of military operations against the Asiatic member 
of the . Axis Nations. British politicians have been saying that 

their anxiety to throw the reins of political power over India has 
created fear among those elements of the Indian population who 
apprehend that the ruling classes who will be inheriting this 
power will do them less justice than they have been receiving at 
British hand. This fear Britain, true to her trust, cannot ignore or 
brush aside. This unwillingness of Britain can only be removed if the 
various schools of political thought, the representatives of India’s various 
material interests, can work out a joint claim that Britain, true to 
her many declarations, will have to admit. The varieties of demands 
made by the different elements of the Indian population are hard to 
reconcile. The ruling authorities have tried to do so, but have failed. 
Whether this confession of failure is a pretence or not will remain a 
matter of controversy. There is hardly a responsible public man in 
India who does not feel and has not given public expression to the 
feeling that this confession of failure has been a pose and a pretence. 
The history of British rule in this country is littered with decisions 
that the external authority has imposed upon the country against the 
inclinations and interests of its inhabitants. The present war, the 
way in which India was unceremoniously pushed into it, is the 
latest case in point. The British Government knows it, or to be 
honest, ought to know it. No wide-awake political party has liked 
this entanglement, not even the Muslim League which is being used 
by British imperialists as their trump card against the Indian demand 
for Swaraj* This organisation and the party it represents have not, 
as an organisation and as a party, consented to co-operate with the war 
activities as these are being conducted by the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy. 
The Indian National Congress bad demanded that the British should “quit 
India“ with goodwill and honourably. The Muslim League borrowed 
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the cry with a little variation. Its President could not think of a 
better slogan than—‘Divide and Quit*', thus stealing a thunder 
from the Congress. We do not know if Lord Linlithgow found 
any consolation in this new demand. He has not Jjeen able to 
respond to it, as he could not to the Congress demand. 

Why the Government whose agent he is in India has not given 
practical shape to this demand of the disruptionists of the Muslim 
League is not difficult to understand. It knows that 
The demand for there are other demands of an identical nature made 
separa ans behalf of sentiments, ambitions and conceits for 

separate enclaves that would reduce the country that is 
known to the world as Hindusthan to a zig-saw puzzle. The * non- 
accession ’’ clause in the Cripps proposals had conceded the spirit of this 
demand, and thus stirred into consciousness many a sleeping ambition or. 
conceit. We are, therefore, presented with the spectacle of Dr’ 
Ambedkar’s group of the “ scheduled castes ** wanting a separate “ sthan* 
for themselves ; of the section of tho Justice Party in Madras represented 
by Mr Eamaswami Naicker wanting their “ Dravidasthan of a section 
amongst the Sikhs wanting a separate “ Khalsa ” territory. These are 
the clamant voices that have made themselves articulate. We have no 
doubt that with the progress of time every bit of separate caste, class or 
credal group will be laying claim to separate bits ' of territory so * that 
they could build therein their special character in culture. All such 
sentiments, ambitions and conceits have been floating in the air; not 
even the Muslim League has cared to chalk out the territories that 
would form the units of their Pakistan. We have been told that areas 
where the Muslims happen to be in a majority should be formed into 
separate States. Muslim League politicians have not cared to be more 
concrete or more logical. Because they happm to number less in census 
reports than the Hindus, so far as the whole country is concerned, 
they feel that it would not be possible for them to build up their 
special culture-life in the neighbourhood of other culture-groups. What 
these special characteristics are amongst our Muslim neighbours which 
require glass houses for their development, that have been withering 
in the atmosphere where other groups are having their being, the 
world has not yet been told. When science has been creating 
opportunities and instruments for the building up of a world culture, 
when smaller economic and material interests are being ironed out 
to form the basis of a world community of richer and more 


abundant life, India presents the picture of tiny separatist conceits 
and ambitions raising their heads and breaking up the unity and 
integrity of a land which geography and history have shaped as 
one. This irrationalism is, we hope, a passing phase lashed into 
view by encouragement from a State system that has not been 
able to send its roots into the soil of the country. If our hope he a liar, and 
our country is sought to be divided into so many hundreds of ghettoes ^— 
the special areas in which the Jews were condemned to live in Europe,— 
we should prepare ourselves for a hundred years *' civil war in the 
country not less devastating than what the World War IL of the 20th 
century has been causing through continents. For, in this claim for 
the division of tho country into as many States as there are castes and 
creeds, groups among castes and creeds, there are involved certain 
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principles of social organisation that have never been peacefully 
accepted or rejected. This is the verdict of history. Perhaps world 
developments may drive such narrowness from the region of practical¬ 
ity. Bht we have to be prepared for the worst, while hoping for the 
best. 


When Sir Stafford Cripps was sent by the British War Cabinet 


‘‘Non-accession” 
danse In the 
Cripps declaration 


with the copy of a draft declaration it was prepared 
to make, the vast majority of those who had interviews 
with him felt impelled to take exception to it 
owing to the presence therein of Clause—C— 


which ran as follows : 


“His MajestVs Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (1) the right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new coostitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. With such non-acceding 
provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
Agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union.” 


In this Clause separationists and disrupbionists in India have 
found a new chapter of arguments for dividing the country. In the 
controversy that ensued and has continued since then 
S^^ri^ussla example of Soviet Russia has been quoted for 

& Britain 1*1^® benefit and enlightenment of the Indian people. Art. 

XVII. of the Soviet constitution is relevant to the 

issue: “To every Union Republic is reserved the right freely to 
secede from the U. S. S. R. ” The “ Dominions ** of the British 

Empire enjoy this right. And as none of the constitusnts of the 
Soviet Republic and the British Empire have cared to exercise 
this right, it is urged for our assurance that the “ non-accession " 
Clause in the Cripps declaration cannot be such a bogey as the 
majority of Indian politicians appear bo regard it. The recognition 

of such a right is a concession to sentiment which has to be taken 
account of by rulers of States. The real binding forces of States are 
in these modern days economic and political—the sense that 

economic interests and the needs of defence are best served by 
the arrangements that bind the territori(38. The ** Union 


Republics ’’ of the Soviet Union are held together because they find 
in the economic system on which it has been reared a guarantee 
of social well-being, securing to every man, woman and child the 


greatest opportunities for the full flowering of his or her personality. The 
colonies of Britain that have developed into " dominions today have been 
held together not so much by economic ties as by the enlightented 

self-interest that found in the British Navy the shield of their 

existence. Experience during the last World War as well as during 
the present, appears to be leading these “ dominions ’* to think of 
other affiliations for the defence of their territorial integrity, specially 
those offered by the United States of America. In certain previous 

volumes of the Indian Annual Register, specially those of 1940 and 
1941, we have discussed the tendencies of such a development. The 
Soviet Union is a new experiment in economic and political 
organization. By her heroic fight against Germany and her allies 

almost single-handed, Russia has proved the inherent strength of the 
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organs of her State. None of her oonstituent States have taken advan¬ 
tage of her diflSculfcies to break away from her society of peoples ; 
none of these have been found yielding to the temptations that 

Germany must have held to them, specially to those that lie in 
west Bussia, almost across the German border. We have been told 
that the secret of cohesion lies in Art. XVII. of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion, conceding to the constituent States the right to secede as and 
when they liked. We do not know. As we write, the announcement 
made by M. Molotov that the “ Union Bepublics ” would have the 
right to send their own diplomatic representatives to other States and 
maintain armies of their own may appear to have added strength to 
this argument. These two rights have been regarded as attributes 

of sovereignty, of sovereign independence. We do not propose to be 

hasty in analysing the many considerations that must have moved 
the Soviet rulers to concede these rights. We are prepared to leave 
the matter by quoting what observers have said with regard to the 
value of the “ non-acceding ” Clause. M. Stalin has been credited 
with finding this formula and binding thereby the heterogenous 

elements in the Soviet State—a League of Nations. John Gunther 
in Inside Europe, in the “ war edition " published in 1940, wrote : 


“His main work was then (1921 and years following when Stalin was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Party by Lenin ) in the sphere of Nationalities. ( He had 
written in 1912 a book—Socialism <fe the National Question ). As a non-Russian he 
was peculiarly fitted for this task. Soviet Russia was a^ melange of at least one 
hundred quite separato races and nationalities, and the job was to combine them 
into stable unity while conceding some measure of provincial autonomy, at least 
in spirit. Stalin, under Lenin, invented the idea of the U. S. 8. K.—the convenient 
device by which independent and “ autonomous ” republics became the Soviet 
“ Union surrendering central authority to Moscow, retaining local administrative 
privileges. ” 


We do nob know how far the recent Molotov declaration will be 
modifying the existing arrangements wherein the directives ’' issued 

from the Kremlin guide the life and thought of the 
SovTet thought DOOM’S than eighteen crores of people living in areas 
and practice ^ar apart as central Europe and the Maritime 

Province of Siberia. Apologists of the Muslim League 
ideology have been trying to rub it in that just as in the Soviet 
land peace and strength have been found by conceding to peoples of 
many races and traditions their right to live their own lives, so 
should Hindusthan secure these by conceding the Muslim League 
demand. As the Muslims of India are a * separate *’ nation, because 
they differ in certain habits of thought and every-day conduct from 
their neighbours, their right to ** separate ” bits of territory 
interspersed throughout the country is legitimate both in the law and 
the pratice of nations. We have not been told how the Muslims of 
Samarkhand, for instance, have been able to accommodate themselves 
to the Soviet ideology, how the special characteristics of their 13- 
hundred years old traditions have managed to live and flohrish 
under and side by side with those that have sprouted only 26 years 
back. The Eussian example will lose its appeal unless we are made 
acquainted with facts that have a bearing on the matter under 
discussion. The beliefs and practices of the Soviet Bepublio have no 
relation tq any of the other-worldly intuitions on which the major 
15, 
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rellgions of tfie world claim to build all their traditions. The ties 
that hold the millions of the Soviet land are made up of the warp 
and weft of economic activities. Art. XII. of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion said : “In the U.S.S.R, work is the obligation and honourable 
duty of every able-bodied citizen, in accordance with the principle— 
"He who does not work, neither will be eat." This simple formula is 
as old as creation, and Soviet philosophy does not recognize any 
other cement of social life. This simplicity has an appeal to a world 
burdened with a thousand inhibitions. Not so the idealisms that 
move the Muslim League propaganda. They are seeking to make the 
particularities of their life into so many barriers between neighbours 
amongst whom they have been living for centuries. In one breath 

they deny that the counting of heads has any validity in the State-life 
they would like to have in India; in the next they say that where 
they happen to be in a majority, men of other creeds must agree to 
yield to their claims as a majority. The principle of majority rule 
cannot thus be played with in a serious discussion that concerns 

the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of millions of human beings. 
If differences create the right to divide and separate, the minority may 
torpedo the Muslim League ideology as successfully as the Muslim 
League politicians have been holding up the advance of democratic 
freedom in this country. Before they expect people to seriously con¬ 
sider their proposals, they must show their hands—how do they 
propose to protect interests under whatever name these may pass— 
whether as Hindus or Muslims; whether as capitalists or proletariats; 

whether as workers in factories or in fields. They must show how 

they propose to solve this problem as it affected other minorities. 


The logic of their propaganda should have told them that only a 
vast exchange of population in the immediate future can lay the 
foundation of the Pakisthan of their imagination. The 
popufa^UoQ & Muslims from Bihar, for instance, must leave the 
‘wing space'* homes of their fathers and be provided with newer 
homes in Bengal; the Hindus from east and north 
Bengal must seek shelter somewhere else; the Muslims from the 
Nizam’s State must seek asylum in Sind or in the Punjab; the Hindus 
from these two provinces and from the State of Kashmir must 
strike up tent and go in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
We have read of an exchange of population between Turkey and 
Greece that concerned only about 20 lakhs of people. If Pakisthan is 
to take shape in this country, the human beings that will be called 
upon to change places will be running into 4 or 5 orores, Muslim 
League politicians have not chosen to be explicit with regard to 
this logical consequence of their demands, they dare not present such 


a ^ programme to their own co-religionists; they dare not terrify them 
"^th the prospect held forth by such a demand. Every province, 
every district, every sub-division and taluqa^ every cluster of villages 
will have to be presented with such a choice, for such a change of 
habitation. No other stop except this can solve the minority problem 
in the shape the Muslim League politicians have chosen to raise it. 
But this is not the end of the story. The Pakisthan so formed 
must make provision for a Ubensraum, for ‘"living space**, made 
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familiar to t^e world by the wiitit^s of the Nazi party men. As popula- 
jbioD increases Muslims or Hindus, as the case may be, may jSnd 
their territories over-crowded. Where are they to go ? No Hindusthan 
can allow Muslims to come from outside, disturbing the position of the 
majority population; so also no Pakisthan can allow Hindus from an over* 
crowded Hindusthan. This deadlock will be the parent of wars of 
conquest as Nazi Germany has preached and sought to practise. She 
has been doing it in the name of race; Muslims and Hindus of India 
will be required to do it in the name of religion. The present 
generation of Muslims may feel that this dark prospect is not for 
them; the future may be left to take care of itself. But we are sure 
that the vast majority of them do not realize that as other 
communities understand the implications of the demands made by the 
Muslim League they are getting careful of the immediate present. The 
furore raised by Mr. Fazlul Huq during the last census showed the 
direction of the storm. 

Events happening in our neighbourhood also illustrate this aspect 
of the matter. In course of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
the famine conditions in Bengal wherein suggestions 
thelr^ way-case long-range plans for making this province and the 

of Assam other areas near about self-sufi&cient in the matter of 
food grains were made, complaints were uttered by 
certain members that there were about 510 lakhs of^ virgin acres in 
the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam that, when cultivated, will provide 
food for millions. But owing to the opposition of the local people to the 
influx of cultivators, men from Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim—this vast 
area has been lying unused. The opposition of the local people is due to 
the fact that the emigrants were not Assamese-speaking and differed 
from them by certain habits of social life The vast majority of the 
local people are Hindus; and we have reason to believe that their 
opposition is being strengthened by the feeling that the emigrants, 
the majority of whom have been Muslims from Bengal, should not 
be allowed to convert their fair Valley into a Pakisthan. This will 
happen if they are allowed to come in unchecked. Muslim League 
propagandists have made no secret of their ambition to be able to swamp 
the local people. But their loud-voiced desires have warned the local 
people of the danger to their material and non-material interests 
held by these. And they have been watchfully observing the activities 
of the Assam Ministry which ^happens to have a leader of the 
Muslim League as its chief minister. And the secret machinations 
on behalf of “Pakisthan" in this area in which members of this 
Ministry appear to have had a hand are traceable in many of its 
measures. But owing to the complications created by the war most 
of these activities escape scrutiny today. These areas form part of 
the eastern front where Japanese concentrations have been testing 
the strength of the defence arrangements made by the Atiglo- 
American military authorities. And behind the screen raised by these 
war activities Sir Muhammad Baadulla and his followers have been 
playing their game. Famine conditions in Bengal have been driving 
thousands of Bengalee Muslims to these virgin areas ; and the Assam 
Ministry has been conniving at their intrusion and the breaking down 
the **Iiine System" set up as a protective measure for the local 
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people. This story reveals the many forces of dispute and disruption 
that the Muslim League ideology has let loose over the country. 
Assam supplies an example and a warning of coming events. As a 
chronicler and interpreter of events and developments, we just 
indicate their tendency. Perhaps there are other forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have had their hand in pushing the people of this 
country into strifes and struggles that will test their strength and 
capacity—the real foundation stones of stable and virile 
national life. 

The solution of the problem of India's independence, as proposed 
by the Muslim League, has been characterized as "terrible" by more 
than one observer of things Indian* Edward Thomp- 
pomkaV thouffht I*™cipal of the Bankura college had occasion 

amongst Muslims to met the president of the League and found him prepared 
to face the dread situation that will be created. 
In his speech as president of the annual session of the League 
held at Delhi during the last week of April (1943), he was cheered 
to the echo when ho declared If we cannot secure power as a 
united India, then let us take it as a divided India." How this trick 
was to be done—this does not appear to have troubled him in this 
particular speech at least. From latter declarations he appears to 
think that the British Government would do the kindly thing by him 
and his community, and "divide and quit" India. It is not possible to 
argue with such a belief. There are, however, other schools of thought 
amongst our Muslim neighbours who feel that they could have "no 
interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the assist¬ 
ance of the British," to quote from a resolution passed by the 

Council of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar almost about the same time. 
Another organization, the All-India Momin Conference, in its 8th 

annual session held at Delhi during those days of April (1943), came 
out strong for "the political unity and integrity of India." The 
president. Sheik Muhammad Zahiruddin, announced that their 

organization had decided to sever all connection with the Congress 
and the Muslim League. One reason for this step was that they were anxious 
‘‘to give no semblance of justification for the charge that the Momins 
were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community." 
He claimed that their organization represented 46 millions of Muslims 
"who are in the same position in the Muslim community as the 

depressed classes are among Hindus." The amelioration of these 

millions was only "possible under Swaraf ; their anxiety to have it 
quick was the inspiring motive of their "hurry to have Swaraj” ; he 
appears to have reached the same conclusion that the majority of 
politically-minded people in India have done, that Hindu-Muslim 
unity can wait but Swaraj cannot ; he expressed this thought thus : 
"about a political agreement between Hindus and Muslims we are not 
in such a hurry." 

We have tried here to summarise the political thoughts that 
have been stirring in the Muslim community of India. Prof. Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, President of the 6th annual session of 
Mr. Jinii»h‘t the Indian Political Science Conference, appears to think 

stagey ways jhat the question raised by the Muslim League has 

"passed beyond the realm of thought into the 
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irrational zone of highly surcharged emotion/* If this opinion can 
be trusted as a guide to political conduct, one can wait and 
let this frenzy pass. We know that the leadership of the 
League will not willingly allow their followers to think ; they dare 
not call upon their members to make a realistic study of the problem 
of inter-communal relations in India. Mr. Jinnah who ip his youth 
had* made a name as an “actor** of Shake8pGare*s dramas has been 
using his gifts in the political stage. He prefaces and ends his 
speeches with abuse of Hindu public men and publicists. His Delhi 
speech contained the following sample : 

“When we passed the Lahore reBolutioii, we did not use the word Pakistan at 
all/’ Mr. Jinnah said. ‘Who gave us this world ? (Shouts of “Hindus”). Let me 
tell you this is their folly. Iney started damning this on the ground that it was 
Pakistan. They foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamism. We 
ourselves went on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan. But now long are we to have this long phrase? I say to 
Hindu and British friends : We thank you for giving us one word”. 

This story is not true to the facts of recent developments in the 
political thoughts and activities of this country. The president 
, of the Muslim League appears not to know the history 

Rahmat AlPa the “Pakisthan” cry represents. 

“Paklsthan” It is difficult to believe that he does not know that 
the late poet Iqbal used this word in course of his 

speech as President of an annual session of the Muslim League 

held at Allahabad ; and how can he forget the pioneering work done 
in this line by Kahmat Ali whose activities find mention in Madame 
Helide Edib’s book Inside India She has quoted in her book the 
ideas and ideals that, according to Bahmat Ali, guide the Muslims : 
“Our religion, culture’, history, tradition, literature, economic system, 
laws of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hindus. They extend to the minute details of 
life.’* Bahamat Ali when he started his movement in 191^3 laid the 
eastern boundary of his “Pakisthan" at the Jamuna ; the 
territories that would form his State—the Punjab, Afghan Province, 
Ifasbmir, Sind and Baluchistan—are “not a part of India”. History 
tells us that “although twelve hundred years ago there were Hindus 

and a Hindu Empire, since 712, for over a thousand years, they 

(the Hindus) have been a minority community there”. The 
Muslim League leadership only varies the language in their 
assertion of the needs of “separate” States for Muslims, but the 

basic ideas are those that Bahmat Ali gave expression to a decade 
back. ^Since then Bahamat Ali appears to have extended his 
definition of “Pakisthan” in response to changed circumstances. He 
has, for instance, sketched the frame of “Osmanisthan” from out of 
the territories that form part of the Nizam State today, simply 
because the ruling family of the State happens to belong to the Muslim 
community, and the overwhelming majority of the population although 
Hindu appears to have had no place or say in the matter. Here 
the principle of majority rule on which the Lahore resolution was 
based has been- given the goby. Evidently neither the earliest 
protagonists of the “Pakisthan” idea nor the present enthusiasts for 
it are prepared to go by a principle, bub must have the best of 
both the worlds. Human existence, however, does not provide for such 
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coDvenienee far a loDg time. The history of their own community’s 
life ought to have taught our Muslim neighbours this much wisdom 
in the present century at least, when for lesser principles States 
are being overturned. But experience is a dear school and the 
majority of us do learn in no other. 

Muslim League leadership has been exciting for its own purposes 
many of the minority elements in the country. Those of us who 
have had experience of the mutations of political 
^*conc(Su & activities in India cannot but watch with 

ambitions ^ certain amount of amusement the companionate 
relation that appears to have grown up between, 
for instance, the Muslim League and the group of south Indian 
politicians and publicists whose guide and philosopher is Mr. Bama- 
swami Naicker. These gentlemen have come forward with the claim 
that they must have their “Dravida-sthan" where pre-Arayan culture 
and civilisation, now withering under adverse Aryan domination, must 
have room for a fresh flowering. The leader of this group has 
declared that if he cannot have his “Dravida-sthan” he will embrace 
Islam and on the strength of this new affiliation carve out a new 
“sthan*’—not certainly “Dravida-sthan"—if the culture for which the 
Muslim League stands has any meaning and significance. We do not 
know how Mr. Bajagopalachari and his followers have been reacting 
to this demand of Mr, Bamaswami Naicker and his followers. The 
“separateness” of Dravida culture from the Aryan is ^ proposition 
that is as valid as that for which the Muslim League threatens to 
divide the country. History, now-forgotten history at least, can be 
brought out to And reasons in support and defence of this particular 
thesis. Dr. Ambedkar’s group of “scheduled castes”, spread over the 
whole of India, has put in claims for their “separate” States. To 
give shape to those, vast exchange of population will have to be 
undertaken to bring the dispersed “depressed” classes into sizeable 
States. The Sikhs will have their chunk of Punjab territory which 
contains all the sacred places of their religion, and is the homeland 
of their short but glorious history. It is possible that other groups 
have been dreaming their dreams and seeing their visions which 
require but a little encouragoment from the British authorities to 
come into the light of day. The credal States of which we have 
given samples here do not, however, complete the tale of India’s 
experiment with State-making. There are linguistic nationalisms such 
as Assamese, Maitbil, Tamil, Telegu, Canarese, to take a few instances 
only, which have already put in their claims for the apportionment 
of a “local habitation and a name.” These also cannot be denied. 
Some of these claims would be cutting across one another ; at least these 
cannot be accommodated in the schemes of credal States that has been 
the reply of the Muslim League to the needs of modern life. 

It has been urged that the innumerable number of States in India 
that will evolve if the separatist conceits and ambitions of all are 
to be satisfied need not stand as a barrier to the 
Against historic freedom of each one of them. But this can only be a 

Sevctopmeat half-way house. For, in this world of national 

greed and oompc^tition where the defence pf terri- 
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torial integrity has become a diflBcuIt task even for such an empire 
as Britain’s, when regional groupings demanding the sacrifice of 
ideas of sovereign independence are thought to be the pattern of 
coming State-organizations, at a time like this to jeek to divide 
into tiny bits the geographical entity and unity that India has been 
throughout the centuries may be going against the forces of historical 
developments. This can be denied only at the peril of more valuable interests. 

These are long-range views. Meanwhile the Indian scene is being 
disfigured by controversies that has been holding up the progress of the 
country not only politically but economically and socially 
For captnre of in its widest sense embracing every department of 

political power the people's life. Even in the matter of famine in 

Bengal candid frieufls from other parts of India have 
been found to give expression to the opinion that it came to be so 
incompetently handled because the Muslim League party which was 
the ofOicial Opposition in the Bengal Legislature during the opening 
phases of this famine made it into a “sport of politics*' ; the Euro¬ 
pean party which held the balance in the party grouping lent a hand 
to this game for reasons of their own wholly unconnected with this 
threat to the lives of millions. This callousness has become possible 
because we have learnt to regard the little of political power that has been 
yielded by the British as a stepping-stone to the advance of personal and 
group interests. The representatives of the Indian National Congress have 
been regarded by many in this country as queerly unrealistic or ideal¬ 
istic when they gave up the Ministries in* eight out of the eleven 
provinces of India where the 1935 Act had been functioning. Leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha who regard the threat held by the Muslim 
League to the unity of the country as of more immediate concern than 
settling accounts with the British bureaucracy have roundly condemned 
the Congress for resigning the power that it had gained by beating 
in the elections all the political parties combined against it, and thus 
selling the pass to the enemies of the country, foreign and native. 
The resignation by the Congress Ministries have enabled the bureau¬ 
cracy to tempt politicians and careerists with seats of power. And 
the majority of them have fallen into the trap. Muslim Leagn6 
politicians have taken full advantage of this - opportunity not because 
they love the British chains, but because they feel that this power 
will enable them to consolidate their power and work towards the 
establishment of the “Pakisthan’* of their dreams. During the Delhi 
annual session of the Muslim League held during the last week of 
April, 1943, Muslim League politicians were found crowing with the 
anticipated glory of their party and the victory of their programme. 
Ohovvdhury Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow who has developed in him a 
Sudetan German mind made no secret of the ways in Which his party 
would be disintegrating the activities of the C^tral Government, 
weakening its hold over the provincial administrations, and in the 
resultant confusion lay the foundations of “Pakisthan'* in the areas 
where the Muslim League party dominated the Ministries. And, if fortune 
favoured their efforts in this behalf they will regain the political power 
over the whole of India that bad slipped from the hands of the 
descendants of Babar. It is useless to argue with sentiments and 
hopes like these. There are other dreamers and visionaries who have 
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their own parfcicularistiio schemes for the capture of political power in 
India* All of them do not belong to what has come to be known as 
British India. 

These developments lie in the womb of the future. In the imme¬ 
diate present British policy has seen to it that the people do war 
work driven thereto by hunger, that they do not 
^ atlon of^poor * interfere with war activities in which their higher im- 
people pulses cannot be enlisted owing to reasons well under¬ 

stood all over the world. The manner in which Lord 
Linlithgow was allowed to handle the policy raised by Gandhiji’s fast 
of 21-days showed that the ruling authorities did not feel the necessity 
of full-hearted Indian support in their fight for existence Other 
leaders of the “United Nations'*, except the Chinese, have accepted 
this British interpretation of the situation in this country. Of course, 
they must have fretted when the sabotage and incendiarism of the 
latter half of 1942 threatened to disrupt the organisations for offense 
against Japan that the British and United States Governments were 
building up in this country. But the suppression of these subversive 
activities has removed their fears—fears that often quicken human conscience. 
Another argument for the continuance of the British arrangements was 
supplied by the quiet way in which the people have been paying the 
mounting expenses imposed on them by the Finance Member of Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government. This quietness may have led to paths to 
the grave. But that has not deflected State policy in India. In 
direct and indirect ways, more through the latter. Sir Jeremy Raisman 
has been squeezing out of the people the crores required to carry on 

Britain’s war of survival as an imperialist Power. The railway 

budget will illustrate this method of exploitation. Since 1936 railway 
rates and fares have been increased four times. They have a depre¬ 
ciation fund in the railways which requires Rs. 8i crores a year, but 

they put in it Rs. 12 crores every year. They have also a reserve 

fund in which they have been able to put in Rs. 84 crores. All 
these monies come from rates and fares; they are much in excess 
of what is required for the proper running of the railways. In the 
coming year it has been estimated that they will have a surplus of 
Rs. 86 crores, out of which Rs. 27 crores will go to the general revenues 
according to the convention of 1924, Rs. 9 crores going into the 
reserve fund. It has not been thought desirable that out of this huge 
profit something can or should be set apart for the relief of rates 
and fares. The member in charge of the railways has not in reply 
to these criticisms cared to justify this technique of exploitation. He 
tried to make much of the theory that the railways were a public 
utility concern, concerned not with profit but with service to the 
public. But in practice it has been the other way about. 


This exploitation has been pressing hard on the people, a proof 
of which has been afforded by the famine conditions that have become 
a feature of India’s participation in a war that was 
defence secure “freedom from want” and “freedom from 

expenditure fear to the commonalty of the world. Controversy 
with regard to the responsibility for this state of 
affairs has become, perhaps, by the time we write these linqs irrelevant. 
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During the winter session (1948) of the Central Legislature 
other items of controversy erupted into attention as the Finance 
Member presented bis demands and the various financial commitments 
undertaken on behalf of the Indian people by the British adminis¬ 
tration. For as long a time as the beginning of British connection with 
this country the non-Indian bias of the Government has left no 
choice to the subject population but to look with suspicion on the 
financial arrangements made by the British bureaucracy that in theory 
carries on the administration on behalf and for the benefit of the British 
people. Specially is this so when Indian men and Indian money •are 
being used for fighting Britain’s war. The feeling has been that India has 
always been a loser by these transactions ; by some financial jugglery 
that is hard to trace Britain walks away leaving Indian pockets lighter. 
During the last World War such a thing was suspected to have happen¬ 
ed ; and people mockingly ask today whether or not a repetition of the same 
experience was being staged by the India Office under Mr. Leopold 
Amery and the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy under Lord Linlithgow as 
part of recompense, for the use of India’s resources in the present World 
War. Sir Jeremy Eaisman presented a picture of Britain’s generosity in 
bearing a large part of the war expenses in and about India as re¬ 
flected in the settlement of November, 1943. Under it India has to 
pay: (a) her pre-war normal budget for effective charges of about Rs. 36.77 
crores ; (b) a sum in adjustment of the normal budget for rise in prices ; 
(o) the cost of ‘Indian war measures’, that is, such war measures as can 
be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken by India in her own interests; (d) a contribution towards 
the additional costs of her external defence. India has paid a lump sum 
of Rs. 1 crore on this account. “His Majesty’s Government, is to pay 
for the remainder of all general defence and supply expenditure incurred 
by India, subject to separate post-war negotiations concerning the liabili¬ 
ty for surplus war stores in India acquired in the common interest. 
Non-effective charges were to be dealt with separately.” It cannot be 
expected that a lay man would understand the technicalities of this 
arrangement. And the Finance Member sought to illustrate the impli¬ 
cations of these in the following words : 

''Expenditure on Supply in its widest sense—the production of guns, ammuni¬ 
tion, armoured cars, clothing and war-like stores of every description (some 60,(XX) 
items) was so closely related to direct defence expenditure that it also was covered 
by the Financial Settlement. The arrangement was broadlv speaking the same: 
India pays for whatever she takes from Indian production for Indian war measures, 
and for her share of joint war measures, including storage charges, and His 
Majesty’s Government pays for, and owns, all the remaining stores produced, 
together with practically all the capital assets created for the purpose of expending 
pr^uction ana storage.” 

In the absence of detailed explanations in this behalf it is difficult 
to estimate the charges that will ultimately fall on the Indian exchequer, 

India a creditor though Sir Jeremy emphasised “the importance of 

coontry—use of avoiding the meticulous calculations, arguments • and 

her “sterliog adjustments which gave rise to such endless trouble 

balances” confusion in the last war“. Even the lay man 

sees that there are loop-holes in the Financial Settlement and its 
wording that will be creating troubles when the accounts come to be 
squared. This is a subject in which India does not expect to receive 

16 # 
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fair dealing, owing to the unnatural relation that subsists between her 
and Britain. Speeches of loyalists even during the last winter session 
of the Central Legislature voiced such a fear. Connected with this is 
the huge amount of purchases being made on behalf of Britain in 
this country on account. A great part of the value of these trans. 
actions has been paid for by the liquidation of a part of the public 
debt of India held in sterling, by the sale of railway annuities held 
in Britain. The remaining totalled about Rs. 460 crores in the second 
week of 1943. An estimate says that India’s sterling credit have 
been increasing at the rate of Rs. 20 crores every month. Concern 
is being naturally felt in this country for the proper utilization of 
these “sterling balances*’. The Finance Member disclosed the ways in 
which they proposed to get paid. One was the funding of yearly 

payments in sterling of about 5 to 6 millions a year on account of 

pensions, family pensions and provident funds. Another is a Recon¬ 
struction Fund made out of the “sterling balances”, to be kept in London, 
“to provide for the financing of a programme of post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion, including the rehabilitation and re-equipment of industries.” Both 
these proposals are being regarded wi^h “suspicion and disap¬ 
proval’’, to quote the words of the Finance Secretary. The first proposal— 
“the advance provision of remittance for sterling pensionary liabilities”—is 
regarded as a pointer to the lack of confidence on the part of the 
British authorities in the willingness or ability of the ^‘self-governing 
India” to meet these liabilities. Bitterness is being felt that the 
British authorities somehow getting control over certain Indian resour¬ 
ces should refuse to allow India to use these as she desired, to 

withhold payment of these on one excuse or other. The Reconstruct¬ 

ion Fund proposal is also not looked upon with favour because it is 
believed that it will bind India to buy her requirements of “capital 
goods”—machineries and other equipments for modern industrialism—from 
Britain, from the ‘sterling area”. Sir Jeremy Raisman indicated the 
nature of these requirements : “in the post-war period India will have 
heavy demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly 
extended industrial system, to re-equip her railways and to enable Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments to carry out schetaes of electrification, 
irrigation and the like, which have had to remain in abeyance during 
the war”. He also indicated the source from which India could get 
these things—“apart from their being available as a reserve wherewith 
to pay for the capital goods which the United Kingdom will bo in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replace¬ 
ment of machinery...”, this fund will “enable India to trade as one 
of the principal commercial countries of the world and play a help¬ 
ful part in building a system of international trade such as would 
ensure a fair market for goods of export’’. In theory the proposal 
made hero may have points to recommend it for acceptance. But from 
her experience of British handling of her resources during two centur¬ 
ies of their relationship, any move, however well-intentioned, on the part 
of Britain for the benefit of India is watched with suspicion and 
distrust. This must be a permanent factor so long as Britain does 
not end ^^this unnatural slate of things, this unfortunate 
feeling, this “spiritual alienation”, will remain as a festering sore to 
embitter the whole system of Indo-British interests, and even that 
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envisaged in the "United Nations". That poison has already begtin 
to work as those who have got inside knowledge and psychological 
understanding of the mind of India as it has been reacting to the 
many developments that have been laying the foundation of the new 
world as it will be emerging out of the fires and ruins of the present 
war. 

This brings us to the handling of the political situation in India 
in which both the rulers and the ruled have reached a blind alley* 
Apathy and resentment characterise the conduct of 
ruled, while Ghurchillian arrogance struts in the 

Gandhiji world’s stage as the quality needed to win the war 

and win the peace that was to follow this war. A 
United States observer has reported that the head of the British 
bureaucracy" in India confessed that his country was never more 
unpopular in this country than it was at that time. Delhi-Simla 
observers have reported that other members of this bureaucracy share 
the same feeling but they know not how to change this state of 
affairs and are reconciled to carrying on in the accustomed way, 

however distasteful the duty may be, and ultimately .unsuccessful it 
may prove to be. The mind of the British Government stood 

revealed in all its nakedness during those anxious days—21 days—of 
February, 1943, when Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken his "capacity 
fast". Men of good will all the world over were stirred into 

appealing to the “civilised conscience" of Britain for doing the *^decent 
and generous thing to an "enemy” that fought them without malice 
and anger, that has ever been trying to raise politics to a plane 
where guns and airplanes had no place. The Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury had appealed to his Government to rise equal to the 

occasion, to help remove the tension that has been standing in the 

way of constructive work in India and enlist India’s full-hearted 

help in solving the many problems that face a war-scarred world. 
Gandhiji survived the teat, but there was no lifting of the clouds 

from over the Indo-British scene. The world might heave a sigh of 
relief but felt all the same that the British Government has failed 
the test of humanity, to put the matter in its most rudimentary impli¬ 
cation. Another opportunity came to them to rectify when Gandhiji 
sent a letter addressed to Mr, Jinnah, to be re-directed to him. 
This letter was in response to the invitation that Mr. Jinnah had 
extended to Gandhiji in course of his speech as President of the 
annual session of the Muslim League held in the last week of April, 
1943. The Government of Lord Linlithgow, however, refused to 
transmit this letter. The world does not know the contents of this 
letter, and can only surmise that Gandhiji wanted to meet Mr. 
Jinnah to discuss matters political with him, to find a way out of 
the deadlock. The words that Mr* Jinnah had used in his impromptu 
invitation as it appeared in the Press on May 26 when it gained 
importance by an act of Eiord Linlithgow's, 

“Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi Is even now 
really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim Le^ue on tiie basis of 
Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both for the Bmdjjs and 
Mnssalmans. If he has made up his mind what is their to prevent Mr. Gandhi 
from writing direct to me ? Hd is writing letters to tha Vicero#. Wh^dewhe 
not trrite to me direct ? Who i« thex^ that can prevent him fxbm doihg so f What ia 
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the ufie of Roing to the Viceroy and leading deputations and carrying on cqrree- 
pondence ? Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi to-&v ? I cannot believe for a single 
moment—strong as this Government may be in this country you may say anything 
you like against this Government—I cannot believe that they will have the daring 
to stop such a letter if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing indeed if 
such a thing is done by the Government But I do not see evidence of any kind 
of change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu 

leadership". 

For a little while Lord Linlithgow's ‘*daring" to do what Mr. Jinnah 
expected him not to do appeared to have created a “serious thing", 
putting to test the attitudinizing of the President 
Mr, Jinnah of the Muslim League. Important members of the 

backs out Muslim League talked of this as a “challenge" to 

their importance and prestige as the second largest 
political party in India. But the “situation" subsided as Mr. 

Jinnah refused to make good the challenging words that he had 

uttered in April, a month back only. The excuses that he 
came forward with were two : that he had been mis-reported, 

that he did not use the words exactly as these appeared 

in the Press ; that the purpose of Gandhiji’s letter was not 
what it seemed, seeking reconciliation with the Mulim League by, 

accepting its “Pakisthan" demand ; the real purpose was to “embroil’ 
him and his organization in a quarrel with the British authorities. 

One can speculate cruelly on the lesson of this episode. But we 

do not propose to do so. We would rather interpret it as another 
proof that public life in India was not strong enough to assert its will 
and brush aside the opposition of an irresposible bureaucracy. It 
proves the hollowness of the plea that British Government was 

anxious to receive a united demand on the part of the various 
elements of the country. This was another proof that it refused to 

facilitate the quickening of conditions favourable to the evolution of 

a united demand and agreed formula for the solution of the Indian 
problem. World developments have favoured the pursuit of this policy 
of negation, of the denial to the Indian people the satisfaction of the deepest 
of human desires—the desire for national freedom which is national 
self-respect. 

In these favourable developments Soviet Russia played the most 
heroic and significant part by throwing back the German hordes 
from the heart of Caucasia almost. The miracle 
“Dl©, but do not that was worked at Stalingrad did not prepare the 
retreat world for all that has happened since February, 

1943. A Japanese announcer had said on February 
8 : “The German Sixth Army has suffered dire defeat at Stalingrad, 

a defeat unprecedented ^ in German history.German troops 

surrendered on Feruary 6.’* In the halo of glory that victories gained 
since then has surrounded the Rodina (Motherland) of the Russians 
we are apt to lose sight of the sacrifices, suflPerings and organisations 
that have snatched these from the hands of the most competent 
military machine that, the world has seen during modern times. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie has reported what he saw during his ' trip 

to Russia at the end of 1942 : '‘Clothing nearly gone.Children 

work in many of the shops the full 66-hour week worked by adults. 

The only food that could be bought in the markets was black 
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bread and potatoes at exhorbitant prices/* This report gives but a 
faint idea of the *'food front’* as it is being maintained in the 
Soviet land. But these give an idea of the endurance that have enabled 
the Soviet people to respond to Marshal Stalin's slogan— Umeraite 
No Ne Otstu paite ( Die, But Do Not Retreat). The procession 
of victories that has passed throught the whole year of 1943 without 
any serious interruption has demonstrated the '^magnificent will to 
resist of the Russian people—who had as much claim to glory as 
the British people had when they withstood the blitz of 1940/* 
For as long as human history will last these achievements will shine 
as examples to all liberty-loving people. 

But to understand the magnificence of this record we have to 
place it against the background of what their chiefest enemy—Germany— 
achieved during the first twenty months of the Russo- 
What the German German war. An appreciation of the situation by 
foreea aehieved Lord Beaverbrook, a member of the Churchill 
Ministry, made on February 3, 1943, can be relied 
on to give not too favourable an estimate of the German position. 

“There ie a great deal to be said from the German point of vi^. In the 
first place, the German line is practically the same as it was a year ago— 
practically the same as it waa on January 1, 1942—for the bridge-heads held by the 
Germans at that time are still in their possession with the exception of the two in 
the north, and these losses are countered to some extent by one additional bridge¬ 
head held in the south. We have heard about the relief of Leningrad, but that 
relief has not succeeded in re-establishing the railway from Leningrad to Moscow 

.You cannot regard Leningrad as relieved until that direct line to Moscow has 

been recovered by the Russians. Then again the Germans may be ^'shortening 
their line.” 

A year hence since those words were uttered Nazi Germany's adventure 
in Russia has suffered unbelievable defeats. As we write (January, 
1944 ), almost three-fourths of the territories that 
passed under the invaders and remained so for 

Russians more than twenty months have been recovered. This 

goes beyond the strategy of “shorter lines” to which 
Lord Beaverbrook 'referred. The loss of the areas round about the 

Grozny oil field in the heart of the Caucasian Republic, the utmost 
limit of the German lines in the south, has not halted the German 
retreat. In quick succession Rostov, Orel, Gomel, Kharkov, Kursk 

and Kiev have been lost in this front. The loss of Smolensk, 
greatest base in Russia of the Nazi invaders in the central sector, 
maintains the Russian pressure. In the north the same uniform sfibry 
of victories brings a message of hope to the vanquished peoples of 

Europe under Nazi heels. But these do not support the facile generalisation 
that the “German defensive in Russia and Italy has lacked back¬ 
ground”. The more than six months of retreats and defeats forced 
on the German army in Russia have a plan to tell on the side of 
the retreating and defeated forces. To understand all the mazes of 

this strategy we have to depend on military commentators belonging 
to the principal warring nations. General Dietmar, ofScial spokesman 
of the German High Command, in course of a nation-wide broadcast 
in the first week of June, 1943, sought to bring out the ideas that 
ruled the the-then tactics of the military leaders of the Nazi Reich. 

“Our eufxnieB declare that the time for ofienBive warfare ie over bo far as we are 
CQDcerned, and that the iultiative has definitely paBBed to them* The question of 
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who ia able to attack ia leas important at the preaent time than the question of who 
is forced to attack. I'hose who muat attack are our opponents, not ourselves. 

Previously we had to conduct blitzkriegs (lightning warfare) in order to win the 
space ’which now serves us eo well. 

Clausewitz says that the defensive is the stronger weapon of the two. His 
words about the advantage in war which springs from possession fully applies 
to our present position, 


A United States commentator made the following point in the second 
week of January, 1943 ; 

“For the Russian front is now, in many respects, similar to the Pacific front: 
- - the Germans were pocketed in a scries of ‘islands* where 

uerman forces beleagured armies could survive only as long 

islanded gupplied from centres many miles away...*’ 


“The vast reserves of men and weapon^ available for the Red Army’s winter 
offensive showed that the retreats of last summer and fall had been triumphs of 
military thrift. Stalin and the Red Armv CJommand had sacrificed Russian cities, 
resources and territory rather than risk the Soviet reserves.” 


In the second week of March, 1943, a report in the New York 

weekly— Time .—said :— 

“Strategifially, the Russian victories last week were as big as any that have 
i?t * 1 . 1 # # keen won in the entire winter offensive... But comparatively 

Mrst nail 01 y 4 <$ troops were killed or captured. This suggested that 

snows uerman Germans had previously withdrawn the bulk of t heir forces, 

staDiiity that they were still shorteuing the line, sacrificing precious 

geography to save their armies.” 

“The net strategic effect has been to leave the Germans on something very 

like the same line from which they started a year ago, except that they now hold 

all Crimea and the Novorosiks bridge-head, 'i'he Rzhev salient was reduced and 
the Leningrad seige lifted, but the hoped-for offensive eating into the 

Baltic States had not been realised.” {Time, April 10, 1943,) 

‘Tt appeared that the Germans had sacrificed land in favour of men, and that 
the Russian winter campaign had done more to destroy Hitler’s prestige than to 
destory Hitler’s force.”—( Time, April 10,1948,) 


Since then, within eight months, Russian forces have been eating into 
the Baltic States, into Poland, and has been able to maintain a full 
offensive without haste and without rest, either to 
^uTth^e Soviet themselves or to the enemy. The picture that 

land emerged out at the end of June, 1943, the events 

and developments during which form the subject 
matter of the present study, can be summarized from the Press. 
Each army had the same problem : to hold a 2,000-mile front with 
sufficient forces, with handy reserves to deploy into chosen 

limited offensives. The Germans had 190 divisions in their eastern 
front, their allies contributing another 28 divisions. They were out¬ 
numbered by the Russians. This superiority forced on the Germans a 
defensive strategy or a “limited offensive”. The German High Oom- 
mand began to prepare the minds of their people for this change in 
their conceptions of war when they allowed their commentator to 
say : “We started this war with different conceptions from those we 

hold now. Many illusions were shattered.We realize that such an 

adversary cannot be knocked out with one blow.*' We have seen 
Buggostions that regarded German confessions like these to be a 
feint and a snare. “The Germans would like nothing better than to 
make the world believe that their defensive strategy in Russia 
automatically means the defeat of the Wehrmacht in Russia.” But 
the realists at the Kremlin have not been taken in by German 
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confessions of a sort of defeafe. They know fchati in their two winters 
of war they were not able to crush the German forces : that the Bed Army 
alone cannot do it. Thus the position is being reduced to a “race 
between two processes of attrition." The Eussians cannot like this 
position, as they are being worried “probably over food." 

‘ For all itH brave braggint: to the world the U. 8. R. has never recovered 
completely from the loss of the Ukraine's grain hclds. Belated raifis 
III Central Russia last week ( last week of June ) improved the uncertain 
crop prospects, but at the best a severe food shortage will continue. Vast but 
often oadly-tilled new acreages plus Lend-Lease shipments have not tilled the shortage 
or ended the drain on the U. S. S- R. ’s dwindling grain reserves. The result is 
that only the Red Army, a few foreigners and higher officials are tolerably well-fed 
lu Russia. The rest exist and labour at a level of bare subsistence." 


This report 
weekly we have 

Germany 
shortening 
her lines 


appeared on the 5th of July, 1943 in the New York 
already quoted from. It explained why the rulers of 
Russia have been pressing so urgently and insistently 
on their western allies for the opening out of a 
^second front". Their idea of a “second front" had 


been that 60 Axis divisions would be withdrawn 
from Russia to meet the Allied offensive on western or southern 
Europe. It is true that in November, 1942, when the Anglo-American 
offensive started in north-west Africa, Marshal Stalin had declared 
that for the first time in this war a blow at the enemy from the 
east by the^ Red Army merged with a blow from the west delivered 
by the armies of our allies in a single united blow". But the 
rigid Russian definition of a “second front " does not appear to 
have been satisfied even by the subsequent events in north Africa 
where only 16 Axis divisions could be put out of action, in Sicily 
and in ihe mainland of Italy This becomes evident from what 
appeared in the Pravdn (Truth) when it contradicted a London report 
that 50 German divisions had been transferred from the Russian front. 
In doing so the Soviet paper said that “211 German divisions are now on 
the Gorman-Soviet front and no withdrawals from that front are 
taking place" ; it also referred to the disposal of the German forces in 
other parts of Europe—91 divisions, including not more than 20 in 
Germany and Austria, 35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
At the time we write these lines, many more German divisions must 
have been withdrawn from the eastern front that had been pushed 
inside Russian territory by Germany during the first 20 months of her war 
in eastern Europe. 


Germany has been “shortening her front"—these words have been 
appearing in the Press of the world since the Stalingrad disaster 
overtook her- Within a’ year she has been able to shorten her lines 
to about 700 to 1000 miles. This tactics has enabled her to withdraw about 


And nsing per 
'^released" divisions 
in ’^Fortress 
Europe" 


100 divisions from her eastern front. An estimate 
we have seen, embodying a detailed study of the 
problem, helps us to understand the motives, certain 
of the motives, that have been guiding German 


strategy in this matter. It has been found that the German High 
Command had employed a division of about 12,000 thousand strong 
in every 10 miles of the Russo-German front, that is, a soldier in every 
2 yards of it; this estimate has been based on the employment * of about 
225 divisions in a front of 2,800 miles. The front that the German 
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military leaders have been able to shorten in course of the year 
1948 is understood to ba not more than 800 miles. This policy has 
been forced on her partly, if not mainly, by the strength and violence of the 
Russian attack, and partly by apprehension of the Allied invasion of her 
“Fortress Europe”. This short line can be held by 90 divisions, thus 
making a saving of a little over 100 divisions. The forces thus 
released and relieved from the Russian front are likely to be employed 
in the manner indicated below : 50 divisions in Italy instead of the 

present strength of 22 divisions ; 50 divisions in the Balkans instead 

of the 22 stationed there at present ; 70 divisions in France, 

Belgium and Holland in place of the 40 dispersed throughout this 

vast area. This estimate also secures to the German High 
Command about 30 divisions for use in emergencies to be rushed 
to threatened points. The movement of this “mobile strategic 
reserve” is easier for the Axis Powers owing to the possession of 

what have been called “interior lines”—the railways and motorized 
roads which Todt, Speer, and other German engineers have brought to 
such perfection. Munich, Vienna, Dresden and Prague form centres 
and key-points of this co-ordination of the movements 
of vast armies. In the eastern front Germany will consolidate 
her position in the hills of the Carpathian range, while holding the 
northern section of it in “defence in depth” through the lavish 
use of concrete structures—the whole front in a straight line north 
and south from Piga to Odessa. This “type-writer strategy" has this value, 
that it enables the general reader to understand the meaning of 
the world-shaking events happening in Europe. 

But to fully understand those Gorman moves and counter-moves, 
we have to turn to the activities of the Allied powers, chiefly the 
United States, Britain and “Free France.” The year 
January— opened for the Allied Powers with hopes of 

June 1943 ultimate victory ; these have remained undimmed and 
have brightened as the war drama has been evolving 
before our very eyes. The north African campaign was limping 

forward to success, owing to weather dijffioulties, the rainy season 
lasting through February, sometimes into April. The forces that the 
United States had ferried over were “green”, and they suffered one 
or two major set-backs that irritated feeling in that country. The 
British 8th Army had to come as “relief” to them. U. S. A. 
correspondents sent home dark hints that “the going would be tough 
and probably long, before we have cleaned up Africa and are ready 
to move to bigger fronts.” But at the end of six months the Anglo- 
American armies did move into the bigger front of Sicily, finishing 
the Tunisian job by the end of May 1943, exactly to the day when 
six months ago they had started their campaign in north-west Africa* 
The mystery of the break-up of the Axis morale in this front has 
yet to be explained. It appears that in the last phases of this war 
the Italian forces gave a better account of themselves than their 
German comrades. It has yet to be explained why Pantalleria and 
Sicily did not show a better record than Malta which for two years had 
stood the assaults of German bombers and of the Italian Navy. 
For about three years Malta had lain open to attacks by sea and 
air ; its importance could not be unknown to the Axis High Command : 
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its overthrow would have enabled German and Italian forces 

to move freely through the Mediterranean, to drive the Allies 
from Africa. Sicily occupied the same position so far as the defence 
of the Italian mainland was concerned, and was part of the defensive 
armour of the “Fortress Europe** that Germany had been able to 

build up. 

The fall of Sicily has brought nearer the day when this Fortress 
could be assaulted either through the south of France and Itlay or 
through the Aegean Sea and the Balkan areas. The 
Allied talk about successful issue of the Tunisian campaign, and the 
Invaaion of Europe opening of the Italian campaign are seen to be 
linked together. The Allied Powers could then loudly 
think of an invasion of the continent. A London Daily Mail cor¬ 
respondent had called the victory in Tunisia as “fantastic** ; but that 
did not detract anything from its importance, as it enabled Allied 

strategists to indicate the lines on which they could move towards 

the heart of the “Fortress Europe’* from the south. They could 

talk of the “key-point in mid-European strategy” lying on ^‘the Middle 

Danube” which could bo reached “from Northern Italy” ; they could 

talk of Vienna, standing at one of the cross-roads of Europe, being 

linked with Trieste on the Adriatic by “main railway” ; hostile armies 
striking at the heart of the continent “along the valleys of the 
Danube and the Elbe” ; they could talk of going up into Poland 
“through the Moravian gap” ; they could talk of Budapest in the 
south-east that commanded the “great Hungarian Plain”. 

But all these have remained in the region of speculations. Except 
Eussia none of the European and American Allies have been able to 
make any sizeable inroad into this “Portress’* ; the 
Speenlations & fall of Signior Mussolini and the setting up of a 
pro-Ally Government in Italy have not removed the 
obstacles in the path of this strategy. We do not 
know the strength of the help that Marshal Badoglio has been able 
to bring to the Anglo-American invasion armies ; we do not know 
the strength of the regime that Signior Mussolini has been able to 
set up under the name of “democratic Fascism”. But we are face to 
face with the fact that for more than six months the German forces, 
helped by a remnant of the Italian armies, have been able to hold 
back the Allied invasion attempts, and confine these to the south of 
Borne. The loud-voiced claims that the Mediterranean has been made 
free, that the Adriatic has become some sort of an Allied lake had 
not been made good. In the eastern Mediterranean Allied attacks on 
the Dodecanese Islands have been beaten back ; these, and Bhodes, 
Scarpanto and Crete guard the Balkans Peninsula, denying to the 
Allies opportunity to attack at any point either in Greece or in 
Jugoslavia where guerrilla bands and under-ground organisations have 
been active trying to disrupt the grip of the Axis Powers. These 
are factors on the debit side of the Allied Powers which have to be 
kept in mind in judging the situation in southern Europe. The 
minimising of difficulties is no help either to morale or to practical 
measures. It is not possible for us to get to know all the facts 
that have been halting Allied offensive in Italy and further north, 
or west. An explanatory note to a map of the north Mediter* 

Wa) 
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raneRD area connected with these operations says that ^ German 
Labour Oommissioner Fritz Sauckel, has demanded the conscription of 
1,60,000 Frenchmen “to work on the Mittelmeerwu.ll ( Mediterranean 
Wall), the defensive fortifications that are supposed to extend from 
Spain to Alexandroupolis near the border of Turkey/' 

This picture is relieved by what British and the United States 
air forces have been able to do in wrecking German war industries. 

^ But the plan appears to bo bigger than these bomb- 

indicate. And this plan is made plain to us 

advantage by what the loader of the “Free French", General 

de Gaulle, is reported to have said in November, 
1942. “The land of France has become the strategical centre of the 
western war.*' Oliver Stewart, editor of the Aerovotics (London) in 
elaborating this dictum has said : “the problem of the United Nations 

consists in bringing to bear upon certain points in the large circum¬ 

ference that has France for its centre an air force which is capable 
of breaking through, or at any rate of preparing the way for a 

break-through." This comment weakens the idea that air attacks 
alone can win wars ; “strategical bombing might be partially wasted 
if it were directf^d against an objective which could not be subse¬ 
quently assailed by land or sea forces." This is, however, a side 
issue. The main point suggested by General do Gaulle—“there is no 
body with a keener strategical sense than this Frenchman"—is further 
analysed by the writer : 

“There are two concentric circles which have their centres in France—-the 
defensive air circle of the Axis and, just outside it, the offensive air circle of the 
United Nations. 'I'he very fact that the United Nations were exercising their air power 
centripetally implies thiU (heir problems of supply were {jneater than those or tlie 
Axis. But tlieir output was also greater, so that in cousequence they were able in 

some measure to overcome their positional handicaps by rnasB.they were able to 

overcome the^^e difficulties by the ingenious use of the long-range capabilities of 
some of their machines.” 

Here we get a fuller picture, of the war situation as it affected 
the Allied Powers in their war against Germany This study 
explains the many difiBculcies that stand in the way 
on Germ™ny°^an all-out invasion of Germany’s “Fortress Europe" 

“experiment" — Festung Europa. It explains why the weight of bomb 

tons thrown on it by British and United States 
bombers have not been able in course of twelve months. (1943) to 
disrupt her war activities. The report of the damages caused iu 
Germany iftakes quite impressively horrifying reading. In January 
6,000 tons were rained on key positions and places in Germany ; in 
February 10,000 tons : in March 6,000 tons : in April 11,000 tons ; in 
May 12,600 tons . in Juno 19,000 tons (1 ton is equal to about 27 
maunds). The list of places bombed during the period—11th June to 
38bh June—in Germany, France and Italy by the British bombers 
gives us an idea of the vastness of the operations—Dusaeldorf— 
Muenster ; Bochum ; Obarhausen ; Cologne ; Le Cruesot (France), 
Friedriohqhafen ; Krefeld ; Muelheim ; Spezia (Italy) ; Wuppertal; Bochum—- 
Gelsenkirchen ; North-West Germany : Cologne, During almost the 
same period the U, S. A. air force stationed in Britain bombed the 
following places : Wilhelmshaveri ; Ouxhaven ; Bremen ; Kiel; Huela 
(Belgium); Antwerp ; North-West Germany ; French air fields ; 8t. 
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Nazaire (France) ; Beaumonfc-le-Eoger ; Le Mans (France). The damage 
caused to the war potential of Germany is not possible to estimate 
with accuracy. It has been reported that damage to the Ebenish- 
Westphalia area centering around the Eurh has suffered a 36 per 
cent drop in production, accounting for a 10 per cent drop through¬ 
out the whole of the Eoich. What the Eurh stands for in the 

industrial life of the country is indicated by the following figures : 

Germany gets 67 per cent of her hard coal from this region : 80 per 
cent of her coke ; 60 par cent of her pig iron : and 60 per cent of her 

special steels. Under threat of bombs she might disperse her 

industrial plants all over the Eeich, beyond the range of Anglo- 
American bombers ; but coal and iron mines, and certain parts of 
the industrial plants cannot be removed. There is no doubt that 
great hopes were built on these bombings as wrecking German moral 
and German industrial plants that supply the armies in the fields 
with instruments and imploments of war. The Prime Minister of 
Britain in his speech made to the United States Congress on May 
19, 1943 recommended this air war as “an experiment worth trying as long 
as other measures were not excluded". He acknowledged that ‘ opinion was 
divided as to whether air power alone could lead to collapse in Germany 
and Italy.’’ 

The experience since then, during about seven or eight months, 
with 1000-bomber attacks, has not upheld these hopes. The question 
has also been raised whether these bombings are as 
How effective in effective in destruction as these have been represented 
destruction to be. Prof. Sidney Fay of Harvard University 

( U. S. A. ) has raised the question thus : “To read the 
British official accounts of the first mass raid on Cologne in May, 
1942, one would conclude that this first-class industrial city and rail 
centre had suffered an irreparable blow. But one wonders. If the 
damage was as great as implied, why should it be necessary to attack 
it again and again in 1943 with repeated mass raids : 1,000 tons 

dropped on June 16, 1,600 on June 28, 1,000 on July 3, and again 
more than 1,000 on July 8 ? This last raid was actually the 119tb 
air attack on Cologne since the war began." Prof. Fay is a supporter 
of the plan to bomb the Axis Powers into submission. And in his 

article he has accumulated almost all the evidence of the destruction 
caused. He made special mention of the blasting of the “largest 

reservoir dams in the Eeich'*—the Moehne Dam being 2,407 ft. 

long and 122 ft. high, and Eder Dam 1,312 ft. long and 134 ft. high—on 
May 16, 1943. Photographs showed that the currents suddenly released 
drowned 4,000 people and rendered 1,60,000 men, women and children 
homeless, submerging roads, silting electrical plants, destroying bridges, 
railway plants and road beds. Since then the tempo of air attacks 
on Germany has been raised higher. But signs of a collapse have 
not made their appearance. 

Thus we have been left in the region of speculation^ as far as 

invasion of the continent of Europe by the Allies was oonoerned. In 

the beginning of 1943, the President of the United 

Priority of attack States took the unprecedented step of leaving the 

•B GennaDy country and meeting the British Prime Minister at 

Oa&Bihlanoa in north-west Africa across 2,000 miles 
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of Atlantic waters ; here they have been represented as having devised 
an offensive that would result in the *\inoonditional surrender*' of the 
Axis Powers. Radios have sought to drive home into the minds of 
peoples of Europe that deliverance was near at hand, that the leaders 
of the '^United Nations” had determined that their enemies should 
''unconditionally surrender,” and that this declaration should be a spur 
to them to rise against the invaders. In the middle of May they 

again met, this time at Washington, to discuss and evaluate the 
progress of events. Into this conference came Sir Archibald Wavell, 
commander-in-chief and two other commanders from India. It 
appears from Mr. Churchill’s speech to the U. S. A. Congress that 

the difficulties of carrying on the war against Japan from India with 
a view to bring "aid to hard-pressed and long-tormented China” 

were threshed out in "friendly candour”. The British Prime Minister 
gave assurance on behalf of his Government that as soon as they were 
relieved of the war in Europe by the "unconditional surrender” of 
the European Axis Powers and their allies, the whole offensive 
strength of the British people would be directed to the Far East. This 
follows the time-table that the President and the Prime 

Minister and their "high expert advisers’’ had decided in January, 
1943, that Germany would have priority of attack and defeat—that 
"while the defeat of Japan would not mean the defeat of Germany, 
the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan”. 

Mr. Churchill felt constrained to give this explanation because 
he knew that a "substantial segment of American opinion” felt that 
the U. S. A. should turn its "chief present energies 
tHei to against the Jap’*. We summarise from the New York 

tbit strategy Time the many influences that were giving point to 

this argument. Geography, old hates and fears, and 
honest military opinion unite the diverse groups which believe the 
defeat of Japan more urgent and more important than the defeat of 
Germany. The West Coast faced the Orient. Isolationists still nourished 
their conviction. that the U. S. had no business in "Europe’s messes”; 
still argued "privately” that Japan was the only one that had 
attacked them. And "a considerable number of sense-making military 
oflficers and civilian observers believe and can show that Japan is 
more dangerous than many Americans realise.” A. U. S. Senator 
appears to have given voice to these "collective sentiments’* at a 
meeting of the Senate which forced Mr. Churchill to enter into the 
argument. Senator Chandler had argued his points thus : (1) Japan 
may become unbeatable if given time to consolidate its vast territorial 
conquests : (2) China may soon be forced to drop out of the war unless 
given substantial help : (3) Britain and Russia are both likely to drop 

out of the war as soon as Germany is finished, leaving the U. S. 
to fight Japan alone: (4) in that case, the U S. will be helpless 
to intervene as its former Allies divide up the world at the peace 
conference : (5) the failure of Britain’s 20,00,000-man army in India to 
oust 60,000 Japs from Burma already indicates Britain’s lack of deter¬ 
mination. It is reported that none in the Senate could or cared to 
refute the arguments of Senator Chandler. And Mr. Churchill had to 
take up the task, and give the assurance on behalf of his Government 
that *we will wage that war side by side with you in accordance with 
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the best strategic employment of our forces, while there is breath in our 
bodies and while blood flows through our veins/’ 

Mr. Churchill was here speaking of the future. At the time he was 
pledging the word of his nation to a war with Japan till victory was 
gained, the reports of the front where his forces were 
**Jan|f]e nv ar*’& specially engaged in trying to break through the 

other difficttlUea Japanese defences in Burma were none too cheerful. 

The five-months-old enterprise to-retako the west coast 
of Burma was ending in failure. The main British objective had been 

to take Akyab, the small seaport in Burma nearest India. Its success 

depended on "speedy movement and sea landings" ; and "neither was 
forthcoming." By land the almost impassable mountains and hills 
running north and south between India and Burma barred the way to 
"all but diversionary forces" ; the major effort to re-conquor Burma 
must be made by sea, with landings in the western coast ; between 
these stood "a Japanese fleet in being.” All the reports, British or non- 
British, spoke of the difficulties of the terrain, of the new technique 
developed by the Japanese in this war of and through jungles. This 
plea ought by this time to have been discarded, as it is difficult to 
believe that the army that was sent from India did not contain a 
sufficient number of soldiers recruited from tiie hill tribes of the 
north-west, of the Himalayan ranges—Pathans, Gurkhas, Bhutiyas, 
Assamese, Garos, Kukis and others numerous to mention. If these 
hill tribes could not supply jungle fighters born to the game, there 
must be something wrong somewhere that has yet to be found by 
the organisers who aspire to beat the Japanese. They have to meet 
impatience and criticism from their own people. This is how the 
New York weekly— Time —frames these : 

troops used had been trained for the desert, had only a few weeks 
jungle experience. They never solved Japanese tactics, never exploited the jungle. 
CasualtibB thiough discHSc and action approached ICxi per cent in the oilginal 
units ; re-placements had even less training, hence the troops became rawer and 
rawer. Commanders were no more prepared for the jungle than the soldiers ; they 
showed a singular lack of knowledge and imagination in their conduct of the 
campaign.’* 

In Britain also this campaigh was expected to be "a sizeable" under¬ 
taking that would help to retrieve the prestige of the British army and 
traditions built by it in the Middle and Far East. 
Supply ditficulties The failure of the expedition created a feeling that it 
ft others 'Vi^as not easy for the Chuichill Ministry to easily 
mollify. By the third week of May, 1943, news of 
this discomfiture was at regular intervals being broken to the British 
public. Graham Stanford, London Daily Mail "special correspondent 
with the British forces in Burma", in summing up the situation made 
reference to "infiltration by small Japanese parties"; in the Arakan 
campaign this has become a "bogy since the beginning.” Why, it has not 
been explained. The Wingate expedition had during this period scoured 
for about three months a part of North Burma between the Ohindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. A map in a Doily Mail issue traced the progress 
of this expedition which took the raiders to Myitkyina and passed 
through the State of Manipur on its return journey. The story told 
show^ that infiltration and jungle warfare-^the difficulties made so 
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much of in despatches from Arakan in 1943, and during 1942 in Burma 
and Malaya—need not be trotted out on all occasions as an excuse for 
failure of campaigns against Japan. These have lost novelty even to 
the man in the street. Incidentally the story told revealed that the 
organization for “jungle warfare'* need not be a long or difficult task. 
The British contingent in the Wingate expedition were made up of 
“medium-sized, rather sallow operatives from Lanchashire mills and 
factories**; within six months Brigadier Wingate, leader of the expedition, 
had “turned these man into expert jungle lighters who could stalk 
either Jap or wild animals in the forests and mountains with Indian 
stealth’*. The British organisers in India had at their command this 
“Indian stealth” for more years than one can remember ; why they 
could not use this “Indian** skill in fighting the Japanese during these 
more than eighteen months in the wilds and jungles of Arakan and 
other areas further north, the world does not yet know. If Lanca¬ 
shire mill operatives and factory workers could be trained into expert 
jungle fighters in course of six months, the children of hills and jungles 
of India should not have taken this much time. The Delhi-Simla 
military bureaucracy have somehow failed to utilize their services. And 
it.would be wise for their propagandists to refrain from mentioning 
those difficulties of jungle warfare in their propaganda sheets Silence 
is golden hero. The failure of supply also was mentioned—jungle war¬ 
fare was handicapped by “a complicated supply system In the second 
week of May, a New Delhi message elaborately explained the various 
causes of this set-back. The event was thus described : “The diffi¬ 
culty is that the Japs as a^people are accustomed to a strenuous life on 
the diet which is easily carried, while British troops depend still on 
tinned foods, tea and condensed milk to keep up strength. Even 
Indian troops require more food than the Japanese.” There also appears 
to have been faulty co-ordination of activities by the land, sea and air 
forces. The British came to within 26 miles of Akyab, main Japanese 
supply base in the area, the only port in north-west Burma, capture 
of which would have opened the way to Mandalay to them, as well 
as enabled them to dominate this part of the Bay of Bengal. Similar 
misfortune happened in another front to the Japanese. They failed to proceed 
nearer than 30 miles to Port Moresby m the New Guinea island the 
capture of which would have brought them to Australia. These are 
instances of the fickleness of war’s fortunes. The re-opening of the 
Arakan campaign six months later ( November, 1943) has not improved 
matters for any of the combatant armies, as we write these lines 
(January, 1944 ). The day-light bombing of the Calcutta Port area 
in December ( 1943 ) was spectacular. That it could not be followed 
was a proof that air cover over eastern India had reached a pitch 
which Japanese tacticians had to take careful note of. It may, perhaps, 
also be that following German strategy Japan was organising her defensive 
arrangements and building some sort of a “Fortress” in south-east Asia. 

At the end of the period we have been dealing with (January—June, 
1943), the Japanese have not been dislodged from any of the far- 
fiung strong-holds which they have captured from the 
In the north & Allies or established in the mainland of Asia and in 
fomh Paeitte front the thousands of islands and atolls in the area 
stretching from Timor in the Dutch East Indies to 
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the Solomon Islands—forming an aro of about 2,000 miles. A U. S. A. 
estimate has it, published in the last week of June, 1943, that the 

Japanese air force “scattered along the South Pacific front probably 

totals 1.600 to 2,000—a good many more than the Allies have 
mastered in the same theatre”. The air bases built by the 

Japanese in this area had brought them within “bomber range” 
of the “northern territory” of Australia : Babaul, the great Japanese 
base in New Britain, about 1.000 iniles north-east from Townsville 
in Queensland ; Koepang, 500 miles north-west from Darwin which is the 
only worth-while port and base on the northern cost of Australia, and 
Wewak in New Guinea is only 700 miles ofif. Their names recur 
ever again during this period as points of attack by U S. and 

Australian air and naval forces, as places from which the Japanese 

sent their raiders on Allied concentrations. During the latter half 

of 1943 American and Australian bombers appeared to have rendered 
inoffensive certain of these bases, specially those in New Guinea, 
New Georgia, Rendova, Bougainville—Munda and Viru in the second 
and Kahili in the last. Bombing expeditions over the Gilbert and 

the Marshall Islands further north approaching the “Fortress” built 
by Japan in th i mandated islands, have been reported. In the 

farthest north the island of Attu was cleared of Japanese forces. 
Chicagof Harbour was the last to surrender. The success of this 
side-show was not unimportant, as the following considerations will 
show. 

The loss of the Aleutians has removed from under her feet the 
stepping-stone from which Japan could have tried to jump on Alaska 
and Canada’s west coastal areas. She had built a 
bv sJbLian * ^omber rutiway” at Attu ; its loss has rendered the 
baser "fighter runway” built at Kiska inoffensive. It has 

. also laid open to U. S A. attack the Kurile Islands, 
600 miles off—not a great distance for modern bombers. 

And we have been told that though Tokyo is 2,000 miles 

from there by air, it “is not a large gap to cover.” This is propaganda 
we know ; for during the present war half of that gap has not been easy to 
cover. Instances of such adventure have been rarest. Of course, air-craft 
carriers from which Tokyo was once in a while in April, 1942, bombed, was 
a different proposition But there are even in their case difficulties in 
the way. Otherwise, bombers over Japan would have been more 
frequent. And the leaders of the Allied Powers kn .w that the time 
for such improvisations is not yet They have recognised the fact that 
for the success of any such venture, some attacks on the island home 
of the Japanese people, they would have to depend on Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Ohurohill thought loudly of such an eventuality when in the last 

week of May, 1943, he—“seated side by side with President Roosevelt 
in the President’s study at White House”—to quote from the London 
Dai/u Mail correspondent at Washington, bespoke such help : 

was no secret th«t the Allies would like to make use of iSiberisii bases 
at an appropriate time for bombing o|)ertitionB against Japan”. 

This kite-flying coincided in time with the visit of Mr. Joseph Davis, 
some-time U. S. A. ambassador at Moscow, to Marshal Stalin with a 
“sealed” letter to him from his President. The world’s Preuss was 
busy speculating on the contents of this tatter. We have seen a 
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version to say that the letter contained among many other topics 
a request for permission to use by the Allied Powers of the Siberian 
bases to which Mr. Churchill had made such wistful reference. 
Marshal Stalin has not yet been able to accede to the request of 
his western allies The “appropriate time'* has^ not come, appropriate 
to Soviet interests and necessities, though there has been a meeting 
at the capital of Iran of the three leaders of the principal “United Nations’*. 
Japan was having a needed respite. 

Allied military commentators have begun to say that Japan was being 
forced, as Germany has been, on the defensive ; that her strategy was 
“to hold every inch of this outer rim (in the Pacific) 
War weariness— as long as possible, to make every Allied move as 

a war weapon expensive as possible”. It is being contended that the 

Allies could well afford to stand this expense which 
Japan could not. They were better able to stand a long war. Up to 
the end of 1942 the Allied Powers built their hopes of ultimate victory 
on a long-drawn war ; their industrial potentiality, specially of the 
United States, would, it was claimed, enable them to outstay the power 
of endurance of the Axis Powers ; they hoped by prolonging the war 
to create war weariness amongst the peoples of the Axis countries and 
break their morale. But such a strategy cut both ways. The leaders 
of the Allied Powers were conscious of this development. Mr. Churchill 
gave expression to fears and hopes bearing on this subject, sometime 
in May, 1943. 

“There is one grave danger which will go along with us until the end. That 
danger is the undue prolongation of the war. It is in the dragging out of war 
at enormous expense till the democracies are tired or bored or split that the main 
hopes of Germany and Japan must now reside. We must destroy this hope as we 
have destroyed so many other8’\ 

But this was speaking of the future. In the immediate present, the 
present that we have been speaking of—the first six months of 1943— 

^ Japan was on the top grade. Her Premier, General 

Pan^AaiaWc sentP Hideki Tojo, speaking at the 82nd Extraordinary Session 

ment and interests oi the Imperial Diet, held in the second week of June, 
reiterated the permanent element of his country’s foreign 
policy—“It is Japan’s immutable policy to free Greater Asia from age¬ 
long Anglo-Saxon domination”. Returning from a tour in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity region a few weeks later, he could report that 
the peoples of these areas understood “Nippon’s true intentions” and 
were “concentrating full efforts to destroy the Anglo-American Powers.” 
As preliminary steps towards securing this “collaboration” Japan had 
taken certain st^'ps that would appeal to the interests and senti¬ 
ments of the peoples concerned. First came the Nanking administra¬ 
tion It has been given a certain amount of more power in the 
administrative field ; its fighting forces under Japanese officers were 
being given a little more military training with" modern arms and 
ammunitions ; these were being used for garrison duty thus relieving 
regular Japanese units. In the session of the Imperial Diet referred 
to above the Japanese Premier promised “to accord the honour of 
independence to the Philippines in the course of the current year”; 
he intended “to realise this state of affairs as early as possible in 
Java. -and Burma.’^ India also was not forgotten by him. “Japan 
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is resolV6d..«...to enable India to obtain full independenoe in the true 
sense of the term'*, declared he; and Subhas Ohandra Basu's **army 
of liberation" was being nursed and licked into shape by the Japanese 
war lords, if we understand aright the words of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Home Secretary uttered in reply to a question in the 
Council of State. Thailand received slices of territory—about 38,770 
square miles—transferred to her from the Malaya States “as an earnest 
of better things to come.’’ These items of news pointed out to the 
jprocess by which Japan was trying to lay the foundation stones of her 
‘Greater Asia Go-prosperity Sphere*’, and strengthening their setting. 


As against this political strategy, Britain and the United States 

have nob been able so far to put a better show, to erect a better 

sounding-board. In the “protectorate" of Burma, Japan 
Philippfnes^ place at the head of the adminis- 

Burma tration, Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma 

whom the British had to imprison for a little while 
during the last days of their regime in the country. In the 
Philippines, men like Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, once a close 

friend of President Quezon and General MacArthur, have been 

“collaborating” with the new ruling authorities. A U. S. A. publicist, 
Clark Lee, Associated Press Pacific correspondent, has said that “it 
would not be realistic to write off" such men as “Quislings". 

This writer has also described how Japan has been organising the 
natural and human resources of these territories for fighting her wars with 
Britain and the United States. 25 per cent of the staffs of the Tokyo 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, of Railways, of Welfare, of 
Agriculture and Education, together with other “specialists", are being 
sent there. The Japanese language is being taught, as well as customs 
and beliefs. Thousands of Japanese families are going there as pioneers 
of “better life” represented by Japan ; they will make their homes 
in these territories. Young men and women from China, Java, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma are being brought to 
Japan to be trained to appreciate the virtues of the “Co-prosperity 
Sphere”, and work and labour for its firmer foundation, for beating 
back the assaults of Anglo-American capitalist-imperialism. 

Mr. Lee appears to think that the Japanese have been making a 
success of this job, being allowed the time to do so. Already they 
have had two years to achieve the “military, economic 
r*aii”ze political consolidation" of Bast Asia. From the 

conquest/^ Philippines they have been getting chrome and 
copper ; from Malaya tin and rubber ; coal has been 
coming from the Selangor mines ; petroleum suitable for aviation 
gasoline comes from the Sumatra oil fields, from Borneo come coal, 
high-grade petroleum, gold, copper, mercury and cinnabar ; Indo-China 
supplies rice and coal; Java rubber, quinine and petroleum ; and in 
North China “there is all the iron and coal that Japan can use*'. 
These resources have been enabling her to strengthen and extend her 
heavy industries. And for their protection from Allied bombers 
she has been dispersing these to different points in her 
far-flung empire. Certain elements of these have already been set up 
in North China, Korea, Shanghai, Manila, Singapore, and Manchuria, 
relieving pressure from the cities of Tokyo, Yokahama, Nagoya, Kobe, 

xm 
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Osaka, Shimoneseki, and Moji—all concentrated in four areas along 
a 440 mile strip of coast south and west of Tokyo. Japan has also 
began trying to connect Shanghai with Singapore by railway. This would 
give her a net-work of interior communications—securing to her a position 
almost as strong as Germany’s in Europe. These defensive arrangements 
follow the pattern set up in every country that has been caught up by 
“total war”. 

Wo have brought out the story of Japan’s fight with the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican Powers. But the key-stone of the offensive operations directed 
against her lies in China—she who has borne the heat 
to^*eak*CM™a’B burden, the sorrows and sufferings, the insults 

*‘rice bowl” indignities at the hands of her rapacious neighbour 

for six long years—for four yaars unaided by anybody, 
and for the last two years with inadequate help from these two leaders 
of the “United Nations”. The New York weekly— Time —in its issue of 
July 12, 1943, gives a “balance sheet” of the sixth year of her war 
with Japan : “two terrible famines that swept Honan and Kwantung ; 
a price level now 87 times the pre-war level ; the throttling grip of 
blockade ; the hunger of vast armies for medicines and munitions ; 
the creeping paralysis of transport.’’ As against this is to be put the 
“only major Japanese military drive—the campaign in western Hupeh— 
(that) has been smashed”; the Chinese air force has “taken the air for the 
first time in several years, shot down enemy planes, and co-operated 
with the U. S. 14th Air Force”. This report does bub give a very 
inadequate picture of the China front as it was being sought to be 
battered down by Japan. During the whole of March, 1943, the Japanese 
threw “an eight-pronged drive southward toward huge dyke-bound Tung- 
ting Lake”. The campaij^n had an economic objective—it “seriously 
interfered with the spring plantings of rice and cotton in one of China’s 
too few fertile basins.” The blasting of the dykes of the Lake flooded 
a huge area west of it which not only fed lakhs of soldiers but people 
in far distant provinces.” Eight weeks later the Japanese tried to exploit 
this position by driving toward the key mountain passes—Yuyankwan 
and Changyang. But they met with stiff resistance here. The Chinese 
threw “crack” units into the fight and broke the Japanese formations 
stationed at the Yuyankwan Pass, and pursued them east. By the 
first week of June reports of “the victory on the Yangtze” could be 
given to the world. “Elements of five Japanese divisions” followed by 
soldiers of the “puppet’’ regime at Nanking, were hurrying back to the 
north of the river. Ten miles up the river from lohang stands a 
mammoth slab of rock called Shihpai. Here was “one key to the 
fortifications of Central China” ; against it the Japanese threw full 
three divisions. But the defence held. And the attackers had to beat 
a quick retreat. “The Chinese had defeated the largest single striking 
force the Japanese had put together since Burma in 1942” in the China 
front. This gave a new confidence to the Chinese themselves, put heart 
into their carefully-nursed air force, and demonstrated the value of the 
help that the 14th U. S. Air Force could render to China. This 
force was stationed in bases in ^uth China, it hurried to Central 
China in time to strengthen the small Air Force of China when news 
of this Japanese offensive reached it. 
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But this viotory did not assure the Chinese people that deliverance 
was near. She could not forget that Japan had caught her unprepared 
^ to wage a modern war ; that victory in this war 

^ * *noUtlMl could come out of effective help from the Western 

*^§trategy world that had not felt able till the sixth year of 

the war to accept her as an equal in the comity of 
modern nations. Bitter experience has been teaching her how 

dependent she was for survival as an independent nation on this 
world lying across ten thousand miles of ocean waters, the waters 
of three of the greatest oceans. This dependence was brought home 
to her by three facts even during 1943. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
had to undertake a journey to the United States to plead with the 
leaders of the “United Nations’* for greater help to her war-scarred 
people. Lieutenant-General Arnold, chief of U S. Air Force, was 
sent to Chungking by President Roosevelt, with instructions to “find 
out how best to build up an air strength in China”. The gist of 

his report is not of a hopeful nature ; a sizeable air force could not 

be maintained in China “if it must be supplied by air alone” ; 
real and effective help to China could only come when “a land 
supply route” has been cleared. The easiest was “probably through 
Burma’*, as a commentator has surmised. That has yet to come. 
The other fact that has been disturbing the mind of China is the political 
strategy that Japan has been directing to secure the help of Asiatic 
peoples to uphold her “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere*’. We 
have tried to indicate above certain of the lines followed by her. Mayor 
Vargas* speech on the anniversary of the first Pearl Harbour day 
linking the fortunes of the Philibpines with those of Japan, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s declaration that the blood of Burmese would flow for making 
the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’* dream into a reality— 
these may have no intrinsic value of their own. But public men 
and publicists in China who have felt in their bones the cruel effectiveness 
of Japanese methods of war and who know their Japan if anybody in this 
world can be said to know her as well—they have never been been able to 
reconcile themselves to the Churchill strategy that ruled the “Urpted 
Nations”—^Germany comes first, then Japan. Their impatience with this 
policy has been well-known. It found a new expression in the March of 1943 
when Japanese hordes were driving to the “rice bowl” of China 
lying north-west of Tungting Lake. The Communist newspaper of 
Chungking —Ta Kimg Pao —asked : 


**How strong will Japan become in nine months, in one and half years, or in 
two and half years during which the United Nations are concentrating against 
Hitler ?’» 


The months that have followed since then have not shown the 
“United Nations” to military advantage in the front that Japan has 
created in east Asia for liquidating Anglo-American 
domination from the life of half the world’s population 
huddled in this region. The world has come to 
know since December 7, 1941, how strong Japan 
It has often wondered at the way that China has been able to 
fight back the successive waves of Japanese armies as these have 
mought to epgulf her. We have often called it a “miraole**, and bay^ 


‘Miracle’* in 
China—an 
explanation 
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tried to understand and explain it. In Vol. I of 1942 of the Indian 
Annual Register we made a special attempt to do so. As months 
have been added to monchs and lengthened into years our wonder 
and admiration have grown at this spectacle. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have represented to us the heroic 

spirit of this ancient people—a co-equal with ours in time and in 

the ageless philosophy of decent human conduct. Their deeds have written 
their names in imperishable letters in the world’s history. Their 
speeches and messages have carried to the world’s farthest corners 
the call to heroic endurance in the cause of national self-respect. 
The majority of these, addressed as these were to the Chinese 

people, could not be understood by non-Chinese-speaking peoples. It was 
only recently, on the sixth anniversary of Japan’s unprovoked and 
undeclared war on China, that 60 of the Generalissimo’s speeches 
and messages have been compiled and made available to English- 

speaking peoples, in a volume entitled— Resistance-and Reconstruction. 
Extracts from these have brought us near to an explanation of the 
“miracle” in China. These give us an idea of the “strategy of 
vast space” by the adoption of which China’s military leadership has 
been able to hold back Japan for six long years. On October 26, 1938, 
the Generalissimo indicated it thus : 

“Our plan has been to establiah the bases of our resistance, not along the 

coast or rivers or at centres of communication but in the vast interior.(The) 

war.is beyond considerations of time and space.’* 

But it is not military acumen only that has enabled the Chinese 
people to withstand Japanese attacks.' The “will” of the people has 
been transformed into a., “powerful weapon”, into a 
Chioa’s hope of “dy^mic force”. When Japan launched on her 

the future “China Incident”, her militarists failed to take into 

account this impalpable force. The Generalissimo 
who had his military training in Japan and came to know of the 
limitations of this group, put his fingers on these on April 10, 1940 •: 

.‘‘Nothing will ever make (the Japanese) understand the measure of the spiritual 
strength of our people; their ignorance of the age is incurable, and of China still 
deeper.” 

These quotations prepare our minds for the future of China in 
the comity of modern nations. It was sketched out in words that are 
true to the traditions of a country that had put the soldier at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy. On November 17, 1942, the Generalissimo 
said : 

“We repudiate the leadership of Asia idea because the Fuehrer principle has 
been synonymous with domination and exploitation precisely as the [Japanese] 
East Asia Co prosperity Sphere has stood for a race of mythical supermen lording 
over grovelling subject races. China has no desire to replace Western imperialism 
in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism”. 

This repudiation by China’s supreme leader of “Chinese imperialism” 
of which certain Euro-American publicists have already begun to 
talk is a sign-post that should be taken note of. 
Allied strategy It gives expression to a hope that perhaps may not 

in Pacific area be fulfilled if^^human nature,—Euro-American human 

nature rather than Asiatic—does not undergo more 
radical change in its mental make-up. But in the living present 
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the men and women of China have been writing in blood and tears 

their repudiation of the cannibal principle in State-craft. Their Western 
allies can but send them trickles of help on which to sustain their 
offensive and defensive arrangements. The situation, as it is, is not 
satisfactory if we are to judge by the articles that have ben appear- 
in the Press of the United States. We have already referred to one 
such article which had a sensational heading Japan has already 
won her war. We have culled from it the items that indicated 
how Japan has been stabilizing her position owing to the failure of 
the two leaders of the **United Nations**—Britain and the United 
States—to disturb her from the juicy portions of the newly-got 
possessions. Another article, written after an actual tour, of the 

fighting fronts in the Pacific area, by Hans Baldwin, military editor 

of the Nen) York Times, is more disturbing. It tries to throw the 
spot-light on the Pacific strategy of the Allied Powers, on the 
deficiencies that mark the China front. He discussed the possibilities 
of the various routes from -which the heart of the Nipponese 
empire could be attacked. Mr. Baldwin thinks that 
as “the real, almost insuperable problem is supply”, that as 
China is virtually cut off from the world, the strategists of the Allied 
command have to find a route of supply. The British thesis appears 
to bo that the winning of the “Burma Road” would open out such 
a route ; the U. S. thesis appears to be that on the Indo-Burma 
frontier the Allies should keep the Japanese engaged and try to 
send supplies to China through India, while the main attack on Japan 
should come from the sea and air, starting from Hawaii. Mr Baldwin 
subjects by implication the British thesis to criticism by making 
light of the possibilities of the “Burma Road”. As one ground division 

in active combat consumes about 18,900 maunds of ammunition per day,_ 

the “Burma Road'* which used to bring about one third of this weight 
every day, cannot be much of a help by itself alone in modern warfare. 
The east coast ports of China are all in Japanese possession. Canton, 
for instance, used to admit about eight times the supplies that could 
be carried on the “Burma Road”. The capture of these ports from 
the land side would require the conquest of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
and French Indo-China. And “in those jungles and steamy vastnesses 
the enemy might be able to hold out for years”. Without Russia’s 
help or connivance war cannot be brought to bear against “Japan’s 
continental power”. She is a great sea power also, and it has become 
the special United States job to tighten the ring that encircles 
Japanese strongholds—from Australia and the Solomons, from the 
Aleutians, from India and China. But 

*‘The main effort may well be westward from Hawaii and Midway—a direct 
thrust against the heart of Japan.*’ 

The division of work sketched by Mr. Baldwin appears to relegate 
the Burma front, and the base in India, to a subordinate position. 

The announcement in the last week of June, 1943 
that Sir Archibald Wavell, commander-in-chief of 
at war chief India, would succeed Lord ^ Linlithgow as its 
Governor-Qeneral, suggested other changes in keeping 
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with this speculation. Sir Archibald had been supreme commander 
ot the A. B. C. D. forces in their fight against Japan during the 

disastrous months of 1942 Did his record in this campaign count 
in this change-over as Sir Claude Auchinlek’s Lybia record had sent him 
into temporary eclipse ? It is useless for us to speculate on the 
various considerations that must have influenced the British War 

Cabinet to relieve Sir Archibald of his life’s vocation and to send 

him to the gilded chambers of Delhi-Simla. British military policy 

has seen to it that the people of India do not develop their military 

instincts and judgment. We, therefore, cannot judge Sir Archibald 
as a leader of men in modern warfare. We can only share with 

our readers what a U. S. commentator said of him during the 

Lybian campaign : 

"Up to the early summer of 1941 he had not learned to handle a large force as 
ably ae he has repeatedly shown that he can handle a small force. When the 
Italians entered the war in June, 1940, General Wavell had a compact little army 

in the Western Desert. He moved it easily and beautifully, holding off the Italian 
force ten times the size of his own. Gradually, as the Middle Eastern forces 
expanded under his feet, he floated out of depth. I'he bigger the forces, equipment 
and units he had to handle became, the harder General Wavell found it to keep 
control.” 


To a layman this criticism pointed out to a lack of the 
power of co-ordination from which Lord Linlithgow’s administration of 
,, India has suffered the most during the war years 

^A8ia”^re^r^ (1939—’43). The Governor-General-to-be when he was 

called upon in the opening months of 1942 to guide 
the Allied forces in east Asia had an almost impossiblo situation to 
handle owing to the supineness of London and the crass incompe¬ 
tence of the local administrations. The conceit of an imperial race 
had twisted all natural human relation in the ’‘dependent" part of 
the empire, and the sullen but silent discontent of the subject 
population found expression in non-co-operation with war activities, 
and when the Japanese actually attacked, in armed revolt against the 
ruling authorities. The self-complacence of the Imperial 'General Staff 
had neglected to organise the forces and resources of the “dependent" 
empire with a view to fight a modern war which we have been told 
is “total war" requiring the co-operation of the heart, mind and 
body of the people concerned. The empire statesmen of Britain had 
under-estimated all the material and non-material dissatisfactions that 


Japan would exploit and inflame against the racial arrogance of the 
Euro-American peoples. It is these inadequacies of Britain’s imperial 
policy that Sir Archibald Wavell had at short notice been required to 
patch up in 1942. And if he failed to meet the* demand, the fault 
was not his alone, but of the system. He was part of a machine, 
and that machine went wrong. His individual responsibility for the break¬ 
down in the military campaign will be assessed by the future historian. 


Now that he has been called upon to play a new role the 
publicist in India will naturally hunt out his political ideas and 
affiliations. He is said to have helped to ease the 
Sir Archibald as situation in Egypt when Sa'ad Zaglul Pasha was 

a politician leading that people* We have not heard that when 

Sir Stafford Oripps came out on his mission to India, 
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and Sir Archibald was commander-in-chief of India, the latter was any 
way helpful in trying to enlist nationalist Indian feeling on the side of the 
Allied cause. We know that he had interviews with the Congress 
President, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
for the purpose of evolving a self-respecting formula for the defence 
arrangements of the country the failure to find which was one of the 
causes of the rejection of the Cripps proposals. It may be that the 
individual in Sir Archibald could not rise above the British class 
interests and conceits that really guided and ruled the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy. That was in 1942. Fifteen months later the soldier has 
been made into a politician. His supreme duty now was to bridge the 
“spiritual alienation” that separated India and Britain. The months ahead 
will show how he rises to the call of the situation. 


It is natural, however, on such occasions to speculate on the 
course of activities as it is hoped or apprehended to be pursued by 
the new ruler or rulers. In the present instance, 
Pre88^*n^*S^r * sitice the announcement of Sir Archibald Wavells* 

Archibald appointment, the speculation has been mostly done by 

tho British publicists, their opposite numbers of India 
having found the thing useless. The soldier has been made into a 
politician not because uususpected qualities of statesmanship have been 
discovered in him, but because he will ba best able '‘to steer India's 
course through the storms of war and the upheaval of an industrial 
and social re-making ’, to quote from the editorial in the London 
Obsfivver (weekly). The more clever among the interpreters of British 
opinion have sought to build up a thesis on the material improvement 
in the life of our people to be worked under the new Governor- 
General by fixing on an item out of his “mental bag.” The ruling 
classes in modern nations were found prepared to spend thousands of 
crores of rupees in carrying on the destructive activities . of war; 
these same classes were found to be violently opposed to the spending 
of a few croros of rupees for the arts of peace that would enrich the 
life of tho commonalty of their lands* Sir Archibald had commented on 
this contrast, and British commentators hastened to drive its lessons 
home into us that under the Wavell regime we would have our dal and 
bhat, and plenty of them. These mentors took pains to educate us anew 
into the belief that the problem in India was not political alone, 
concerned with her inferior status in the comity of nations ; it was more 
economic concerned with the poverty in the material life of India. They 
played round this topic, forgetful that British policy during the centuries 
has made matters worse, the latest manifestation of which was the 
famine in Bengal that killed off more than twenty lakhs of people. They 
talked, as the London Times did, of pressing on with “social and 
economic programmes, too long subordinated to politics and neglected in 
India” ; they hoped at the end of this process—“at one later stage to 
seek in practical objectives and measures the release of the will and 
power to co-operate, without which the constitutional outlook is dark 
indeed.” 


There is nothing new in this line of argument. When alien rulers 
are confronted by a political blind alley, they and their apologists 
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begin to talk of the object of all government being '*roast mutton, 
potatoes'*—the equivalent of the Indian dal bhat or 
Building a new roti. The London Times was not the only organ 

etaaraeter for him of British opinion that harped on this theme. The 

Observer talked of the “Industrial Revolution’* that has 
been remaking our life—“a period comparable in some respects with 

the first decade of Soviet Russia.** One can only smile at this 
allusion when he remembered that in the land of the Soviets there 
were no alien rulers to dictate the thoughts and activities of the 
people, no foreign finance-capital that preferred its own interests to 
those of the natives of the soil. The Economist chimed in with this 
thesis when it wrote : “There can be no better foundation for the 
common cause between Britain and India than the formulation of steps 
towards social and economic rehabilitation that are needed** ; it talked 
of the “bread and butter requirements” of India that alone can be 
“sure foundation for the bid of this soldier turned statesman to be 
the last British-chosen Viceroy of India.” 

The similarity of the language used by these three papers cannot 

be accidental. We have yet to find out why they were led to build 
up a new character for Field Marshal Sir Archibald ’ 
An old, familiar Wavell as a miracle-man in financial and economic 

technique affairs. We propose to wait and see. During the 

interval we are prepared to leave the subject where it 
was left by Sydney Smith speaking of another victim of imperialism. 
That was about a hundred years back when Daniel O’Connell was 
making a new history for Ireland, and a potato famine was on the 

way to halve the population of that island. Those who profitted from 
British exploitation of Ireland had cogent reasons to feel disgusted 
with things as men and nature were making these for the discomfiture 
of the ruling classes. And Sydney Smith prescribed for the ease of 
their souls a nostrum as ineffective in the 19th century as it will 

prove ill the 20th. 

“The object of all government ie roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 
and honest justice, a clear high way and a free chapel, What trash to be bawling 
in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold anthem go 
bragb. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins 
that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them.” 

—{Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb.) 
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P r o c e e d i n g s of the Council 

Budget Session—New Delhi—15th. February to 3rd. April 1943 

Railway Bvdqet poe 1943—14 

The Council of State began its Budget Bession at New Delhi on the 15th. 
Febniary 1943, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy preniding. Sir Leonard Wilson, Chief 
OommiBBioner of^ Railways in presenting the Railway Budget for 1943-44 eaid : 

•‘During this year, the railways over the main traffic routes have been working 
available engines and wagons to full capacity when these were not interrupted by 
floods and cyclones and by sabotage, yet the number of wagons loaded up to date 
this year is less by about 15 per cent on the gauge and about 17 per cent on the 
metre gauge than in last year. This is due to the hold up of wagons in ports and 
military depots and to dislocation of goods traffic by the movement of a larger 
number of military special trains.^* 

Sir Leonard paid a tribute to the Central and Regional Priority Authorities 
which have so ably helped transportation and consequently the war effort, by the 
prevention of unneceBsary movements of traffic, by distributing traffic between 
available means of trariB}3ort and by giving priority to the movement of commo¬ 
dities most necessaiy for the life of the country and for war purposes. 

He added, “The shortage of visible Bupplies of food is one of the major 
difficulties with which the country is faced today. Up to date it can be said that 
an adequate supply of wagons has been made available for this purpose but food 
grains have not been offered for transport to the extent required to meet the 
demands in the deficient areas. The importation from overseas of large quantities 
of wheat, which has been arranged, will help to solve the food problem and 
railways will assist in the distribution of this vital commodity though this will 
farther tax the already heavily loaded system. 

“The disturbances to railway working due to unforeseen occurrences have been 
move than usual this year. Hurs caused some dislocation to the traffic in Sind in 
the early part of the year, there were serious breaches of the lines in Sind, Bihar 
and Assam due to floods during the monsoon and in November a cyclone was the cause 
of a breach of the line in Oiissa. In August a campaign of destruction of the rail¬ 
ways was started by misguided people and their attempts to interrupt communi¬ 
cations adversely affected traffic especially in August and September. The list of dig- 
turbances would be incomplete without reference to enemy bombing though this has 
not been severe. Uur expenditure has been increased by the employment of many 
additional men for the prevention of accidents due to sabotage and whilst in most 
cases their efforts have proved successful there have been regrettable accidenta to 
running trains some with loss of life. 

In view of the ever-increasing demand for rail transport we may assume that 
during 1943-44 the railways will as in this year be worked to full capacity. The 
dislocation to traffic caused by sabotage and by foods and cyclones has to some 
extent adversely afiected this year’s earnings and though it would be unwise to 
assume that there will be no dislocation next year, we do assume that any which 
may result from unforeseen occurrences will have less effect than those of this year. 
We, therefore, expect that the gross traffic receipts in 1943-44 will exceed the 
estimate for the current year by | of a crore and will reach the record figure of 150 
croree. In addition we expect a net revenue of 2.17 crores from miscellaneouB 
transaction B.” 

In conclusion he said: *T would commend to the House the railwaymen who 
have done so well during a year in which the pressure on tliem has been greater 
than ever before* The greatest trial with which they have had to contend was 
imposed by those who set out to destroy the track and other railway property, and 
in this trial they displayed the courage necessary to restore the damage and td keep 
the traffic moving. On each of the many occasions of sabotage to the track, a 
derailment with loss of life might have occurred, had it not been for the 
vigilance of the staff. Despite the vigilance there have been derailmenta 

and loBB of life. Yet the train BtafiT continued to work tbar traina 
in the face of this danger. There have been several panic evacuailons 
due to bombing or the fear of it, yet those who left the danger area expected 
railwaymen to continue at work and this they did with few exceptions, though there 
is nothing more infectious than panic. I said in this House last year that the 
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country expects railwayxnen to carry on despite the fear or consequences of enemy 
attack. I said then that I believed they would do so and I still hold that belief. 
Changes in E. P. T. Act Urged 

16th. FEBRUARY :-~The Council today rejected by 31 votes to 2, Mr Hossain 
Imam's resolution recommending changes in the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 
increasing . the percentage to 80%» lowering the taxable limit from Bs. SO.CKU to 
Bs. 10000 and requiring that no standard profit should be less than 4% on the 
invested capital, and that standard profit should not be higher than that shown 
in the return submitted by the assessees. Mr. Imam said that he believed in the 
theory that the war should not be made an occasion for profiteering, and his 
resolution would not only be helpful to the Government but a large number of 
people. He wanted a large number of those persons who were making huge 
profits from war supplies to come under the purview of the Act. Opposing the 
resolution, Mr. P. N, Sapru said that to work a capitalist system of economy 
the incentive effort should be kept alive. He wondered why the so-called 
capitalists had been marked out for a special attack. Mr. F. F. Ralikar was of 
the opinion that if the mover’s new point was accepted, it would help to kill 
Indian industry. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. C. P. Jones, 
Finance Secretary, said it was impossible to discuss the present resolution at a 
time when the whole budgetary position was not before the House. An isolated 
aspect of the budget could not be discussed in advance. The resolution affected 
the incidence as well as the working, of the ept Act, and it was regarded by 
the Government as entirely unnecessary. As there was considerable opposition 
to his resolution, Mr. Imam wanted to withdraw it but the House insisted that 
it should be put to the vote. 

Decontrolling op Prices 

Pt. H* N. Kunru moved a resolution urging a co-ordinated policy throughout 
the country in respect of wheat and other foodstuffs, following the recent aecon- 
trolling of prices. He criticized the Government of first adhering to price-control 
and trying to make it effective by exports and also by the increased requirements 
of the country resulting from the greater purchasing power of the people. A 
situation like the present, Pt. Kunzru said, called for effective remedy, and the 
whole country should be treated as one economic unit. He also urged for substantial 
shipments from abroad to relieve the food situation. Sir Jogendra Singh said 
that one striking result of the removal of control was that there was no black 
market now in the Punjab and that prices were now steadily going down. He 
said that an incentive had also to be provided to the producer so that more 
food could come into the market, which would result in an automatic fall in 

E rices. Mr. B. C. Holdsworth, explaining the Government’s attitude, said that 
e was prepared to accept the resolution. He said the Government did not 
remove the maximum price of wheat to please the Punjab Government as was 
suggested in some quarters, but in order to try to restore normal conditions of 
trade with a view to restoring confidence in the country, for want of which, and 
consequent hoarding, the country bad to face the present condition. He thought 
that a return of confidence would bring out supplies and ease prices. Mr. 
Holdsworth added that the Government of India were getting a good deal of 
co-operation from the Provincial Governments who were putting their surpluses 
at the disposal of other deficit provinces. Discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the 22nd. 

General Dibodssion of Bailway Budget 

22iid. FEBRUARY :-^The Council held a general discussion on the Railway 
Budget today. The War Transport Member, ttir Edward Bmthall referred to the 
manufacture of locomotives in India, and said that the Government had already 
decided to manufacture them in this country. The question was how soon 
construction could be taken in hand. He referred to the recommendations of the 
Humphrey-Srinivasan Committee, which were about to be implemented, when the 
war broke out. The scheme bad to be held in abeyance in order to take up 
munitions production, more vitally important at that time. He claimed that the 
Government were perfectly justified in converting railway work-shops in India 
into munition-production factories. Consequent on Japan’s entry into the war 
pressure on India’s transport considerably increased, and in order to cope with 
the situation, there were heavier demands on locomotives and rolling stock 
ayailable in the country. Bir Edward stated that all wagons ordered by the 
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Railway Board were being cooBtructed in this country, very largely from Indian 
material but orders had to be placed abroad for locomotives. After explaining 
that a sudden turn-over to locomotive production in India was not possible as it 
involved the setting up of large new munitions factories in place of the railway 
workshops and also raised the question of availability of locomotive construction, 
the War Transport Member declared that the Government were discussing for 
the past several months, with experts the question of the best design for India, 
After it was decided upon, he said, they would consider whether at the juncture 
it would be profitable to have their own locomotive factories or to continue for 
the war period to obtain them from America. Referring to dismantlement of 
certain branch lines, the War Transport Member stated there was no likelihood 
of any further dismantlement, judging from present conditions. The post-war 
rail-road problem would be given serious attention at the proper time, but at 
the moment, there were other more serious problems facing us. and it was not 
possible to study a problem of such vast dimensions now. It had pleased him, 
he said, to find that the House had liked the Government's endeavours to syste¬ 
matize railway finances with regard to the Reserve Fund Depreciation Fund and 
transfer to General Revenue of portions of the surplus. 

Sir A, P. Pairo urging a revision of the allocation policy, said there should 
be a steady development of the Reserve Fund to enable the railways to stand on 
their own resources during the coming years. He further regrett^ that nothing 
had been done to provide facilities to passengers in spite of huge profits. He urged 
the speedy restoration of dismantled lines, as their removal had caused distress 
to the people. 

Mr, HosBain Imam, referring to the walk-out by the Progressive Party 
earlier in the day. said: “We are in sympathy with our fellow countrymen, 
but we have a duty to those who have sent us here and therefore we are taking 
part in the discussion. Stating that the operating expenditure of the railways 
had increased enormously, be said a watch should be kept that increased income 
was not being squandered away in increased expenditure. He urged that more 
attention should be paid to the transport of people’s food and asked the Defence 
Department to limit themselves to the bare necessity in the matter of wagons, etc. 

Mr. M, N, Dalai referring to locomotive construction in India, saia that if 
200 locomotives had to be ordered from abroad, alternative arrangements should 
be made to replenish our stocks by starting locomotive factories in this country. He 
said that even experts had recommended that the use of railway workshops for 
other purposes was not proper. 

Bir Shantidaa Askuran also stressed the need for manufacturing locomotives 
in this country, apart from other reasons, in the interests of India’s future 
industrial development. He said: “We have large sterling assets accumulating 
to our credit. There is the danger of utilizing these assets merely to patronize 
British industry even after the war. I want to guard against all such dangers”. 

Mr. R, H, Parker asked the Government to give proper consideration now 
to the difficult rail-road problem that would face them soon after the war, and 
give the matter proper weight while considering different aspects of the problems 
of railways. 

Ordinances During War 

24tli. FEBRUARY The necessity for giving the executive authority a free band 
in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed by Bir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, in the Council today. He emphasized this point during a 
debate on Mr. P. N, Sapru^s resolution urging the appointment of a committee to 
review the scope of ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General since the 
commencement of the war and their effect on the powers of the High Courts as 
criminal courts of appeal. 

Bir Sultan said : “The power to issue ordinances is vested In the Governor- 
General under Section 72, Schedule 9 of the Government of India Act, 1925. He 
is the sole authority in cases of emergency to make and promulgate such ordinances 
and no authority can question his power to do so and ordinances so made have 
the like force of law as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature. That being the 
position if the Governor-General baa promulgated an ordinance, the scope or any 
provision of which does not appeal to anyone else, neither the Governor-General-io- 
Council nor the Legislature have any jurisdiction to question bis authority.” 

The Law Member, therefore, considered the resolution futile. He said it had, 
however, given him an opportunity to deal with the question of ordlnai)Des 
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generally about which misconception seemed to exist in the country. He said that 
when a country was at war the safety of the people depended on the efficient 
conduct of the war, for which the executive authority, as opposed to the Legisla¬ 
ture, was primarily responsible. In conducting the war, the executive authority 
must not he hampered by the law but must be allowed to invoke it to its aid 
quickly. One way of enabling it to do so was to have an Act empowering it to 
make the rules. The other way was to use the ordinance making power. Analyzing 
the directions in which these powers had been used he said that at the time when 
India was not involved closely in the active operation of the war and when the 
chief task was to organize production and control activities which might help the 
enemy directly or inairectly, the most important ordinances of the period related to 
man-power. After the entry of Japan into the war when the menace to the safety 
of India became obvious a large number of ordinances had to be promulgated. 
The main principle of these was, in accordance with the first duty of the 
Government, to protect the law-abiding population from any outbreaks and to 
enable Government to act effectively. Dealing with the question of the effect of the 
ordinances on the powers of the High Courts, tlie l^aw Member said that the 
right of appeal as such was affected only in the case of 2 or 3 ordinances from 
among the 116 or so which had been promulgatwl. He gave the assurance that 
the Government of India would consult the Provincial Governments whether any 
feasible procedure could be adopted regarding the revisional powers of the High 
Courts. Government would also consider the removal of certain other technical 
difficulties in respect of the Special Courts Ordinance and the Enemy Agents 
Ordinance. In conclusion he pointed out that law-making in peace time and law¬ 
making during war were different. In peace-time, there was time for a leisurely 
examination of problems and law to a great extent was designed to regulate 
conditions which had already arisen. In war, speed was essential, and Government 
hod to legislate largely for conditions which might arise but had not arisen. He 
declared thot no one would be more pleased tlian the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General-in-Council if some of the situations envisaged in Government 
legislation never materialized, but wisdom demanded that Government had all its 
preparations made. 

Moving the resolution, which he later withdrew on assurances given by the 
Law Member, Mr. P. N, Sapru said that the ordinances were extremely drastic and 
had tended to substitute a reign of the executive for a reign of law. Assuming that an 
emergency existed and there was need for expedition in passing them, at least 
they could be referred to the Legislature for ratification. He claimed that the need 
for judicial safeguards in the country was greater to-day than ever before and no 
attempt should be made to override the powers of Pligh Courts. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Amendment of India Act 1935 

Pandit Knnzru's resolution, demanding an amendment of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 in order to make the Section 93 provinces subject to the control of 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of the Governor-General, was rejected by 
7 votes to 6. Government remaining neutral. Moving the resolution. Pandit 
Kuuzru said that nearly 181,000,000 Indians living in the 6 provinces now under 
the direct rule of Governors had no means of ventilating their grievances. Six 
Governors were exercising dictatorial powers. The main purpose of his resolution, 
he said, was to enable the Central Legislature to discuss the provincial administration. 

Sir Mohammed Usman, on behalf of the Government, announc^ that the 
Government would remain neutral on the resolution. Keferring to Section 93 
provinces he said that the fault lay with the Congress who had gone out of office 
and refused to serve the country in time of its dire needs. Sir Mohammed 
claimed that under the Act the provinces were free in their own field of activities. 
Section 93 provided for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery and there¬ 
fore it was of a temporary nature. The proposal on the other hand would acquire 
for the Centre powers of interference in the provincial field of administration, 
which was opposed to the spirit of the 1935 Act. Furthermore in cases of difference 
between the Centre and the Provinces, the latter would be placed at a considerable 
disadvantage. Giving the Government of India's view-point with regard to 
“discriminatory legislation” in Ceylon, Mr. G. 8, Bozman, Secretary, Overseas 
Department, during question hour, said that there were measures on the Statute 
Book In Ceylon to which the Government of India had taken and still took 
objeotioo. CertBiii administrative instructions also appeared to the Government of 
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India to deprive Indians in Ceylon of that equality of opportunity to which the 
Government of India considered them to be entitled. The Government of India 
had made suitable representations on all cases where they seemed to be required 
and were continually watching the interests of Indians in that Island. 

The Council adjourned till 5-30 p. m. on Feb. 27 when the Finance Secretary, 
Mr. C. Jones, presented the Budget for the year 1943-44. 

Control & Distribution of Foodstuffs 

2nd. MARCH Tiie House took up consideration of non-official resolutions to-day. 
Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution urging the appointment of a committee of 
economists and representatives of parties in the Central Legislature to go into the 
question of distribution and control of prices of the necessaries of life, especially 
foodstuffs, and to suggest remedial measures, which should be implemented by the 
Government. Messrs Dalai, Badshah Sapru, Sir Shantidas Askuran, Sardar 
Bahadur Sobha Singh and Mr. Kalikar supported it. Sir S, N» Roy, War 
Transport Secretary, explained the position with regard to the alleged lack of 
transport. He did not tliink that the alleged wagon shortage had in any manner 
appreciably affected the traiis}K)i t of foodstuffs. Since August last the Government had 
been giving the highest priority to food but 3 months later a situation arose in 
which nothing was offered to he transported although the wagons were there. There 
was a tendency to put the blame on transport. It was not right or just. The 
Government, he said, never for a moment overlooked the urgency and the impor¬ 
tance of transporting the people^s goods. Hegardiog coal, he said, that everything 
possible was being done to improve the wagons' position and to approach the stan¬ 
dard of quota already laid down. I'ho Commerce Secretary, Mr. N, R, Pillai 
explained the Government’s position with regard to charcoal, firewood and kerosine 
and cloth. He declared that cloth purchases by the Supply Department this year 
would be on a lower scale than last year. He considered that the setting up of a 
committee of the kind suggested in the resolution would be of little value because 
the Government were determinedly set on comprehensive plans regarding the 
supply of the necessities of life in this country, The Council rejected the resolution 
without a division. 

Accumulation of Sterling Rebouroes in U. K. 

A brief debate followed on Mr. M, N, DalaVs resolution urging prompt and 
speedy measures in regard to the situation created by the huge accumulation of 
sterling resources in the UK and the huge expansion of the volume of currency. 
The discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned till March 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

Otb. MARCHThe Council of Htate held a general discussion on the 
Budget today. Sir K, V. Afenon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard¬ 
ship caused by the recent rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. He had no doubt 
that the additional purchasing power of the public and the stationary or dimini¬ 
shing supply of goods available for purchase were the chief causes of the increase 
in prices. He welcomed the scheme for increasing food production and stressed 
the need of controlling prices and introducing rationing wherever necessary and 
feasible. He hoped the new loan would have a great anti-inflationary effect. For 
providing rupee finance for purchasing war supplies for the Allies in future, hu 
thought that the experiment of floating special Governmeut of India rupee loans 
was worth trying. He approved of the new taxation proposals, which in his opinion 
were very light. 

Mr. Af. N. Dalai said that the new taxation was high considering the poverty 
of the people of India. He remarked that an increase in the Corporation tax would 
impede the growing habit of the people towards investing in industrial and other 
shares. In view of the rising cost of living, he said, middle-class people were 
really in need of relief and, therefore, the exemption limit for income-tax should 
have been raised from Es. 1,500 to Rs. 2,500. Regarding the tobacco tax, he wanM 
Government to exempt country '’biris.” He also held the other taxes unjustifiable 
and said that the Government could have borrowed a little more. 

8ir A» P. Patro, championing the cause of the ryots, said that the burdens 
imposed on them by the proposed new taxation would be very heavy* While he 
did not approve the tax on tobacco he hoped that Government while making rules 
would frame them so as to minimize their effect on the ryots. He said that the 
decision of HMQ to continue the present financial arrangement with India was 
highly gratifying. 
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Mr. P, N, Sapru dealt with the financial aettlement and declared that the 
fact that it was poBsible for us to release portions of our troops for service abroad, 
showed that all the troops we had in the country were not needed for local defence 
and it struck him that the principle of regarding them as constituting joint war 
measures required that the portion of the cost which was due to the expansion of 
the India Army for service abroad should be borne by HMG irrespective of 
whether these troops stayed in India or went out of India. He saw no reason why 
the entire cost of the British garrison should not be borne by HMG. 

Mr. N. K, Das complained against both the direct and indirect taxes 
announced in the new Budget and said their pinch would be felt by the middle 
and poor classes. The Posts and 'I'elegraphs Department was a public utility 
concern which was at present making profits. To further increase its profits by 
raising the postal rates, was entirely unjustified. 

Mr. R. H. Parker could not understand how borrowing alone could have 
balanced the Budget. The critics of the settlement regarding war expenditure and 
the Lease and Lend arrangements, he said, ignored altogether the huge contributions 
made by Britain for India’s benefit and the huge sacrifices of other members of the 
United Nations for the safety of India. He favoured the keeping down of prices 
instead of increasing wages and dearness allowances in order to provide relief to 
those adversely affected by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam complained that with the exception of the Posts and Air 
Departments, expenditure had mounted up as compared with last year’s figures of 
expenditure. He also protested against “the suppression of Mussalmans” in the 
Government of India services, in which he claimed all the higher posts were held 
by non-Muslims. Mr. Imam urged that HMG should take over the sterling 
liabilities of Burma and should give credit for them to India by reducing India’s 
liabilities. He also wanted the remaining “agency charges” of the India Office to 
be borne by England. India’s Supply Department was today doing agency work 
for Britain free of any charge. Why should not, he asked, the British Govern¬ 
ment free this country from the liability on account of India Office charges, 

Pt Hirdaynath Kunzru confined himself to military expenditure. He felt 
that to divide military expenditure into revenue and capital expenditure, when both 
the items were being financed from current revenues, was not justified. After 
referring to the Auditor-General’s Report on Appropriation Accounts, Pt. Kunzru 
said that it was true that the phrase “joint war measures” did occur in the report, 
but he could find no evidence for the Finance Member’s claim that the measures 
adopted and allocation of expenditure made followed from the basic principles laid 
down in the Indo-British defence expenditure allocation agreement. Similarly, he 
claimed that the increase in the expenditure on the Air Force, aerodromes and 
other items was not justified on the basis of that agreement. The allocation of 
expenditure between India and England was no longer a simplified process, nor 
was it according to India’s capacity, which were the 2 virtues of the agreement 
as claimed by the Finance Member 2 years ago. Pt. Kunzru claimed that, with 
this experience, they did not know with what new items of defence expenditure 
India would be saddled next. Referring to “White troops” in this country 
Pandit Kunzru felt that their replacement by Indian troops would increase the number 
of troops 3 times. He, however, asserted that the strength of the present Army in 
India was kept up to reconquer Burma and Malaya both of which were Imperial 
concerns. It was, therefore, HMG which should bear the cost of such additional 
army needed for reconquering Burma. 

Replying to the discussion, Sir Jeremy Raisman^ Finance Member, said that 
it appeared to him from the course of the debate that he was widely regarded as 
entertaining complacent feelings on the subject of inflation and the expansion of 
currency. His object had been to give the country a considered and balanced view 
of the currency position as a whole. He did not want to give the impression that 
the difficulties did not call for the exercise of im^ination or the finding out of 
some constructive remedy. He said that the difficulties mainly arose from the 
existing large amount of free purchasing power in the country, which could be 
dealt with by either borrowing or taxation. The Government of India had 
constantly in mind the subject of mopping up this surplus power. Another 
method was to use the methods of control and stabilizing prices. Experience had 
proved that the best method was not a simple price control ; it was only effective 
when there was entire control over supplies, and, for a country like India, that 
involved the setting up of vast machinery. Sir Jeremy indicated that in wartime 
the ideal handling of economy could be achieved by stabilizing wages, stabilizing 
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prices, restricting dividends, restricting and rationing consumption and immobili* 
zing additional purchasing power. To do all this, the powers and machinery at 
the disposal of a dictator were required. With the powers at his command, he 
said, he was doing his best to approach a wholesome ideal and he was certainly 
not complacent. 

Sir Jeremy pointed out that a good deal had been said about the financial 
settlement, particularly about the use of British troops in India. The plea had been put 
forward that their cost should be borne by the British Government. He reminded 
the House that HMG and the Government of India were sharing the cost of the 
expansion of the land forces in India. A very important element, which should 
be remembered, he said, was the cost of equipment of guns, aeroplanes and tanks, 
which were supplied free by HMG. Only the pay and rupee expenses of the 
British troops while on Indian soil were borne by India, whereas the entire cost of 
their training and equipment was borne by HMG. Explaining the reason why 
defence expenditure last year had increased beyond the estimated figure, he referred 
to the development of the military situation. While the troops were engaged 
beyond the Jndian border, their cost was not borne by India, but when they were 
actually in the country and defending the country’s soil, their liability had to be 
borne. It was extraordinary to find that the magnitude of the defence expenditure 
had shocked some of the members. Replying to the criticism relating to the 
capital exi^anHiou of the ^Supply Department, ISir Jeremy Raismati said if we were 
able to pick arid choose items which were going to be of real value to us after the 
war, wljy not bear their whole cost. The 50-50 settlement was commendable for 
its simplicity and equity and it saved having to go into details of what we were 
going to have or not. An arrangement of that kind could not be criticized as 
unfair to India. Coming to the question of sterling balances, ho said a remark 
liad been made that these balances should be left for the future Government of 
India to deal with. Ho did not see how any future Government was prevented 
from handling those balances to the advantage of India. The Government of India 
were anxious, he said, when thinking of a mutual aid agreement with America to 
see that India’s fiscal policy after the war was not unduly hampered. In the 
post-war world there would be international economic arrangements which would 
tend to preveiit future wars, and also prevent a return of the anarchic conditions 
of trade prevailing botw* en the last and the present war and, in this world 
arrangement, India would surely find her rightful place and have her special 
economic circumstances recognized. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Acoumulation of Sterling Resources in U. K. 

10th, MARCH :—The Council to-day resumed diBcussion on Mr. M. N» Dalai's 
resolution relating to the utilization of sterling balances held in London. Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru through an amendment, wanted a committee of the Central 
Legislature to be appointed immediately to examine the best way of utilizing 
sterling balances in the interest of India. He claimed that the issue of sterling 
balances was intimately linked with inflation which was not merely an economic 
q^Liestion, The constitutional issue overshadowed economics in this country. The 
Government should take immediate steps to conciliate public opinion by the 
transfer of political power to Indians. That alone would attract larger amounts 
of money to defence loans and would in its turn check inflation, Sterling balances, 
notwithstanding large-scale repatriations, stood at Rs, 460 crores on Feb, 12, 
Large sums of money on account of goods and services sold to HM’s Government 
were still due to be paid and prolongation of the war, say by another 2 years, 
would further increase sterling balances in London. He suggested various proposals 
for utilizing sterling balances, including buying up of the remaining 3 company- 
managed railways, acquiring of non-Indian investments in India and securing 
machinery and plant for setting up in this country of machinery and machine tool 
industries. The Government should not repeat “the reverse councils incident*^ 
which cost India Rs. 40 crores. As for inflation, he showed by figures that the 
rise in prices had been steeper since March 1942. This he attribute to the expan* 
sion of currency on account of payments made in India for goods and-s'ervioes 
purchased on behalf of HM’s Government. He maintained that taxation having 
reached a high watermark, inflation could only be checked by borrowing. This in 
its turn depended very largely on the solution of the political issue. Hs urged that 
in order to check effectively the growing menace of inflation, Government should 
take early steps to end the constitutional deadlock. 

Mr. C. E. Jones, Secretary, Finance Department, replying on behalf of the 
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Government, observed that from the debate it appeared that both the sterling 
balances and the expansion of the currency were regarded as a menace. The 
argument had been advanced that the rise in prices resulted from expansion of 
currency and expansion of the currency was due to accumulating sterling balances. 
On the other hand, the House had shown its anxiety to get full value of the sterling 
balances. This showed that the utility of the sterling balances was in fact recog¬ 
nized. He emphasized that all these naturally resulted from India’s huge war effort 
against the Axis Powers. A country at war had inevitably to face various difficult 
problems and one of them was expansion of fMirrency owing to large amounts 
required for the raising, equipping and training of the country’s armed forces. The 
rate of expansion of currency must follow the tempo of the war effort of a 
particular country. He recalled the imminent danger of land invasion and ex¬ 
posure to aerial attack with which India was threatr'ucd a year ago, to prepare 
against which a huge expenditure Oii defence programmes had to be incurred. 
Similarly the rise in prices was alone one of the direct rcHults of the war. The 
greater the war effort the greater would be the rise in prices. He, however, 
admitted that expansion of the currency and the rise in prices did act and react 
over each other. Proceeding, Mr. Jones said that the statement that the growth 
of external assests represented sacrifice of domestic corisumplion by the people of 
India, was exaggerated. He considered these sterling balances to be largely the 
result of India’s industrial development which had taken place owing to the war. 
Replying to criticism levelled against (he utilization of India’s sterling assets, Mr. 
Jones j)ointed out tliat it was baseless to regard the discharging of pensionary 
and other liabilities with suspicion. The whole arrangement was nothing more than 
the extension of the repatriation policy. Moreover, it was not proper to remain 
indebted on the one side and accumnlato credits on tlio other. With regard to the 
constitution of a Reconstruction Fund, the Finance Secretary pointed out that the 
proposal was still in its early stages. He thought India would welcome this, 
because it would ensure a systematic and orderly flow of her capital needs in the 
post-war period, a period of acute scarcity tho world over, in which, if the needs 
of the countries were not met in a systematized maujjer, there was a danger of 
the repetition of the conditions of trade r>revailing after the last world war. He 
revealed that the })roposal for a Reconstruction Fund had been referred to the 
Reconstruction Committee, on which are represented the Central Government, the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Provincial Governments, Indian States and prominent public and 
businessmen of the country. 

Mr. Dalai agreed to the alterations, and the Council passed the resolution 
which read : “This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that 
such measures as are possible should be taken in regard to the situation created 
by the accumulations of sterling resources in the UK and expansion in the 
volume of currency.” 

Rationing op Paper 

Mr. Hoosain Imam, by another resolution, recommended that paper be rationed 
to all consumers, including tho Oentnd and Provincial Govern men ts, and that a 
small committee of Government officials and representatives of parties in the 
Central Legislature be formed to devise methods of economy, especially by controling 
advertisements, size and copies of news-papers, exports, Central and Provincial 
Government publications, ruled of procedure, the kind and quantity of paper 
manufactured by paper mills, and the Defence Department’s consumption. Mr. 
Imam said that he wanted immediately an all-ombraoing action so that the situation 
created by the black market might be eased. Referring to newspapers, he 
oomplained that as much as 50% of space was being taken up by advertisements, 
particularly of goods not available in the country and of the National War Front. 
He also wanted total stoppage of export of paper from India. He urged standardi¬ 
zation of certain qualities of paper to intensify production. By quoting Budget 
figures, he deduced that the Government were acquiring paper in excess of their demand 
and were, therefore, hoarding paper. In this view, rationing was the only remedy 
to meet the situation. Mr. H, (7. Prior, Labour Hecret'ary. explained the steps the 
Government had taken to economize paper consumption. He said that the original 
demand of the civil departments had been reduced by 13,000 tons in the period Oct. 
1942 to March 1943 and publication of forms alone had given them a saving of 
126 tons. The Govtrnment had appointed a committee to examine the question 
of publication of reports and effect economies. Economies in consumption of the 
Defence Department were also being rigorously pursued. 
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Mr. Imam withdrew his resolution and the Council adjourned. 

Official & Non-Official Bills 

llth. MARCH :—The Council of State passed today 8 Bills—7 official and 1 
non-official. The official Bills were adopted as passed by the Assembly, while the 
non-official Bill, namely, the Delhi Muslim Wakfs Bill, was slightly amended* 
Its passage was greeted with applause by Muslim League members. 

The House generally welcomed the official Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890, which renders railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not but limits the liability to a maximum of Rs. 
10,000 for any individual passenger. 

' '^The other 7 Bills aaopted were the Bills to am^nd the IPC, the Currency 
Ordinance, the Motor Vehicles Act, the Government Savings Bank Act, the Post 
Office Cash Certihcates Act, the Aligarh Muslim University Act, the CPO and 
the Coffee Market Expansion Act. The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Introduced 

20lh. MARCH :—The Council of State held a 2-minute sitting this evening when 
the Secretary laid on the table the Indian Finance the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
the Vegetable Product Excise Bill, as ]>a8Bed by the Assembly on Thursday and 
Saturday. The Council then adjourned till Mar. 24. 

Communal Ratio in Govt. Services 


24th. MARCH i—The Council today rejected without a division Mr. Hossain 
Imamus resolution recommending to the Governor-General in Council to direct all 
departments of the Government of India and their attached and subordinate offices 
to submit annual returns showing the communal inoportioii of persons appointed 
each year, both in those departments to which the Government’s communal ratio 
order applied and in those to which it did not apply, and to place the returns in 
the library of the Tiegislature. Mr. Imam said that the Government’s resolution of 1934 
regarding communal representation in the services was honoured more in the breach 
than in observance. When questions had been asked on the subject the Government 
had given “evasive” and “stereotyped” answers, as if they wanted to hide the wrongs 
committed. Mr. F. Conran-Smith, criticizing the resolution, ns worded, said that the 
Government could not accept it. Had it referred only to those posts and appoint¬ 
ments to which the resolution for communal representation applied, Government 
would have no objection in accc])ting it. He could not understand what justification 
there was in devoting time, money, labour, paper and printing on returns for posts 
and appointments to which the communal ratio order did not at all apply. He 
repudiated the suggestion that by giving “stereotyped” answers the Government 
were concealing something. He said the Government would gladly give all the 
information asked for if there had been jm demands on time and labour owing to 
tbe war. Mr. Conran-Smith assured the House that Government were seeing to it 
that their order on communal representation was duly observed. He also pointed 
to the Government’s instructions in the matter of promi)tion8, which were issued in 
Sept last. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Laws for Relief to Agriculturists 


Sardar Nihal Singh moved his resolution recommending the introduction of 
legislation at an early date to effect iinformity of laws in the various provinces of 
the country to prevent alienation of agricultural lands, relief of indebted agricul¬ 
turists by advance of loans without interest; and enforcement of the law of Dandi- 
pat in respect of all debts advanced to agriculturists. Sir Jogendra Singh said that 
the matter was primarily the concern of the provinces. The resolution was with¬ 
drawn* 

The Council also passed the Reciprocity Bill as passed by the LeglslatiYe 
Assembly* 

Condition of Assam Tea-Garden Workers 


Mr* P* N, Sapru moved his resolution urging the appointment of a mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials, with adequate representation of labour 
therein, to investigate the conditions of work and living, rates of wages and methods 
of recruitment, of workers in the Assam tea gardens* The Leader of the House, 
Sir Mohd, Usman having agreed to allot another day for the further discussion of 
this resolution and Pt Kunzru’s resolution recommending that members of the 
Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps where security prisoners 
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are detained, further discuBsion was thereupon postponed and the House 
adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Debate 

26th. MARCH The Indian Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, came 
up for consideration in the Council today. Support to the idea of forminjj; a united 
national opposition in and outside the Legislature, in order to force the hands of 
the Government to concede power to India was given by Pt. H, N, Kunzru, who 
spoke for IJ hours. Quoting pronouncements by Mr. Churchill and other spokes¬ 
men of the British Government, Pt Kunzru said : “The indications are that they 
hold out no promise of the establishment of a free government in this country 
either now or in any measurable time.” Stressing the need for constitutional 
advance and the solution of the political deadlock in the country, he said that 
Britain had “accused us of taking advantage of her diflicnlties, but the boot was on 
the other leg.” In his opinion, India could more legitimately accuse Britain of 
hardening her attitude towards this country and strengthening her resolve not to 
part with power owing to an improvement in her military situation. He commented 
on the Viceroy’s reference to the Federal part of the Government of India Act of 
1935 in his Calcutta speech of December last and asked if the Viceroy Imd shown any 
keenness or desire to be constructive since then. Had a Federal Government been 
established at the Centre, India’s position would have been much stronger.” He 
criticized the publication of the “Congress Kesponsibility” ])am])hlet, which, according 
to him, hardly contained any matter of which the public was not already aware. 
He asked what was the good of publishing it when it did not contain anything new 
and if all that was valuable was too cpnfidential to be published. If the object had 
been to impress U.S. public opinion the Government had even failed in that, as 
borne out by Hir Molid. /afrulla's Press interview. Pt Kniizni maintained that 
Government had indulged in exaggeration and tried to pile up charges against Mr. 
Gandhi who was summed up as pro-Japanese. Pt Kunzru cxprcsficd dissatisfaction 
with the result of the Aiakan campaign. Glad at the expansion of the Indian Air 
Force, which was in the hands of Indians from top to bottom, Pt Kunzru said its 
size was still small. After referring to the paucity of Indian Htaff Officers at GHQ. 
and the large number of European oflicers attaclied to certain units, he replied to 
the Government's assertion that “sufficient number of candidates with the requisite 
qualifications were not applying for emergency commissionB,” by saying that the 
political situation in the country was to some extent icsponsible for holding back 
qualified young men from training as military officers. 

Earlier in his speech, Pt Kunzru dealt with the expansion of enrreney, and the 
utilization of India’s sterling balances. He asked Government to take over the 3 
remaining railways under companies, and to acquire port trusts, improvement trusts 
and other European-owned public utility concerns with these sterling balances and 
also nationalize the oil and coal industries in India. 

26tb. MARCH :—Mr. Hoosain Imam, who opposed the bill to-day, claimed that the 
Government had failed to popularize the Centra! Executive. Concluding his over¬ 
night speech, he detailed a 5-point charge sheet against the Government: First, 
he said, the Government had not reached a decision on capitation charges, 
though the question had been pending since 1939: 2nd. the aiipor- 
tionment of capital defence expenditure was one-sided without any sanction 
from HMG : 3rd., the Government had misconceived the idea of financial settlement 
under which Britain was trying to foist the maximum financial burden on India: 
4th., the manner in which Indians resources were being handed over to Britain did 
not do credit to the India Government; and 5th., he objected to the way the Govern¬ 
ment were treating the Central Assembly in regard to adjournment motions.’Mr. P. /V. 
Sapru said that the winning of freedom was the paramount problem before them, 
and although he would deeply regret a partition of India, he held that questions like 
the geographical unity of India which in itself was a creation of a foreign power, 
were of secondary importance. Ho also claimed that the apportionir>g of responsibilky 
for the August disturbances was of minor importance. The more important question 
was the transference of power to Indians. 

An appeal to the country to unite in the demand for Federation was made by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands. He said that the presence 
of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive Council was a harbinger of coming events, 
when India’s Government would be completely in the hands of Indians. At present 
England and India were partners in the great cause of world peace, and that part¬ 
nership guaranteed peace and symbolized independence. The unity symbolized in 
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India*fl Army, the War Effort and the National War Front provided the foundation 
of Federation, which muBt come to serve now and for the future peace. After 
referring to the perils that threatened India and the need for making a united effort 
to avert those perils, he said : “Let an appeal go out from all India that Fede¬ 
ration should be brought into action and let us build from stage to stage that 
Federation till we get independence, which is what India desires. He considered 
that that independence would create a sense of intcr-dependence and perhaps draw 
close India and England together, and it might bring other countries also to the 
great fold of world peace and world order, guaranteeing security and progress. 

Rai Bahadur S. K. Das urged the Government to take energetic steps to im¬ 
prove the food situation in the country. He also asked for relief to labour in the 
interest of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. M. Padshah said that India, while having no grouse about its present 
Defence expenditure, wanted to be spared from being over-burdened and he there¬ 
fore supported the demand that a ceiling be fixed for it. He protested against the 
position of Muslims in the Services and said that there had been hardly any improve¬ 
ment in their position, in spite of the Home Department resolution on com¬ 
munal representation and the periodical promises made by the Government in the 
Legislature. 

Mr. V, V, Kalikar maintained that Britain, whose agent the Government of 
India was, had failed in its duty to give attention to the establishment of major 
war industries in India. If the Government had taken proper care of that, he said, 
there would have been no need to place orders abroad for new types of aeroplanes, 
heavy machinery, etc. “There is no use finding fault with the British Government 
for not resolving the political deadlock. The solution is in the bands of the people/* 
declared Sir Mohd. Usman, J^eader of the House. ‘‘When there is no agreement 
between all the important communities and interests, the transfer of y)Ower into the 
hands of a very anti-British arid pro-Japaneso party will land the country in utter 
confusion and chaos.*’ Was this the time, ho asked, to try this experiment when 
the whole country was engaged in a life and death struggle ? He said that six 
months after the rebellion of August last when Mr. Gandhi saw that there was 
no chance of Congress capturing the Government of tJiis country, and did not like 
the Allied victories, he began his fast with the object of coercing the Government 
to come to terms with him. When the Government of India stood firm and refused 
to yield, Mr. Gandhi recovered from his fast. Sir Mohd, maintained 
that some political leaders who believed in the Gandhian policy of 
“quit India” and indirectly carried on his work, made statements and 
speeches which would not only go against the war effort of this country 
but would also directly help the enemy. The censorship was thoroughly justified. 
Some of the members opposite, went on Sir Mohd,, had great faith in the demo¬ 
cratic form of Government. They found fault with the present Government of 
India for not being representative—as if India had enjoyed before the advent of 
the British in this country a democratic and representative form of Government. 
Recently we hnd witnessed the fate of democracy in this country. The moment 
the Congress Governments rssigned in the provinces, it was an occasion of great 
festivity throughout the whole country, ending in the celebration of ‘’Deliverance 
Day.** Parliamentary democracy was not an indigenous institution. It had been 
imported from England to India and, in his opinion, had been a thorough failure in 
some of the provinces on account of the attitude of the Congress. The Leader of 
the House continued; “It is to be regretted that the Opposition is now getting 
into the habit of constantly abusing and attacking the British Government. It 
does no good to anybody, Mr. Amery has rightly said that the British people 
need not be ashamed of the great services they have rendered to this country. 
To mention some of them, they have introduced into this country the British 
system of education, the British system of justice and British parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions and maintained law and order in this country. The majority of the people 
of this country realize and recognize the great work accomplished by Britain in 
India and are very grateful to them.” About the criticism that the Muslims and 
the minorities were not properly represented in the Services, he gave the assurance 
that no B' ministrative department could ignore their claims to a proper share in 
the administration of the country. 

During the 3rd reading of the Bill there were heated exchanges between 
Sir Mohammed Usman and members of the Opposition led by Pt Kumru, 
Mr. Sapru and Mr. Kalikar who entered vehement protests against Sir Mohammed's 
obaervatioDB on the failure of democracy in India* Pt Kunzru aaid that Sir 
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Mohammed had made it appear that the British Government vvere opposed to the 
establishment of democracy in India. JHe wanted to know whether that was the 
considered view of the India Government and whether they regarded all criticism 
as incitement to violence. He added that Indianization of the Council was a 
“curse.” Mr. Kalikar asserted that if Sir Mohammed was responsible to the 
House he would not have made those observations. The fault lay with the system. 
Mr. Sapru said that the statement made by Sir Mohammed would have to be 
repudiated by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. Mr. Hossain Imam, said that 
Muslims did not believe in tlie western form of democracy and ho therefore did 
not find fault with Sir Mohammed. He blamed the Bapru Conference for the 
Council expansion. Bir Mohammed reiterated tiiat democracy had failed in India 
because Muslims would have nothing to do with it. It was not his fault if it 
were not palatable to some members. 

With regard to martial law in Sind, the Deputy-C-in-C, Gen Sir Alan 
Hartley^ said that it would be withdrawn as soon as tne Hur menace was elimi¬ 
nated completely and the local police was strengthened adequately for the purpose 
of maintaining order. Ho related the circumstances in which martial law was 
declared at the request of the Bind Government and the dilliculties the troops and 
the police had to contend against. He said : “Intensive operations by military and 
police over the ten months have done a great deal to break the Hur rebellion, 
arrest Hnr leaders, destroy gangs of criminals and restore public confidence. On 
account of the difficulties of terrain and the large areas involved, it was found 
necessary to employ aircraft to assist the troops and police in tlie location of gangs, 
patrolling of communications and protection of isolated localities against sabotage. 
Allegations that aircraft have used explosive bombs are quite untrue and had 
already been denied.” Gen Hartley said that Pir Fagaro had a fair trial in the 
military court. The Government had engaged at its own expense a well-known and 
leading advocate of Hyderabad to defend the Pir. Every facility was given to him 
to cite witnesses for the defence and ihe trial was a lengihy one, lasting 26 days, 
Gen Hartley countered pt Kunzru’s remark that “the Army was the chief agency 
which fostered racial feeling,” by saying that it was the chief agency which fostered 
racial fellowship. There was hardly a race or caste or creed in the whole of this 
sub-continent which had not some representatives iu the present day Indian Army. 
He said : “This best body of human beings, of different creeds, castes and races live 
together, work together and do their duties together in perfect amity. I should have 
thought, and I believe, that most members of this House will agree with me that 
the Indian Army is an example for the whole of India, as a symbol of Indian 
unity,” Replying to the allegation that racial discrimination was one of the 
reason why suitable Indian candidates were not coming forward for emergency 
commissionB. Gen Hartley said that if the reference was to differences in pay, be 
would only remark tliat the pay of the ICO in India was exactly the same as the 
pay of the British Bervice Oliicer in England ; in fact, it was some what higher in 
the earlier stages. He hoped this would be regarded as a fair basis for fixing 
remuneration. “We always set our face,” ho declared, “against what may be cons- 
truted as discrimination in general treatment.” In order to assist soldiers after 
the war to adjust themselves to civil life, he said, in addition to deferred pay, the 
Government credited amounts equivalent to deferred pay to a reconstruction fund, 
to be devoted for schemes for the permanent welfare of the soldiers. There were 
also other saving schemes which were nearing finality and about which announce¬ 
ment would be shortly made. Referring to airfields, he said they had been 
sited with a view to the most efficient prosecution of the war, both for the defence 
of India and also for operations against enemy-occupied territory. It would not be 
right to allow considerations as to the peace time utilization of such airfields to 
detract from operational efficiency : but, subject to paramount operational needs, a 
considerable number of airfields had in fact been so sited as to make them extremely 
useful for communication in peace-time. 

The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N, R, Pillai announced that the Government 
had decided to publish the report of the “fact finding committee” relating to the 
handloom industry. They had also under consideration a scheme for the proper 
control and distribution of yarn. Referring to industrial development since the 
war, Mr. Pillai said that their policy had been to scrutinize every item of import 
and to see whether import could not be substituted by local production, with 
regard to availability of raw materials, economic production and possibilities of 
post-war survival. Among non-ferrous metals a notable example of development 
was production of aluminium. There had been substantial development in the 
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field of chemicals and many articles which were hitherto imported were now being 
produced in India. Their cost of production showed that they would be able to 
face post-war competition. Mr. Pillai particularly mentioned safety razors, the 
production of which had been developed at a number of centres and was sufficient 
to meet the vast requirements of the Defence Services and which would in peace¬ 
time go a long way towards meeting civilian demand. Referring to post-war plans 
he said that six sub-committees of the Reconstruction Committee had recently been 
set up to deal with the different aspects of the problem. 

Referring to criticism relating to grants for Provincial Police. Mr. C. E. Jones, 
Finance Secretary said that tlie principle was approved by the Standing Finance 
Committeel as early as September 19d0. 'Ihe dangers from external aggression and 
internal commotion were so real and grave then that the India Government had 
advised the provinces to proceed with the scheme regardless of expense and that 
they would share in the cost of the additional security measures. As for Mr. 
Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Reserve Bank should not buy sterling at rates 
in excess of the official rate, Mr. Jones said that in the opinion of the Government, 
operations of the Central Bank should not be carried on primarily with a view to 
profit. As for depreciation allowance, he said that the Government’s schedule had 
been framed after a conference with the interests concerned. There had been no 
complaints until EPT was introduced. The Government would strenuously resist 
all attempts to secure a higher depreciation allowance, because they were convinced 
that depreciation of plant and machinery had no relation to working of shifts. If, 
however, in individual cases it was proved to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the basic rate was inadequate, the Government would give their favourable 
consideration to these cases. Referring to the shortage of small coins, he gave 
figures to show how the output had increased in recent months. Mints were working 
24 hours at considerable risk to plant and machinery. A 3rd mint was expected 
to commence work by June. He also expected active public co-operation to 
safeguard the poor man’s interest. Mr. Jones regretted that it was not in the 
interests of India to give details of Silver sales. The Silver market was an ex¬ 
tremely sensitive and speculative market, which reacted on other markets and any 
disclosure of Silver transactions was bound to have serious repercussions all round. 

Dealing with currency expansion and inflation, the Finance Secretary said 
that the operation of two factors, speculation and fear of invasion, was bound to 
result in a general rise in prices. He claimed that the present expansion of currency 
did not justify the extent of the rise in prices. In recent months people in increas¬ 
ing numbers were writing and speaking on this problem and were using phrases 
such as “inflation” which created what might be called an “inflation psychology,” 
This was having a serious effect on the ignorant inaBses. The Government were 
fully aware of the potential dangers of such a situation, and would not hesitate to 
take effective steps to deal with it. They were determined to use all the resources^ 
vat their command and he hoped that the Council would lend its full support to 
any anti-inflation measure the Government might bring in the future. War 
saving was the crux of the problem, declared Mr. Jones. The obvious way was to 
mobilize the resources of the country and return money to the Government in the 
form of loans. Those who generally cited the UK and the USA should know 
that war saving was the only method by which prices were being kept in check 
there. The existence of external assets would provide for resumption of the import 
trade and automatic contraction of currency. Increase in currency was therefore 
only a temporary phase. Mr. Jones asserted that sterling would not depreciate 
after the war as was feared by some persons. As for “joint war measures,” he 
said that the term was used by the Finance Member two years ago. He, however, 
claimed that the result of the financial settlement was all to India’s good, India 
for instance would be able to show that she had paid off her foreign debt and had 
created a sufficient reserve to rehabilitate her industries after the war. The public 
debt of India had increased to a moderate extent. India would be able to show 
considerable progress in industrial expansion and would have trained personnel to 
man her industries. 

The Tobacco Excise Bill 

29tb« MARCH:—The Council of State today adopted without a divisiou the 
Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product Excise Bill as passed by the Legi¬ 
slative Assembly. The Opposition challenged a division on the motion for consi¬ 
deration of the Tobacco Bill but was defeated by 21 votes to 11. 

Opposition criticism against the Tobacco Bill was that it imposed not only an 
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additional burden on the poor consumer but excessive responsibilities on growers. 
They also expressed the apprehension that cultivation of tobacco might be given up 
altogether by a large number of growers, who would not like to sow a crop whi(?h 
would involve them in risks and troubles. The fear was also expressed by Pandit 
H, N. Kunzru that a premium would be placed on the cultivation of tobacco by 
capitalists on small cultivators. Me also questioned the validity of the Bill as 
agriculture seemed to him a matter entirely under the control of the Provinces, 

Reiterating why his party were opposed to the bill, Mr. Hossain Imam, 
Leader of the iVIuslini3League Party said that they were not going to support any 
taxation measure because the Government had not given them a share in the 
government of the country. He referred to Mr. Fazlul Huq’s resignation and said 
pointers were coming up daily and proof multiplied- to show the popularity of 
the League and the unanimity with which it was representing the cause of Muslims, 

Mr. Shavax A. Lai, Deputy Hecretary. Legislative Department, referring to 
the constitutional validity of the Bill, quoted an authority on the Canadian Consti¬ 
tution which was similar to the Indian Constitution to prove that any measure 
which impinged on the Provincial sphere was to the extent of ensuring the success 
of an essential Federal measure, “intra vires” of the Federal authority. He said 
the provisions of the Bill had been brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments and none of them had questioned any of the provisions. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Harry Greenfield. Director of Central Excises 
explained tlie whole system of licencing and returns and said the Government was 
anxious to get the growers on their side. He assured the House that the rules 
would be worked lightly for the cultivators and that they should look forward to 
reaping the benefit of the scheme for the improvement of tobacco cultivation as 
early as possible. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Tea Control Amend. Bill 

30th. MARCHThe Council of State this morning adopted the official Bill to 
amend further the Indian Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly, 

Assam Tea Labour 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. P. Sapru's resolution 
recommending the appointment of a coramiitee to investigate the conditions of 
work and living, rates of wages, and methods of recruitment of workers in Assam 
tea gardens. The resolution was rejected without a division. Mr. H. C, Prior, 
Secretary, Labour Department, expressed sympathy with the resolution and declared 
that the Government of India considered that an enquiry of the kind suggested was 
necessary not only to investigate conditions of Labour on tea gardens in Assam, 
bnt also on other plantation areas in India but the inquiry could only be taken'up 
when the time was opportune. The reason why the Government were not able to 
accept the resolution at the present time was that the time was inopportune for 
concfucting such an inquiry when the war and defence were uppermost in the minds 
of everybody in E. India. Moreover, in the interests of labour itself, an inquiry in 
the present abnormal times was not suitable to get a fair picture of .the real 
conditions of the responsibility of holding an inquiry at the earliest opportune time. 

Visit to Security Prisoners 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General in Council to suggest to Provincial Governments that members of the 
Central Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps in their consti¬ 
tuencies where security prisoners were detained and allowed to perform the same 
functions for such prisoners as non-official visisors did for ordinary prisoners. The 
resolution was withdrawn after the Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith had 
explained the Governmejit's viewpoint. The Horae Secretary claimed that there was 
no difference of opinion between the Government and the Pandit as far as the 
question of non-official visitors visiting detenus including Congress security 
prisoners was concerned. The difference, however, lay in the personnel of non-official 
visitors. The Government maintained that the members of the Central Legislature 
had no special qualification for that type of work except if the object of the 
resolution was to discuss policies with Congress detenus. This, however, was not 

f erraitted under the rules governing non-official visitors. Furthermore, in some 
'rovinces members of Provincial Legislatures were already appointed ex-officio 
non-official visitors to jails, and the Government saw no reason to superimpose on 
them or supplement them by members of the Central Legislature, If, however, the 
object of appointing members of the Central Legislature as non-official visitors to 
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jails was to amend or modify the jail rules, even then the Central Legislature was 
not the proper place to achieve that object, jail rules being entirely a Provincial 
subject. He disclosed that in the Chief Commissioners' Provinces non-official visitors 
were permitted to visit detenus including Congress security prisoners and the 
Government were prepared to advise the Provincial Governments to do the same. 
The Government agreed that there should be non-official visitors for security 
prisoners. The Council at this stage adjourned till April 1. 

Hindu Succession Bill 

1st, APRIL The Council of State to-day concurred in the resolution passed 
in the Legislative Assembly recommending that the Bill to amend and modify 
the Hindu law relating to intestate succession be committed to a joint committee 
of the Central Legislature. The Council elected the following to serve on the 
committee. Pandit H. N. Kunzru, Mr. P. N. Sapni, Rai Bahadur Bri Narayan 
Mahta, Mr, V. V. Kalikar, Mr. Bushil Kumar Roy Chaudhuri, Bir A. P. Patro, 
Sardar Bahadur Sirdar Sobha Singh, Mr. Hossain Imam and Mr, Shavax A. Lai. 

Recommending to the House his motion for reference of the Bill to a select 
committee Mr. Shavax A, Lai, Deputy Secretary, Legislative Department, said if 
complete unanimity in a commnniiy was to be a condition for bringing forward 
a reformatory legislation it was tantamount to total prohibition of that legislation. 
Pandit [1. N. Kunzru said tliat bare justice required that the status of a daughter 
should be raised and that she Hhould have both in her father’s aud father-in-law's 
house greater independence than at [U'esent. He considered it his duty to support 
the priiicii)le8 underlying the Bill. He refuted the charge of haste brought against 
the Government and the Rao Committee and said the latter’s recommendation for 
the codification of Hindu law in successive stages was amply supported by Hindus. 
The Bill had Uicrefore been drafted in deference to eminent Hindu opinion in the 
country. He appreciated “the statesmanlike attitude of the Law Member." who 
had given several assurances to the opimnents of the Bill. He did not think the 
Government could have taken a more reasonable view than that. Sir Sultan 
Ahmeds Law Member, replying remarked that much that he had to say had been 
said by Pandit Kunzru. He was not at all going to apologize for the legislation ; 
on the other hand, lie conHidered it a privilege that he brought forward a legisla* 
tion which was bound to improve the status of this country both internally and 
internationally. He related the circumstances since 1937 under which the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to bring forward this legislation, not of their own volition but 
faced with a barrage of private Bills on the subject of improving the position of a 
daughter. On the question of the removal of sex disqualification he would have 
no compromise. Ho challenged the critics to show him any “srut'’ proving that 
women could not hold property. If tliey could, he would instantly withdraw the 
Bill. He said l)y passing this legislation they would have met both the internal 
and external charges levelled against Indians with regard to the treatment of 
Hindu women and their rights. When the President put the motion to the vote, 
no one opposed it. The House adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Military Prisons Bill 

3rd. APRIL :—The Council of State adopted to-day the Military Prisons Bill, the 
Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Ocrntral Assembly. 

During consideration of the Military Prisons Bill, Pandit //. N. Kunzru 
asked whether the military authorities were thinking of making rules for the 
appointment of nou-otticial visitors to military prisons. In several provinces, 
even at the present time, non-officials had been appointed as visitors to civil 
jails. If military prisons were established and people who had formerly been 

confined in civil prisons were to be confined in these military prisons, it was 

desirable that there should be some means by which their grievances could be 

ascertained in the same way as those of the civil prisoners. 

The Deputy O-in-0. General Sir Alan Hartley, replying, said that as far as he 
was aware, no such suggestion had ever been made. As regards British' military 
prisons in this country, there were military visitors who were responsible for 
visiting these prisons and hearing complaints and seeing that the prisoners were 
properly treated ; and similarly Indian prisoners would have military and or air 

Torce officers as visitors. j j- j 

The Council at this stage concluded its Budget Session and adjourned $ine d%§. 
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ProceedingsoftheAssembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—10th. February to 2iid. April 1943 

Shortage Op Small Coins 

The Central Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at New Delhi 
on the 10th. February 1943. The news of Mr. Gandhi's fast became known just 
about the time the House was assembling and members received it with grave, and 
for the most part, silent concern. Mr. William Phillips, President Koosevelt's 
representative was in the Distinguished Visitors’ Gallery. 

The House discussed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria^s adjournment motion on the 
“failure of the Government of India to cope with the serious situation created by 
the shortage of small coins.” Members of the Muslim League and Nationalist 

E arties voted for the motion which was rejected by 32 votes to 26. Mr. Bajoria, in 
is speech, asked for a categorical answer to the question whether Government 
minted small coins for Australia. He asked for rigorous punishment' for hoarding 
but not of people who kept small quantities of coins. 

In his reply to the debate, the Finance Member, «StV Jnremy Batsman stated 
that the existing 2 mints, one in Bombay and another in Calcutta were working 24 
hours a day, turning out small coins at the rate of 125,000,000 pieces a month and 
it was hoped that when the 3rd mint was put up the output would be increased by 
30,000,000 pieces a month. Government had ample st^ck of metal and would go 
on turning small coins out as long as the demand wire there. On the preventive 
side, he mentioned the recent Ordinances designed to facilitate detection of hoard¬ 
ing and punishment of hoarders. Referring to the complaint of minting coins for 
other countries, Sir Jeremy said that the minting of small coirre was a lucrative 
operation and foreign orders for minting w^ere accepted at a time when it was not 
expected that conditions would become so acute in India. In any case, foreign 
orders absorbed less than 1% of our capacity, and Government had slowed them 
down to the minimum. 

Paper Control Order 

11th. FEBRUARY:—The Assembly to day passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. 
Baijnath Bajoria's adjournment motion to censure Government on their Paper 
Control Order. The Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted 
for the motion. Mr. Bajoria, initiating the debate, drew attention to the great 
hardship caused by the order requisitioning 90 per cent of paper manufactured in 
India. Mr. Bajoria explained that pre war Indian production of paper amounted to 
96,000 tons annually and the civil conBiimptiou then was 199,(X30 tons annually. 
This consumption had been reduced to 10 per cent, which would amount to about 
19,000 a year. This worked out to about 4.8 per cent of pre-war consumption. 'Jhe 
Government consumi*tion, on the other hand, bad increased by 432 per cent since 
the war began. He admitted that the Government had cut down their demand by 
10 per cent, but there was still considerable room for economies. Sir Federick 
James characterised the Government of India a “Paper Government” and asserted 
it had not yet begun to exercise any economies in pa])er consumption. He referred 
to the “wastage” in the P. W. D., the Information Department, particularly in its 
publication, Indian Information and the Government generally in the publication 
of the Gazette of India and the Legislative Assembly Department. Bir Frederick 
suggested that on the British model the Government of India should appoint a 
Paper Economy Committee of non-officials to assist the Government in the paper 
economy campaign and that the Paper Control Order should be rigidly enforced. 

The Labour Member, Dr. Ambedkar, replying to the debate, explained that 
the Paper Control Order was merely a freezing and not a requisitioning order. 
The order was served on the mills and not on the stockists. The implication of these 
two factors was that the Paper Controller could allow the mills to sell more than 
10 per cent to the public and the public itself could buy its supplies from stockists 
and boarders of paper. Explaining the immediate causes for passing the order, 
Dr. Ambedkar said that in the first six-months, April to September, Government 
demand for paper amounted to 84,000 tons. It was found that the mills had 
already delivered 16,000 tons. The Government bad contracted for 25,400 tons of 
paper from the mills. The Government, therefore, were left with 9,000 tons to 
carry on for six months. They therefore revised their estimates and unified their 
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methodfl of requisitioning paper. The position at the end of October was that 
the Government demand amounted to 41,500 tons, while the mills could produce 
47,575 tons. In other words, the Government demand amounted to 87 per »ent of 
the mills’ production for six months. This was why the 90 per cent freezing order 
was issued by the Government. The Labour Member explaitjcd the meHSures the 
Government had adopted to increase production of paper. Firstly, they appointed 
Mr. Bhargava ns Paper Production Oommisaioner. Secondly, they cut out non- 
essential luxuaiy varieties and restricted Government requirements to only a few 
easily manufactured standard qualities, Tlifrdly the Government had sewUd the 
qualities that would keep each mill’s production at the maximum. By these methods 
the Government anticipated an increase of 12,000 tons in tlie paper production in 
India. The Government had also taken steiis to economise paper by arbitrarily 
cutting down quotas for departments and had effected a saving of 11,500 tons. He 
stated that by these methods the Government hoped to be able to make available 
to the public about 33 per cent of its normal pa])er consumption. He did not 
deny that there was room for further economy ai»d he promised to bring to the 
notice of the departments concerned the euggestions made during the debate, Mr. 
Bajoria was not satisfied with the Government’s reply. The motion was pressed 
to a division and passed by 32 votes against 28 votes. 

Whipping Of Students In Sind 

12th. FEBRUARY :—“Whipping is one of the forms of punishment approved 
under Martial J.aw Regulations and the Government see no reason to interfere 
with the discretion of Martial Lavx tribunals in this matlel,” said Mr. 0. M. 
Trivedi, War Secretary in reply to Mr. Mavalrai in the Central Assembly to-day. 
Statistics were not available, he added, to show what proportion of the youths 
whip})ed or caned in Sind were actual students, but the majority were of the 
student age. There was no case of fainting during the infliction of either whip|)ing 
or caning. 

Sales of Silver 

The Finance Member reiterated in reply to Mr. Navalrai that no sales of silver 
had been made to His Majesty’s Government since the beginning of the war 
at rates lower than the American acquisition rate for imported silver and that 
since the rise in ..that rate on August 31 last. His Majesty’s Government harf not 
approached the Government of India for any further sales to them^ 

Defence of india Rules 

Arising from Sir Feroz Khan Noon’s answers to Mr. Navalrai’s question on 
the working of the Defence of India Rules, Mr. Bajoria asked: Are the Govern¬ 
ment aware that the Defence of India Rules have superseded the renal Code and 
the Criminol Procedure Code ? 

Pandit L. K. Maitra followed with the query ; Are they aware that even for 
restitution of conjugal rights, the Defence of India Rules have leen used ? 
(Loud laughter). 

Pice Pieces 

The Finance Member, in reply to Mr. Navalrai, corrected a misunderstanding 
which, be said, had arisen in relation to the press reports of an observation made 
by him in the course of the debate on small coins. “It is not correct,” Sir Jeremy 
Raisraan said, “that Government are withdrawing the old bronze pice pieces 
and melting them down either for new coinage or for any other purpowe. Such 
bronze coin as is returned and is serviceable is put back at once into circulation 
and it is contemplated that the two types of pice will remain in circulation 
together.” 

The present output of pice coins was leu million pieces a month, said the 
Finance Member, replying to Mr. Neogy. 'Ibis, he added, would be augmented 
when the position in regard to small coin ot higher denominations had been res¬ 
tored. In addition, 30 million two-pice pieces were being minted every month. 
The Reserve Bank suggested that the example set by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co. and followed by the Calcutta Tramways by issuing coupons 
as substitute for one pice coins might be copied by other companies and firms. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Government to encourage an extension of this 
practice ? 

A. Until the position can be restored, such expedients will be unavoidable. 

In reply to supplementalies, the Finance Member added that though coupons 
of this kind were not legal tender, there was no reason why, in the abnormal 
situation, commonsense local airangements should not be made* 
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Minting of Coins for Other Countries 
The Finance Member reiterated that, in accordance with the Government’s 
policy ‘ of utilising to the full their available resources to further the cause of 
the Allied NRtions, certain foreign orders were in the past undertaken from time 
to time mainly for Middle East. Some of these orders included coin of smaller 
denomination. The only order executed for Australia consisting of nine million 
bronze pennies and six million bronze half penjiies was undertaken as long ago 
as December 1941. 

No. foreign orders had been accepted since tlie small coin shortage became 
manifest in India and the rate of execution of ojitstanding commitments was 
slowed down at once to k minimum and now represented less than one per cent 
of our minting capacity. These transactions were all carried out at a reasonable 
profit to Government. 

Mr. Bajoria asked if the Finance Member would enquire into what happened 
to the large number of small coins paid into the railway stations and post and 
telegraph offices. 

Sir Jeremy explained that in normal times these places had to be provided 
every day with a certain amount of small coins and under present conditions, the 
net result of the transactions was an outgo of small coins and there was therefore 
only a small quantity of small coin available even at these places. 

Brothels in Calcutta 

In reply to Mr. Neogy, Mr. Trivedi stated that following a strong remonst¬ 
rance on the part of the military authorities, the alUgatioiis made against those 
authorities in the November issue of the Calcutta Diocesan Record about the 
provision of brothels for the fighting forces were substuntially withdrawn in an 
article in the December issue. 

The Government of India had been informed as follows by the Provincial 
Government as regards the question whether respectable people of the localities 
concerned were asked to leave their houses in order to make way for brothels : 
“With the arrival of large numbers of troops, brothels sprang up in various 
localities in Calcutta. Numbers of these were at once closed down, but some 
started in the vicinity of existing brothels were allowed for a time to remain : but 
there was no question of turning residents out of their houses to make way for 
such establishments, nor was any action with the object taken ; and on receipt of 
various complaints, including complaints from the Metropolitan of India, these 
were also closed down. No brothels for the troops have been provided by the 
authorities.” 

“It is no part of the policy of the civil or the military authorities,” added Mr. 
Trivedi, "to provide brothels for troops or to assist in such provision.” 

Govt, and the Pkess 

Sardar Bant Bingh asked a number of questions about the ‘ breach” between 
the Government and the Indian Press over the publication of news concerning 
Professor Bhansali’s fast. 

Q. What steps do the Government propose to take to conciliate the Press ? 

1’he Home Member : As what the hon. Member calls the breach has been 
closed, this part of the question does not arise. 

Mr. Navalrai : Is the breach completely closed ? 

The Home Member : A breach is either closed or open. I think it is closed. 
(Laughter). 

Q. Is the Press satisfied ? 

A. I have no means of knowing that. 

Air Raid Casualties 

The Civil Defence Secretary, replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya, gave details of 
the time and date and number of air raids in Calcutta, Chittagong and Feni areas 
from September 16, 1942 to February 10, 1943. 

In reply to supplementaries, Mr. Symons said that the total casualties in 
all raids in India since April 1942 were 348 killed and 459 wounded. 

War Position In The East 

Mr. C. J/. Trivedi read out a lengthy answer to a question on the situation on 
the Eastern and Southern borders of India. 

The Pre8tc/e?/f pointed out that the object of interpellations was to elicit answers 
OD definite points and it was a well established rule of the House that during 
question time any lengthy statement on any subject was not the proper way a 
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replying. What the Chair would auggest was that aa regards the war situation 
the Government might consider whether it was not desirable to issue, a proper 
statement and whetlier the Member responsible for Defence should not take the 
House into confidence in some other manner so far as the progress of war was 
concerned. 

Mr. Trivedi, in his reply to the question, stated : 

“'J'he defence policy on the Eastern border of India, which was necessary 
during the time when the Burma Army had to be reorganised and re-equipped 
following its withdrawal, has now given |)lrtce to one in which the armed forces 
in India are only waiting for the most suitable moment to take the offensive. 
During the Summer of last year there was every possibility that the Japanese 
would follow up our withdrawal by attempting l^o invade Northern Assam and our 
forces were disposed to meet not only the threatened land invasion, but also the 
possibility of a seaborne attack either in Bengal or on the coast of Eastern and 
Southern India. 

“The eastern frontier may be considered in two parts : the Assam-Bnrma border 
and the frontiers of Eastern Bengal. in the former, there has been, as yet, no 
major encounter with the enemy and activity has been confined to patrolling by 
both sides, 'J'he situation is, however, very satisfactory, the morale of the trooits is 
high and we may be confident of tiio results of any action with the enernv. 

*‘On the Bengal Frontier, we have made an advance down the Arakan Coast 
which has removed the immediate land threat to the Bengal Frontier and has 
carried our pressure ngaiiist the enemy’s forward troops into Japanese-occupied 
territory. 'J'here is little which 1 can add to the reports which have been published 
in the press, except to say that, owing to maintenance difficulties in a country 
largely devoid of roads suitable for military transport, operations have necesRarily 
been slow. The morale of the troops in this area also is very high and good rela¬ 
tions prevail with the civil population who have given our troops much assistance. 
The Royal fndian Navy has played its part in the Arakan operations in (Support of 
our military forces. In the air, our forces and those of our American allies are 
being steadily augmented with modern types of aircraft, and bomber formations are 
regularly attacking military objectives in areas occupied by the enemy,# while other 
aircraft carry out fighter sweeps and escort duties. The results of these air 
operations have been most satisfactory. 

“In Southern India, energetic preparations for defence still continues ; but 
although the threat of sea-borne invasion has not entirely disappeared, allied naval 
successes in the South-West Pacific have considerably reduced the possibility of 
such attacks and our forces are fully sufficient to deal with any attack’wliich could 
possibly develop. 

Jap Air Raids 

“There have been no naval or land attacks on the frontier of India. Enemy 
air forces have, however, attacked certain areas in Eastern India. Chittagong 
district has been raided ten times and on the whole damage has been slight. 
There have been five attacks in tlie Feni area which have caused negligible damage. 
Gn three occasions in October 1942, aerodromes used by American forces were 
bombed. Calcutta has been raided seven times and full reports of these raids have 
appeared in the press. Apart from this, there have been no other air raids on India 
during the last six months. 

“I am afraid that it is not possible for me to give details of defence arrange¬ 
ments, since these details might assist the enemy in planning further attacks. 
The Hon’ble Member may, however, rest assured that adequate precautions have 
been taken and that full use is being made of modern equipment. Our defences 
are capable of dealing with any scale of attack which the enemy is likely to 
deliver. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee interception of enemy aircraft 
but the recent successes of our night fighters over the Calcutta area have provided 
impressive evidence of what the enemy is up against in any attempt to penetrate 
far into Indian territory,” 

Alleged Police Excesses 

The House next resumed discussion of Mr. K, C Neogy's resolution moved 
in the last session urging an enquiry bv a committee of members of the House 
into allegations of “excesses” committed by the police and the military in dealing 
with the recent disturbances in the country. The debate did not conclude to-day 
and was adjourned to the next non-official day, February 18. 

In the course of the debate on Mr. Neogy’s resolution, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ 
in an unreserved denunciation of the movement which followed after August 8 
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last, declared that it lacked not only appreciation of the ^rave international 
situation, but also lacked all sense of proportion ; it was a movement for the 
enslavement of India by the Japanese. He believed that the people responsible for 
it has been arrested too late. He, however, could not see how ’‘excesses” could be 
justified in supprcsHiny; disturbances. In the interest of the war effort these 
excesses could not be allowed to occur. At present in the provinces a policy of 
frightful ness was followed in order to terrorise the people and it fell on the 
Government to enquire into cases of intimidation and terrorisation and to punish 
those responsible for them. 

Pandit Nilukanta Das urged that instead of entrusting the enquiry to the 
members of the House, the investigation should be carried out by a judicial body 
to he appointed by the Government. He wanted to incorporate this amendment 
in the resolution. 

Sir Mohd. Yamln Khan (Muslim League), supporting the amendment of Dr. 
Zianddin that the enquiry should also be held into the “excesses” on the otlier side, 
said that the policy of the Muslim League had been not to allow or tolerate 
excesses by any party, either by hooligans or those in charge of law and order. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked if any steps had been taken to verify the allega¬ 
tions made in the House during tlie last session against the Government. The 
Government’s present policy was a negation of the Rule of Law. 

Mr. Oovin l Deshmukh and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai further supported the 
resolution, Mr. Deshrnukh giving details of incidents in his province, the Central 
Provinces, including those of Ohimnr. Mr. Navalrai said if the Government opposed 
the demand for an enquiry, it would be construed as an attempt to screen their 
own men. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, announced 
that the Government would oppose all attempts to place their employees in 
the dock. Public servants must be supported, ho said, in all their legitimate 
actions. The House, he was sure, would agree that all outrages must 
be suppressed by all rae/ins available. Law and Order would become 
impossible if Government servants had to face an enquiry as proposed by 
the resolution. Without a firm and loyal police and public services the writ of the 
House and similar institluions could not run. 

The Government hud not been idle since the resolution was first debated 
last session. They had sent round to the Provincial Governments copies of the 
debate for such action as they tliought fit to take. He explained that no enquiry 
was possible into vague and itidelinite allegations and most of the allegations made 
during the debate were vague, indotinite or represented only one side of the story. 
For instance, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta’s story of Nanderbagh omitted the fact that 
the police had to deal with a mob of over 1,0(X) strong, which was pelting slones 
and brickbats on the former. The police fired 19 rounds. Fourteen people were 
injured and five killed, but only one amongst those killed and three amongst the 
injured were under 16 years of age. The House must remember that Mr. Jamna¬ 
das Mehta was not present on the spot and his statement was based on hearsay 
evidence. 

Mr. Neogy : Was the lion, gentleman present on the spot ? Sir Reginald : No. 

Mr. Neogy \ Then his statements are equally based on hearsay statements. 

Sir Reginald referred to the Law Member’s speech on the resolution daring 
last session and said that the Government entirely stood by the assurances given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed then. “Government entirely deny that there is any policy of 
frightfulness as alleged by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta”, he declared. The Home Mem¬ 
ber asserted that no excess were committed and no excessive force was used in 
putting down the disturbances of last August. If excesses bad taken place, they 
represented only isolated cases and not the general policy of the Government. The 
Governments concerned, however, had taken action against persons in those cases. 
For instance, cases against policemen were pending in C. P., U. P. and Delhi. As 
these excesses were not a part of the general policy of the Government, there was 
no case made for an All-India enquiry. 

The Home Member asked the House to be careful in judging so-called excesses, 
The House must remember that it was the mob which was violent to begin with and the 
police had the arduous task of restoring order and protecting Government property. 
8ir Reginald disclosed that till the middle of November last, 49 fatal and 1,363 non- 
fatal cases amongst the police force were reported from mob violence. Mob violence was 
responsible for detroying or badly damaging 192 police stations and posts, 494 
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Government buildings* 318 railway stations and 309 post and telegraph offices. 
There were 103 cases of serious damage to railway track and 11,285 cases of serious 
damage or destruction of telegraph and telephone lines and installations. tWo 
were three cases in which military property and installations were destroyed or 
damaged. There were 14 fatal cases and 70 non-fatal cases amongst the military 
from mob violence. These figures would indicate the seriousness of the rebellion, 
the government had to face in this country. 

As for women and children the Home Member said that it was not denied 
that in dealing with mob violence of the character referred to above, in some cases 
innocent persons had suffered. But he assured the House that it was not wilful 
action against them, 'i'he House, he said, must also take into consideration how 
innocent persons were made to suffer by mob violence and bomb outrages in various 
parts of India. He was surpiised that no demand had been made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the perpetrators of such outrages. Looking from this point 
of view, Sir Ziauddin’s amendment was more logical. The Government, however, 
were opposed to any enquiry and, therefore, would oppose the resolution and the 
various amendments. 

Dr. Bannerji full support to the resolution. He had not concluded 
when the debate adjourned to the next non-official day and the House took up 
Mr. Jamanadas Mehta’s adjournment motion. 

Inadequacy of Dearness Allowance 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta^s adjouniinent motion, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the dearness allowance recently given to non-railway Government employees 
was next debated and rejected by 37 votes to 27. Members of the Muslim League 
Party voted for the motion. The European Group voted against it, although 
earlier in the sitting when Government objected to admitting the adjournment 
motion and the Chair asked supporters of the motion to stand, members of the 
European Group were among members who stood. 

Moving his adjournment motion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Govern¬ 
ment policy with regard to the question of dearness allowance to all low-paid 
servants and said that whereas the cost of living had risen by 103 per cent the 
maximum compensation granted to a low-paid Government servant was only 21 
per cent. What should have been done was that the low-paid staff should have 
been treated as they were in September 1939. He also protested strongly against 
the “conduct of the Government for not consulting the representatives of the 
various employees most vitally affected by the rise in the cost of living”, In any 
case, he said, those living on the verge of starvation should be fully compensated. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. Ambedkar said that it raised two points, namely, 
the meagreness and inadequacy of the dearness allowauce announced on January 
23 and the failure of the Government to consult the representatives of the trade 
unions. He said he had great sympathy with the motion, but it was evidently 
based ou misunderstanding. There was no finality in the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment and there was no reason to assume that the amount granted could not be 
altered subsequently. It was a matter for the Government to decide the form of 
any further dearness allowance whether it should be in cash or foodstuffs. With 
regard to the other point, he explained that there was no difficulty in contacting 
the representatives of labour. The Government could easily do so in the case ot 
railwaymen, whose Federation existed, but similar contact with other departments 
could not be established for want of single representative bodies. Even then, he 
pointed out, that the Government made efforts to consult the representatives of 
the postal employees and the secretariat staff. The policy of the Government was 
that it always consulted its workers in such matters as far as possible. 

Railway Budget for 1943-44 

15th. FEBRUARYThe Railway Budget for 1943-44 was presented in the 
Assembly today. Presenting the estimates. Sir Edward Benthall^ Transport Member, 
forecast for 1942-43 a surplus of Rs. 36.28 crores (Bs. 8.20 orores more than last year 
and Rs. 8.33 crores more than the original estimate) and for 1943-44 a surplus of 
Rs. 36,04 crores. Increase io earnings, he said, had been almost continuous, though 
varying in extent practically from beginning of the year, except during periods affected 
by political disturbances and widespread sabotage, when a decrease occurred only in 
goods traffic. The broad fact was that in spite of a severe strain, the Railways had 
succeeded in maintaining the life of the country while meeting the demands of the 
military and every essential industry. Food had been given high transport priority and 
would be transported at all events. 

20 
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In hiB review of a year of ‘‘unparalleled activity and prosperity” for Indian 
State-own^ railways, Sir Edward said : “Prosperity is illusory but although critics 
will give the Railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that if that 
been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price of what 
we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of the available equipment. 

“For the Army, we are running more than 400 special troop trains every 
month, and we estimate that in the current year we shall carry 15 millions 
tons of military traffic, compared with 500,000 tons in peace-time. 

‘‘The Railways have provided a layge number of vehicles, specialized and 
otherwise including ambulances, for use in India and on other fronts, and also 
a very large mileage of sidings and a number locomotives and wagons for 
Army Depots; while 19,000 men in railway workshops have made a notable 
contribution on the munitions front. 

“We have the assurance of the military authorities that the requirements 
of the Army have been met satisfactorily”. 

In 1942-4H total traffic receipts were expected to be Rs 149i crores (Rs. 144 
crores from State-owned lines and Rs 5J crores from worked lines), i. e. Rs. 14 
crores more than last year and Rs. 19 crores more than the original estimate. 
Total working expenses including Rs. 1J.58 crores for depreciation and Rs. 2.67 
for payment to worked lines are Rs. 86.52 crores, and exceed last year’s expenses 
by Rs. 7 crores. Of the expected surplus of Rs. H 6 28 crores, general revenues 
will receive the originally budgeted amount of Ra. 20.13 crores, which is Rs. 2.36 
crores over and above the current and arrear contributions actually due from 
railways under the existing convention and the railway depreciation fund 
will receive Rs. 16.08 crores, the balance of Rs. 7 lakhs going to railway reserve. 
The depreciation fund will also receive Rs, 6.30 crores by transfer from the 
the railway reserve and the railways’ debt to the depreciation fund will thereby 
be wiped out. The balance in the fund will be Rs. 82.19 crores. The balance 
in the railway reserve will be about Rs. 56 lakhs, 

Against a works programme of about 26J crores, including Rs. 4J crores for 
the balance of the purchase price of the B and N W and R and K Rys. there is a 
provision of Rs. 24 crores (Rs. 13 crores from capital and Rs. 11 crores from 41 
depreciation fund), more than half of which is for locomotives and wagons. 

Sir Edward pointed out that despite a vigorous campaign to induce passen¬ 
gers to travel only when they must, there had been an increase of 3,000 million 

E assenger miles last year as compared with 1938-39, while this year these figures 
ad been exceeded. Reductions in passenger train services amounted to a 
saving in train miles of approximately 37% of the pre-war figure, and this 
curtailment had been necessary to provide for military and goods traffic and to 
conserve coal stocks. 

He could offer no hope at all of any improvement in respect of comfort 
or speed in passenger travel so long as priority demands continued, but if it was 
any solace to passengers in this country, he would mention that he 
had been informed recently by a prominent American railway official that in 
the U. S. passenger trains were on certain lines subject to the same great delays 
as in present-day India. 

No change in fares and freights is contemplated in 1943-44, and the budget 
estimate assumes traffic receipts of Rs. 15 crores, Rs. 75 lakhs more than the 
current year. Total working expenses, including depreciation and payment to 
worked Hines, are estimated at Rs. 88.14 crores, Rs 1.62 crores more than the 
current year. Of the surplus of Rs 36.04 crores, to which strategic lines 
contribute Rs. 29 lakhs, Rs. 27,10 crores will go to general revenues and Rs. 
8.94 crores to railway reserve. At the end of the year there will be a balance 
of Rs. 84 crores in depreciation fund and Rs. 9J crores in railway reserve. 

He paid a tribute to railway officers and staff, of whom 99.7% are Indians 
or Anglo-Indians, for their loyalty during the open rebellion of last autumn 
and for carrying on in dangerous areas. They had deserved well of India during 
a difficult year. No less than 126,000 men serving therein have voluntarily 
enrolled the Defence of India Units. 

Referring to the grant of relief to railway workers he said : “In addition to 
dearness allowance, numerous other arrangements have been made to assisl them, 
such as family evacuation concessions, war injury relief, emergency allowances, 
educational concessions ahtl so on. The scheme of dearness allowauoe sanctioned in 
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August 1942 is estimated to cost Rs. 5 crores a year.” Grain shops had been opened 
ii?hich were gradually being extended to supply other necessities of life at prices 
which would help stabilize the cost of living for the workers. 

Stating the position of wagons and locomotives he said : “So far, we have 
placed orders for 9,973 broad gauge wagons of which we have received 265 and 
expect to receive about 6,207 by the end of 1943-44. Gf metre gauge wagons we 
have ordered 736, all of which we expect to get. Pressure has been maintained on 
the UK and US Governments for the supply of broad gauge locomotives, and 
although some outstanding orders on England have been suspended, arrangements 
have now been made for the supply of 40 heavy goods engines from America. 
Deliveries of these are expected to begin in June 1943. 

“Indian railways are also to receive 12 metre-gauge heavy goods engines from 
England and 80 from America. It is hoped that 40 heavy goods engines for the 
broad gauge will be followed by 145 more goods engines, but the date when these 
may be expected has yet to be settled. It has been requested that arrangements be 
made for the supply of a further 150 broad-gauge locomotives during l94i 

The house will be interested to know that plans are already actively being 
prepared to set up a locomotive construction shop in India during the war if 
physically possible, although this is unlikely owing to the difficulty of securing 
plant and raw material, and if not, as part of the immediate post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion plan. 

Referring to the transport of food he stated that, in order to remedy the 
serious mal-distribution which was the chief cause of the present grave food situation 
rather than any substantial shortage of food grains, special priority had been given 
to the movement of foodstuffs and assured the House that so long as the need 
arose, foodstuffs would be moved in high priority. If confidence were restored and 
bumper rabi crops were harvested the railways would be further strained to move 
such crops promptly but it would be done. 

By the end of the current year, the railways hoped to pay off completely the 
debt both to general revenues and to the depreciation fund. In the division of the 
next yearM surplus 2 conflicting interests had to be considered, viz,, the provision 
of adequate funds to cover post-war rehabilitation and to meet interest charges in 
periods of trade depressio]) on the one hand, and the plight of the general taxpayer 
on the other. According to Sir Edward, in peace-time the convention had brought 
the railway finances into a most parlous position from which they had been secured 
for the present by the abnormal eonditions of a world war. 3'be convention had 
equally failed in war-time since it gave inadequate relief to the general tax-payer 
and it has been necessary to introduce a moratorium from time to time in order to 
secure to general revenues an increased share of the surplus. The Government had, 
therefore, decided to abandon so much of the existing separation convention as 
provides for contribution and allocation of the surplus to general revenues and to 
distribute the surplus expected from commercial lines in 1943-44 between general 
revenues and railways in the proportion of 3 to 1 

Till a new convention was adopted the distribution of each year’s surplus 
would be decided “ad hoc” after duly weighing the respective needs of general 
revenues and railways. A resolution seeking the approval of the Assembly to this 
arrangement would be moved later during the session. He considered that these 
proposals, which were an initial step towards a fresh settlement, were a reasonable 
mean between the claims of Railways and general finance. In the opinion of the 
Railway Department, from a financial point of view, it would be thoroughly unsound 
to allocate such a large percentage of railways surplus to general revenues unless 
railways were relieved of the burden of a fixed annual contribution, regardless of 
whether a surplus is actually earned or not, and that the canons of sound railway 
finance dictated that apart from contribution to the depreciation fund at least 8 
crores per annum should be set aside annually to railway reserve. 

It was not proposed to ask the House to consider the terms of a new con¬ 
vention until it was possible to foresee, with greater certainty, the future trend 
of railway earnings. The Government’s proposals provide a fixable arrangement 
which, while relieving the raiways of the necessity of making heavy provision out of 
of surpluses, prosperous times to meet future fixed contribution to general revenues 
would enable them to make some substantial provision to meet post-war contin¬ 
gencies and at the same time make large contributions when most needed to general 
revenues for the benefit of the tax-payer. 

In conclusion Sir Edward said: *Tn war-time it is not the profits but the 
service rendered which must be the measure of success in railway operations. In 
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thecoming year, I pray, to use Mr. Churchiirs words, that railwaymen may 
escape blow and tears, but come what may, we will dedicate ourselves to another 
year of sweat and toil to the service of the nation and to the cause of victory*’’ 

Food Grains Situation 

15th. FEBRUARY :—“The net gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943 
after taking into account the increase in our requirement, will not exceed 2.000,000 
tons, representing a deficit of not more than 4% in our total annual production of princi¬ 
pal fooQ grains,” said Mr. N. R, Barker, Food Member, initiating a 2-day debate on food, 
fuel, drugs and standard cloth. “In some of the years immediately preceding the 
war we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain,” 
Mr. Barkar added. “The carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood 
US in good stead, but even after allowing for this, the Uouse will agree that the 
estimated deficit as such is certainly not of an order that will warrant any panic 
or alarm. The scarcity of which we hear so much at present is confined almost 
entirely to the urban centres of the country. We must realize that there is no 
suggestion of a famine in the country but a stringency which it is hoped will be 

temporary in the urban centres of the non-agricultiiral production. The effect of 

the measures taken by Government, he said, had been seen in the past faw days. 
Government agents operating in the Punjab had been able to purchase over 60,000 

tons of wheat as against the 8,000 and odd tons which was all that they could 

purchase during the month previous to the lifting of the control price. These 

purchases had no doubt been effected at a price considerably above that fixed by 

the recent control measures. It was encouraging however that the price, despite 
the heavy purchases of the last few days, was still falling and there was good 
reason to hope that it would fall still further. Government, he assured the House, 

did not propose to relax control over the trade in grain. While their policy was to 

free the primary wholesale markets from price control, they contemplated that the 
retail prices for grains would continue to be controlled on the basis of the prices 

S revailing in the primary wholesale markets. Summarizing the present position, 
Ir Barker referred to the steps taken to improve the supply position and said that 
in addition to the grow-more-food and fodder campaigns, the arrangement for 
imports of wheat from abroad and the scaling down of exports to neighbouring 
countries, there would soon be a drive to cut down all internal wastage in food 
consumption. Referring to standard cloth, Mr Barker said that it would reach the 
market by April. The debate was adjourned to February. 17. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

Pandit L, K, Maitra next moved an adjournment motion on Mr. 
Gandhi^s fast and appealed to members of the House to set aside all 

political considerations and unite in demanding the ‘ immediate and unconditional” 
release of a great Indian who, he said, was revered by ail classes of people. 

He was supported by Mr. N, M, Joshi, Sardar Sant Singh, Dr. P, AT. 

Banerjee, and Mr, T. T, Krishnamachari, Sir Henry Richardson, Nawabzada 
Liaquat AH Khan and Bir Cowanj Jehangir put forward other points of view. 

Pandit Maitra said he was not concerned with vindicating Mr. Gandhi’s 
political policy. But, he asserted, on an impartial perusal of the correspondence it 
would appear that Mr. Gandhi could not by any honest man be accused of personal 
complicity in the violence that swept over the country. 

Mr, Joshi said that if Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he would 
reconsider the situation. He himself had said so in his letter. Mr. Gandhi had 

said he wanted to help the country out of the present situation. The question had 

been asked why should not Mr. Gandhi condemn violence from prison 7 Mr. Joshi 
said it was against the dignity of a human being to ask him to express opinions 
while in prison in order to secure release. It was wrong and unworthy of the 
British people and of the Government of India to impute motives to Mr. Gandhi 
and say that the fast was blackmail. 

Sardai Sant Singh asserted that the position now was the result of frustration 
caused by the absence of a National Government at the Centre. He urged Mr. 
Gandhi’s release in order to enable him to review the situation in the country 
and evolve a better order for the world. 

Dr, P,mN, Banerjee said the object of the motion was not to censure the 
Government but to save a precious life about which people all over the world were 
greatly perturbed* 
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Mr T. T, Krishnamachari protested against the use of the word blackmail and 
said it would go down in history as having been flung against the greatest among 
living Indians. 

Nawabzada Liaquat AU Khan expressed full eympathy with the sentimental 
concern which the Hindu members felt over the self-inflicted ordeal which Mr. 
Gandhi was undergoing and he joined in the hope that he would survive the ordeal. 
After reiterating the Muslim League declaration that there was no freedom for 
this country unless every nationality in it was made to feel free, Nawabzada 
Liaquant Ali Khan said that the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi did not disclose any likelihood of any effort being made to secure a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement. He requested the mover and his supporters to convince him 
fthe speaker) that if Mr. Gandhi was released there was a probability of a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement. The correspondence revealed that the Viceroy believed that the 
Congress was an enemy of the country and yet the Muslim League was asked to 
come to terms with the Congress before the British would transfer power to other 
Indians. The Muslim League, he said, had not the power and authority, and it 
could neither support the release nor the detention of Mr. Gandhi. It was the 
Government’s duty to maintain law and order and it was their responsibility to 
decide for themselves whether this could be done by Mr. Gandhi’s detention or his 
release. If the Muslim League was in power and in a position to control the 
situation then it would have been for it to decide, but as it^was the League did 
not propose to take responsibility when it had not the means to^control the situation 
that might be created in the country. 

Sir Henry Richardson (European Group) said that putting aside political 
views, his Group fully understood and appreciated the great respect and reverence 
which Mr. Gandhi commanded and they fully sympathized with the horror which a 
fatal result to his fast would evoke. On the other hand, they viewed with no less 
horror the deaths of all those innocent victims who died violently as a result of 
the declaration of civil disobedience. The fast was no less a threat to authority 
without which there would come a chaos which his Group dared not contemplate. 
The fast was coercion and no Government worth the name could submit to it and 
retain any authority. His Group, therefore, fully approved the attitude which the 
Government had taken. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell referred to Mr Gandhi's demands, and said that the 
Government, without granting any of them, informed Mr. Gandhi that they would 
release him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to make it 
clear that they disclaimed responsibility for its consequences. On that Mr. Gandhi 
replied that if he were released he would at once abandon the fast and that he had 
conceived the fast only as a prisoner. Thus, if he were released the object for 
which he declared his fast although still unfulfilled would recede into background. 
As a free man he would neither demand these objects nor fast. Interpreted in 
this way, his fast would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release. 
'J’he Home Member went on to quote from Mr. Gandhi’s earlier writings, declaring 
that hungerstrike bad positively become a plague and it was well that the Working 
Committee had condemned the practice in unequivocal terms so far at least as 
hungerstrike for discharge from imprisonment was concerned. Continuing, Sir 
Reginald said Mr. Gandhi was the acknowledged leader of an open rebellion in 
which he denied the authority of the existing Government and sought to overthrow 
it. Before that, he was entitled to be heard by the Government like any other 
subject and was heard. But by declaring civil war, i, e. repudiating the method of 
discussion, he forfeited that right so long as he remained an open rebel. He could 
not claim to function except through the success of his method. He could not 
take part in public life under the protection of the law he denied. He could be a 
citizen yet not a subject. This was the position resulting from the Congress 
resolution of August 8. In some of the published correspondence, Mr. Gandhi had 
made much of his intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy. But the 
Congress resolution still' stood together with Mr. Gandhi’s own words ‘do or die.’ 
It was not the method of peaceful persuasion to come to the person whom you 
wished to convince armed with a resolution declaring mass rebellion. He also 
quoted from Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the A 1.0.0. after the resolution of August 8 
was passed, when Mr. Gandhi declared he was not going to strike a bargain and 
he was not going to be satisfied with anything else than complete freedom. 

The Home Member went on to repeat that the Government did and must 
hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happenings that had so disturbed the 
peace of India, caused so much loss of life and property of innocent persons and 
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brought the country to the brink & terrible danger. Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues might seek to repudiate their method now that it had proved unsuccessful 
but none-the-lesB the responsibility was theirs. Those deeds could not be undone. 
If Mr. Gandhi wishes to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken for 
himself without consulting the Working Committee. Could he then, without cancel¬ 
ling the Congress movement, without even assurances for the future, claim at any 
moment to step back as though nothing had happened into the public life of the 
country and be received by the Government and society as a good citizen ? When, 
therefore, the Government found that the fast could only be prevented by 
unconditional release, they had no choice but to adhere to the policy already 
declared. The policy was either right or wrong in itseil. If the Government con¬ 
scientiously believed that it was right a fast could make no difference to it. The 
Government of India could not surrender their judgment under the threat of a fast. 

The Home member referred, in conclusion, to the privileges given to Mr. Gandhi 
during the fast, and said that short of artificial feeding, to which Mr. Gandhi 
strongly objected, he was denied no medical attention or nursing which might 
possibly help to save his life. He had stated that this was a fast accordiug to 
capacity and he did not desire to take his own life. The Government could only 
hope that at this late hour he might realize the peril and the folly and the 
unworthiness of attempting to do what might prove beyond his powers. 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta said that the speech of 8ir Reginald Maxwell was itself a 
reason for Mr. Gandhi’s release. Sir Reginald wanted Mr. Gandhi to return to 
citizenship. Mr. Gandhi had given ample proof that he himself was hoping to return 
to citizenship. The very fact that he bad promised to examine the situation de novo 
was proof of that. The Government should not take their stand on technicalities. 
He assured the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that this was 
a most favourable opportunity to lead to conciliation. 

8%r Cowasji Jehangir said nobody wanted Mr. Gandhi imprisoned. The 
correspondence, however, had taken his breath away. If Mr. Gandhi was a faithful 
follower of non-violence, he ought to be prepared to condemn violence unequivocally 
from wherever that violence came. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to make an 
unequivocal statement that be condemned violence unconditionally. If he made 
such a statement he ought to be released. 

As he was speaking it was 6 o’clock and the motion was talked out. 

Restriction on Delhi Newspaper 

16th, FEBRUARY -.—The Assembly today rejected without a division Sardar 
Sant Singh's adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed upon the "'Hin¬ 
dustan Times' with regard to publication of news of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. Sardar 
Sant Singh said that the order anjounted to this—that the Chief CommiBsiouer 
wanted this newspaper to be not a newspaper for the public but an agent for the 
publication of news given by Government. He did not think that was the function 
of newspapers in any civilized country. He asked why this particular newspaper had 
been singled out for this treatment and how the use of the D.I. Rules for the pur¬ 
pose was justified. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, reminded the House of the history 
behind the action taken against the newspaper. He referred to the stoppage of its 
publication following the pre-censorship orders in September and its resumption at 
the beginning of the year after the withdrawal of restiictions as a sequel to the reso¬ 
lution passed by the AlMndia Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay in October 
enjoining restraint on the publication of news relating to the disturbances. When the 
restrictions were withdrawn, the Chief Commissioner made it clear that he would 
have no option but to,reimpose them on any newspaper which disregarded the 
spirit of the Bombay resolution. On the Ist day of its republication, the "'Hindustan 
Times" came out with a great deal of objectionable news relating to ITof. Bhansali’s 
fast aud other matter showing it bad no intention of observing the spirit of the 
Bombay resolution and consequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to reim¬ 
pose pre-censorship orders on this paper. That was the position when Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast started. When that happened, the Chief Commissioner at a conference of all 
editors in the province communicated the advice and the wishes of the Government. 
There was no attempt in the 1st instance to pass any restrictive orders, but the 
editors were asked to avoid unnecessary display such as would be likely to excite the 
public or stir up popular resentment or apprehension. At the same time, it was 
realized that on the let. day of the fast papers would give it wide publicity. The 
"Hindustan Times" came out with big banner headlines and made the most of it. 
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On Feb. 11, it carae out with more fullpage headlines and a great deal of other 
news about Mr. Gandhi and also, in the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
the Home Department, omitted the most vital sentence in Mr. Qandhi^s letter to 
the Department and created a false impression of what he had said. The Horae 
Member added that he had been informed it was unintentional. But such an error 
in publishing the correspondence indicated a certain amount of irresponsibility. 
When it was clear that the ''Hindustan Times'* did not intend to observe the 
Bombay resolution, it was necessary to pass pre-censorship orders. The action taken 
was taken only because the paper refused to co-operate with the Government after 
having been given an opportunity to do so. 'I'here was no question of taking 
matters out of the hands of the editor. He had been given a chance and he had 
to avail himself of it. He had made it clear yesterday, proceeded the Home 
Member, that the Government regarded this fast as a form of pressure upon them 
and they did not regard this method of applying pressure justified, and it was 
similarly not justitiable if publicity was given to it in a way that tended to increase 
that prcHHure. The Government utilized the D.I. Rules to fight this open rebellion. 
They could not allow a situation again to arise in consequence of pressure of this 
kind in which fresh life was given to a movement which had caused such a large 
amount of disorder and disturbance in this country. The general public, he said, 
were sick of the mass disturbances and he was confident that the Government 
would have the support of all reasonable sections of the public. 

Dr. P, W. Banerjee said that the order was vexatious and irritating. The fast 
had perturbed the whole of India and people were anxious to know the state of 
Mr. Gandhi's health. If an enterprising newspaper gave news which was not given 
by others, should that be regarded as a crime ? 

Earlier, the House passed Sir Ourunath BeivooPs Bill further to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act and his Bill further to amend the Government Savings Banks 
Act and the Post Otlice Cash Certificates Act. 

Food Grains Situation 

17th. FEBRUARY -Discusson on India's food, fuel, drugs and cloth situation 
was continued in the Assembly today. Mr. Azhar AH suggested the stopping of 
exports and the ^iting up of a committee of officials and non-officials to advise 
the Government. Ho also suggested that there should be no more taxation on the 
necessities of life, 

Mr. Hossainbhai Laljee, after referring to acute transport problem which 
had made the movement of foodstuffs difficult, stated that the Central Government 
should have more authority than the Provincial Governments, in dealing with the- 
situation. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi cv\lmzei\ the GoveTnmenVs price control policy 
and said'^iat while prices of wheat and certain other commodities were fixed the 

Government agents bought freely at higher prices and thus nullified their’ own 

price-control. 

Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, made a statement on the fuel 
situation in the country and gave details of the Government’s coal provision scheme 
recently put into operation. He said that a Controller of Coal Distribution had 
been appointed with headquarters in Calcutta who looked to the despatch of coal 
to difl'ereiit parts of India according to a priority list regarding Government mil¬ 
tary and public needs. He said a few months ago 13 or 14% of the available 
wagons at collieries in Bihar and Bengal were allotted for the public but as a 

shortage of wagons had occurred, this percentage had now been reduced’to 5 but he 

thought it was sufficient for public needs. He said the provincial coal ’schemes 
were put into operation to ensure equitable distribution, make possible a control of 
coal prices and maintain Supply. According to these each provincial controller 
would directly place orders with the collieries in accordance with fixed quotas. The 
working of the schemes, Sir Edward considered, was dependent on adequate supply 
of wagons, which was one of Government’s major pre-occupations, and he hoped 
there would be a general improvement shortly. 

After giving details of the coal and soft coke situation in Delhi and Calcutta the 
War Transport Member made a reference to charcoal and firewood supplies and’said 
that the best thing would be that they should be locally organized by the provin¬ 
cial or local Governments, but railways would assist in the matter of transport 
where it was urgently required. Sir Edward also said that the movement of peonle’s 
food was a matter of the highest importance for the Government and he ^ would 
gladly receive complaints or suggestions for improvements in this matter. 
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Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, criticizing the fuel supply scheme, said that distribution 
ought to have been^decided not on the basis of population, but on the consideration 
of what particular kind of fuel each area or town used. Referring to the food situa¬ 
tion, he said that the control of prices without first controlling the stocks was like 
putting the cart before the horse 

Mr. K. C, Neogp wanted the Government to explain how the extraordinary 
shortage of wagons had come about and also why each province had not been able 
to obtain even its quota from the collieries. He said some of the provinces had 
defied the instructions of the Controller of Coal Supply in the matter of distribu¬ 
tion and fixation of prices. 

Mr. D. TyRon, Secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, referr¬ 
ing to the production aspect of food and drugs, assured the House that there had 
been a remarkable increase in the number of essential drugs produced in India 
since the war, and many of these were obtained by Government Departments 
entirely from Indian sources. If they were not so obtained it was because the 
supply from those sources was not at present sufficient, either owing to absence 
of basic raw materials or of plant or chemicals required for the treatment of raw 
materials. Speaking on prodution of food, Mr. Tyson said, that as a result of the 
“grow more food” campaign, for the “khrif'' season alone, 8,100,000 acres of land 
had been brought under food crops, about i of this area by transfer from cotton. 
In “kharif” season 3,000,000 more tons of food had been produced than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Provinces had now been asked to undertake all-out production and to 
ensure that no desirable scheme was omitted merely for lack of funds. The Central 
Government had offered financial assistance for approved schemes. The post of 
Director of Agricultural Production had been created, and he would advise the 
Provinces about their schemes, 

Mr. E. L. C, Gwilt (European groups referred to profiteering in the retail of 
drugs in the country which he considered was of the grossest order and 
asked what manner of man was the trader who cornered quinine to make 
his fortue in a country where malaria killed hundreds of thousands of people 
yearly. What punishment did he deserve ? Mr. Gwilt dwelt on examples of 
drastic punishment given to profiteers in the U.K. and said that if severe action 
were taken tomorrow against those engaged in anti-social activities and profiteering 
in essential drugs, the price of a large number of the drugs upon which life 
depended would substantially fall the day after. 

Mr. N, if. Joshi pleaded for the enforcement of proper price-control throughout 
India, together with a control of supplies, treating the country as a single unit. He 
held that rationing could solve part of the problem. 

Mr. Frank Anthony (Anglo-Indian) in his speech attacked the traders and said 
that there was a lamentable lack of honest businessmen in the country. He was in¬ 
clined to think that those handling the trade of foodstuffs, etc., were indulging in 
hoarding and profiteering. He suggested drastic action against profiteers. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the GovernmenPs primary duty was to look after 
the equitable distribution of food to all the people of the country. Provincial auto¬ 
nomy should have no consideration in this matter. He wanted the Government to 
intensify their drive against those who were making fortunes out of the misfortunes 
of the people. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police and Military Excesses 

18th. FEBRUARYDiscussing non-official resolutions today, the Assembly 
rejected by 40 votes to 17, Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed^s amendment to Mr. K, C, Neogy^a 
resolution to the effect that the enauiry proposed by the resolution into the 
‘ excesses” alleged against the police ana the military should cover investigation of 
the nature of the organization leading to dislocation of communication, murder, 
loot and forcible extortion of money and certain allegations against factory owners. 
The House then rejected without a division Mr. Neogy's original resolution also. 

The resolution urging the suspension of the Central Legislature was not 
moved as the mover, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, was one of the Nationalist Party members 
absent from the House for the day. 

Federal Government as Solution op Deadlock 

PU Nilkanta Das, another member of the party, moved his resolution asking 
for the implementing of the Federal part of the Government of India Act, 
Discussion on it resolved itself into a debate on Pakistan, 

The mover declared that a composite Government at the Centre envisaged in 
the Federal part of the Act together with Coalition Governments in the provinces, 
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was the only solution of the present deadlock caused by one of the two principal parties 
adopting a policy of negation and the other taking its stand on impossible demands. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, intervening early to indicate the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude, Said the House would realize that this was primarily a matter for 
fl,M G. to consider, but the Government of India would welcome discussion on the 
resolution because the suggestion made in it was one of the solutions of the deadlock. 
The Government would remain neutral, but he hoped that the debate would be 
carried on with cordiality and goodwill and contributions would be made which 
would be useful in solving a most difficult problem. 

Sir Yamin Khan declared that Federation had been shelved for ever and 
could never be revived. The Muslim League would never accept it, and he 
suggested to the movers and the supporters of the motion that the only way open 
to them was to come to a settlement with the League. 

Sir Frederick James (European Group), speaking entirely for himself and not 
for the group, asked for clarification or certain points about the demand for 
Pakistan. After referring to the different definitions of Pakistan and the guarantee 
of fair treatment for minorities under it, Sir Frederick asked : Assuming your 
goal is achieved, assuming the principle of home-lands for the various communities 
in the country is carried out as is suggested in the Pakistan resolution, what 
then ? Once you have your sovereign units will there not come upon those units 
the dire necessity of coming together again into some form of union for common 
purposes ? Would not the compelling forces of history afid geography and 
economic development bring together those sovereign units into some Federal 
system which would give them protection not only against military aggression but 
against economic aggression against which not even politically independent and 
sovereign States coulu always stand by themselves ? Is it not the tendency in all 
parts of the world for units, though politically sovereign, to come together for 
common purposes ? 

Supporting the resolution, Mr Jamnadaa Mehta said that under the Federal 
scheme, which the resolution advocated, the House could liave a Government of 
men elecied by it instead of this “wretched day-to-day, hand-to-mouth Government.” 
The demand for Federation was put forward only as a temporary solution and with 
no intention of anticipating the post-war constitutional development of the country. 
Tlis IJindus would gain no undue advantage under the Federal scheme—the 
British Parliament had seen to that—for out of a House of 250, Muslims would 
have 80 seats and Hindus 112. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH AT/?an, explaining the Muslim League viewpoint, declared 
that there were other direct, more wholesome and happier ways of achieving the 
object of a responsible government than the method of enforcing the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act. The more wholesome and happier way was 
agreement between the parties in the country. The Muslims of India would never 
accept any form of Central Government which placed them at the mercy of the 
majority community. He requested the Governor-General to convey to H.M.G. that 
if they tried to enforce the Federal scheme in this country under some pressure or 
other, they would be making the greatest mistake. The only solution was Pakistan. 

Replying to vSir Frederick James, the speaker declared : “Our differences wi^ 
our Hindu friends are not greater than the differences between othei nations of 
the world and therefore, there is no reason why these sovereign and independent 
States of Pakistan and Hindustan should not be friendly to each other and work 
as good neighbours and good friends and if ultimately they decide to have some 
sort of co-operative body for certain purposes, who am I or anybody else to stop 
them from doing so ?” As regards defence, he believed that humanity would in 
future devise some method by which the defence of any country would not 
assume such importance ns it did today. Even if the United Nations should fail 
in devising such a method, the interests of Pakistan and Hindustan would bring 
them together to defend their territory because if one was gone the other would not 
survive. 

Pt, Nilhanta Das, replying to the debate, regretted that the Pakistan con¬ 
troversy had been introduced into the debate. He held that the British Government 
stood pledged to Federation. Moreover, the attitude of those who opposed, meant 
that they did not feel responsible enough for providing a popular government for 
the country. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Prohibition of Textile Export 

The House rejected by 37 votes to 18 , Maulvi M, A. OhanVa resolution urging 
the export of textile goods from India till such time as the needs 

21 
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of the people of the country were fully met with/' '^The resolution was supported 
by Sir M. Yamin Khan, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Maulana 
Zafar Ali and was opposed by Mr Gwilt (European Group). 

Mr. T* S, Filial, Joint-Secretary. Commerce Department, replyinji^ on behalf of 
the Government, said that there was no case for total prohibition of exports of 
cloth, but the Government had been restricting exports. He pointed out that India 
was fighting a common war and it was incumbent on her to go to the rescue of 
other nations just as they were helping India in several other matters. The 
Government did not deny that there was shortage, but it Was not grave. The 
Government were trying to increase the production of standard and other types of 
cloth to relieve the situation. He also maintained that in the interest of India’s 
textile industry, contact with her foreign markets could not be entirely discontinued. 

General Discussion of Budget 

19tli. FEBRUARY :—During the general debate on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today, Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Dln Ahined suggested that the railways 
were at present being run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely 
public utility concern but as a mixture of both and as one or th>‘ other according 
as Government liked. He favoured their treatment as a ])ublic utility concern 
and not as money-making concerns. He urged the amalgamation of all railways 
in India into a single unit administered by the railway authority responsible to 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer congratulated the War Transport Member on 
achieving for the Indian railways a position which was a long way off from 1938, 
when 8ir Otto Niemeyer characterized the condition ns disquieting. But while 
congratulating Sir Edward Benthall, he should nob like it to be thought that his 
group were completely satisfied. They hoped Sir Edward would “keep it up” and 
continue to contribute at least lls. 8 croros to the reserve and make generous 
contributions to the general revenues. Reserves built up now would put the 
railways in a state of readiness to meet replacements in the postwar years, provide 
a “cushion” against post-war depression and make it possible to lower freights 
and fares in difficult times. 

Mr. fiimnadas Uehta said that the huge profit was a matter for congratula¬ 
tion, but it came largely from tax on transport, and was therefore a burden on 
the poor. Of the surplus showji Rs. 10 crores resulted from increases in rates 
and freights, and this extra revenue was unwarranted and unjustifiable considering 
the scale of railway finances. In the present food crisis, the railway administra¬ 
tion should have transported articles of food free. 

Ho urged the reduction of rates and freights to the level prior to 1936, 
Reciprocating the compliments paid to railway work-rs by the War Transport 
Member, Mr. Mehta pleaded that the Government should keep them contented 
as regards provision of food and dearness allowances by giving adequate compen¬ 
sation against the rise in the cost of living. 

Sir A, H, Ohaznavi, examining Sir Leonard Wilson’s speech in the Council 
of State, said that Sir Leonard had made certain revelations which were not to be 
found in the Budget speech of the War Transport Member. He said that while 
charges for thg transport of certain commodities belonging to the public had 
been increased, those levied for military goods had remained unaltered. He 
interpreted this as a clever attempt to conceal what India was 

incurring owing, to the war. He claimed that this would affect adversely the 
finances of India at the time of the allocation of exponditiire. He also wondered 
why rolling stock and railway lines to the value of Rs 160 lakhs and Rs. 42 lakhs 
respectively had been taken out of India and fresh imports were being arranged 
at a cost several times higher. The cost of militarization of certain railways in E. 
and S, India, he said, should have been borne by the War Department alone and 
not shared equally by the railway administration and the War Department as at 
present. 

Mr. Frank Anthony associated himself with the tributes paid to railwaymen 
and drew the attention of the War Transport Member to certain grievances of 

the railway staff in the matter of classification, system of ranking, overtime work 
and promotions. He pleaded that adequate dearness alowance should also be 
given to those receiving salaries between Rs. 100 and /?8. 500. 

K/ian Bahadur Shahban asked why Rs. 27 crores from expected surplus were 
marked for transfer to the general revenue. The amount could have been spent in 
improving transport facilities. 
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Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan held that the Government had done well in pay¬ 
ing a lar^ije sum from the railway surplus to the general revenue in order to relieve 
the tax-payer to some extent. Be claimed that it was unnecessary to go on accumu¬ 
lating the Depreciation Fund every year. Sir Mohammed urged the abolition of the 
policy of 25% recruitment to the superior railway services from England, and wanted 
complete indianization. In the matter of experts, he said, th^ could be recruited 
from abroad, but the Government should not undertake to olTer them extra salaries 
by way of overseas pay. etc. Further, he said, the present prosperity of the railways 
made it imperative that larger relief allowances should be paid to the staff, especially 
those whose salaries ranged between Rs. ICO and 250. 

The Railway Member, Sir Edward Benthall, replying to the debate, repudiated 
the suggestion that in the railways they extracted the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. The Government, he said, had already looked into 
the complaint regarding long hours of work on the railways but their inquiries did 
not substantiate the allegation. They had, however, issued instructions that hours of 
work on the railways should be reasonable and additional staff should be employed 
to cope with additional work. They had also asked the railway administrations to 
provide temporary quarters for such additional staff. 'Die question of giving exten¬ 
sions to men on the verge of retirement was considerfd very carefully, each case on 
its merit. qi\e House, he asked, should not forget that in times like the present 
they did require expcrieyced hands, particularly to fill the places of those who had 
joined the defence services. Rehrring to Indianization, Sir Edward said that bet¬ 
ween 19;i4 and 1941, the Indian element in the superior services had risen from 
43.40% to 01.10%. This would indicate that as men at the top retired, their places 
were being taken by Indians. He also disclosed (hat recruitment from the UK had 
been in abeyance for the last two years. Dealing with rates and fares, Sir Edward 
explained that tlic total average increase since the war began had been 6J%. the 
increase compared very favourably, he claimed, with the increases made in other 
industries during the same period. Sir Edward Benthall reminded the House that 
during this period they had not enhanced the rates for full wagon loads of foodgrains. 
They were carrying food at pre-war prices and were giving priority to it and move- 
iug it as fast as it could be carried. Be claimed that the benefit of carrying food 
free of charge would not go to the consumer. He shared in the hope that the 
railways liad readied the peak of wartime rates and fares but said that the whole 
question would ordy be examined after (he war. Referring to Sir A, H. Ghnznavi’s 
complaint that charges.for military traffic had remained unaltered, the Railway 
Member reminded the Bouse what Sir Andrew Clow had declared two years ago, 
that military traffic would not be subject to enhanced rates. Be wondered why Sir 
Abdul bad chosen to accuse the Government now. As for the sale of rolling-stock 
and truck to the war Department, the recoveries were made on the basis of prices 
prevailing immediately before tlie war, subject to such depreciation as was regarded 
suitable. Sir Edward claimed that charging railways with 50®/o of the militariza¬ 
tion cost in the defence of India zone, was beneficial to the railways. Referring to 
the question of clearness allowance, Sir Edward Benthall said tliat the policy of 
the railways was not only to compensate railwaymen but to provide them food at 
cheaper rates. He said tliat the dearness allowance scheme had cost the Railway 
Administration Rs. 5 crores since August last and this year they hoped to spend 
Bs. 3 crores on the food provision scheme. He said they were doing everything 
possible to stabilize the cost of living of the workers. The question of raising the 
limit of application of dearness allowance to those receiving salaries higher than 
Ks. 120 was a complicated one, in view of the Government of India’s recent 
announcement in this matter, because railways were a Government Department and 
what they decided was apt to affect other departments also. He, hoped, however, 
that the cheap food they proposed to provide would relieve some of the hardships 
of the staff. This concluded the debate and the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

Debate on E'ood Situation 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Assembly today concluded discussion on the motion 
moved last week by Mr. N. K Sarker^ the then Commerce Member, that the situ¬ 
ation in this country ns regards food, fuel, drugs and the production and distribu¬ 
tion of standard cloth be taken into consideration. 

Mr. L S. Fillay placed before the House the Commerce Department’s viewpoint 
regarding kerosene and standard cloth. India, he said, had never been self-sufficient 
in the matter of kerosene and imported the bulk of her requirements from Burma. 
The Government had to introduce the system of rationing by gradual cutting down 
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of its supplies to the market. Kerosene prices were fixed by periodical agreement 
with oil interests in a manner which eliminated speculation. 

As for standard cloth, Mr. Pillay explained that till recei tly 70% of the pro¬ 
vinces were indifferent to the scheme from its very inception. He denied the alle¬ 
gation that the Central Government were liikewaim because it might Lave affected 
their receipts from the taxes on profits. After describing the stages of the negotia¬ 
tions with the textile industry, Mr. Pillay said that notwithstanding the attitude of 
the Provincial Govenments, the Central Government in November 1942 booked 
orders for the supply of a certain quantity of cloth, and reached a settlement with 
the millowners last month under which the latter had agreed to place 50% of the 
manufacturing capacity for the production of standard cloth. Prices for standard 
cloth would be fixed by the Government and not by the industry. The Govern¬ 
ment would allocate quotas and supply standard cloth to the provinces participating 
in the scheme. A Standard Cloth Commissioner with H.Q. in Bombay had already 
been appointed. It was anticipated that 50,000,000 yds of cloth would be made 
available during the next [i months. 

Mr. C, P. Lawson felt that agricultural statistics were mere conjectures and 
required better organization. He emphasized the im])erative need of Government 
cutting out dealers where there was shortage on account of manipulation of dealers. 
He also stressed the need of publicity to eliminate uneconomic crops and methods 
of production. Lastly, he urged co-ordination of Central and Provincial activities in 
connexion with the food drive in all its aspects. 

Mr. H. M, Abdulla was opposed to reimposilion of control of wheat, which, 
he said, would again result in hoardings of wheat and black markets. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrat complained that the Hind Government had introduced 
rationing of foodstuffs without ensuring its supplies. 

Mr. A. N. Chaitopadliaya felt that the “grow more food’’ campaign would not 
succeed because the peasantry had not taken to it. Unless the Jirgislature gave the 
peasantry the proprietory right to land, they would not work heart and soul. As 
for hoarding, the speaker wanted the Government to take over the distribution of 
foodgrains if tlmy were anxious to put the hoarder out of court. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani claimed that defective control, misuse of powers by pro¬ 
vincial officers and discrimination in allocation of transport were the main factors 
responsible for the present food situation in India. He strongly objected to export 
of rice to Ceylon which caused great hardship in the rice consuming areas, 

Mr. M. A, Kazmi spoke on “the gross mismanagement of the Food Depart¬ 
ment” and complained of the way in which permits were issued. He maintained 
that the Food De])artment was meddling with the economic problems of the country. 

Ds. P. N» Banerjee suggested the removal of all impediments to the move¬ 
ment of crops from one part, I'rovince or district of the country to another, the 
abolition of price-control, the cessation of exports, the bringing in of imports, pre¬ 
vention of hoarding, stoppage of profiteering and the affording of greater facilities 
for the transport of foodgrains by the railways. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Maj-Qen. E, Wood, gave in detail the 
Government’s scheme to resolve the food problem as it relattd to the procurement 
and distribution of food in the different parts of India. He said ; “In the matter of 
procuring normal surpluses, the Government considers that there should be a 

minimum of impediment and obstacle to the market where he can hope to get a 
reasonable price. It is at this point where the Central Government propose to 
acquire the surpluses and intend that there ebon Id be both a control 
over the price and control over both the movement and distribution.” 

Referring to the exports of foodgrains, he said that they were 
substantially lower than they were in past years, and they were being furtlier cut 
down, but to those who suggested total cessation of exports, he would say : “If 
we deny essential help to others what help will we in our turn receive in our 
difficulties.” He repudiated the charge that the military were hoarding and said 

the stocks held by the Defence authorities could be counted in terms of weeks. 

The total annual defence requirements today ‘plus’ the annual exports of today 
were comparable in terms with the average of exports for the 3 years before the 
war. Coming to the question of punishment for hoarders he expressed the hope 
that the new penalty of confiscation in conjunction with the existing penalties 
and of imprisonment and fine would be used in a salutary and effective manner. 
A» regards the consumer-hoarder, ^whose panic buying results in the disappearance 
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of working margins and working balances from the retail shops and whose nervous¬ 
ness gives opportunity to unscrupulous traders, he said that every one of them 
should be brought to realize that it was he who was grinding the faces of the 
poor. Maj-Gen. Wood reminded the House of the results achieved by the abolition 
of price control on wheat, and said that not only the black market priccfl of wheat 
broke but the prices of ‘bajra’ and ‘jowar* subsided and conditions in retail 
markets became easier. He claimed that certain stocks were progressively coming 
into circulation and that prices of different foodgrains were being brought into 
line with the normal relationships. Referring to comments made on the apparent 
lack of co-operation between the Provinces and the Centre, he assured the 
House that there was a very marked anxiety of allowing Provincial Governments 
to play their part in solving this all-India problem. He said he was hopeful of 
bringing the divergencies of method into line and very shortly replace 
extemporized arrangements with permanent machinery that would 
fulfil the purposes the Central Government had in view. For this purpose he 
declared, a conference was being held with the Provinces during the week. 
Concluding he said : “We require and seek all the help that the public can give. 
“When we have secured that help then this Government’s firm determination to 
see to it that the peo})lefl of India do not starve will not remain an expression 
of their resolution, but will become an established and assured fact.” 

Voting on Railway Budget Demands 

23rd. FEBRUARY :—The possibility of railways runriing air services in India 
after the war was indicatea by ^\x Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, 
Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of post-war recons¬ 
truction on a cut motion moved by Sir Fi'ederick James on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today. tSir Edward said : ‘^It is true that the railways 
will experience competition from the air after the war, but I do not rule out the 
possibility of railways running their own air services.” 

Sir Frederick James, presenting what he termed a 4-point programme of post¬ 
war reconstruction for the railways, suggested rationalization of transport, the 
reconstruction and betterment of railways, a comprehensive bousing programme for 
labour and future control and management of railways. He said it was difficult to 
anticipate post-war conditions, but there would be an enormous number of transport 
vehicles and trained drivers and mcehanicB available after the war. He, therefore, 
urged that provinces, in co-operation with the Centre, should now be asked to 
prepare extensive road construction and betterment schemes. Both roads and 
railways were national assets and they should grow together. The first task, he 
concluded, was admittedly to win the war, but the responsibility of those now in 
power was not to neglect the future. “If plans and preparations are not ready, 
when peace comes, as it will with the collapse and utter defeat of the enemy, the 
result will be a ‘flat spin.* Energies will be wasted, not used and chances of 
reconstruction lost.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, explained that it was not possible to tackle 
the whole problem of post-war reconstruction as it related to the railways at this 
time, without serious impediment to the war effort. The war, he said, must be 
our first care, and we should not divert our energies. He admitted that the subject 
was one of vital practical importance to the railways, but made an ^phatic assertion 
that the Government were not entirely asleep in this matter; The problem of 
reconstruction was a world problem, and the Government of India could not settle 
it alone. However, they had set up a Reconstruction Committee before which 
railway planning would also come up for consideration. Referring to rationalization 
of transport, he said that the Government would consider these and all other 
problems at the proper time. For the present, he could say that there was a 
probability of maintaining priority control before the rail-road question became 
normal. Referring to the (question of road development and the employment of 
demobilized technicians, be said that it was a subject of primary responsibility of 
the provinces. The Government, he concluded, were anxious to deal with post-war 
reconstruction problems and he would seek to obtain experts to advise them and 
to find funds for* the purpose, as soon as it was expedient and possible. 

The mover thereupon withdrew the cut motion. 

Wagon Allotment 

Mr. K, C. Neogy earlier moved a cut motion to discuss the wagon allotment 
and problems of distribution. 
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Mr, N, M» JoBhi, Bupporling the cut motion, caused amusement when he 
declared that ‘’the bangle industry in Ferozabad is not a war industry.” He added 
that large numWs of workers depended on this ancient industry for their livelihood 
and arrangements should, therefore, be made for the provision of wagons to carry 
raw materials such as coal to Ferozabad in order to keep the industry alive. He 
also referred to unemployment among textile workers in some parts of Bombay 
presidency owing to shortage of wagons to carry coal. 

Six Edward Benthall, replying, remarked that in the bangle industry, Mr, Joshi 
had chosen a classic example of the transport problems which the railways faced. 
Though the bangle industry did not help the war his department recognized that 
failure to supply it with raw materials was bound to cause unemployment and 
distress. In the UK .where total industrial effort was directed to winning the war 
and where the whole system was more highly organized, such industries would be 
wiped out and workers transferred to war i)roduction. That was not possible in 
India. But though the bangle industry must have a low priority, that did not 
mean the department had no sympathy with the men engaged in it, and he assured 
Mr. Joshi that industries like this were constantly before the department. Keplying 
to Mr. Meogy’s demand for the establishment of an advisory committee of consumers 
to help the department in the allocation of wagons, Hir Edward thought that such 
a committee was unnecessary because the present system was working satisfactorily 
on the whole and was being qonstantly revised in the light of experience. When the 
motion was put to the vote, official benches, apparently absorbed in other matters, 
failed to say “No,” and the Chair announced “Yes have it”. The Opposition mildly 
cheered the unexpected adoption of the motion. Government membere were stalled 
but looked on helplessly as the House passed on to the next motion. 

Kates And Fares 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai then moved a cut motion to protest against the en¬ 
hancement of rates and fares in the last few years. He argued that the iuoreases 
were decided upon owing to deficits, and later, on account of the war. But now that 
there was a large surplus it was reasonable to demand a reduction in them, parti¬ 
cularly in 3rd and Inter class fares. He questioned why a part of the surplus was 
being diverted to general revenues. 

Sir Hugh Raper, replying on behalf of the Railway Department, asserted that the 
Government were conscious of overcrowding in the train. The fact was that in spite of 
“Less Travel” campaigns there were more passeiigers wanting to travel than the railways 
could accommodate. Over-crowding would rather increase than diminish by a reduction 
in rates and fares. Moreover, railways would have to cope with more goods. In the case 
of 3rd class traffic the fares had increased by only .05 pies per mile from the pre-war 
level and certain concessions which were introduced in order to compete with road 
traffic were withdrawn when there was no justification left for keeping them in 
force. Deterioration in accommodation was inescapable but the Government were 
doing all to prevent it. He held the view that by keeping the rates and fares up 
at least to some extent, more travellers and more goods would be avoided. 

The motion when pressed to a division was lost by 38 votes to 20. 

Grievances of Railway Servicemen 

Mr, Joshi, by the last cut motion moved daring the day, dwelt on the 
grievances of iflijlwaymen regarding conditions of service. He objected to the 
scheme of dearness allowance under which railwaymen were classified according to 
localities and scale of pay. He wanted the abolition of these ^categories and urged 
a uniform flat rate of dearness allowance to be paid to workers with pay up to 
Es. 250, He further complained that there was no relation between the rate of 
dearness allowance and cost of living and suggested that the creation of a machi¬ 
nery, such as was suggested by the Rau Committee, by which dearness allowance 
could be incresed automatically with an increase in the cost of living. As for the 
proposal to pay dearness allowance in kind and not in cash in order to prevent 
inflation of currency, Mr. Joshi said that inflation was due to a wrong currency 
policy and not because dearness allowance was paid in cash. Industrial workers 
were small in number as compared to the total population of India and their 
payments would not affect the currency position appreciably, he claimed. 

The debate was continued on the nextday, the 24th. February, when 
Sir Edward Benthall announced that certain modifications in the scale of dearness 
allowance were under consideration, but be was not in a position to announce them 
today. Government’s proposals would shortly be discussed with the representatives 
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of railwaymen and a decision would be announced. His department, he emphasized, 
was always anxious to meet the le^j:itimate demands of workers and he had taken 
note of the views expressed in the House. At this assurance, Mr."'Vos^i withdrew 
his motion. 

Appeals of Railway Employers 

Complaints against the manner in which appeals of railway employees in the 
matter of service, emoluments, etc., were dealt with, were made by Mr. Frank 
Anthony on a cut motion which was supported by Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai and Mr. Joshi. Mr. Anthony expressed disappointment with the existing 
conditions and urged the establishment of a tribunal consisting of men with 
judicial experience to deal with appeals from railway employees. 

Sir Edward Benthall, characterizing the motion as an attack on the 
impartiality of the serdor railway staff, Haia that he came itito the department as 
a sort of new broom looking for cobwebs to sweep away, but, as he had already 
publicly declared, he had found in the senior administrative staff not only justice 
but also humanity. From his examination of the situation, he was convinced that 
the existing system was sound and he did not believe that the provision of ofheers 
with judicial exj)erience was dcsiiahle in the railway administration. The proper 
way was to make adequate regulations and trust the officers to carry them out. It 
was, of course the business of the department that officers had right ideas in the 
matter. He had hoard complaints in the House, but, he should like to hear reference 
made to cases where men had been unjustly dismissed or superseded. 

Mr. Anthony withdrew his motion. 

Recognition op Mosum Workers' Unions 
The House rejected by 42 votes to 12, Mr. Md, Nauman's cut motion urging 
the recognition of railway Muslim employees’ unions and associations. He pointed 
out that in the peculiar conditions obtaining in India the establishment and deve¬ 
lopment of communal unions were not only desirable but necessary in the interests 
of labour and the administration. 'J'he argument that membership of labour unions 
should not bo baaed on religion was not sound because in Knrope all labour 
organizations consisted of Christians. He complained that existing non-Muslim 
unions were influenced by the Congress and manned by Hindus. 

Sir Hugh Raper, Transportation Member, Railway Board explaining Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude said that under the rules Government servants’ unions should first 
consist of a distinct class of Government employees and secondly, all Government 
employees of the same class must be eligible for membership. The question of 
recognition of associations of Government servants formed on a communal basis 
came under consideration many times but the 2nd rule referred to above definitely 
ruled out a communal union. Government felt that there was an excellent case for 
unions being organized of a particular class of workers such as railwaymen or 
Posts and Telegraphs’ employe s and so on. 

Mr. Joshi, opposing the motion, challenged the statement that the existing 
trade unions were dominated by the Congress. There were no Hindu or Christian 
interests to be served in the trade union movement, he said. Muslim workers 
themselves had not shown a desire to have a separate organization. If members of 
the Muslim League Party took more interest in the Muslim workers, they would 
find that the economic interests of Muslim and Hindu workers were identical, 

Mr. Gooind Deshrnukh, opposing the motion, referred to the fact that the 
dearness allowance which the existing trade unions fought for and secured was 
not meant for one community only but accrued to workmen of all communities. 

Bir Ziauddin Ahmed referred to the growth of trade unions in other countries 
such as Holland, and explained that separate unions for Roman Catholics and 
other denominational groups were features of the intermediate stages of deve¬ 
lopment and these different bodies ultimately merged into one national organization. 
Sir Edward BenthalU replying, said that he recognized that the demand made 
in the cut motion was a natural consequence of the present policy of the League 
and he realized that they felt very strongly in this matter, 'i'he question of com¬ 
munal unions had been considered only in 1941 and Government had decided not to 
change the policy of non-recognition of communal unions. He declared that he 
was not convinced by the speeches from the Muslim League benches that the in¬ 
terests of Muslim employees has sufiTered. Figures of recruitment, for instance- 
showed that the Muslim percentage in the subordinate service 'was steadily increas, 
ing and nearing the proportion prescribed for them. As regards promottoa» Mr. de Souza 
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had investigated complaints of Muslims having been wrongly passed over and had 
given his findings. He reiterated Government’s opposition to communal unions 
whether they be Hindus, Muslims or Europeans, and at the same time he assured 
the House, that so long as he was Member<in-charge he would do his utmost to 
see that the settled policy of Government to secure a fair deal to Muslims was 
rigidly and faithfully carried out. 

In the division, Government, Nationalist, European and some unattached mem¬ 
bers combined to throw out the motion. 

Extension to Railway Employees 

Seth Yusuf Abdulla Haroon moved a cut motion to discuss the extensions 
given to the employees in the railway services and said they adversely affected the 
promotion of junior officers, especially Muslims. 

Sir Hugh Uaper said that the number of those officers granted extensions 
was very small and the number of additional officers required was larger and 
therefore the extensions did not really affect promotions. The House was under 
the erroneous impression that junior grade officers had actually suffered or their 
claims to promotion had been ignored. He further repudiated the charge that any 
discrimination was made against the Muslims. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

Quota for eor Muslim Employees 

Sir lAauddin Ahrned, by another cut motion, wanted to discuss the need for 
fixing a quota for Muslima and other minorities in the selection grades in the 
railway services. 

Sir Edward Benthall said that the cut motion raised a major question of 
policy. The.policy of the Government was to avoid communal consideration at 
promotions from grade to grade, and selection was based on merit combined with 
seniority and this was strictly adhered to. He said the House would agree that 
the railways should be run as a commercial concern and the best men should come 
on top. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 o’clock and the demands were voted. The 
House adjourned. 

Railway Supplementary Grants 

25th. FEBRUARY : —rhe House disposed of demands for supplementary grants 
in respect of railways for 1942-43 including a block of demands totalling some 
Rs. lOJ crores, out of which Mr. T. S’. Sankara Ayyar, Financial Comnussioner, 
explained that some Rs. 3 crores would be covered by saving in non-voted portions of 
the grants. The net amount would, therefore, be about Rs. 7i crores, attributable 
mainly to increased dearness allowance, to supply of foodgrains to employees at 
less than cost price, A. K. P. additional police for patrolling railway tracks and 
repairs to damage caused by floods, cyclones and sabotage. 

Indian Railways Act 

The Assembly passed Sir Edward BenthaWs Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act as reported on by a select committee. The Bill deals with compensation to 
passengers involved in accidents, whether or not the accidents were the result of 
any wrongful act. neglect or default on the part of the railway administration such 
as would under the present law entitle a passenger to damages. The select com¬ 
mittee raised the limit of a railway administration’s liability in respect of any 
one person from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 10,000 'ind also omitted the provision which 
specifically debarred a passenger travelling without having with him a proper pass 
or ticket from having any right to compensation if involved in an accident. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The Assembly passed Mr. J. D. Tyson^s (Secretary, Education, Health and 
Lands) Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act and Sir Sultan Ahmed's 
Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code. Mr I’ysou’s Bill, inter alia, sought to 
enable the university to modify its ordinances expeditiously and provide special 
courses of study for students who wish to join the fighting forces. The House then 
adjourned till 5 p.m. on February 27, when the annual budget was presented bv 
the Finance Member. ^ 
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Financial Statement for 1943-44 

27th. FEBRUARY—Introducing the India Budget for 1943-44 in the Central 
Assemblv yesterday, Sir Jeremy Rai^man, Finance Member, disclosed a revenue 
deficit of Rb, 94.66 orores for the current year and a prospective deficit of Rs. 60.28 
crores next year on the basis of existing taxation. 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure in the current year on revenue 
account is placed at Rs. 189.75 crores and in 1943-44 at Rs. 182.81 crores. 

Defence Capital Expenditure in the current year is Rs. 49.14 crores and next 
year Rs. 16.85 crores.^ Capital expenditure is on account of aerodromes, industrial 
expansion, reciprocal aid, new construction for the RIN etc. HM’s Government do 
not intend to pursue the proposal to modify the character of the present Financial 
Settlement on which the apportionment of India's defence expenditure between 
British and Indian revennes is based. 

New taxation proposals include a central surcharge on taxes on income above 
Rs. 5,000 a year, increase in supertax on slabs between Rs. 25,0U0 and Rs. 3J lakhs 
by a uniform half-anna in the rupee, in corporation tax to 2 annas in the rupee, 
further increases in postal and telephone rates and an excise duty on tobacco. The 
EPT is also to continue for another year. 

The Finance Member urged the need for economy in personal expenditure. He said 
that during the war there was an obvious alternative to private spending which 
most powerfully assisted the war effort—investment in loans of the Government of 
India on the largigst possible scale. 

Announcing the proposals of the Government for dealing with ths revenue 
deficit of Rs. 60.29 crores which, on the estimates presented is anticipated in the 
forthcoming financial year, the Finance Member said ; We have, in this context, 
to bear in mind that the current year will, it is estimated, close with a revenue 
deficit of Ks. 94.66 crores. By far the larger part of these sums has, of course, to 
be met by borrowing, but it is proposed to raise Rs. 20 crores, or approximately 
i of the prospective deficit, by new taxation. 

Last year we introduced into our system of direct taxation certain features which 
combined the methods of borrowing and taxation. Whilst such experience as we 
have had juBtifies the retention of these features, it is not proposed to endeavour 
to extend their scope furtlier this year. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
incomes which come within the orbit of our income-tax system are those of a 
comparatively small fraction of the population, a section in which, moreover, the 
habit of investment in public loans is generally speaking already well established. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the problem or surplus purchasing 
power by methods which do not touch agricultural income at all and which are 
inapplicable to that vast body of industrial employees whose incomes fall below 
any taxable minimum which it is practicable to adopt. It is, therefore, clear that 
the National Bavings Movement must cast its net far more widely and must secure 
the co-operation oi large elements in the country who are not affected by direct 
taxation. Whilst action on these lines thus calls lor unremitting attention and a 
constantly renewed endeavour, it will not affect our immediate proposals. 

To deal first with income-tax, there will be no change in regard to incomes 
up to Rs. 5,000. Qn the next slab of incomes from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 the 
Central surcharge will be increased from 9 pies to 10 pies in the rupee, and on 
the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, it will be raised from 14 to 16 pies in the 
rupee : on the balance above Rs. 15.000, the surcharge will be increased from 15 to 
20 pies in the rupee. 

The effect of these changes will be to impose a surchage amounting uniformly 
to 66% over the basic rates of income-tax. At the same time, there will be an 
increase in the super-tax on the slabs of income between Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 
lakhs : here the surcharge will be raised uniformly by half-an-anna in the rupee. 

The resultant aggregate rates of super-tax, including surcharge, will thus 
run from 2 annas in the rupee on the lowest slab to 10^ annas on the top slab. 

Corporation tax will also be raised by half-an-auna, to a rate of 2 annas in 
the rupee. 

The Excess Profits Tax will be extended to cover the profits of a further 
period of one year, but the rate of 66§% will remain unchanged. The additional 
revenue from these changes in direct taxation is estimated at Rs. 7 crores in 
the coming year. 

Tax On Tobacco 

Turning now to indirect taxes, 1 would observe in the first place that it is 
proposed to continue for a further period of one year the levy of the emergency 
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Burcharge of 1/5 over the achedule of OustomB import duties which was imposed 
in the last Finance Act. We are still fully conscious of the disadvantages which 
would attach to a measure of this kind in normal times, but our import trade 
must remain subject for the time being to highly abnormal restrictions and 
emergency contral, and in these circumstances, we cannot afford to forego such 
gain as accrues to our revenues from the additional duties* For the rest, we 
propose to introduce 2 new taxes, an excise duty on tobacco and an excise duty 
on a vegetable product. 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in India is extremely large but, while 
imports have long been subject to Oustoms duties at Iu;xury rates, the problem 
of the internal taxation has hitherto defied solution, thus, leaving notable gap in 
India’s fiscal system. 

Tobacco’s unique eligibility for taxation is universe!ly acknowledged ; it is 
not a necessity of life, its use is widespread and its consumption can be varied 
greatly, according to the means of the consumer. By various methods, ranging 
from a State monopoly to the licensing of vend, it is taxed in almost every 
other civilized country in the world, and experience in these countries shows its 
immense revenue possibilities. 

The feasibility of systematic taxation on all-Iiirlia basis was repeatedly 
examined by the Government of India, and in 1925 the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee observed that “tlie considerations which le<l in other countries to the 
selection of tobacco as 2 of the principal subjects for coiisurnpliou taxation apply 
with equal force to India.” 

The problem was last investigated in i9d0-dl but no solution was found and 
Provinces were ac(?ordingly encouraged to derive what revenue they could from 
the control or taxation of retail vend and generally to develop this field of taxation 
in the hope that experience of the various schemes suggested might lead to the 
evolution of a practicable general excise system. Apart from the obvious 
administrative didiciiUies the two cliief obstacles at that time were that the tax on 
tobacco was not then a Central prerogative and that even if the Provinces 
introduced identical legislation, there then existed no organization capable of 
operating the excise on an all-India basis. These obstacles no longer exist, as 
under the present Constitutiorj Act the power to levy a tobacco excise has 
been clearly allocated to the Centre, and with the development of Central excises 
which has taken place in recent years we have organized the administrative 
machinery on lines which now enable u.s to tackle the operation of a new all- 
Iiidia excise. In view, therefore, of the compelling need for additional revenue we 
have decided to introduce a Rill for the levy of excise duties on tobacco produced 
or manufactured iu India, with the exception of the tobacco grown for the personal 
consumption of the grower or the members oLhis household. 

Administrative diffituilties undoubtedly remain, but we have for some time now 
been engaged on a detailed survey of the field, and we are convinced that with 
care and close attention they can be satisfactorily overcome. The system will be 
more fully described when consideration of the Bill is moved : all 1 need say now 
is that it embraces all forms- of tobacco, that the duty will become chargeable 
only after the tobacco has been cured and will in some cases be charged on the 
manufactured product, that the rules allow payment to be postponed till the 
tobacco is about to pass into manufacture or consumption, that the scale of 
duties has been so devised as to cause only a modest increase in retail prices: 
that full drawback will be granted on lexports and that the cost of administration 
will form but a small percentage of the yield. On the limited data now available 
the yield of the tax cannot be precisely calculated but we estimate a gross return 
of Rs. 10 crores during the first year. 

I may observe here that, in the course of our inquiries we have been impressed 
by the considerable scope which exists for the development of this important cash 
crop, both in extending the cultivation of and the internal and external trade in 
high quality leaf, and in generally improving production and marketing ; and we 
propose to make an annual grant of Ks. 10 lakhs for the purpose of financing 
measures designed to bring about such improvement. 

The proposed excise on a vegetable product, sometimes known as ^Vanaspati.’ 
raises no administrative difficulties. There has for a long time been public 
agitation against the frequent use of this product for adulterating natural ghee 
but that is an aspect which is not directly relevant to our present purpose! 
which is to raise new revenue. The rate proposed for the new tax is Rs 7 
per cwt, and the estimated yield is Bs» 140 lakhe. 
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We propose finally to make certain increases in our postal and telephone 
rates, which are estimated to yield approximately Rs. 120 lakhs. The changes 
are an increase in the inland letter rate for each tola after the let from half-an 
anna to 1 anna: an increase in the inland parcel rate for the let 40 tolas from 
4 annas to 6 annas and an increase in the existing surcharge on telephone 
• rentals from l/6th to l/3rd. 

The total estimated yield from new taxation thus amounts to Rs. 201 crores 
leaving a revenue deficit of Rs. 40.19 crores to be covered by our borrowing pro¬ 
gramme. When it is remembered that this is the estimated position for a period 
which will carry us to the end of 44 years of wav, it can, I submit, only be viewed 
with extreme satisfaction. 

The Hon. Members will find, in the explanatory memorandum, a statement 
summarizing the position in regard to our public debt as it stood before the war 
and will stand on the basis of our present estimates at the end of Mar. 1914. These 
figures are explained in the memorandum which shows that, as compared with the 
last pre-war figure of Rs. 118^3 crores, the total interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government of India will have increased by Rs. 86 crores by the end of the current 
year and by Rs. 146 crores by the end of next year. Practically the whole of this 
is in the form of internal rupee debt and the increase covers the estimated revenue 
deficit and capital expenditure on defence. 

It will be seen that excluding the capital of Railways and of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs certain loans and advances, investments and cash, the so-called deadweight 
debt at the end of 1943-44, is estimated at no more than Rs. 317 crores. Even 
against this we shall hold, in addition to a vast amount of Central property, a 
quantity of partially remunerative assets. As against the modest net annual 
liabilities which Ihe service of this debt will imi)OBe, we have in recent years called 
into being important new Bources of revenue, which cannot fall, even after purely 
war-time features have been discarded, to contribute powerfully to the strength of 
the budgetary position. 

In the consciousness of this intrinsic strength, India can face the future with 
confidence,,and can play her f)art among the United Nations, iruraodiately ahead lies 
the stage of final eflbrt which alone can lead to the consummation of victory, a stage 
which can be shortened not by eager hopes but by unremitting endeavour. Beyond 
this lies the stage of international co-operation in the great tasks of reconstruction 
and in laying the foundationB of a ) eace that can be maintained, and here too India 
will have a part no less significant than in the winning of victory. 

Budget Speech 

The following is a summary of the Finance Member’s Budget speech :— 

Against an expected deficit of Rs. 17.27 lakhs the actual deficit turned out 
to be only Rs. 12.69 lakhs chiefly dne to improved revenue. 

Revised Estimates, 1942-43— Revenue 

Revenue is estimated to show an improvement of Rs. 26.76 lakhs, while 
expenditure is expected to increase by Rs. 86.35 lakhs chiefly on account of Defence 
expenditure. Deficit in the current year is expected to increase from Ks. 35.07 lakhe 
to Rs. 94.66 lakbs. Mainly due to the war in the Pacific a shrinkage of Rs. 4.35 
lakhs in customs revenue is expected which is more than offset by Rs. 14 crores 
improvement under Taxes on Income and Rs, IJ crores under Salt. Provincial 
share of divisible pool of incometax will be approximately Rs, 10.55 crores 
excluding arrears. 

Surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have amounted 
to Rs. 3.24 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2,62 lakhs originally estimated. Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to add Rs. 1,35 lakhs more in current year, 
while Railway contribution to General Revenues remains unaltered at Rs. 20.13 

lakhs. 

Expendituee—Defbncb Services 

Details of revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 1942-43 amounting to 


Rs. 189,75 iakbs are as follows 

Revenue portion 

Lakhs of Rs. 

(1) Basic normal budget ... 3677 

( 2 ) Efiect of rise in prices on (1) 8.61 

( 3 ) India’s war measures ... 135.96 

(4) Non-effective charges ... 8.41 


189,75 
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Capital portion 

Lakhs of Rs. 


(1) Air Forces, Aerodromes 18.37 

(2 ) Capilal outlay on industrial 

expansion ... i2.00 

( 3) Reciprocal aid—Aerodromes 12.76 

( 4 ) New construction for the 

RIN ... 4.72 

( 5 ) Capital outlay on Telecom- 

Munications Scheme ... 1.30 

49.14 


It became clear in the current year that substantial increases in the 3 arms 
of the Defence Services beyond those envisaged in the last Budget Speech were 
called for to protect India against fresh dangers to which the course of war had 
exposed her. By the middle of the year recruits at the rate of about 70,000 per 
month were enlisted. For equipping additional troops India is obtaining her full 
share of the greatly increased production of the United Nations. Land Forces in 
India during 1943-44 are expected to reach a stage of reasonable adequacy to meet 
all likely demands for the defence of India. 

Existing financial settlement which has worked very well in an atmosphere 
of mutual cordiality and trust was concluded at a time when no major expansions 
in land, sea and air forces or our supply activities were in sight. Measures of 
expansion were then inaugurated and it soon became obvious that all expansions 
in the land forces in India must be considered as one joint war measure and that 
the cost thereof should be divided as follows :— 

(a) India should pay for the raising, training and equipping “from Indian 
resources** of all land forces raised in India for their maintenance as long 
as they stayed in the country and were available for the local defence 
of India. When they left for overseas the cost of India of raising and 
training them and also of equipping them would be recovered from HMs. 
Government who would assume all further liability for them, 

(b) All imported equipment and stores for such expansion measures of the 
land forces from whatever source ( with a few exceptions ) would be 

provided free by HMs Government. 

The allocation of the cost of expansion of the RIN raised no special problem. 
As regards the Air Forces in India the cost of major expansion, like that of the 
land forces, was a joint war measure. The incidence of expenditure on 2 kinds of 
activities called for special attention in this connexion, viz., expansion of the 
Supply Department’s activities and reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to American Forces 
in India. Capital expenditure was being incurred by HMs Government under the 
former, while a good deal of the industrial development taking place under the 
expansion schemes would be to the permanent advantage of India. It was to the 
mutual interest of both parties that the allocation of capital expenditure on supply 
measures should be reviewed. 

The Finance Member proceeded to England to discuss these and other major 
aspects of the Financial Settlement. While HMs Government pressed for a revi¬ 
sion the Government of India’s contention was that the present Settlement should 
not be abandoned. Sir Jeremy Raisman announced that “the Government of India 
have been informed that HMs Government do not intend to pursue the proposal 
to modity the character of the present Financial Settlement. The Settlement 
therefore stands.” 

As regards allocation of cost of Air Force expansion India’s liability will 
relate only to the amount of exi)enditure actually brought to account by India, 
viz., the capital outlay incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other 
ground and operational facilities and the recurring costs of the squadrons and 
connected services while employed in India. As regards Supply measures it is 
proposed that India should provide i of the capital required and own all the assets 
alreacW created or to be created. 

in the matter of Reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to America the possibility of 
entering into a direct Mutual Aid Agreement with the USA is at present being 
considered. In the meantime Reciprocal Lease-Lend has been shown in the Defence 
Estimates as a charge to Indian revenues. At the same time credit has been taken 
in the same estimates for all receipts from the sale of Lease-Lend supplies to the 
public Provincial Governments, Railways and Government Departments run on 
commercial or quasi-commercial lines. Accurate assessment of the cost of Reel- 
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procal Aid to the U S Forces in India is not possible ; the total expenditure under 
this head has been shown as Rs. 16.70 crores in 1942-43 and Rs. 8.04 crores in 
1943-44. 

Civil Expenditure 

Neglecting certain accounting adjustments on account of premia on War Risks 
Insurance Funds, civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 14J 
crores. This is attributable in the main to causes connected with the war. An impor¬ 
tant aspect of this is the grant of increased dearness allowances to Central 
Government employees ; this is estimated to amount to Rs. 170 lakhs in a full 
year (excluding Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and Defence Services). 
Measures connected with helping evacuees are expected to cost Rs. 100 lakhs. 
The abnormal conditions created in the civil life of the country since August last have 
rendered it necessary to help the Provinces to strengthen their police forces at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 100 lakhs. The Supply Department has continued to expand. 
The value of contracts placed by its Purchase Branch from the outbreak of the 
war up to Dec. 31, 1942 amounted to Rs. 464,5 crores. 

Financial Year 1943-44*. Revenue 

Total revenue estimates for 1943-44 amount to Rz. 199.30 crores as compared 
with Rs. 178.76 crores in the revised estimates for the current year—Customs are 
expected to yield Rs 30 crores as against Rs. 31 crores in the current year. An 
increase of Ks. 84 lakhs is expected under Central Excise Duties chiefly on account of 
sugar. The yield under Corporation Tax and other taxes on income, including EPT 
is expected to better by Rs. 17 crores, taking into account the trend of recent 
collections. EPT alone is expected to yield Rs. 40 crores. Rs, 27.10 crores are allowed 
as contribution from the Railway to the General revenues. Provincial share of divi¬ 
sible pool of income-tax is estimated to touch the record figure of Rs. 12.10 crores. 

Reduction jN Defence Expenditure 

The budget estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1943-44 amount to Rs. 182.81 
crores under revenue and Rs. 16.45 crores under capital, details being as under:— 

Revenue Portion 


Crores of Rs. 


(1) 

Basic normal budget ... 

36.77 

(2) 

Effect of rise in preces 

10.62 

(3) 

India’s war measures ... ... ' 

127.01 

(4) 

Non-effective charges ... 

8.41 



182.81 


Capital Portion 


(1) 

Air Norce—Aerodrome 

2.52 

(2) 

Capital outlay on industrial expansion 

4.00 

(3) 

Reciprocal Aid—aerodromes 

2.85 

(4) 

New construction for R.I.N. 

3.28 

(5) 

Capital outlay of Telecommunications sche 

4.20 



16.85 


For the first time since the war began, the estimates envisage a decrease in the 
Defence budget, as compared with the revised, so far as expenditure charged to 
revenue is concerned. Referring to this phenomenon, the Finance Member stated : 
''Although it would be unsafe to conclude from this that India has now reached the 
peak of her own war expenditure, it is legitimate to hope that the stage of heavy 
additions is past.” 

Reduction in Civil Expenditure 

Civil expenditure estimates also show a reduction of Re. 7 crores as compared 
with the revised estimates for the current year. Of. this about Rs. croreiT are 
accounted for by smaller receipts from the Factories War Risks Insurance Scheme 
which figure as expenditure on transfer to the relevant fund. A reduction of Re. 2i 
crores is anticipated in Civil Defence expenditure. There is a slight increase under 
interest which is explained by increased interest charges payable on loans raised 
in 1943-43 and proposed to be raised in 1943-44, 
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Financial Measures for Tackung Food Problem 

It is conjectured that the scale of purchases of foodgrains by the Food De¬ 
partment in 1943-44 will be Rs. 75 crores. This will be financed by the Central 
Government in the first instance and later recovered from Provincial Governments 
on whose behalf purchases are made. 

The Government of India are determined to spare no effort to increase the 
production of essential food commodities and are anxious that at this stage no 

scheme which affords promise of making an early and substantial contribution to 

this end should be excluded from consideration on purely financial grounds/* stated, 
the Finance Member. “Pending a decision on the specific measures to be taken, we 
have provided in the budget a round sum of Rs. 50 lakhs, but we would limit our 

expenditure to that figure if further outlay were to offer a greatly enhanced pros¬ 

pect of achieving our object.’* 

The Financial Position 

^ The Financial position for the coming year can be summarized as follows:— 

In crores of Rs. 


Civil estimates ... ... ... ... 76.78 

Defence services ... ... ... ... 182.81 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... ... 259.59 

Total revenue at the existing level of sanctiion ... 199.30 

Prospecting deficit ... ... ... 60.29 


Ways afd Means 

Dealing with the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that 
total borrowings in the 7 months July 1942--jRnuary 1943, averaged Rs. 19 crores 
a month. Bubscriptions to the Defence Loans from February 1, 1942 to January 31, 
1943 amounted to Rs. 34J crores, raising the total proceeds to Rs. 145 crores since 
the Defence Loans were first issued in June 1940. In addition, there was a steady 
investment of new money in the rupee counterparts of the repatriated Sterling loans. 
Total investments of Defence Loans counterparts and certain provincial loans (raised 
to repay a part of the debt due to the Centre) aggregated to Rs. 93 crores over the 
12 months and to Rs. 267J crores since the beginning of the war. “Apart from the 
greatly increased war expenditure in India”, said the Finance Member, “the general 
economic situation resulting from the war conditions makes it imperative for every 
citizen to defer private expenditure to the utmost of his capacity in the common 
interest and to transfer the investible surplus to Government in the form of loans’’. 

Sterling Debt Repatriation 

The necessary sterling required to repatriate the 2J% and 3°/o undated sterling 
loans was provided with ease by the Reserve Bank. No counterparts were created 
this time and the entire rupee finance was raised in the first instance by means of 
‘ad hoc‘ treasury bills issued in favour of the Reserve Bank. Subsequently stray 
lots of the vested stocks as well as the market purchases of the 3J% stock were 
financed from the balances. For the last and final stage of redeeming £58J million 
of the 3J% stock the rupee finance was again in the form of ‘ad hoc* treasury bills. 
“That some £300 million of sterling debt should have been repatriated since the 
outbeak of the war with so little disturbance to the “money market,” observed the 
Finance Member, “is a consummation for which the country may well feel gratified.” 
The balance of sterling slock, not yet redeemed as falling beyond the scope of the 
vesting orders, amounted to £l3 million. 

After referring to the funding of the Railway Annuities by the payment of a 
lump sum of £30 million to E.M/s Government, the vesting of Railway Debenture 
fetocks of the face value of £‘29 million and the giving of one year’s notice for the 
redemption of three other such stocks, the Finance Member observed : “And thus 
India has completed the transition from a debtor to a creditor country and extin¬ 
guished within the brief space of about three years accumulations over decades of its 
public indebtedness to the United Kingdom/' 

Of the Rs. 400 crores raised so far for financing the various repatriation and 
funding operations only Rs. 160 crores may be regarded as being still in the form 
pf^ Central Bank finance. 
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Utilization of Sterling Balances 

The future utilization of Bterlinp; balancpfl has engnp:ed the continuous attention 
of the Government of India. With the virtual ceHsation of payments on interest 
Bccount to external bond holders, which has resulted from the operation, of the 
sterlinit debt repatriation schemes, the only substantial liability still remaining on 
account of which sterling remittances would normally be necessary will benaymente 
on account of sterling pensions, family pensions and provident funds. It ts esti- 
mated that these charges in the period that lies ahead will be from £o to £6 
million a year The Government of India have accordingly under consideration 
a scheme for making advance provision for the requisite sterling remittance 
wherewith to meet future payments in respect of these liabilities on the lines of the 
arrangements recently made for Sterling Railway Annuities. It is not contem¬ 
plated’that the rights of any class of Government servants would be affected or 
that the liability to pensioners should he transferred from the Government of 
India The Government of India are also eonsidering a proposal that something in 
the nature of a Reconstruction Fund should be constituted to provide for the 
fliiancing of a programme of post-war recoiistruotion including the rehabilitation 
and re-equipment of industry. In tl.c post-war period India will have heavy 
demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greaily expanded 
industrial system and it will be necessary to proceed on some orderly programme 
to purchases from overseas. The existence of a Reconstruction Fund with a 
concerted programme of requirements would enable India to go ahead with post¬ 
war reconstruction with minimum delay. . , , , • a ,• At a 

Tlie Finance Member dealt in detail with the problem of inflation and referred 
to certain postulates which should be borne in mind in coiiBidering this problem. 

ftVC * 

(1) India’s war effort has not yet reached the ceiling of the maximum 

utilization of available man-power and resources ; and ])ublic expenditure still 

continues to promote this cud i , r a- i 

(2) In a common war effort the usual methods of settling international 

indebtedness in goods and seivioes are not available. U is not also possible to 
emuloy the usual checks to adjust international trade relations. 

(3) Since disbursements should be made in Indian currency, the question of 
how war expenditure is allotted is irrelevant so far as the inflation aspect of the 

problem UK and the Government of India will be in a position to 

pursue Bound financial policies and therefore there is not the remotest risk of 
inflation of the nature and on the scale which occurred in some of the countries 
which suffered utter defeat in the last vvar. ’ .u . u • -i ui 

On the value of sterling balances he said : “Apart from their being available 

as a reserve wherewith to pay for the capital goods which the UK will be in a 

position to supply for India’s iiidustrial expansion and the repIaceroeRt of 

machinery after the strain which will have been put on it during the period of 
the war India’s balances should enable her to trade as one of the principal 
commercial countries of the world and play a helpful part in building up a system 
of international trade such as would ensure a fair market for goods of expgrt. * 

Some Misconceptions Cleared 

The Finance Member then cleared certain prevalent misconceptions on the 

subject of inflation, namely, j * 

I Failure to distinguish between pure credit inflation and the temporary 
situation in which an increase in the volume of purchasing power impinges for a 
time on a stationary or diminishing volume of consumable goods. “Here in India.’ 
he said “the Government has at no time resorted bo credit inflation. Ihe easy 
expedient of borrowing from the Reserve Bank has not been adopted for making 
up the revenue deficits of government budgets or^^ for augmenting governmental 
balances for the purpose of raeetiug disbursements.” ^ . 

2. The misconception that a general rise in prices must mean inflation and 
that it is caused by avoidable expansion of currency, notion, according^ to 

the Finance Member, “is the result of confusing cause and effect and misinterpreting 
the elementary fact that all the expansion and intensification of Governments war 
activities involves cash payments to an ever-widening circle of recipients in return 
for labour and raw material or services.” „ . i. 

The Finance Member explained thar “not all the Government disbursement onMwaM 
puTposes necessarily or proportionately contribute to a rise in prices.” He further stated 
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that “in aasesBing the significance of a rise in prices it is also necessary to remind 
ourselves that we did not start from an optimum price level and that the prices 
of many essential articles, particularly agricultural commodities, had been by 
general consent unduly depressed for years prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
the problem had been not how to keep them from rising but how to stimulate 
them.” Continuing he said that there was urgent need for economy in personal ex¬ 
penditure to check the upward trend of prices to conserve the supply of scarce 
materials for war purimses and to save and spend in the post-war period when 
increased spending would be a valuable safeguard against falling prices. During 
war itself, there was an alternative to private spending, viz., investment in Govern¬ 
ment toans, which would greatly reduce the risks attaching to the increase in the 
volume of purchasing power, A free flow of savings into Government loans 
will not Only greatly care the strain on Government finances, but it reduces com¬ 
petition for the greatly shrunken volume of consumers’ goods which is all that is 
now available. “Our sheet-anchor in the present emergency, the Finance Member 
emphasized, must be more and more borrowing.’* 

Changes in Railway Convention 

2nd. MARCH:—The Assembly to-day agreed to StV Edward BenthalVs resolu¬ 
tion recommending certain interim changes (as war-time arrangement), in the 
Convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance. 

The changes proposed are (1) for the year 1942-43 a sum of Rs. 2,35,00,000 
shall be paid to General Revenues over and above the current and arrear contribu¬ 
tion due under the Convention. (2) from April, 1943, so much of the Convention 
as provides for the contribution and allocation of surpluses to General Revenues 
shall cease to be in force ; (3) for the year 1943*44 the surplus on commercial lines 
shall be utilized to repay any outstanding loan from the Depreciation Fund and 
hereafter be divided 25% to the Railway Reserve and 75% to General Revenues, the 
loss if any on strategic lines being recovered from General Revenues, and (4) for 
subsequent years, and until a new Convention is adopted by the Assembly, the 
allocation of the surplus on commercial lines between the Railway Reserve and 
General Revenues shall be decided each year on consideration of the needs of the 
Railways and General Revenues, the loss if any, on strategic lines being recovered 
from General Revenues. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved amendments urging 
the appointment of a committee of the House to examine the whole question, Mr. 
Deahmukh suggesting that the committee should he directed to report on or before 
Aug. 31. The amendments were supported by Mr. Md. Nauman, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, Mr. T. T, Krishnamachari, Pandit Maitra, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 
Kunzru and Mr, A. N* Chattopadhyaya, all of whom commented on the unfairness* 
of asking the House to agree, without proper examination of the subject previously’ 
to the changes proposed in the Convention. Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of tlie 
Kurcfpean Group said that his group were not against a committee of the House but 
against having it at this juncture. He asked for an expert examination of the 
whole subject first. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, declared that after a careful examination of 
the subject by technical experts, it was the conclusion arrived at by the Department 
that neither the rates of contribution to the Depreciation Fund nor the balance in 
it were excessive. He sahi that he proposed to circulate to members a paper 
dealing with the subject. He suggested that the resolution should be passed in 
order to enable the Railway and the General Budget to be got through. He thought 
the^difference disclosed in the course of the debate was not one of what should be 
done but whether it should be done by an ad hoc committee of the House of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways. Provided the resolution carried the 
support of the movers of the amendments, Sir Edward said he would agree to a 
committee of the House on the lines proposed in the amendments being set up to 
discuss the question. He would give early consideration to the procedure of setting 
up that committee and to the scope of its functions, ^ 

The amendments were withdrawn and the original resolution was adopted. 
Penal Cod Amend. Bill 

The House passed Sir Jeremy Raisman^s Bill to amend the Indian Penal Codp 
and the Currency Ordinance so as to prohibit photo-prints or other re-productinna 
of currency note* and bank note* even though these be done for innocent DuroMes 
by advertwer* and the like, i>urpoBeB 
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Coffee Maeket Amend. Bill 

Mr. T, S, Pillai's Bill to amend the Coffee Market Expansion Act so as to 
give effect to certain recommendations of the 3rd. Coffee Control Conference was 
passed. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Mr. (7. M. Trivedi, Secretary of the War Department moved a Bill to amend 
the Indian Army Act to provide for the establishment of military prisons. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose till the next day. 

Reciprocity Bill 

3rd. MARCH :—The Assembly today passed Mr. Oovind Deshmukh's Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British possession shall be entitlea 
only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, residence, acquisition, 
holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, franchise, the holding of 
public office, or the carrying on of any occupation, business, trade or profession in 
Britisb India as are accorded by the law or administration of such possession to 
persona of Indian origin. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH :-~Strong support for the Budget proposals was expressed by Sir 
Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening the general debate on the 
Budget today. “We of this group’^ he said, “support the proposals and if we have 
any general criticism of them at all, it is that the country might reasonably have 
been called on to make even greater sacrifices. Come what may we are determined 
to do everything in our power to bring about victory at the earliest possible date 
and whatever sacrifico that determination may involve, we are prepared to 
make it.” He said that whilst it might be claimed that this budget did meet 
India’s war requirements, it could not be said to be in any sense comparable to war¬ 
time budgets wliich had to be shouldered by the people of other belligerent countries. 
It miglit be urged that this was as much as India could afford but he should 
hesitate to agree with such an opinion. He did not deny that conditions differed 
in this country from those which obtained in other countries and this 
might be advanced as an argument against a more ruthless type of war 
budget. In this connexion Sir Henry directed the attention of the House 
to the enormous profits to some which war production had brought. 
If this point was examined he ventured to assert that there was ample justification 
for a larger measure of sacrifice by all those to whom the war had brought almost 
unparalleled benefits. Referring to indirect taxation, the speaker considered the 
Finance Member’s choice of tobacco and vegetable product as satisfactory. On 
the subject of dearness allowance 8ir Henry said : “As a business man, I know 
what the cost of these dearness allowances must mean especially when we add the 
cost of providing foodstuffs to labour below the purchase price. Also owing to 
inefficient provincial control such supplies have more often than not, to be 
purchased in a more or less black market. The arnounts involved are growing 
greater and greater and the total of all this expenditure amongst commerce and 
industry in the country as a whole must by now be enormous. The Finance 
Member knows very well, that this expenditure is a revenue charge in company 
balance sheets and consequently in the cases of all those companies which are 
liable to pay KPT, the actual result is that Government itself is paying the greater 
portion of these dearness allowances and cost of foodstufs and the revenue of 
the country is suffering to the same extent. From all points of view, therefore, 
we hope that this problem of food supply is being tackled with all the firmness 
and energy which the situation calls for.” 

Referring to the problem of agricultural indebtedness, the speaker asked what 
was being done for the permanent benefit of the Indian cultivators who formed 
by far the largest portion of the population of this sub-continent and on whose 
efforts at this time the success or failture of the grow more food campajgn so 
much depended. It seemed to his group that within all the various measures for 
the control, supply and distribution or foodstuffs, there lay the opportunity not 
only to diminish this burden of agricultural indebtedness, but to do much else 
besides. His party believed that the Government had now the chance to sow the 
seeds of future benefit by framing a comprehensive policy of co-ordination in 
matters such as crop planning, crop prices, co-operative societies and the many 
Other inter-connected agricultural problems. On the subject of the financial 
Settlement between Britain and India, the speaker said that **th6 Finance Member’s 
S3 
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visit to Englfttid last summer has been amply justified and none of the gloomy 
forebodings oi Vfbich lire heard at that time have come to pass. Hatber, should 
we exprees to him our grateful thanks for the exceedingly able manner in which 
he must have handled India's case in his negotiations to have succeeded in obtaining 
from HMG a continuance of the very favourable terms on which military 
expenditure is apportioned between the 2 countries.” 

Dr. P. N. Bannerjee. Leader of the Nationalist Party, criticized the new 
taxes on tobacco and vegetable ghee, It must be remembered, he said, that the poor 
artisan, cultivator and industrial workers looked on smoking as something to soothe 
and stimulate him alter his hard work. ‘‘For people engaged in intellectual work,” 
Said Dr. Bannerji, “smoking is a poison, (laughter and cries of no, no). Poison 
of the worse sort: but for these hard-working people it is something like medicine, 
and I therefore object to this item of taxation.” He also objected to the tax 
on vegetable ghee because it taxed the poorer sections of the people. Criticising 
the new phrase “joint war measures”, Dr. Baneiji said the House did not know 
how much expenditure was covered by the phrase and was placed on India’s 
shoulders. India was the base for the United Nations’ war effort in the East and 
the Financial Settlement should not thersfoie be interpreted as though whatever was 
spent in India must be borne by India. As regards the Reconstruction Fund, he 
asked what would be the types of equipment to be rebahilitated and what type 
of equipment would be purchased, whether it would he {/urchased in the cheapest 
market or would India be compelled to buy it in England, where the money lay. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed urged the advisability of entries into a direct mutual- 
aid agreement with USA in order to get the requirement ot India’s industry from 
that country. He said the time had come to link up the currencies of the United 
Nations in order to ensure stability, and asked the (lovernraent of India lo give 
a lead by taking up these matters with other members of ihe United Nations. As 
regards the disposal of India’s accumulated balances, he said, the proposal for a 
reserve for annuities, pensions and liabilities etc. was exceedingly unpopular. He 
inferred that the f)re8ent Government were thinking of quitting India leaving the 
country to an administration on which they would not place any reliance regarding 
these matters. Ho asked why present day India should suffer for future liabilities 
or future generations. The best method of dealing with these balances was to treat 
them as a ‘floating reserve.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared that the Budget taxed every article that the 
poor man needed-—salt, matches, sugar, the postcard and now tobacco and vegetable 
ghee. The industrial worker whom the Finance Member praised hut left to starve 
had been given a 10% dearness allowance against an actual dearness which was 
reflected in the 150% rise in prices. As regards the sterling balances, Mr. Mehta 
asked; “Have vou heard of another instance in which you get the goods and you 
keep with you the money which you are supposed to pay for those goods ?” Mr. 
Mehta uttered a strong note of warning against hasty or ill-considered reconstruc¬ 
tion plans and against dissijmtion of sterling balances. He referred in particular to 
what happened after the last war when the Government of Bombay for instance 
indulged in development programmes for which the people were still paying Rs. 37 
lakhs as interest'charges, 

Mr. Mohd Bauman, referring to the Financial Settlement between England 
and India, said that in any country but India a settlement of such vast 
dimension could not have been negotiated and arrived at behind the back of the 
Legislature. Hardly less ‘ sordid,” in his opinion, was the story of the sterling 
balances. While the Dominion Governments has refused to trade except for 
payment in gold, the Government of India had accepted without a prick of 
conscience payments in sterling. He suspected that India was being placed in a 
position in which she could buy from England only and lose her sterting balance 
and become England's dumping ground. In this respect the Government 
ought to have acted with more responsibility. Mr. Nauman endorsed the new 
taxation proposals and said the choice was quite satisfactory. 

Haji Ismail doubted if the people could bear any further taxation while 
Khan Bahadur Shahban drew the attention of the Government to the dangers 
of inflation. He advocated the revaluation of the Reserve Bank gold in India. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai condemned the new taxation and said that if Rs. 40 
orores could be borrowed, why not Rs. 20 crores more ? 

Mr. Krishnamachari urged that direct negotiations with America for a 
Lease-Lend arrangement should be taken in hand immediately. The Government 
seemed to be passively if not actively engaged in credit inflation policy. 
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Mr. Eoasainhhai Laljee could not Bee any juatiBcation for the preaumption 
that there would be lesa defence expenditure this year. He characterized the new 
taxea as a heavy burden on the already heavily taxed people of India, and he 
could aee^o justification at all for taxing tobacco “which provided solace to many 
a poor man. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^ replying on the debate, dealt first with the question put 
to him aa to whether the Government of India, in agreeing to the financial 
aettlement with HMG. had kept in mind India’s financial capacity. His answer 
was emphatically in the affirmative. By no other criterion could this aettlement be 
justified. There was no argument which would allot to India so small a share 
of the cost of defending the country against genuine and imminent danger. 
There was no logical criterion that would lead to that result except the estimated 
inability of India to make a larger contribution, ff'ho Government of India had 
been fully and constantly conscious of that factor in dealing with the matter 
and he could conscientiouflly say that no point that could possibly have been made 
or gained on behalf of India had been overlooked. He asked the House to take 
it from him that if there was any disadvantage arising from India’s political 
status in relation to HMG., it had led to the paradoxical position that India 
had done better than she would otherwise have done. In the desire to avoid 
exploiting the political position, India had actually derived an advantage. 

In reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s interruption expressing doubt about this, 
the Finance Member said tluit bo could only give the Housfi his sincere opinion 
and judgment on the matter. It was open to any member to question that. 
These matters had been dealt with not merely by himself but by the whole 
Government of India—a Government which contained a number of Indians who 
were just as anxious to sec justice done to India as anybody outside. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy :—“Were they unanimous? 

'J'he Finance Member replied that the questioner was too experienced to 
expect an answer to that question. 

Mr. Feogy suggested that if it was in order to refer to particular members of 
the Government of India, it might also be in order to make clear whether they 
were unanimous. 

Sir Jeremy proceeded to reiterate that the Government of India were fully 
satisfied in regard to the arrangements which he had placed before the House. 
Referring to the criticisms of the taxation proposals, lie said that he was surprised 
to find how many members thde still were who thought that revenue could be 
raised, or financial deficits dealt with by measures which would affect nobody, 
neither the poor not the middle class, nor trade or industry—measures, which 
would not only avoid hitting the necessities of life but also conventional necessities 
or even luxuries (laughter). He claimed that consistently with the responsibilities 
which lay on him, he had pursued a policy which was as favourable to the poor 
man as could possibly be expected in these abnormal times. Dealing with sterling 
balance, Bir Jeremy pointed out that the treatment of these balances, except to the 
extent to which they could be dealt with by repatriation, was essentially a 
post-war problem, and it was not possible for him to foresee the exact circumstan¬ 
ces in which we would have to deal with this matter after the war. He would, 
however, remind the House that the sterling balances arose not only from goods 
exported out of the country or services rendered in the theatres of war, but that, 
in so far as under the financial settlement with HMG. the whole cost of the defence 
of India was not borne by India, the remainder of the cost of defending India 
and the measures taken in India became part of sterling balances. 

Mr. Md, Nauman : “What about other Dominions ?” 

The Finance Member explained that all expenditure incurred by the Dominions 
in their own territory was borne by the Dominions and also the cost of troops sent 
overseas. In the case of Canada, the arrangements were now practically Lease- 
Lend in character. So that, if the hon. member was trying to get exanlpleB from 
the Dominions in support of the case that the financial settlement was not in 
India’s favour, he would get a dusty answer. Regarding criticism of the Pposions 
Scheme he pointed out that it was purely a financial proposal, and it meant that 
sterling which could not be utilized now was invested so that it would yield a 
return when it could be utilized. The scheme did not arise from any fear of 
repudiation, or from any desire at this moment to provide any additional safeguard 
for any class of officials, Actually the proceeds of the settlement would i^ain 
be at the disposal of the Government of India and no other authority. The posjition 
in- ^at respect would remain unchanged the liability would jreiuain witUk^the 
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Government of India t and the amounts would come into the hands of the 
Government of India. Speaking of the Reconstruction Fund, he said that it was 
premature to disparage a scheme of that kind which was capable of being of the 
utmost value to India. The statement that the scheme was not for the reconstruction 
of India but for the reconstruction of British industry was a sample of suspicion 
and prejudice imported into the discussion of these matters. He could not foresee 
the exact international and currency arrangements as they would bo after the 
war ; but to the extent that goods required for India’s reconstruction and re¬ 
equipment were available in Britain, he saw no reason why the fact that they would 
be obtained from Britain should be regarded as a disadvantage. It was obvious 
that there would be a situation of great ditliculty for some time after the war ; 
goods would be scarce and it would be difficult to obtain them. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir interruping pointed out that criticism was that India 
would be limited to buying only from England, What was the Finance Member’s 
reply to that? 

Sir Jeremy said he could not give a categorical answer because for a time 
after the war there would obviously be conditions of control and restrictions such 
as there were during the war. 

Sir Cowasji',—'"li the conditions are favourable, is there anything contemplated 
in the Fund whereby India will be prevented from buying say from America?” 

Sir Jeremy :—“Certainly not. as far as I am aware. 1 cannot foresee the precise 
conditions in whiMi these funds will be employed, but I can state categorically that 
it is not intended as fir as we are concerned to limit the object of the Fund in 
any way. The fact however remains that they do consist of sterling balances and 
at present the sterling area is one and the dollar area is another and the relation 
between the two is a matter which will be settled as a postwar problem. Concluding, 
the Finance Member expressed his belief that it would be entirely to India’s advan¬ 
tage to look at the problem from the point of view of international co-operation. 
We had to remember that India was only a part of the world—a world which 
was getting more and more intimately linked, each part finding it 
more and more impossible to pursue an insolated policy. If there was one 
thing which the war was teaching them, it was the impossibility of any country living 
alone in its own world. India would be dependent on the resources of great coun¬ 
tries after the war in order to build up her productive resources. She would not 
be able to improve her standard without the closest co-operation and assistance from 
more powerful and better developed countries, and therefore, these problems must 
be looked at entirely from the point of view of co-operation in international 
matters. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 8ih March. 

Voting on Budget Demand 

8th. MARCH.—Discussing cut motions on the Budget, the Assembly- today 
rejected without a division Sardar Sant Singh's motion to discuss “the repressive 
policy of the Government.” Denouncing the Government for the measures adopted 
tor putting down the so-called rebellion iii the country, the mover said that the 
liberty of the people was being suppressed ruthlessly. Mr Lalchand Navalrai 
asked how long the “tug of war” would go on between those bent upon creating 
internal trouble and the Government determined to suppress their activiiics. Dr. 
A N, Banerjee referred to the treatment meted out to 2 members of the Central 
Assembly, namely, Mr. Kailash Behari and Mr. Johri. The former, who had ceased 
to belong to the Congress Party, had been detained in order “to prevent him from 
relating the happenings in Bihar in the September session of the Assembly” and 
the latter “was let off from detention in such a condition that 4 days later he 
expired.” If such a policy continued. Dr. Banerjee pointed out, the Government 
would have no friend left, Mr. A, N, Dam appealed to the Government, by a 
friendly approach, to usher in a new era of peace and goodwill in the country. 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta emphasized that in wartime certain restrictions on the acti¬ 
vities of the public were inevitable and these must be voluntarily and willingly 
suffered. If that was called repression he did not agree with that description. 
Anything done to prevent gossip mongering and spreading of false rumours or 
prevent impairment of public morale could not be called repression nor could be 
concede that any Indian should be allowed to do anything to make the path of the 
aggressor easier. Action taken against misguided youths and others engaged in 
activities of this kind must be considered legitimate. Referring to the political 
deadlock, the speaker said that it 'could not be made an excuse for anti-war 
(ictivities. He deprecated loose talk in the same breath of Nazi and British 
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methods as if both were comparable. Mr Mehta, however, gave instances in which 
he alleged the innocent had suffered and in which Sir Sultan Ahmed's (Law Member) 
promise given to the House in this respect had not been honoured. The Govern¬ 
ment, he complained, had refused even to make inquiries into allegations of this kind. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home member, replying to Dr. Banerjee's references 
to individual instances, reminded the House that most of the action taken in regard 
to the disturbances had been taken, and must necessarily have been taken, by 
provincial Governments on their own authority and the details of such action, 
a^art from policy, were not a matter with which the Home Department of the 
Government of India could fairly be charged. That was also his answer to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta's observation on the Nandiirbar case about which, however, 
information at the Government's disposal considerably differed from that relied on 
by Mr. Mehta. Continuing, 8ir Reginald observed that he had never said that no 
innocent person ever suffered in the course of action taken by the Government. He 
admitted, with regret, that innocent persons very often suffered. 'I'hat was one of 
the responsibili ies which lay on the head of people who promoted these disorders. 
He had also given to the House instances in whicn action taken by persons engaged 
in the disturbances had caused loss of life or injury to innocent people engaged in 
lawful occupations. While he admitted that innocent persons must occasionally 
suffer in the course of action taken by Government to put down disturbances, the 
Government could not be censured for such incidents, unless it was also shown 
that those things were part of the Government's policy. The mere fact that certain 
individuals had suffered by the Government’s action did not mean, and could not 
be interpreted to mean that such things were part and parcel of the Government’s 
policy. He declared that no opprobrium attached to the word repression. Whether 
it was right or wrong would depend entirely on the things repressed. 

He referred to Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to non-violence and quoted from the 
latter’s own description of a mouse which should be considered to be non-violent 
if it defended itself with its teeth against a cat. What was happening, Sir 
Reginald said, was that a small force of half-a-dozen policemen were confronted by 
a violent mob of hundreds. Which of these, he asked, was comparable to the cat 
and which to the mouse? If the small force of policemen was the mouse, that 
was the non-violent party. The Home Menriber did not disclaim that the Govern¬ 
ment must and did use repression at certain times to meet situations that occasi¬ 
onally arose. He had never denied that force must be met by force and crimes 
must be repressed ; but the Government could not be condemned for any measures 
taken to repress crime. He went on to give figures of convictions of Congressmen 
after trials, numbering nearly 30,U00 up to the middle of January compared to about 
70,000 in the movement in 1932-34, and claimed that no one could say that action 
taken had been excessively repressive. Reiterating the Government’s policy, the 
Home Member declared that with its responsibility not only to India nut to the 
Allied cause, the Government could not and would not permit activities designed 
to interfere with the successful prosecution of the war and resistance to HM’s 
enemies. Nor could political or any other motives be regarded as extenuation of 
offences deliberately calculated to impair the war resistance of the country or 
undermine oi^der. The Government’s policy had also been to take only such action 
as was neceesaiy to sefeguard vital obligations. The removal of the ban on the 
Communist Party and on the Khaksars showed that the Government were ready 
enough to withdraw repressive measures as soon as they thought there was a reaso¬ 
nable prospect of withdrawing them with safety. There had been, he asserted, no 
repression of any ordinary social or political activities or expression of opinion and 
the Government sincerly hoped that improvement in the situation would be such 
that further repressive action might not be necessary again while the war lasted. 

The motion, as stated, was rejected without a division. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

The House also rejected without a division Mr. K, C, Neogy'e cut motion to 
discuss the utilization of sterling balances. Mr. Neogy, referring to the Finance 
Member’s remarks about the importation of suspicion into the discussion of the 
subject, pointed out that in the evidence given before the Joint Parliamentary 
Comn'Htee retired British officials had voiced suspicion about the safety of their 
jpensions and provident fund, and had suggested the funding of these liabilities. 
The Secretary of State himself talked about the funding of these obligations. The 
speaker suggested that the demand voiced on that occasion was prabably repealed 
on the occasion of the Finance Member’s visit to £DglRn4» 
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Sir Zeremy Batsman^ intervening, declared this was quite inaccurate. 

Mr. Neogy Baid Indian opinion demanded that British and other foreign 
investments in India must be acquired with the help of the sterling balances. He 
also wanted to know whether any action was proposed on behalf of the Indian 
Government as regards the maintenance of the value of sterling, whether any 
guarantees were to be obtained from HMG in this matter and whether the conver¬ 
tibility of sterling into foreign currencies would also be ensured. Also whether 
steps had been taken to see that in the event of a depreciation in the value of sterling 
this country would not stand to lose. 

Sir Jeremy^ Raisman confessed to a certain amount of embarrassment in 
attempting to discuss matters of this kind on the floor of the House. The financial 
relations, not merely of ourselves and Britain, but of Britain with other countries 
were also involved, and he could not repeat too often that this matter could not be 
viewed or dealt with on the simple lines which some members seemed to take. It 
would hardly be possible for a matter of this kind to be discussed with complete 
freedom in any legislature and there were many aspects of such a question with 
which Governments could only deal in consultation with each other and it was 
quite impossible that at every stage the relations of countries in matters of this 
kind should be fully explored and explained in public discussion. It was therefore 
from no desire to cio anything behind the back of this House that he would have 
to refrain from going into this subject in the detail which some members seemed 
to expect. 

India, Sir Jeremy went on, had a stake in victory. All the United Nations 
stood or fell by victory in this war. It was impossible to conceive what the conse¬ 
quences would be to the major portion of humanity if victory were not achieved. 

How did the sterling balances arise ? India was providing certain goods and 
services for the war effort and she had a very favourable balance of trade with Britain 
and the United Nations. Was it because the United Nations were not providing in 
return the goods which India needed ? No. The point was that at the present time 
the goods which India needed were goods necessary to ensure her safety. The whole 
productive capacity of Britain was conceiitrated in the production of weapons for 
victory. It was because Britain was producing them not only for herself but also 
for India and others that she was not left with any margin of productive capacity 
with which to balance the goods and services she was receiving from Indio. Did Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta in the present circumstances expect that Britain in addition to send¬ 
ing the only goods she produced, should seud other goods in order to extinguish the 
sterling balances ? 

Replying to Mr, Neogy’s remarks about the evidence before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, 8ir Jeremy said there was all the difference in the world between 
the proposal regarding pensions then suggested and the proposal now made. There 
was no question now of safeguarding. It was not as if jou were handing over money 
to anybody else. 'Ihe result of the investment would come back into your hands 
and you had the same discretion as ever in the application of these funds. It was 
still in the stage of a proposal and was still under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not actually formally put before U.M.G. Dealing with Mr. 
Neogy’s criticisAi of the Reconstruction Fund, tSir Jeremy explained ; “If a man 
owes you a debt he can pay by goods or services. It is a commonplace in the 
international field that you must ultimately be paid in goods or services. Yet you 
start off by saying that any scheme which keeps him employed in services to you 
or making goods for you must be barred.” It must bo remembered, said bJir Jeremy, 
that after this war the position would be different from what it was a few years ago. 
It would not be a case of a world producing vast quantities of goods and looking 
eagerly for customers. The position for a long time would be exactly the reverse. 
There were the devastated countries of Europe, China and Russia and there was the 
enormous material damage which Britain bad herself suffered. In the circumstances, 
was it absurd to foresee difficulties in getting goods from any part of the world ? 
Our proposition, therefore, was that we should set to work to examine our own 
circumstances and see to what extent we could prepare now and put ourselves in a 
position to take advantage of the circumstances as they would exist after the war. 
If any one saw a sinister motive in that, lie (the Finance Member) could not under¬ 
stand it. 

Fbess Censorship 

Mr. r. T» Krisknamachari, by bis cut motion, raised a debate on the attitude 
of the Government towards the Press in India and the working of Press censorship. 
After tracing the history of the relationship between the Government and the Press 
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since Delhi agreement of November, 1940, he said that there was a general unwill¬ 
ingness to work the agreement on the part of the Provincial Governments. He 
reminded the House that there were no popular Governments in many Provinces 
and public meetings had been banned almost throughout the country. It was 
through the medium of the Press alone that the public could bring their grievances 
to the notice of the authorities. He asserted that through the system of Press 
Advising, Government were able effectively to prevent publication of a certain cate¬ 
gory of news through the news agencies. Although the system was purely volun¬ 
tary, papers which did not accept the advice were penalized. Instructions were often 
given by the Press Advisers on the telephone. Further restrictions have been placed 
on the Press in May last. The speaker urged, in conclusion, that the Press control 
should be centralized and be handled ))y the Government of India. 

The Home Member complimented Mr. Krishnamachari on his reasonableness 
and said that there was nothing he said to which Government objected. “If there 
is one thing I have worked hard for ever since 1940, it is to improve the relations bet¬ 
ween the Government and the Press. I believe that I have been successful. I can 
honestly say that I have given the best consideration to the newspapers^ point of 
view to the Provincial Governments and have often succeeded.” He reminded the 
House that there were strong influences at work to persuade tlje newspapers to their 
viewpoint. He also reminded the IJouse that the whole administration of the Press 
rested with the Provincial Governments. It was, therefore, very diflicult to take the 
whole matter out of the Provincial Governments* hands. Conditions varied from 
province to province and particularly in the provinces where Ministrries were func¬ 
tioning. It was difficult to impose conditions on them. The policy the Government 
of India had adopted was this. In matters of all-India importance, they endea¬ 
voured to place certain objectives before the Provincial Governments and leave it 
to the provinces to work out and achieve those objectives. The Government had 
stressed that those objectives were to be reached by voluntary agreement with the 
Press, hfir Reginald Maxwell said that editorial comments had not been subject to 
any restrictions. But if any newspapers published anything which was regarded as 
objectionable from the all-India point of view, action was taken against such a paper. 
The Home Member promised to inquire whether any restrictions had been placed on 
publishing by the vernalular Press of items which bad appeared in the English Press. 
He, however, did not think that any instructions were given to newspapers on the 
telephone. As for the present position, the Home Member said that the Government 
had approved the Bombay resolution of the Newspaper Editors* Conference of Oct, 
2 and had responded to it at once. As a result, almost all the provinces accepted 
the resolution in the spirit in which it was offered. This did not indicate any 
breach and so long as co-operation was offered the Government would welcome 
it and meet it. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Mehta's cut motion to discuss the question of dearness allowance was re¬ 
jected by the House without a division. Sir Jeremy Raisman declared that the 
Government were fully and deeply conscious of the difficulties and hardships not 
only of their servants but of the general public. Speaking of Government servants, 
he said that in addition to their wages Government provicies them with a good deal 
of shelter and clothing. After rejecting the resolution the House adjourned till the 
next day. 

Demand for More Sessions 

9th. MARCH—The prospect of 2 more sessions of the Central Legislature 
instead of the usual autumn session in September, was indicated by Sir Sultan 
Ahmeds l^eader of tbe House, speaking on Mr. ffussainbhai Laljee'a cut motion 
to discuss “the necessity of holding more sessions of the Legislature in view of 
the war and the future position of the country in the great developments that are 
taking place in the world at large.** “I am .desired to state,'* said Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, speaking immediately after the mover, “that if the debate on this motion 
reveals a general desire for more frequent sessions, the Governor-General will be 
prepared to agree to holding a short session during the latter part of July or the 
beginning of August and another short session in the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November. An arrangement of this nature would materially 
reduce the length of time between sessions and is as far as we can reasonably be 
expected to go.** Earlier in his speech, Sir Sultan Ahmed expressed happiness that 
though only a few days ago a motion was tabled that the Central Legislature 
should be suspended, the utility of the House bad now been realized and the 
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demand was made for holdinij; more sefisions. “The Government” said the Leader 
of the House, “have always taken the view that our legislative chambers are 
useful bodies and the Government always welcome their views and reactions to 
Government decisions and actions. The feeling that in time of emergency the 
Central Legislature should have more frequent opportunities for contact with the 
executive and for making its views on important questions of policy known and 
felt is one with which the Government have every sympathy.” 

Sir Sultan referred to certain difficnlties of holding more frequent sessions, 
namely, the pressure on railways and other forms of transport, shortage of accom¬ 
modation in Delhi and the interference with the day to day working of the 
administrative machine. On the last point he said that one member during the 
present session put 18 questions on 1 day, which engaged a senior officer for 2 full 
days before the replies were prepared. In spite of these difficnlties, however, the 
Governor-General would be prepared to agree to the holding of more frequent 
sessions if there was a general desire in favour of it ; and if the House would 
co-operate with the Government in seenring maximum results in the shortest 
possible time. 

Harder Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) Sir Ziaiiddin (Muslim League), and 
Mr. P. J, Griffiths (European Group) generally welcomed the proposal. Sir A. H, 
Ghuznavi supported the cut motion, which was eventually withdrawn. 

National War Front 

The House rejected without a division Mr Hossainhhai Laljee's cut motion 
to discuss means whereby people might have a better opportunity to place their 
views before the Governm(?nt regarding war activiiies and the future position and 
prosperity of the country. Mr Laljee, in his speech, complained that the bulk 
of the people in the country had not been taken into confidence by the Government 
in the matter of war effort nor was there an opi)ortunity for the people to make 
their views known to the Government on matters like India’s status, the nature 
of the Government in the Provinces and other vital subjects. 

Sir Sultan Ahined pointed out that as far as the Centre was concerned it 
was doing all that was possible, particularly by the establishment of the National 
Defence Council and through the National War Front, to keep the people 
informed of relevant topics connected with war activities. Provincial War Committees 
were also at work, but if the mover wanted further efforts made, it was open to 
him to make representations to the Governor of his own Province of Bombay and 
suggest to him ways and means, which, Sir Sultan had no doubt, would be 
considered. 

Mr, Griffiths explained the ways in which the Front was working ami invited 
helpful suggestions for improvement.He made an offer to any member of the 
House to undertake to address 13 war meetings in the course of 2 months. He 
undertook to meet the expenses and arrange the meetings. Mr. Ghiasuddin declared 
that the Government had failed to make full use of people who were prepared 
to help them, while Sardar Sant Singh asserted that the War Front would not 
be national until a national Government was formed at the Centre. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta claimed that it was the labour organizations, particularly those with which 
he was concerned, that propagated the idea among the workers that this war was 
for the security of the country and for international goodwill. Sir Coioasji 
Jehangir said that the idea of the National War Front originated with Indians 
who felt the need to make the people realize what were the issues involved in 
the war and make them realize also that assistance given to the war effort was 
assistance given to India herself to gain independence. Pandit Nilkanta Das 
urged that representative non-officials should be associated with the National War 
Front and for this purpose it might be necessary to release men from the 
jails. Mr. T. T» Krishnamachari said the present war effort was only intended 
to create a party to support the Government, The motion was lost without a 
division. 

On an assurance given by Mr. T. S. Pillai, Joint Secretary, Commerce 
Department, that tlie Government would see that in the case of trade with E. 
Africa, normal trade channels were not unduly disturbed, Mr. Hosseinhhai 
Laljee withdrew bis cut motion “to discuss the exports from India and the trade 
relationship with other countries.” Mr. Pillai said that Government policy with 
regard to exports had been to allow only those commodities which could be spared 
consistent with the war effort and to maintain contact with various markets out¬ 
side India as far as possible. The E. African Government was probably attempting 
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to eBtablish price-control and were thinking of an agency to handle importe. 
There was no attempt on the part of the E. African Government to monopolize 
imports from this country. 

Indian Seamen 

Mr. Laljee's cut-motion “to discuss the position of labour, including Indian 
seamen who were still under the Commerce Department and whose grievances had 
not been heeded,*’ was rejected without a division. Mr. Pillai^ replying on behalf 
of the Commerce Department, said the conditions of these seamen were not as 
they had been described. No case of delayed payments of wages had come to 
his notice, but the Government were prepared to make a full inquiry if any such 
case was brought to their notice. He also referred to the various comforts 
provided for Indian seamen at different parts in this country. 

Urdu Language in Broadoabting 

By 31 to 14 votes, the Assembly rejected the Muslim League Party’s cut 
motion to “discuss the grievances of Muslims with regard to the service, language 
and programmes of the Broadcasting Department.” 

The mover, Nawab Siddique Alt Khan criticized what he described as AIR*8 
‘‘language policy of encouraging high-flown Sanskrit and Hindi words and of 
coining ridiculous phrases” instead of using the Urdu language, which, according 
to him, was the language spoken and understood all over India. He also said 
that items of Muslim interest did not find their due place in the programmes and 
there was also favouritism shown in the choice of artistes. He complained about 
the paucity of Muslims in the Broad-casting Bervi(;e and said that their percentage 
was only 9.6. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said he intervened in the debate 
because he took a great deal of interest in the possibility of a common language 
for India. Not one of the members opposite, he said, had objected to the use of 
simple words from any language and they all realized that Urdu was the language 
originally ititended so that people from ail parts of the country and from across 
its border might converse with each other, and that Urdu or Hindustani if they 
preferred to call it, contained words from fdl languages such as English, French, 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and it was a growing language. He had recently 
visited S. India and there he found that recruits from Madras learnt in 10 days to 
communicate ordinary ideas in simple Hindustani and were becoming literate in 
that language iu about 10 weeks. He appealed fur tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise and patience with * the effort to evolve a “lingua franca*’ for the ‘ 
country. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member explained that it had been recognized 
that the salaries paid in this department were inadequate : their readjustment had 
been under active consideration and it was hoped that results would be reached 
fairly soon. Referring to communal composition of the staff, he pointed out that 
after careful examination of the nature of the qualifications necessary and other 
factors, certain posts in the department had been exempted from the Government 
order regarding the percentage of communal representation, but the bulk of the 

S osts came under the communal order. Among all the non-gazetted posts, 
luslims had their 25% representation. The paucity of Muslims in the ranks of 
assistant engineers and technical assistants was explained by the difficult in 
obtaining Muslims with the requisite technical qualifications, but special efforts 
were being made to find ways in which better facilities might be afforded to 
Muslims to enter the technical grade. As regards programmes, AIR’s policy 
must be to make programmes acceptable to the general listener and to reduce the' 
number of items of quasi-religious or mainly communal items without reducing 
purely religious items. Tho motion was pressed to a division and was lost by 
14 votes to 31. The House then adjourned. 

Martial Law in Sind 

loth. MARCH:—The Assembly today rejected by 39 vates to 34 the cut motion 
moved by Mr. Yusuf Haroon, Muslim League member from Bind, to discuss the 
administration of martial law in Bind. Mr. Haroon condemned the introduction 
of martial law in parts of Bind where the Hur trouble did not exist and alleged 
that during the 9 months since the introduction of martial law. Bind bad passed 
through *‘a reign of terror.” He referred to a number of incidents in which he 
assert^ that innocent persons bad died or suffered in concentration camps. The 
Hurs themselves, however, were at large in great numbers, and cultivators in the 
24 
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area affected had left their villagea with the result that land was lying uncultivated. 
He asked that martial law should be removed from areas where there was no Hur 
trouble and that an inquiry should be made into the charges made against its 
administration. The Governor of Sind in December had announced that at least in 
the West part of Sind martial law would be abrogated, but so far that bad not 
been done. 

Mr. C, M. Trivedi, Defence Secretary, denied that there had been “a reign of 
terror" in the martial law area, If the Incidents alleged by the mover had 
happened, how was it that no member had mentioned tlu in earlier in the House or 
brought them to Government's notice? This was the first time that they had been 
mentioned and as far as information available to him went, the allegations were 
incorrect. The military and the police had worked under conditions of great 
difficulty ; the area was enormous and the country difficult owing to lack of 
communication while the civil disobedience movement and the floods added to the 
difliculties. But the situation had now improved considerably and a sense of 
security and order had largely been restored. The task, however, was not complete ; 
all the Hur leaders had not been disposed of ; and it was clear that though the 
state of affairs had changed for the better, the stage had not been reached when 
withdrawal of martial law would be justified. No one was more anxious than 
Government that martial law should not be retained a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary. ^ 

Muslims in Supply Department 

The Jlouse rejected without division Mr. G. B. Nairamfs cut motion to discuss 
the jxrievances of MusliniH in regard to their “meagre share in the services of the 
Supply Department and in the contracts given by tlie I)e))artment." Mr. Nairang 
referred to correspoiidcnco which he had with Bir Homi Mudy on the subject and 
said that Sir Hond gave him a detailed reply but since he resigned the |)Osilion of 
Muslims had deteriorated. Mr. Nairang explained that between A\ig. 1941 end Oct. 
1942 there had been a fall in the percentage of Muslims. For instance, in the grade 
routine staff, the percentage had fallen from 25 to 20. The argument that Muslims 
with technical qualifications w'ere not available had no substance because there were 
hundreds of posts which required no technical qualifications. 

Mr. J. A, Mackeown, Joint Becretary, Bupply Department, said that he must oppose 
the motion not because the department contended that the position of Muslim 
representation was in all respects satisfactory, but because he contended that 
considering the difficulties they had to face • and the effort they were 
making, they deserved no censure but credit for the degree of success 
achieved. It was correct that between August, 1941, and October, 1942, 
there had been a fall in the percentage of Muslims employed compared 
to the total number of staff, but the actual number of Muslims bad in 

most cases increased. Even as regards percentage, it was in excess in 
certain cases. For instance, in the grade of officers of the Chief Contoller 
of Purcliase and Bupply the proportion of Muslims was 40%. Mr. Mackeown 
referred to the difficulties of getting suitable Muslims and said the 

department would welcome help from members of the House in the matter. 
If members of the Muslim League Party would give them the names of 
suitably qualified Muslim officers, the department would give them the 

fullest chance. 

Agriculture in India 

The House gave over two hours to the European Group’s cut motion 
to discuss means whereby the present prosperous agricultural conditions 
might be used for the permanent rehabilitation of agriculture. Mr. G. P. 
Lawson^ moving the motion, wished that something more than a frac¬ 
tion of the hundreds of crores which might be spent to defend the country 
against Nazi domination could be spent on defending it against bad agri¬ 
culture and against a standard of life among agriculturists which was 
lower than that of any other section of the people. He suggested, among 
other things, the fixation of minimum prices for crops and the making 
of central arrangements for dealing with surpluses or deficits. He also 
suggested a crop planning developement of Hydro-electric schemes for the 

supply of power for a number of minor industries and for tube-wells and 
a review of minor crops which could be grown in India and which 
could be used not only for internal consumption but also for export. TMr. 
B* Zf. Gray supported the motion and said that minimum prices could not 
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be maintained unless some purchasing organization on the lines of farmers’ 
co-operative societies existed. Sir Frederick James suggested that one of the 
most valuable uses to which the sterling balances could be put was for 
reconstruction of agriculture, by providing pumps for water supply, tractors, 
thrushing machines and ploughs. Sir Frederick emphasized the need for the 
provision of cheap and effective transport for the agriculturist so that he 
could market his goods. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, gave 
the assurance that all the suggestions made in the course of the debate 
would be examined. Mr. Lawson withdrew his motion. The guillotine was 
then applied and all the demands were passed. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

Itth. MARCH:—The Assembly began the debate on the Ist reading of the 
Finance Bill to-day. Sir Cowasji Jehnngir suggested the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee consisting of members of both Houses and men representing finance 
and business and those whose opinions on finance were worth while to advise the 
Government on questions such as joint war measures arising from the 
financial settlement of 19H9 between HMG and India. He expressed doubts about 
the necessity of creating the pension fund now and said such a procedure might 
result in ultimate loss because the Finance Member would pay a much higher rate 
of interest on the treasury bills which he would have to issue in India than the 
rate he would get from HMG on the fund. Referring to the reconstruction fund 
he said unless the intention was to sterilize a portion of the sterling balances he 
could not understand why largo amounts should be earmarked for an object which 
could not be fulfilled now. He thought it possible for the Government to make a 
statement that they did not intend that sterling balance should be earmarked for 
goods purchased only from ITK. The question whether it would be possible to get 
goods from the UK or not was a domestic one, but the fact that India should be 
free to buy in the cheapest market could not be contested. He also thought that it 
was possible to come to some arrangement whereby the value of sterling vis-a-vis 
the rupee would be stabilized. 

Sir Frederick James said that little reference had been made during discussion 
on the Defence ^Service. 'Ihey owed a duty to these mer), who bad joined from all 
parts of India. He paid a s]'.ecial tribute to the work of the Indian Navy and said 
he understood that Adm. Filzherbert was shortly leaving India. The Admiral bad 
done a great deal to bring the BIN to its present strength and would leave behind 
in India a great many wlio would remember his great work (cheers). About the 
Indian Air Force, Frederick asked wiieiher the latest machines and equipment 
to which the Finance Member referred had arrived. He dealt with a number of 
of ddliculties felt by otlicers, such as the difference in pay and allowance between 
emergency commissioned and' regular officers, passage facilities, accommodation and 
differences in allowances made to dependants of European and Indian prisoners 
of war. 

Mr. Oovind F. Deshmukh joined in paying a tribute to the services to this 
country of Adm. Fitzberbert. He stressed the need of having a well-planned post¬ 
war recoilBtruclioii programme and urged that steps be taken to prevent a slump 
in trade and agriculture. The purchase of tractors and high-power machinery for 
use in India would be sheer waste of money unless it was preceded by the 
introduction of a system of collective farming. With the present small holdings 
and lack of settled labour, it was no use buying heavy agricultural goods. Propa¬ 
ganda by the National War Front was also criticized by Mr. Deshmukh who felt it 
was not good to be told that if we did not do a certain thing we stood to lose. 
The line should be that if we did a certain thing we stood to gain. The proposal 
of a direct reciprocal aid agreement with the UH. would not only be of financial 
advantage but would also help India fo improve her political status especially if 
other similar agreements with other United Nations could follow. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed spoke next for 75 minutes and had not finished when the 
House rose. He explained why sterling credits arose and accumulated and sug. 
gested that they should be kept as a fioating account and not be invested in long 
term contracts for it was uncertain when money would be required. These assets 
should be spent in purchasing heavy industrial machinery which India would 
require immediately after the war and the purchases should be made from any 
country and in the cheapest market. He emphasized the importance of entering 
into a direct Lease-Leud arrangement with the UB and said it should not be 
limited to our defence requirements but should also cover trade needs and scientific 
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apparatus. The time had also come for economic link-up among the United 
Nations. If this was done it would give great currency stability both in war time 
and after the war* If this was not done now there was a danger of a defence in 
world economy after the war. The Finance Member should put this proposal on 
behalf of India to the other members of the United Nations. He deprecated talk 
of inflation and traced it to enemy-engineered plans to upset trade, dislocate currency 
and disturb the food markets. If business increased, currency would increase and 
expand. T’he tendency of hoarding encouraged by enemies of the country must 
also be taken into account. The theory of a metalling backing of currency was 
out of date. Gold and silver were no longer currencies or commodities because no 
value could be attached to locked up treasures. Currency had to expand with the 
needs of the country. Sir Ziaiiddin strongly criticized the reduction in the per¬ 
centage of Muslims in the Supply Department. He had not finished when the 
President adjourned the House. 

I2th. MARCH :—Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed commented on the preference 
shown to the textile industry by the Supply Department at the expense 
of other industries particularly leather. After urging strict adherence to the 

communal riots resolution of 1934 in all Departments of the Government 
he criticized the food policy and concluded by emphasising that the three 
essentials to be safeguarded for the welfare of the country were food, currency 
and transport. 

Dr, Sir Ratanji Dalai dwelt on the advantages to India of the Indo- 

British connexion. He was convinced that India would become a self-govern¬ 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth of Nations. India required large 
naval, land and air forces for her defence, particularly when she became 
free. The present expansion of the Defence forces was a step in the right 
direction. Defence expenditure was not in any way greater than India’s needs. 

“In the battle of bread, bania has beaten the British hollow,’* said 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, attacking the Government of India’s food policy. On 
the last 3i years of war, India has reached the peak of her sacrifice and 
a vast majority of the people were uiiderfed and underclothed. Disput¬ 
ing the statement that the purchasing power of the people had increased, 

be said that withdrawals to the extent of Rs. 51 crores had taken place 

in the present war period from the post office savings banks and cash 

certificates. Food and clothing were the two most vital problems of the 
country today. The Government had failed to achieve any success in reliev¬ 
ing the situation. He criticized the Government’s withdrawal of control of 

wheat prices and remarked that, whereas in England prices of essential commodities 
had only increased by 21% above the pre-war level in India, the price was 

between 100% and 200°/p. Mr. Mehta complained that the Commerce De¬ 
partment had not explained what exactly was the position of the UK.C.O. 
Reports had reached him regarding the increasing influence of the Corpo¬ 

ration in India’s export trade. Referring to sugar, he said that the Govern¬ 
ment, by permitting an increase in price of Rs. 2-5 per maund, had made 
a free gift of Rs. 3J crores to the manufacturers at the cost of the 

consumer. Some of the biggest manufacturers in Bombay and the U.P. had 

told him that they never wanted the increase. He argued that inflation 

existed in the country to the extent of Rs. 200 crores of currency, mak¬ 
ing allowance for increase in population, expansion of trade and industry, 

and hoarding etc.. It was wrong, therefore, to say that there was no infla¬ 
tion at all in India. Dwelling on the political deadlock, Mr. Jamnadas 
declared that the solution of the deadlock which began on August 8 last 

year was incredibly simple ; but fasting was not the method and the con¬ 

ference-holders in Bombay were not the people to bring it about. Who were 
these buBV bodies to presume to stand as hostages for Mr. Gandhi ? Mr. 
Gandhi himself had declared that he was prepared to reconsider the posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Gandhi should, therefore, be allowed to be among the members 

of the Working Committee even under detention, and, if they came to 
the conclusion that the “sabotage resolution” of Congress of August 8, should be 
withdrawn, the Government should also withdraw the order of detention of 
all Congressmen. In order that prestige on both sides might be saved, 
both decisions might be announced simultaneously. As regards the solution 
of the larger deadlock between Britain and India, he asked that H.M.G* 
should declare their loyalty to the Atlantic Charter in respect of India, 
India’s freedom would then be assured. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai complained that the House and even the Finance 
Committee were not informed when a decision was reached in respect of joint war 
liabilities. He joined in the demand for an ad hoc committee to consider the 
question at this stage. Coming to taxation, be considered that it was quite unneces¬ 
sary as the whole deficit could have been met by borrowing. He said that the 
middle classes and the small industrialists were already overburned. The tax on 
vanaspati was also unjust. He criticized the Government on the working of the 
policy of Indianization in the Army and said that there were not enough Indians 
in officers’ ranks. He also said that the majority of the clerical staff at HQ were 
Europeans. Mr. Navalrai had not finished when the House adjourned till the 15th. 

15th. MARCH Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, concluding his unfinished speech of 
Friday last, urged the Government to start negotiations with the Congress for the 
removal of the political deadlock and to release Congress leaders, or at last allow 
the members of the Congress Working Committee to be with Mr. Gandhi in order 
to give them the opportunity to revise their attitude and thus throw the burden 
on them. Outlining the Muslim League attitude towards the Finance Bill, Sir 
Mohammed Yam'm Khan said that, in view of the Government’s attitude, the 
Muslim League Party had no choice but to vote against the Finance Bill. If 
prices had been eflfectively controlled, the food and cloth situation in the country 
would not have deteriorated. He thought that the whole deficit could have been met 
by a stricter control of Government expenditure. Regarding the political problem, 
he wanted the British Government to trust the country if the Congress could 
not be trusted. There should be a clear declaration of Inaia’s freedom so that 
she could fight the war as one of the United Nations. 

Mr. K. O. Amhedgaonkar, Deputy Secretary, Food Department, replying to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, said that, if in the nattle for bread the bania had triumphed, 
it was not only against the Government but against the consuming public. It 
was not a matter for gloating over but for strong public condemnation. It was 
not only Government action that could remedy this, but strong public opinion, 
and he hoped the House would give its co-operation in order to create it. 
Referring to sugar prices, Mr. Ambedgaonkar said that, so far as manufacturers 
in Bombay were concerned, the statement that the increase of Rs. 2 5 per md, 
was a gift to them was correct, but on other points Mr. Mehta’s informant was 
wrong. It was only after examining the question in great detail that the increase 
of Rs. 2*5 was decided upon. Many factories would otherwise have closed down. 
It was true that even the increased price had not solved the problem in Bengal. 
The price was not fixed in relation to the cost of production in Bengal but on 
the average cost in the whole of India. On any other basis it was not possible to 
have a control price. The fact remained that sugar was still the cheapest commo¬ 
dity in the country. 

Mr, E, L, C. Qwilt (European Group) urged the collaboration of the Central 
Government with the provinces in an attempt to reach uniformity in the payment 
of dearness living allowance by the various industries and the immediate intro¬ 
duction of price control measures. He considered there was little reason shown ih 
the adoption of the payment of dearness allowance on a scale dependent upon the 
incidence of the cost of living if there was no parallel price control of the product 
of the industry concerned, and, if this procedure was permitted to continue without 
the fixation of ceiling prices of commodities, it would inevitably lead to economic 
disaster, for who but the State and the individuals comprising it paid these 
allowances ? Turning to the subject of import licences, he pointed out the delays 
that occurred in granting them and said a huge waste of time occurred not in the 
actual examination of the files, but in transit from one Department to another and 
suggested that, if the Government could employ commercial experts to assist them 
in production, they could also import similar advice to overhaul their filing 
system. Mr Gwilt also referred to the constant chanps, resulting from the rapid 
expansion of so many Departments in Delhi, not only in their personnel, but in the 
location of the Department itself and asked the Government to set up a Central 
Inquiry Bureau for the convenience of visitors. Mr Gwilt drew the Government’s 
attention to the need to control prices, especially of foods and drugs, imported not 
only at the peril of the ships that brought them to India and the lives of those 
who manned these ships, but at great sacrifice of the people from whose countries 
they were shipped. He asked what the attitude of HMG would be if they were 
made aware of the fact that the people of Britain were being asked to make 
sacrifices in order to provide a black market for the middlemen in this country. He 
asked the Government to pot a stop to this profiteering immediately. 
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Mr C. M. Trivedi, Defence Secretary, endorsed wholeheartedly the appreciative 
references made in the House to the brilliant achievements of the troops, the 
Navy and the Air Forces in India and their many deeds of conspicuous gallantry 
and valour in several theatres of war. 

About Sir Frederick James's observations on war correspondents, Mr. Trivedi 
said that the majority of war correspondents had taken a consistently balanced view 
of our operations in Burma and so had the Indian Press on the whole, though 
it was true that in certain sections of the Press particularly overseas the modest 
announcement made in the communique of December 19 was hailed as the beginning 
of the reconquest of Burma. On occasions it was advisable for those responsible for 
publicity to pass over in silence speculations or even exaggerations in the Press 
in order that the enemy might not obtain information of some value. Subject to 
this consideration, he assured Sir Frederick that it had been and would continue to 
be the constant endeavour of the Directorate of Public Relations through contacts 
with the Press or war correspondents or by other means to ensure that publicity 
was conducted in a manner which would avoid cither excessive optimism or undue 
pessimism, Mr. Trivedi declared that in no single com]>aiable case was the i^ay 
of an officer of the Indian Army while a prisoner of war less than the pay drawn 
by a British {service officer in captivity : in fact, the pay of an officer of the Indian 
Army while a prisoner of war was always greater than tliat of a British Service 
officer. He added that it had now been decided that the marriage allowance and 
lodging allowance of officers of the Indian Army would not be cut by 25% while 
they were prisoners of war. In addition, separation allowance which was not 
granted ))reviou8ly would be given in full. 

Mr. Trivedi said that the completion of the 10-squadron plan for the Indian 
Air Force announced in the Assembly in Nov. 1941 was now in sight. A certain 
number of modern aircraft had already reached India and more were due to arrive. 
The limiting factor now wp not the lack of modern types of aircraft but an in¬ 
sufficiency of trained technical Indian personnel for ground duties. It was hoped 
however to form 7 squadrons by the end of June, 1943, and to complete the full 
10-gquadron programme by tlie end of this year. This would give India an air 
force exactly 10 times its size at the outbreak of the war and for the Jst time in 
its history India would have a modern air force equipped with modern aircraft and 
able to take an active part in the defence of her frontiers. In addition to this 
scheme, it had been decided to undertake 2 further important Indian Air Force 
expansion measures: (1) The introduction of a scheme for the appointment of a 
number of Indian Air Force personnel to RAF staffs and units in India to gain 
experience in established units working under war conditions and (2) Indianization 
of the balloon equadrons. 

Mr. Trivedi announced that arrangements had been made for a squadron of 
the lAF to be at the Delhi air[)ort on March 21, to give members of the Central 
Legislature an opportunity of seeing for themselves a modern squadron of the 
lAF. He hoped members would give Government their advice and assistance in 
obtaining the airmen-techniciaus necessary for the expansion of the lAF, 

Giving figures of the proportion of British and Indian officers in the army, he 
said at the outbreak of war it was 5.5 British to 1 Indian officer. On September 
3, 1942, it was 4.5 to 1. Permanent com missions, however, were not given at present 
either to Indian or British oflicers, and officers for the expanding forces were 
obtained by the grant of emergency coromisBions. On September 3, 1940, the 
proportion of emergency commissioned British officers to Indian officers was 2.75 
to 1. On September 3, 1942 the corresponding proportion was 1.5 to 1. While 
the number of British emergency commissioned officers had increased since 
September 3, 1940, liy about 350%, the number of Indian emergency commissioned 
officers had increased by over 600%. 

A voice : “l hat is not the way to look at it.” 

Mr. Trivedi said that there was practically unlimited further scope for the 
appointment of Indians as emergency commissioned officers. The difficulty was a 
shortage of suitable candidates coming forward. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Navalrai that permanent commissioDB should be given could not possibly be 
accepted. It would be out of the question both on financial and other grounds to 
build up the army required for war on the basis of permanent employment. The 
Indian Air Force was purely an Indian service but because fully trained Indian 
officers were not available, it had been necessary to employ a small number of RAF 
officers as a temporary measure. Their percentage was only 2J. 

Bir A* H. Okaznavi^ speaking amid many interruptions, particularly from the 
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Finance Member, deaU with the sterling balances and said that the U.S., Canada 
and S. Africa had all obtained from Britain payments more by dia-inveatments of 
British assets in those countries than by opening sterling credits in London. 

Finance Member : What is Canada doing now ? 

Sir Ahdul Halim said that on the Argentine’s insistence, Britain had agreed 
to give them a gold guarantee clause. 

Finance Member :—That was before the war. 

Sir Ahdul Halim :—Whether before or after the war does not matter. Give 
us the same guarantee. 

He went on to endorse the suggestions made by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry to utilize the sterling balances for the liquida¬ 
tion of British investments in India, payment for purchases in durable assets 
like capital goods and payment in part in gold and dollars. He entered a protest 
against ‘‘the frittering away” of the sterling balances in funding pensions and 
creating a Reconstruction Fund. Criticizing the income-tax administration, he 
took strong exception to the insisteiu'c on Indian assessees, and not Eurnpean 
assessees, submitting on oath a statfunent of total wealth. 'I'he law did not 
require this, and he indicated that a test case might have to be fought in order 
to establish the law on the subject. He dwelt on what he described as the British 
business man’s cry for more agricnlhirization of the country and on Mr. R. R. 
Haddow’s “closed fiat” shown at Indian industrialists and declared that India 
would resist any attempt to deprive her of her right to shape her economic and 
industrial structure in her best interests. 

Speaking on the general situation. Sir Abdul Halim complained that Govern¬ 
ment by their action in connexion with Mr. Gandhi’s fast had not only missed a 
great opportunity of bringing about an atmosphere in which reconciliation both 
between the communities and between them and Government would have been 
possible, but they had in the process lost the services of 3 Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council who had the largest*support of fl\e people. Mr. Gandhi’s release might 
well have enlisted the energies of the remaining years of his life to the healing of 
differences between the communities and between them and Government. Sir 
Abdul Halim, however, affirmed his faith in the good sense of the British people, 
if not in the present ruling class, and he hoped that co-operation between Britain 
and India would soon he established. 

16th. MARCHDr. B. R, Ambedicar, Labour Member, replying to charges of 
Government “extravagance” in the use of paper, pointed out that, while shortage 
of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. He gave figures of publications 
in England and India and said that, wliile in England in 1940, 11,000 publications 
were issued the figure for India was 15,000. Sir Frederick James had referred to 
the waste involved in republication in provincial “Gazettes” of notifications in the 
“Gazette of India.’' Dr. Ambedkar said this was necessary because the “Gazette” 
provided the primary j^roof in law and the ’’Gazette,” therefore, was the last thing 
to which economy should be ruthlessly applied. The Government nevertheless had 
applied as much economy as was possible. Matter which once occupied IJ pages 
was now compressed into J a column. Margins had been cut out and the Govern¬ 
ment had circularised Provincial Governments to ascertain whether republication 
of certain matter in provincial “Gazettes” was absolutely essential. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had also abolished about 140 forms and suspended others. “Indian 
Information” was to be reduced to J its present size and the Controller of Printing 
and Btationery had been given power to examine the essentiality of any |f)ublication. 
Dr. Ambedkar said he was not ready at this stage without further information 
to accept the suggestion to form a committee of the kind which was said to be 
at work in the UK. but the Government of India had obtained financial 
sanction for the appointment of a commercial Master Printer who would be able 
to do .what the Committee in England was said to have done. 

As regards Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s complaint that no Indian labour represen¬ 
tative had been invited to the Dominion Labour Conference, Dr. Ambedkar said 
that his Department was not consulted by the conveners of the Conference and 
it could not therefore, do anything in the matter. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang (Muslim League) raised the question of represen¬ 
tation of Muslims in the Central Government Services and objected to the 
Government’s answers to questions on the subject. He also referred to the 
difficulties of Oriental language newspapers in the matter of newsprint and asked 
the Government to increase their quotas. 

Mr* Frank Anthony referred to the salaries and allowances of British and 
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Indian commiBsioned ofiicerB. He alleged that 99-9/10% of the British emergency 
comroisBioned officers at present were really Anglo-Indiane, but, because of the 
higher scale of pay given to European commisgioned officers, they made the 
statement that they were Europeans. It was also the case, he declared, that 
the better educated class of Anglo-Indians refused to deny their Indian parentage 
and drew the lower scale of pay. He was not asking the Government to lower 
the salary of British officers but to increase the level of income and allowance 
of Indian commissioned officers. Mr. Anthony complained that Anglo-Indians 
were not permitted to offer themaelves for service in the lAF., so they went to 
England and were admitted to the RAF and were doing well. Dyson, who 
held the record with 6 Italian planes brought down in 15 minutes, was an 
Anglo-Indian. 

Sir Vithal Narayan Chandavarkar, attempting to clear up misunderstandings 
about the part played by tlie cotton textile industry, said that, if there was any 
industry which had foreseen the wisdom of control of production for war purposes 
and for civil supply, it was the textile industry. It had done its best to maintain 
production at its highest level and bad done everything above board. One reason 
for the rise in prices was the failure of export control. Men came from the 
Middle East and in a short time were able to export large quantities of cloth. 
Sir Vithal Narayan agreed with the criticism that Rs. 4U crores as the yield from 
KPT was an under-estimate and said that a substantial amount of this would be 
contributed by the Bombay mills alone, including those controlled by him. He 
charged Government with laxity in the collection of EPT and said that some of 
the concerns controlled by him had not yet been assessed for Oct. 1941. He also 
suggested the issue of taxation reserve certificates through which Government 
could get advance payments of taxes in cash on payment of a small interest 
as in England. 

Criticizing the payment of cash bonus to employeefl, he said it was the Bombay 
Government which was substantially responsible for the* introduction of this system 
in Bombay, and he knew of cases in which even 6 months’ wages had been paid as 
bonus. Government themselves were encouraging this because the Income-tax 
Department had exempted these amounts from September. Having once introduced the 
system of cash bonus, it would not be possible to alter it, but he suggested that 
a ceiling limit should be placed on cash bonus and investment of the balance in 
other ways should be encouraged. He objected to the fixing of Rs. 5,000 as the 
limit for the income-tax surcharge and said it should not be leas than Rs. 15,000, 
The lower limit was hard on fixed wage earners, who were mostly middle class 
people and the backbone of the country. About inflation, he declared that it was 
time for Government to have an Economic Advisory Council which the Treasury 
should consult. He also asked that no decision ought to be taken regarding the 
disposal of sterling balance now. He urged political parties in the country to 
form at least a united national opposition if a National Government was 
impossible. 

Khan Bahadur G. AT. .IL Shahban, surveying the different aspects of the 
Finance Member’s Budget speech, expressed satisfaction with the allocation between 
borrowing and taxation and asked if it was not proper to make borrowing more 
attractive in view of the fact that puldic response in the past liad not been what it 
should be. Ho maintained that national leaders whose co-operation the Government 
had spurned for various reasonB, could raise in the matter of a few months loans 
far exceed!^ those which the Government got in the last 3^ years war. 

He (B&cribed the funding of reconstruction plans with the country’s sterling 
asseta in England, as an unfair financial deal, and said it had evoked the deepest 
suspicion in the country. He asked the Government to respect national opinion. 
The speaker also referred to the growing resentment in India’s commercial circles 
against the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 
The establishment of a National Government at the Centre immediately 
to end the present impasse and to stir up India’s war effort was 
demanded by Sardar Sant Singh, who narrated “the repeated failures 
of the British Government to meet the political aspiration of India. He 
suggested that the Viceroy should invite the different parties and interests in 
the country and ask them to select a leader, who should be entrusted with the 
task of forming a National Government. If the Congress and Muslim League stood 
out, let them do so, but power should be transferred to other elements in the 
country. He urged the Government not to intensify feelings of frustration in the 
country any more but to try to end the political deadlock with the least possible 
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delay. Criticizing the recent Government booklet regarding Congress responsibility 
for the disturbances, he asked what was wrong in tne motives of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress if they desired the freedom of the country and wanted to prevent 

Indian soil from becoming a war theatre. He gave the analogy of England and 

asked if similar motives did not prevail among the entire ptople there. He 

objected to tlie presence of a large number of foreign troops in India and asked 
why the naanpower of India was not fully tapped. He demanded more representa¬ 
tion^ of Sikhs in the higher Government services, and supported the demand for 
the increase of newsprint quota for vernacular newspapers. 

Mr. Nauman commented on the paucity of Aluslims in the Services and 
the small share they had in promotions and extensions of service. He said that 
the Government which had called Congressmen rebels were treating them diflferently 
from Hurs who were also called rebels. What was the explanation for this 

discriminatory treatment ? Was it because one was Hindu and the other .Muslim ? 
He asked Government to do something for the vernacular Press in the country in 
the matter of newsprint. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

17th. MARCH :—By 48 votes to 21, the Assembly this afternnon passed -the 
let. rending of the Finatue Bill. 'I'he motion tlmt the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill today. 
Dr. P, N. Banf‘rje(t, Leader, Nationalist Party, said that the Bill was the 7th. or 
8th. measure of taxation of tlie country in recent years. He complained that the 
Finance Member’s reply on the question of sterling balances was unsatisfactory 
and asked that a committee of the House be appointed to place itself in touch 
with the currents of tliought abroad and safeguard the interests of this country, 

Mr. Hooaeinbhny Laljee, Leader, Independent Party, after observing that India’s 
contribution to the war effort ha<l been groat and that many Indians had gone 
abroad to defend the Empire, asked if it did not entitle India to be treated on a 
par with other members of tin* United Nations. He said that no regular post-war 
reconstruction ])lans w<'re being thought out by the Indian Government, whereas 
the USA.. Britain and otlu'r countries were actively planning for their peace-time 
future. He pleaded that war industries should be made permanent. In overseas 
trade the Government should see to it that the commerce and industry of this 
country did not occupy a subordinate position, but a position of equality with 
other countries. 

An emphatic demand for the immediate transfer of power to Indian hands 
was made by yawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, who asserted that the present Government of India was completely 
divorced from public opinion and did not enjoy the confidence of the people. 

He said : “It is most unfortunate that altlmugh every other country which 
is involved in this war is making an all-out effort, in India alone the Government 
and the people are total strangers. It is, therefore, natural that the India Govern¬ 
ment, not enjoying the confidence of the people, should have its actions looked upon 
with 8Uspi(*ion.” The Nawabzuda observed that “Indianization without populariza¬ 
tion” was like changing a gramophone without changing the records. Criticism of 
the present Government would continue, he said, until real power was transferred to 
the representatives of the people. “If you want the people to be with you, 
you must take into your confidence at least those parties which are willing to 
co-operate with you.” He claimed that the assertion that Britain’s readiness to 
transfer power had started trouble in the country did not hold water. On the 
other hand, it was an excuse tor not transferring power. He referred to the Home 
Member’s speech in which the latter had declared the Congress a party of rebels 
who had forfeited the riglits of citizenship. The Government’s demand for unity 
amounted to the Muslim League going and negotiating with the Congress, which, 
according to Government, had forfeited the right to citizenship. This alone 
would show, he said, that there was no willingness on the part of the Government 
to part with power. 

Explaining the Muslim League’s view-point, the Nawabzada said that the 
Muslim League had left the decision about Pakistan to the Muslim masses who 
had been characterized by Pt. Jawabarlal Nehru as “not reactionary and are with 
the Congress.” If that was so, there could have been no apprehension among the 
Hindus that the League might infiuence the decision of the Muslim masses. 
The apprehension, however, was based on the fact that the Muslim masses were 
the Muslim League and the Muslim League was the Muslim masses. He asserted 
that the demand for Pakistan was not undemocratic and said : ^Democracy does 
not mean tyranny of the numerical majority over the minority but a system of 
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aacertaining the will of the people as to how they desire to be governed.” About 
Sir Frederick James^ idea! of a United States of India, the speaker said that 
there must be independent States before there could be a United States of India. 
He appealed to the Hindus to realize that it was impossible to ignore 100,000 000 
Muslims and their separate existence. Appealing to the United Nations, he con¬ 
cluded : “If you want to save humanity and shorten this war, you must fully 
mobilize the resources of this country. 'I'oday only 10% of these resources have 
been utilized. The response to war loans is a case in point. India has immense 
resources and manpower, and even now the fullest support and co-operation of the 
parties willing to co-operate are available to the United Nations. Take the hand 
of friendship now offered once again, for nothing will satisfy the people of India 
unless real power is transferred to their representatives. It is for you to make 
the choice.” 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, winding up the debate, concluded 
with a stern warning to the Bombay Cotton Market, ‘‘He had,” he declared, 
“rarely seen a more disgusting or disgraceful spectacle than that provided by that 
market during the last few days. There was no justification to have run the level 
of the price of cotton as had been done. If they indulge in this type of action, 
Government will mobilize the whole of its resources in order to defeat and crush 
them (Loud cheers). They have not only made it difficiilt to inovicle cheap cloth 
for the poor man ; they have introduced a serious obstacle in our |>rogiamme of 
crop planning in order to secure the food production wliicb we need to solve the 
food problem ; they have acted in the most anti-social way they posailjly could. 
It is nothing less than economic sabotage. I assure the House that Government 
is ceriainlv not going to take that kind of thing lying down and are going to take 
the most (irastic steps to prevent it. I have learned a lesson from the behaviour 
of the market, and if the speculators think I have said my last word on February 
27 they may find they are very badly mistaken” (Renewed cheers). About post-war 
reconstruction, Hir Jeremy, earlier in his speech, said that Government were 
acutely conscious that reconstruction had become an urgent matter and it had to 
be dealt with now and they had decided to take up the matter at the highest level. 
They had decided that reconstruction should be dealt with by a committee of the 
Executive Council in the same way as the gearing-tip of the’ war effort wbs dealt 
with by the War Resources Committee of the Council. The Viceroy would 
naturally be President of the committee as he was President of the War Resources 
Committee. The deputy president would be Bir J. P. Hrivastava who had been 
asked to undertake the responsibility of presiding at all ordinary meetlngg. 
There would be various sub-committees of that committee and these would be 
presided over by members in charge of the subjects most directly affected, and in 
these sub-committees the association of non-ofiicial representatives would naturally 
arise. One of these committees would be the committee dealing with internal and 
international trade. The Finance Member emphasized that reconstruction was 
essentially the work of the whole Government and it could not be a question to 
be left to a single dejiartment to be set up. About the Reconstruction Fund itself, 
the Finance Member made it clear that he would not hesitate to abandon the idea 
of segregating funds if the House did not like it. It was not necessary for the 
idea of the Reconstruction Fund that a part of the sterling balances should be 
removed from the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. It might be found 
equally effective to determine what was the amount of these assets which should be 
earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 

On the question of defence expenditure, Bir Jeremy observed that he was not so 
innocent or foolish as to hope that in the task which he had had to undertake of 
arguing with HMG the case on behalf of the Gevernraent of India and on behalf 
of the country of India he would receive any single word of approbation whatever 
might be the outcome of his efforts ; and he had not been disappointed in that ex¬ 
pectation (Laughter). He accepted the observation of one of the speakers that the 
test of Government’s efforts in this respect should be the results. Then could it 
be argued, he asked, that the charge which India had been asked to bear was 
unreasonable in relation to the magnitude of the cost of defending this country in 
the circumstances which arose during the last 12 months. If members looked at a 
country like New Zealand with a population of approximately 3,(X)0,0(X) people 
they would be surprised to find that the defence expenditure borne by a country 
of that size was not entirely incomparable with the Defence Budget that India 
has hitherto had to shoulder. There were certain people who would argue that 
was not India’s war in tha sensa In wbic^i it was a war that concerned other 
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member* of the Commonwealth or the United Nations. He knew that very few 
members of the House would support that argument, but there was a considerable 
body of Indian opinion which put forward that view. Nevertheless, he was 
surprised to find that same body of opinion considered that India should make a 
profit out of the war and they did not think there was anything tainted in the 

E rofits which accrued to them from activities no part of which, they say, should 
e charged to the cost of India. 

Dealing with critics who argued that the Financial Settlement regarding war 
expenditure laid upon India a burden which was beyond her capacity, the Finance 
Member pointed out that these critics were in a dilemma, On the one hand they 
complained of the amount of the total cost charged against India, and on the 
other expressed considerable uneasiness about the size of the sterling balances 
mounting in Indians credit, Surely they must realize that in so far as the cost of 
operations was not borne by India, to that extent the payments she received from 
HMG must increase and the sterling balances must also increase with the-m. 'I'he 
cost of war fell either on the one or the other side, and you could not legitimately 
complain at the same time that IndiaV defence expenditure was too high and the 
sterling balances which accrued to India were too high. Moreover, was there any 
one who, when his house was on fire and he and his family were in danger, would 
say it was too expensive to save himself and his family and property ? ii^ir 
Jeremy then spoke on the difficulty of obtaining exact information about Lease- 
Lend supplies, particularly the difficnlties of determining on whose account various 
categories of goods were received, whether they were on account of HMG or of 
India herself, and also the complications introduced by the non-arrival or delayed 
arrival of documents giving the value or quantity of goods, and so on. It was 
because of these dilhculties and not because of any secretiveness that fuller 
information could not be given at this stage. Accounts could only be made up at 
the end of the year when it was known for what particular purposes the articles 
had been utilized, and this was being done in respect of 1942 in which year 
Lease-Lend supplies first began to arrive in India in substantial quantities. About 
Sir 0. Jehaiigii’s estimate of the proceeds of EPT still outstanding, the Finance 
Member expressed disagreement with his figure and said that Government had 
gone into the matter with some care, but he was aware of the difficulties and was 
making every effort to ensure that the lag between the time when the tax became 
available and was collected was shortened as far as possible. The whole of the 
Moslem League Parly and some members of the Nationalist Party voted against 
the Government, while other Nationalist members and all members of the 
Independent Party voted with the Government. 

18th. MARCH The Assembly today passed the Finance Bill without division, 
after agreeing to 2 official amendments of a minor character. The amendments 
were moved by Sir John Sheehy and were for the omission of the provisons to 
sub-clauses 5 and 7 of clause 5 of the Bill. Sir John explained that these 
provisions had been included in the Bill by inadvertence. 

During discussion of the clauses, Pandit Nilkantha Las's amendment for the 
omission of the salt tax was lost without division, bo were Mr. A, N, 
Chattopadhya's amendment seeking to reduce from 1 anna to 4 anna the postage 
rate for every tola or fraction thereof exceeding a tola and Mr. Lalchand NavalraVs 
amendment to reduce from 6 to 4 annas the parcel rate over 40 tolas. • 

^ Tobacco Excise Bill 

The House also passed today the ^st reading of the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
was discussing the clauses when it rose for the day. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared 
that the tafX would press more heavily on the lower grades of tobacco than on the 
higher and would, therefore, hit the poor man more than the rich. Mr. T, T, 
Krishnamachari regarded the Bill as an invasion of the provincial sphere of 
taxation and said that in making the agriculturists responsible for filling complicated 
forms and returns, the Government showed total ignorance of the Indian 
agriculturists* condition. Mr. Hossainbhai Laljee considered that this obligation 
imposed on the agriculturist would lead to harassment and be an additional tax 
on him because he would have to employ someone else to fill in forms. Messrs 
A, N, Chattopadhyaya^ Azhar Ali and A, N. Dam opposed the Bill. Pt. Nilkanta 
Das, describing tobacco as ''an index of the conquest of the civilized East by the 
uncivilized West” (laughter), declared himself in favour of the tax, but asked 
Government not to **molest” the cultivator in levying it. Dr. Bannerjee opposed the 
tax on country tobacco. Maulana Zafaralu after remarking that he could not 
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corapoee verfles without a “hookah*^ in front of him (laughter), asked that the 
rules under the Bill should bp examined by a committee of the House before 
enforcement. Mr. Qovind Deshmukh suggested that the filling in of forms should 
be Government’s responsibility and not the cultivator’s. Sir Jeremy Raisman 
explained that though the idea of introducing the tax occurred to him at the 
time of last budget, it was realized that the matter required a great deal of caretul 
work and accordingly an officer was placed on special duty to study the matter 
in all its details. That officer made a report from which the Finance Member 
concluded that the tax was feasible and that there were no serious difficulties 
provided certain important principles were kept in mind. One of these was that 
the tax should be levied at a point most removed from the cultivator. Government 
had in fact taken the greatest care to refrain as far ns possible from any 
undue interference with the grower. The Finance Member claimed ihat so 
far from being any disadvantage, the tax would be a great advantage to the grower. 
In the course of the Government’s investigation, unmerous ways of improving the 
position of the grower had been found, and those concerned with the improvement 
of the grower’s condition, the quality of the leaf and the conditions of marketing 
regarded the Rs. 10 lakhs allotted for the grower’s benefit as a very useful sum 
indeed and cousidered that a great deal could he done with it. The House passed 
the motion for consideration, and during discussion of the ( lauses rejected without 
a division Mr. Ohattopaddhya’s amendment proposing omission of the tux on 
country tobacco, 'i'he House then adjourned till Saturday, the 20lh. March, when 
the Bill was passed by 42 votest to 23. The Muslim League and the Nationalist 
Party voted against the Bill. All amendments moved by the Nationalist Party 
were lost. The only amendment accepted was the one moved by Sir George 

Spence, Secretary Legislative Department, to define “factory” as any premises in 
which tobacco was manufactured. 

During the debate on the Bill Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member 
assured the House that it would be the primary care and object of Govern¬ 
ment to see that the tax was collected with the minimum inconvenience 
to the grower and in a manner which would not constitute a tax on 

agriculture. Moving consideration of the Vanaspati Excise Bill, the Finance 
Member said that the import of vegetable oil which was as high as 458, 
000 cwts. in 1929 fell away until it was practically negligible. 'Jhe total 
production at present in India was estimated at about 1U0,0G0 tons p.a. 
There was further potential capacity for expansion, but the difliculty of 
getting plant and metal containers and of tianspoitation were some of the 
Factors which restricted expansion. He refuted the idea that he had a pre¬ 

judice against this commodity. He recognized that this was a useful food 
product and an element in the diet of the people. As for the objection 
to a “kitchen tax,” he said he was satisfied that it would not be posi- 

sible to found a system of taxation in India on a basis which entirely 
excluded taxation of articles of food. Judging from figures in his posses¬ 
sion, it was curious that the mice level which had been put up follow¬ 

ing the announcement of the duty was at the present moment only a 
little higher than in December. In fact, prices had reached a point at 
whicli it was impossible for the trade at the present moment to pass the 
duty on to the consumer. A greater part of the tax would come out of 

the profits of the trade and not from consumer. Moving that the Bill 

be circulated, Sardar Sant Singh asserted that, notwithstanding public pre¬ 

judice in the past, Vanaspati ghee had come to be usea as an indepen¬ 
dent medium of cooking and occupied its own place beside ghee. He pleaded 
that the public be given a chance to discuss the evils and bei^^fits aris¬ 
ing out of this taxation. Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, declared that members 
of the Muslim League Party had decided to oppose every taxation measure 
of Government, irrespective of its merits, because when people had no confi¬ 
dence in the Government they did not like to place more and more money 
into its hands. Government was only interested in the Assembly passing 
Bills to raise taxes and was absolutely unresponsive to public demands and 

wishes. He claimed also that Government had different standards for dif- 

ferent communities. Sir Frederick Tames wanted to know the reason why 
Government selected Vanaspati for taxation. Was it due to the fact that 

there were no administrative difficulties in respect of this trade, he asked. 
He, however, did not oppose the tax as it did not amount to much and 
was ouly a war measure. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta said that even if Vanaspati 
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was left uncovered by a tax, Government would be able to balance its bud¬ 
get by otier ways and means. He, therefore, appealed to Government to strike 
a compromise with the Opposition and respect their wishes. His main com¬ 
plaint was that the poor were taxed by Government and at the sauie time 
fleeced by the market and the cumulative efiect of it all was that their 
vitality was being sapped. Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the vegetable 
product industry was fully organized and the manufacturer would be able 

to see that tax was paid by the consumer. Mr. Ramratan Gupta took 

the view that it was not fair to tax a vital part of the poor mnn^s 

food. Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi and Bhai Parmanand also opposed taxation 
of the poor. Sir Jeremy RaiamaUt replying to the debate, opposed circulation 
of the Bill because it was a simple measure. He explained that he had never 

said that such and such a tax was merely a war-time or emergency tax. 

He knew that a certain amount of taxation which had been necessitated 

by the war would, in due course, come under review and he trusted that 
a time might come when it would not be necessary to pinch the demands 
of the State so high. He, however, would not give any kind of guarantee 

on that subject. Replying to other points of objection, Sir Jeremy reiterated 
what he had emphasizecT on several occasions before that nobody would be 
happier than he if not a single rupee of the E.P.T. accrued to Government 
from the operation of the textile industry. If those who carried on the 

industry were content to trade upon a basis which left them nothing more 

than their standard profits, he would be quite happy. He would repeat 
that if that industry or any other industry would so organize itself as 

to sell its products to the poor at a price which would not yield profits 

higher than what they made in their standard periods, he was prepared to 
base his budget on that basis. (Cheers): He referred to the numerous amend¬ 

ments tabled for the reduction of the duty and in order to cut the pro¬ 
ceedings short, announced that if the Chair would admit an amendment 
reducing the tax from fe. 7 to Rs. 5 per cwt. he would be prepared to 
accept it. Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment to this effect and it was 
passed. The House then adjourned till March, 23. 

Railway Convention Resolution 

23rd. MARCHThe Assembly to-day carried without a division the motion 
of the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a committee 
of 9 to serve with the War Transport and Finance Members, and the Financial 
Commissioner, Railways to consider matters arising out of clause IV of the Railway 
Convention resolution adopted by the House earlier in the session. A number of 
speakers, including Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sped Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Jarnnadas Mehta and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai stressed the importance of enlarging 
the committee and its scope. Sir Edward Benthall, replying, said that the resolu¬ 
tion gave the committee a wide enough scope to discuss all the Convention, and 
that after discussion with party leaders he had decided on the size of the committee. 
It was desirable that it should be a small and efficient working body nob 
exceeding 12. 

Tea Control Amend. Bill 

After disposing of all demands for supplementary grants, the House took up 
Mr. T, S, Pillay's Bill to amend the Indian Tea Control Act, seeking to extend the 
measure for the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. Mr. Pillay, moving 
consideration of the Bill, explained that the interests concerned had unanimously 
agreed to extension and said that control would be so worked as to leave ample 
tea for consumption in India. 

Maulvi Abdul Ohani moved circulation of the Bill and was supported by Dr. 
Zia-ud-Din Ahmed who opposed control of production declaring that it was 
against the consumer's interests. The consumer, he pointed out, had now to pay 
for his tea 3 times the price he once paid for it. Mr. N. if. Joshi dwelt on the 
conditions of labour in plantations and said that their wages were the lowest paid 
to industrial labour iu this country amounting to Ks. 7 or 8 a month to a man, 
Rs. 5 or 6 to a woman and Be. 4 or 5 to a child. It was true they got certain 
concessions, such as 1/5 of an acre of land each for tilling, huts for living in and 
fuel; but the labourers suffered from restriction on freedom of movement; and 
labour legislation, such as the Payment of Wages Act or the Maternity Benefit Act, 
did not apply to them. 

Mr^ jP. /, Griffiths^ giving figures, said the total quantity exported waf 
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421,000.000 lbs. leaving a balance in India of 147,000,000 Iba. againat an estiinate of 
internal consumption placed at its highest at less than ]30,0(X),000 lbs. Any rise 
in price, therefore, did not arise from shortage of supplies. Speaking for the 
planters^ he said that they welcomed every fail in prices and the various planters* 
associations had agreed that at no time should exports be allowed to go so high 
as to lead to a shortage in India. Control of the [)roduction under the Act had, he 
said, rescued the industry from a precarious condition. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour member, claimed that much serious blame 
could not be laid at Government’s doors, for of the .5 main recommendations of the 
Labour Commission 4 were fundamentally of provincial concern and 1, namely, 
the establishment of a Wage Fixing Board, had been given effect to by the Centre 
and an Act was already on the Statute Book. About the other 4 recommendations, 
neither the Assam Government nor Mr. Joshi himself moved in the matter until 
at the Central Government’s instance the Congress Ministry in Assam appointed a 
committee of inquiry, but that committee languished following a conflict within 
itself. t?oon after that war broke out. The protection of labour interests the 
Government regarded as of paranrount im[)ortance, said Dr. Ambedkar. No exact 
information was available about wages in tea plantations, but it was noticeable 
that condiiioi»8 in the plantations were unregulated and they varied enormously from 
garden to garden. That was a state of aflairs which the Government of India 
would not tolerate. It was also clear that the Government could not enter upon any 
legislation unless they had suflicient material brought before them as a result 
of an impartial inquiry. An inquiry of this nature was one of the riders put for¬ 
ward by the Labour Commission itself. The question, however, was whether an 
inquiry could be instituted at present. It would not be right to start any inquiry 
in Assam or Bengal where the bulk of the plantations existed, namely some 607,(XX) 
acres, because it would have a disturbing effect in areas which were greatly 

exposed to enemy action. Could the Government begin an inquiry into the 
plantations in ^S. India ? They could, bnt the acreage there was only 163,000, 
representing a very small proportion of the total tea area in the country and it 
seemed to the Government of India that no good could accrue to labour as a result of 
an inquiry into such a small part of the area. Closure was moved and accepted 
at this stage and Mr. Ptllay, replyiii, said nothing of value could be 

gained by circulation and pointed out that extension of control was necessary 
.in the consumers’ interests. The circulation waa lost, and the Bouse 

agreed to the motion for consideration. Further debate on the Bill 

was adjourned till the next day, the 24th. March, when the House passed 

the 3id reading of the Bill by 41 votes to 31. Mr. M, Nauman, Mr, 

Jamnadtis Mehta. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed and Mr. Govind Deshmukh opposed tha 
Bill which, in their view, took no note of the consumers’ interests. Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji argued that the Bill was necessaiy in order to 
protect the interests of the industry. Dr. Bannerji, while not opposing the 
principle, asked that its application should be properly made. Mr. T. S. Pillay 
said that the consumers' interest was constantly present before Government 
and that the Bill was in the consumers’ interest and was necessary if the industry 
was to be placed on a reasonable maintenance basis. 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

The House next took up Sir Sultaii Ahmed^s motion for reference to a joint 
committee of both Houses of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu law relating 
to intestate succession. 

Pi. Nilkanta Das moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon 
by Dec. 31, 1945, while Mr. Boijnath Bajoria moved postponement of consideration 
till after the cessation of hostilities. Mr. Bajoria made it clear that he did not 
mean cessation of hostilities between man and woman. (Laughter.) The Chair 
ruled Mr. Bajoria’s motion out of order under the rules. 

tSir Sultan, commending his motion, expresstd the hope that the Bill would he 
one of a series of measures which would foim the constituents of a comprehensive 
code of Hindu law and simplify the rules laid down under that system by 
different commentators on the original codes and give them a statutory basis. 
After referring to the series of private Bills which sought to remedy defects, 
Sir Sultan discussed the main structure of the Bill. 

From every point of view, political or otherwise, the assimilation of the 2 
schools in inatteis of succession was to be welcomed, and indeed so far as the 
MiUkihara jurisdictions were concerned, the Legislature bad already by the Act 
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of 1929 given a higher place to the eonM daughter, the daughter^ daughter, the 
sister and the sister’s son, and in the circamstances, it would not be fair to 
suggest that any violent change had been made which would shock the conscience 
of even the orthodox Sanatanist. "Our aim and endeavour should l)e to apply 
the true Hindu spiritual outlook to the task of helping Hindu society to move 
on with the march of time. It is not foreign to that culture if we attempt to 
blend stability with movement, eternal truth with external evolution.” I he Bill, 
he said, had to come into force on Jan. 1, 1946. The main reason for this was 
to give Governors’ provinces sufficient time to pass complementary legislstion 
in respect of agricultural land whi(th was a provincial subject. Any enactment 
relating to it had been held by the Federal Court to be outside the competence 
of the Centre. 

Bhai Parmanand, opposing the Bill And supporting postponement, asked 
where was the urgency of a Bill of such a revolutionary character? For those 
modern Westernized Hindus who were fond of changes in Hindu Law, there 

was the Civil Marriage Act of which they could take advantage. What right had 
these people to enforce this Bill on all Hindus and attempt to change the whole 
law? 'I'he Bill, in his view, would destroy the family, which was the unit of 
Hindu society, and lead to tragmentmion and disintegration of ])roi>erty. Bhai 
Parmanand asked tliat the Bill aliould either be postponed or made an issue 

in the next electiqn, and then proceeded with if the electorate supported it. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray, the woman representative specially nominated for the debate 
on the Bill, did not thfnk that the Bill could have come as a surprise to any one. 
The vast majority of opinion on the Bill was in favour of it. She referred to the 
countrywide agitation that was carried on 10 years ago in favour of women’s 
riglits and she maintained that it was not necessary to wait for the new elections 
to discover how far the country was in favour of the Bill. If a referendum were 

taken today, the result would show that Hindus were not only willing to support 
the principles of the Bill but would go much further. Mrs Kay. hoped that the 
Bill would mark the beginning of a new era of social reform in India, 

Pt. Nilkanta Das disputed the claim that the Congress Party if it w’ere present 
would have supported the Bill. Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill, he said, originally proposed 
‘‘absolute estate” for widows, and that provision was opposed both by the 
Government and the Congress Party, Pt. Nilkanta Das asked if it was the inten¬ 
tion to amend the Code of Manu. 

■ Sir Sultan Ahmed ; Certainly not. 

Pt Das had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Detenus & Political Prisoners 

25th. MARCH :—Mr. T, Krishnamachari moved to-day his resolution recommend¬ 
ing drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the treatment of political prisoners 
and detenus and asking that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed 
to visit prisoners and interview yaolitical prisoners so that they could draw attention 
to the inconveniences and restrictions imposed on these prisoners with a view to 
eliminating them. 

Four amendments were moved. Mr. N» M, Joshi wanted prisoners to be 
provided with better living conditions in jails and adequate provision made for the 
maintenance of their families and for an impartial review of their cases. Pt. 
Nilkanta Das wanted the revision to be such as to facilitate the release of those 
who were in favour of co-operation in the war effort. The amendments moved by 
Mr. Neogy asked that at least 2 interviews with relatives and friends be allowed to 
prisoners who should be permitted to receive and dispatch at least 2 letters 
every month. 

Afr. Krishnamachari made it clear that the resolution did not ask for the 
release of such prisoners or seek to discuss Government’s policy. He also argued 
that the question of treatment of these v>^tBoners was within the purview of 
of .the Central Government. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking in response to a request to 
explain the Government’s attitude at an early stage of the debate, said that the 
number of persons detained in connexion with the Congress movement was 8,120 on 
Feb. 1, 1943. and be claimed that the House would agree that, consideHng the 
extent of the movement the number was small and that there was no policy of 
indiscriminate arrest, for otherwise the number would have been very much larger. 
The Home Member referred to Mr. Joshi’s recommendations following his visit to 
the Deoli detention camp and said that the Government of India bad addmsed 
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the provincial Governments on a number of matters to which Mr. Joshi had 
drawn attention including classification, diet allowance, receipt of funds from 
outside, family and personal allowances, censorship of correspondence, release on 
parole, etc. The provinces had generally accepted the Government of India’s views 
in the matter; but the Home Member explained that it was not possible for the 
Central Government to take all tbene matters out of the provincial Governments, 
hands nor could the Central Government he responsible for the administration of 
these matters, particularly where they had Ministries responsible to popular legis- 
laturea which were tae proper place in which questions should be addressed with 
regard to treatment of these prisoners. 

Sardar Sant Singh : What happens when they refuse te answer questions in 
provincial legislatures ? 

Sir Reginald remarked that the Ministries were put in power by the^ people. 

A voic" : When about provinces where legislatures are not functioning ? 

The fTome Member replied it was not his fault that the legislatures were not 
functioning in certain provinces. 'Hiose legislatures were withdrawn by the very 
people who were security prisoners now. (Laughter). Sir Reginald proceeded to 
point out that the Central Government were thus concerned with the Chief 
Commissioner’s provinces and there they had put into practice Mr. Joshi’s recom¬ 
mendations which had been accepted. On the whole, the treatment of prisoners 
there was humane and reason a l)ly liberal in the matter of privileges, but of course 
the latitude allowed and the privileges given must be consistent with the reasons 
and objects of detention and consistent with the practical possibilities of jails 
administration. Of these yuactical possibilities the Governments themselves must be 
the judges. Hecnrity prisoners detained in connection with the present movement, 
said the Home Member, were governed by the same rules that apy>lied to all security 
prisoners in general, but there were certain modifications based on the reasons and 
objects of their detention. Those modifications were precautionary and not penal. 
The movement, such as it was, continued “a»id we must remember that as active 
organizers most of the persons detained were probably even more dangerous than 
many of those who were convicted, who were merely tools of these other people.” 

The Government, he said, took a very serious view of the dangers to which 
India was exposed by the movement and they could not take any risk in dealing 
with them. The policy from the first had been to segregate these people and 
prevent them from establishing any contact with the outside world, barring letters 
on purely personal and domestic matters. No relaxation of these restrictions 
could at present be contemplated because the war was not yet won, the danger was 
still there, and the Congress movement was not yet dead. The underground 
organization of the Congress still existed and was bent upon carrying on the move¬ 
ment. 'I'he more Government relaxed these restrictions the more cases occurred 
of escayies from jail and mutiny in jail. 

“We must have something tangible to convince us that India’s obligations for 
her own defence and for the defence of the United Nations stand in no further 
danger from these people.” 8o long as the Congress resolution stood, so long as 
the underground organization existed, the Government could take no more risks. 
8ir Reginald went on to remind the House once more that the restrictions placed 
on these prisoners were governed by the nature and continued existence of the 
situation with which the Government had to deal, but at the same time the 
position of these people had in the past received careful consideration. ’J’hese per¬ 
sons would not be detained indefinitely. Government were anxious to relieve pre- 
sure which existed in the jails. The House must not suppose that the present 
state of things was at all welcome to the Government, and with due caution they 
would do the best they could to let these people go, but in the meanwhile there 
WHS no room for special investigation into the condition on their detention. 

Further debate on the resolution was postponed till the next session, today 
being the last day for non-official resolutions this session. The House then adjourned. 
Hindu Jnter-Oastb Marriage Bill 

26tb. MARCH A Bill to validate marriages between Hindus belonging to 
the same “gotra” or “pravar” and between Hindus belonging to different sub¬ 
divisions of the same caste, was discussed in the Assembly today on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Govind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select committee. 
Mr. Deshmukh said thftt the Bill was an enabling measure and as such should not 
be objected to from the orthodox view-point. The question might be asked why 
people who wanted a reform of this kind should not take advantage of the Civil 
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Marriage Act. The reply wae that a Hindu marrying under that Act aufered 
''civil death*' and was immediately separated from the joint family. Mr. Deshmukh 
made it clear, however, that if the Hindu Marriage Bill drafted by the Kau 
Oommittee which had already been introduced in the Assembly had a reasonable 
prospect of being proceeded with soon, he would withdraw his Bill. 

Mrs. i?enuA;a Roy hoped that the Rau Committee’s Bill would be taken up in 
the next session and that members would give the Law Member an assurance that 
it would receive their support, so that it could be carried through even without it 
being referred to a select committee. Women in India, she added, were against 
piecemeal or patchwork amendment of the type attempted by Mr. Deshmukh and 
she hoped that the Rau Committee’s Bill was only the first chapter in a comprehen¬ 
sive revision of the Hindu Marriage Code. 

Sir Sultan A Ameci expressed sympathy with the mover and Mrs. Roy, but said 
that the orthodox point of view had also to be taken into account. He himself was 
prepared to proceed with the Rau Committee’s Bill today, but that was not possible 
and he*could only say that it would be proceeded with when the time was propitious. 
At present he was opposed to Mr. Deshmukh’s Bill. 

Mr. Deshmukh withdrew his motion. 

The Assembly, however, agreed to the continuance of Mr. Q. V. De8hmukli*s two 
Bills, one further to amend the Special Marriage Act and the other to give Hindu 
married women a right to separate residence and maintenance in certain circums¬ 
tances. Mr. Deshmukh {Congress) attended the House today in order to make his 
motion for their continuance. 

The amendments made by the Council of State in Mr. Abdul Qhani's Muslim 
Wakfs Bill were accepted by the House which adjourned till the 29th. 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

29th. MARCH:—The Assembly today resumed the debate on Sir Sultan 
Ahmed's motion for reference to a joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succes¬ 
sion Bill, Pandit Nilakanta Das urged postponement of the consideration of the Bill 
till after the war. He said there was no evidence that women in India wanted 
the Bill, that the procedure adopted in ascertaining public opinion on it was 
defective; that tliere were many public men who opposed it. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, for instance, wanted postponement in view 
of the strong opinion expressed against it. 

Mr. Ramratan Gupta supported the principle of giving daughters a proper 
share in property but objected to extending this i)rinciple to a daughter’s son or 
daughter and so on. He also objected to retrospective effect being given to the 
Bill. He felt that the publicity given to it was not suflicient. 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh said the question of a daughter’s right to property had 
been agitating the public mind ever since the Deshmukh Act and it could not 
therefore be said that the problem bad not received sufficient public attention. 
Even if more opinion remained to be elicited, there was time to do so before the 
Select Committee met. Those who took their stand on Manu should in his opinion 
remember that the structure of Hindu society had changed greatly since those 
days as it must if it was a living organism. 

Opponents of the Bill said the measure would lead to fragmentation of 
holdings, but this could be remedied by legislation providing for consolidation of 
holdings and by giving the right of pre-emption to a co-tenant when one of 
them wished to dispose of his holding. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria moved an amendment for circulation of the Bill till 
Dec 31. 1943. He strongly objected to the Bill being brought at the^fag end of 
the session. The Government of Bengal bad expressed the opinion that the 
consideration of this Bill should be postponed till after the war. Coming from 
Bengal, he knew that the people there with bombs overhead and mines like this 
Bill under their feet (laughter) were not in a fit state of mind to give proper 
consideration to a measure of far-reaching social reform, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta strongly supported the demand for more time to 
consider the Bill. He said he had received a representation from the Qujerat 
Bhatia Btree Mandal saying that they bad not had sufficient time to study it. He 
pointed out that social custom at present gave, ensured and perpetuated wba^ the 
law might not at present provide as a matter of legal right for women. He knew 
wealthy Hindu families who had given dowries and presents to daughters far in 
excess of anything that sons could expect as legal shares in the property. He 
supported the demand that until autonomy v^as restored in tne Provinces, 
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meiisureB neoegsary to complete the legislation on the subject should not be 
undertaken. The Assembly then adjourned till the next day, the 30th. March, when it 
agreed without a division to refer the Bill to a joint select committee of both 
Houses consisting of 18 members. The House earlier rejected two motions for 
circulation, one oy Ft. Nilakanta Das till Dec. 31. 1945, and the other by Mr. 
B, Bajoria till Dec 31. 1943. Mr. Bajoria’s amendment was lost by 35 votes to 7. 
M. AT, C, Neogy, continuing the debate on the select committee motion on this 
Bill, expressed sympathy with the complaint that suflScient time had not been 
given for public opinion to express itself fully on a measure which, it must be 

remembered, was likely to give a rude shock to age-long traditions. He quoted a 

number of authorities to support his point of view that Hindu law and custom 
bad undergone changes and these changes had been approved and sanctioned by 
authoritative exponents and commentators. It was this elastic and growing 
character of Hindu law that great Hindu judges of Benpl and Madras had 
stressed. Mr. Neogy suggested that when the Bill was passea it should be placed 
on the Statute Book as a permissive measure in order to give the provinces 
sufficient time to pass complementary legislation in respect of agricultural 
property. This Bill would, in that case, be brought into lorce in the provinces 
as and when complementary legislation was passed. Otherwise, there would be 
two different rules of succession and that would lead to complication. 
Mr. A. M, Dam, supporting the amendment for circulation till Dec. 31. 1945, 
said it was not a dilatory motion because even the Uau Committee did 
not expect the Bill to become an Act till 1946. Mr. Qhulam 

B Nairang^ explaining the Muslim League’s attitude, said that Islam 

gave the lead to the world in recognizing women as equal partners in life, 
and also the lead in raising the status of women in society to one of independence. 
Muslims would therefore emphatically endorse any measure undertaken to give 
women’s rights practical shape and force. The Bill however concerned the personal 
law of the Hindu nation. The attitude of the Muslim League Party would there¬ 
fore be one of benevolent neutrality. They would help and co-operate in passing, 
any part of the Bill which was non-contentious and would remain neutral on any 
part of it which was hotly contested. That attitude would be maintained by them 
even though he regretted to find that Hindu members of the House obstructed anci 
criticized measures which related solely to Muslim personal law. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, replying on the debate, said that if necessary he was 
prepared to examine before the select committee two or three experts particularly 
from Bengal who might be of lielp to the committee. Ho was also prepared to give 
time for expression of public opinion on the Bill if it emerged from the select 
committee m a form that made this necessary. He gave the assurance that the 
select committee would not be packed with supporters of the Bill but would have 
on it men who held very strong views against the Bill. He agreed to invite the 
opinion of one or two women’s associations in Bombay or Poona who had not 
expressed their views. Beyond that he would not go. He was not prepared to accept 
the motion for circulation. The Law Member explained why circulation was 
unnecessary and pointed out that since April 1941, when the Ran Committee made 
its preliminary report based on a questionnaire previously issued, the subject had 
been constantly before the public and the opinions received on the Bill in its 
present form covered 107 closely printed pages. 

Leaders Refused to Interview Gandhi 

2nd. APRIL'—Mr. T, T, Krishnamachari attempted to move an adjournment 
to-day to discuss the Government’s refusal to permit leaders to interview Mr, Gandhi, 
The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell objecting said that the application for 
an interview was presumably made to the Viceroy as head of the Government of 
India and his reply was based on the policy already laid down by the Government 
in regard to the conditions of detention, a policy to which Government had 
consistently adhered. There had been no change in that policy, which bad been 
in existence for a considerable time and had often been before the House already 

Mr. N, M. Joahi said that there had been a great change in the situation, hi 
reoly to the President's question it was stated that the interview sought was for 
political purposes. The Chair observed that if the purpose was purely political and 
aimed at resolving the deadlock, it was not a new matter. The motion was there- 
fore, out of order. The House at this stage adjourned ''sine die.” * 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—12th. February to 29th. March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi^s 21-day fast and Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee's statemnit on 
his resignation from the Bengal Cabinet, were the two subjects whi^'h figured 
prominently at the opening day’s sitting of the Budget session of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly held in Jthe Assembly Hall* Calcutta on the 12th. February, 
1943. The Assembly, by unanimous Indian votes—the European group opposing 
—urged immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. The discussion 
on this special motion took place in remarkable silence prevailing in the House 
and was over in quarter of an hour’s time. 

Dr. Mukherjeb’s Statement on His Resignation 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee spoke for over three-quarters of an hour detailing 
events leading to his resignation from the Cabinet. His speech received tremendous 
applause from all sections of the House save the European group, and Dr. Mookerjee 
was greeted with shouts of *'Bande'MatarBm” as he resumed his seat. lUx. Ahdur 
Rahman Siddiqui and a few other leading members of the Muslim League Party 
in opposition congratulated Dr. Mookerjee on his speech when the House rose for 
a short recess. Said Dr, Mookerjee :— 

As members of the House are qware, I felt compelled to resign first because 
1 found that the continued policy of the British Government and the Government 
in this country was to ignore the claims of Indians to fuller political power, to 
hamper good Government consistent with the true interests of the people. 

Present Indian Deadlock 

Suffice it to say that I definitely regard the authorities as responsible for the 
present deadlock in India. The Indian public on the whole can possibly have no 
sympathy with any foreign aggressor. The reason is simple and straightforward, 
we do not want a change of masters. We would like to see our country attain as 
speedily as possible that political status which is its birthright. There is no sense 
in our asking to be rid of British control, if we simultaneouely wish to place 
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ourselves under a fresh foreign yoke. The deadlock however suits the reactionary 
elements that dominate over the Indian administration and it is manifest that 
the British Government has no desire to part with power in India. Excuse after 
excuse ia trotted out for holding India under its heels against the will of her people. 

During my experience as a Minister I found to my utter surprise that in many 
vital matters anecting the rights and liberty of the people the advice tendered by 
the ministers was invariably subject to revision in the light of the counsel tendered 
by the more trusted members of the services whose omnicompetence was almost of a 
divine character. Let me make it clear beyond dispute that 1 do not charge 
public servants as a class with having failed to respect the spirit of provincial 
autonomy in this province. I know of officers, British and Indian, whose services 
have been of inestimable value to the province. My charge is directed against a 
coterie of officials forming the Fourth Estate or the Real Estate who to>day 
exercise a malign influence over the affairs of the province, and according to 
the language of the Defence of India Rules are dangerous men. 1 cannot possibly 
discuss all the details of the provincial administration in respect of which the 
farcical state of a Government within a Government has been the main characteristic. 
But such matters related not only to the department of Law and Order but also 
to other departments. The keynote of the policy of interference was that people 
of the laud were not to be trusted and power, whenever possible, must remain in 
the hands of chosen British officials enjoying the confidence of the Governor and 
his coterie. 

Release of Politicals 

In the matter of release of political prisoners the Ministers were anxious to 
pursue a policy which while fully consistent with the present war emergency would 
at the same time help to mobilise public opinion of all shades in favour of the 
defence of the province against Axis aggression. Whether the recommendations 
affected the general state policy or individual cases, Bvstematic obstruction came 
from the permanent officials, whom ministers could not remove. The revised 
scheme of' Home Guards approved by the Council of Ministers calculated to lay 
the foundation of a people’s army* irrespective of caste, community or politics was 
summarily rejected by the Governor inasmuch as the stalwarts of the department 
of law and order were not prepared to trust Bengalees to unite in the defence of 
their own motherland or in maintaining internal security. The present situation 
regarding food and supply of essential commodities has taken an acute turn. But 
here also the interfering hands of the Governor and the policy of his own selected 
officials whom the ministry was bound to accept, whether it liked them or not, 
have been mainly responsible for the lack of co-ordination and for the failure to 
draw up a compreheusive scheme for the relief of the people at large. 

When the political disturbances due to the Cougress decision in August had 
not broken out, the policy of combating the movement was outlined by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and such is the nature of responsible Government functioning in this 
unfortunate land that the communication was not allowed to be placed before the 
Council of Ministers inspite of repeated demands madelby the Chief Minister himself. 
A coterie of public servants could however see this document and they were ready 
with plans and proposals. But Ministers were allowed access to it only after the 
policy bad been given effect to by the Government of India on August 9 last, In 
the matter of appointments an Indian Civil Beivant who was a Bengali, could easily 
be superseded by the decision of the Governor in spite of ministerial advice, on the 

E lea that all appointments and transfers were to be made by the Governor'.acting in 
is own discretion under the Government of India Act. One may stop here and 
ask, is that discretion intended to be exercised only in favour of protecting the 
vested interests of cboosen officers or the interest of members belonging to the 
Governor’s own community ? Another British Civil Servant bad the audacity to put 
down in writing that the rates of payments made to the unfortunate evacuees of 
Eastern Bengal were much higher than what they deserved and as “an Imperial 
officer”->the words are not mine but bis—(and who will dare say after this that 
Imperialism will ever die on the soil of India ?)—as an Imperial officer he refused to 
carry out the orders of the provincial Government. This officer still remains in 
power and enjoys position of trust and responsibility. 

Collective Fines 

The history of imposition of collective fines is another chapter of deliberate 
violation of justice and fairplay. The Hindus were singled out for mass puni^ment 
ia fispaol of collective fines. 1 never euggcpted for a moment that the remedy was 
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the tnolusion of Moslems as a whole. My claim has been and is today that fines 
should be imposed only on persons who can be held to be guilty according to the 
provisions of the Ordinance. There should no imposition based on communal con¬ 
sideration. Just as innocent Moslems should be excluded, so also innocent Hindus 
should be excluded, unless the policy of Government is to terrorise the Hindus as a 
community. We as Ministers asked for the whole policy being reconsidered by 
the Cabinet and demanded a correct application of the Ordinance in suitable cases. 

The House will recall that in course of a recent discussion the Indian members 
of the legislature belonging to all groups pressed Government for liberalising the 
conditions for admission to the Army and for taking steps for organising a national 
militia which would be charged with the solemn duty of defending our hearth and 
home. The ministry unanimously advocated the creation of such a militia but there 
was systematic obstruction from higher quarters. Want of arms and ammunitions, 
want of trainer, want of time were some of the pleas that were put forward time 
after time. We were reminded that the task of armed defence might be left in the 
hands of non-Bengalees and we in our turn could well prepare the minds of the 
people for putting forward an effective passive resistance should the enemy ever 
penetrate into our land. The real reason was not a sudden affection for the doctrine 
of non-violence discovered by British representatives in this province, for England 
would not rightly agree to follow it in her own case. It was deep-rooted distrust of 
Bengalees, be they Hindus or Moslems, that justified a deliberate policy of emascu¬ 
lation of the manhood of this land. 

The Denial Policy and the schemes for compulsory evacuation for military, 
purposes have caused the greatest possible hardship to thousands of poor people in 
Bengal. The Council of Ministers prepared a unanimous vote indicating with suf¬ 
ficient clearness that the Denial Policy which was the outcome of a theory of defea¬ 
tism could easily be avoided consistent with military requirements. That memoran¬ 
dum was not even forwarded to the Government of India and the advice of the 
ministers though it ultimately secured some alteration in the detailed application of 
the policy, could not undo the total mischief which has caused an unprecedented 
social and economic disaster in many parts of Bengal. 

Appeal for Unity 

When we come here as members of the legislature, we seek to reach the goal 
of our national freedom through the path of constitutional struggle. The history of 
countries, which still form part of the British Empire but had to wring from un¬ 
willing hands the charter of their liberty, affords glorious examples of constitu¬ 
tional struggle and victory* One had to read the histories of Canada aitd Australia 
for the purpose of recalling how sharp wasihe difference between local power and 
constitutional rights in these Dominions and many a Governor was actually recalled 
at the instance of the legislature for ther flagrant acts of arbitrary dictatorship. The 
Government of India Act of 1935 will not indicate the manner and method ot fight¬ 
ing for our constitutional rights. The legislatures of India will have to create new 
usages and conventions and demand the abrogation of arbitrary rule. After all, 
what is it that we want in this province and country of ours ? We have as much 
right to throw off the yoke of British domination as England is anxious to save her¬ 
self from Hitler’s profane hands. Are we to be guilty of treason or branded as 
fifth-columnists if we re-echo President Koosevelt’s historic utterance that it is much 
better for a nation to die standing on its feet than to live on its bended knees ? 
We claim the liberty to shape the administrative policy of this province with the real 
needs of the people. We want that the will of the people will be reflected truly 
and forcibly in the voices of the members of the legislature and unmindful of 
all coDsequenoes, its members will compel the executive to proceed on lines which 
are in accordance with national interests. If in the process of so doing the 
legislature finds disturbers and obstructionists seated on high pedestals standing 
in the way, it must fearlessly demand their removal from office. Let ma make 
this appeal to all section of this House so that we may unite in our own struggle to 
uproot tyranny aud oppression we have often fought with each other and hereby 
not only weakened ourselves but have strengthened those reactionary forces whose 
very continuance depends on our difference. To day in the crisis that threatens ns, 
not as Hindus or Moslems as such but as Bengalees hnd Indians, let us demand the 
inauguration of an administration which will recognise our just economic and 
political rights. A Hindu and a Moslem may differ on many things. But do they 
not equally detest slavery,—and It is for ending the state of intolerable slavery that 
1 am asking for yonr support and oo-operaUon. 
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Relbasb of Mahatma Gandhi 

The AsBerably next passed Dr, Shyama Prasad Mooherjee‘s special motion 
urging the Government of Bengal immediately to take necessary steps to represent 
to the Government of India that in view of the fast undertaken by Mahatma 
Gandhi in the present stage of his health, he should be unconditionally released 
forthwith. The motion was supported by all non-official members of the House 
excepting the European Group. 

Moving the motion, Dr, Mookerjee pointed out that the motion was not 
to raise any controversial political issue. “The life of one of the greatest men of 
the age,*^ he said, “is to-day at stake. That life is considered valuable and sacred 
by millions of men irrespective of caste, religion and politics and that life to-day 
should be saved from impending peril by his immediate release. Bengal wants to 
add her voice to the demand raised by the rest of India that Mahatma Gandhi 
should forthwith be released from detention and his fast brought to an 
immediate end.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq said that Government as such had nothing to say in the matter. What he 
proposed to do was to forward the proceedings of the House in regard to the 
Central Government for their consideration, peaking as an individual, Mr. Huq 
said that he shared the feelings expressed by different sections of the House. He 
pointed out, if the Central Government took action in a particular direction, it was 
not open to the Provincial Government to interfere in that action. The Provincial 
Government as such therefore could not offer any advice to the Central Government 
in matters of police or in regard to any action that might be taken by the latter. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Muslim League Party in opposition 
Sir Nazimuddin made it clear that they did not support the political stand taken 
by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. Out of deference, however, to the reverence with 
which Mr. Gandhi was held by a largo section of their Hindu brethren they 
associated themselves with the motion moved in the House. Mr. K, 8. 'Roy, Leader 
of the Official Congress Party, the hou. Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and the hon. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party, supported the motion. Opposing the motion on behalf of the 
European group, their leader, Mr David Hendry pointed out that they greatly 
deplored the decision taken by Mr. Gandhi to enter upon a fast and they were 
deeply concerned of the risk which he had exposed himself to by resorting to a 
fast in his old age. At the same time, Mr. Hendry added, they felt that Mr. Gandhi 
might have accepted the offer of the Government of India for his release for the 
period of his fast. -He regretted, therefore, that they had to oppose the motion. The 
motion was passed. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

The Midnapore Incidents 


15tb. FEBRUARYAn adjournment motion moved to-day on behalf of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party (official) to discuss the situation in Tamluk and 
Oontai sub-divisions in Midnapore district, was talked out after a full dress 
debate for two hours. The adjournment motion ran as follows : 

“This Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the repressions carried out 
in the Tamluk and Contai sub-divisions of .Midnapore district, including the 
arrest of innocent persons, destruction of property, burning of houses and assaults 
on men and women”. 


The adjournment motion was moved by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal and support¬ 
ed among others by Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakravarti, a supporter of the 
Government. Others who participated in the discussion included Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, ex-Finance Minister and Sir Nazimuddin, Leader of the 
Muslim League Opposition. Pome of the speakers narrated the alleged excesses in 
Midnapore district. Dr. Mukherjee demanded an open and independent judicial 
enquiry into the reported instances in Midnapore. * 

Sir Nazimddin, in the course of his speech, said that if the Ministry thought 
that excesses were committed in Midnapore then the House and every one would 
demand an enquiry into the allegations made. It was for the Chief Minister 
either to defend the officers of the Government or to appoint a committee of 
enquiry. He hoped that the Ministry would make its position clear in regard tn 
the matter. Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hiw 
announced the Government decision to hold an independent and impartial enauirv 
into the aUgations of excesses in Midnapore. He added that persons of the eminence 
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of High Court Ju^ea would be appointed to bold this enquiry. Mr. Huq, who is 

in charge of the Home portfolio, gave a brief review of the state of affairs prevail 
ling inIdidnapore. The Government, he said, had in their poseesBion abundant 
eviaence to show that for some time previous to the adoption of the resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee on August 8 last there was something like a 
network of parallel administration set up in the district of Midnapore. 

Dr. JV. Sanyal ( Congress ); We challenge you to prove that. 

Mr. Huq : If a proper enquiry is made, these things will come out. 

Continuing, Mr. Huq said that the people who had set up the parallel 

administration had their district magistrates, suD-divisional officers, the police, C. I. D, 
etc. “When Dr. Sanyal challenges me,** Mr. Huq pointed out, "let me remind 
him that after August 8. when lawlessness broke out in Midnapore, these ‘police 
officers of the Congress actually ‘arrested* persons whom they put in jails which 
were called ‘Gandhi jail* There is also evidence that many of these persons who 
called themselves volunteers and the ‘police* force of the Congress, actually 
committed acts of violence on persons who resisted these acts of lawlessness.*’ 
jProceeding, Mr. Huq said that the movement broke out with such intensity 
in Midnapore that the local officers had in many instances to call in the 
aid of the military. The Government got reports that post offices and police 
stations were burnt, people were kept confined, 10 or 25 people were kidnapped 
and some of them were kept confined and of some, no trace yet had been found. 
When these things were going on, it was true that strong measures were taken 
by local officers. Even now the Government were receiving from various parts 
of the district reports that lawlessness was far from being at an end there. In placing 
before the House this version of the incident received from local officers, the Chief 
Minister said that of the charge made on the fioor of the House, many had been 
repudiated by local officers. On the one hand it was his duty as Home Minister to 
place before the House and the public an official version ; but he also did feel 
impressed by the narration of events made by representatives of the people as 
regards the alleged excesses committed by or under the direction of some of the local 
officers. He had been particularly distressed to hear of the ghastly tales of rape 
and repression occurring after the cyclone. Justice demanded, and in fact, the very 
interest of the officers concerned demanded that there should be an impartial 
enquiry regarding the affairs relating to Midnapore. 

Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee said that within the time at his disposal it was 
impossible to give a true picture of Midnapore. He would only give as briefly as 
possible, a picture of Midnapore before and after the cyclone. 

The House would recall that before the "Civil Disobedience** started the 
denial policy was enforced by Government in many parts of Bengal. So far as 
Midnapore was concerned, the policy of removal of boats and other conveyances, especial¬ 
ly bicycles, went on unabated. Nearly 10 thousand bicycles were taken away from the 
district, a large number of boats were ordered to be surrendered at a very short 
notice and a few hundreds were destroyed, because people failed to surrender 
them in time. How these acts should arouse strong feelings in the minds of the 
local inhabitants could be comprehended. 

Contiuuing Dr. Mookerjee said that then, came the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment. Dr. Mookerjee would not go into details how that movement went on. 
He would accept for his present purpose the statement made by the authorities that 
the movement took a serious turn, and there was a deliberate challenge thrown out 
to Government. He also assumed that the situation took a bad turn. But the 
fact remained that men who were carrying on these ‘subversive* activities were 
doing them non-violently. When the Chief Minister would make his statement, 
Dr. Mookerjee could dare say that the Chief. Minister would say that there ytaa not 
a single allegation of violence used by the workers until the situation worsened by 
the 'extraordinary* repressive policy of Government went on. Arrests went on ; 
burning of houses and looting went on. This was how the district fared. 

“Now, under what authority the burning of people*s houses wi|8 beings 
carried on, I do not know. 1 do not know if the Chief Minister will be able to 
say under whose orders these acts of violence were committed. Dr. Mookerjee< said 
that it might be assumed that before the 16th of October the movemenit; had 
assumed an extraordinary character. Any legitimate steps taken by. the local 
officers for curtailing the activities of the workers or for re-establishmeat oMaw 
must be supported by any Government. '*But Government officers overeteppi^ 
(his and oarrira OB*’, Dn Mookerjee alleged, ^‘a deliberate policy of deatcuotlon'*. 

27 
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Suppression op News 

Continuing he said that the cyclone came. And the first charge he would 
level against Government was the' suppression of news until the Minister had 
visited the district. He hoped that the Chief Minister would deal with this 
question. The communique was issued, Dr. Mookerjee said, only after the return 
of the Ministers on the 4th November. Not one single item of news was allowed 
to be published. News was pubUshed about certain other parts of Bengal, 
about Noakhali, Faridpur etc., and that a severe cyclone had passed through 
certain areas of Bengal. . 

When a Bengali daily merely asked about happenings in Midnapore. there 
went a warning from the Secretariat that it must not refer in any way to the 
happenij^g in that district. . • . 

Nobody knew anything about the extent of disaster in Midnapore. Did 
the Chief Minister who is also the Home Minister know ? Not a single 
Minister knew anything about it. When the Ministers demanded an answer 
from the Home Departmeiit, the reply was “military consideration pre¬ 
vent the circulation of the news.” The Defence of India Rules prohibited the 
circulation of news which give information to the enemy about the weather of any 
prrticular area, and that no news should be circulated which would disclose 
information to the enemy about the breakdown of communications. It was news 
of this description the circulation of which had been prohibited by the Government 
of India. In fact, the Ministers reminded some of the olliceis that they were not 
giving information to the enemy, but the Japanese were broadcasting that a lakh 
of Bengalees were killed by the cyclone. “This”, Dr. Mookerjee declared, “was a 
criminal neglect on the part of the Home Deartment”. In fact, the Government 
communique was issued when the Chief Minister and other Ministers stated,'after 
their visit to Midnapore, that they would issue communique on their own 
reBponsibilities. 

Situation Bungled 


The report came from the district officer, Dr. Mookerjee continued, minimising 
the gravity of the situation. Did that report, asked the speaker, suggest that relief 
should be withheld for the purpose of teaching the people a permanent lesson ? 
(Cries of Shame, shame). The district othcer reported that not a single person 
came forward to receive relief. But shortly report came that thousands of persons 
were coming to receive doles. The whole situation was bungled. There'was 
practically one man ; there was no organised relief. The Revenue Department 
tried to do certain things but on account of the obstructive attitude taken up by 
the Home Department it could do little. 'I’here was, Dr. Mookerjee said, relief by 
day and raid at night. Dr. Mookerjee challenged Government to produce reports 
of some responsible officers of the district which, he said, would bear out his 
allegations (8hame, shame). Government said that they wanted peace. All the 
Ministers tried to release political prisoners of Midnapore who gave undertaking 
that the political movement would cease. The prisoners pleaded for seven days* 
release. But thai. was not given. Some of the Ministers found themselves helpless 
in the matter. This was the true picture of Midnapore. “We demand an enquiry. 
There must be an open independent judicial inquiry. We know the Chief Minister 
feels in his heart the necessity of this inquiry. Let him say what prevents him 
from doing so. He must take the House and the public in the fullest confidence 
and tell us who are preventing the Chief Minister from accepting our request and 
setting up an inquiry.** 

Budget for 1943-44 

16th, FEBRUARY :~The Bengal Government's budget for 1943-44 presented 
to-day disclosed a deficit on revenue account of one crore and 53 lakhs. 

Presenting it in the Asserablv, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, the Chief Minister and 
Minister for Finance announced the Government decision to raise additional 
revenue during the coming year by enhancing the rates of some of the existing 
duties. The estimated yield of the enhanced taxation will be about Rs, 33 lakhs. 


THE Finance Bill 1943 

presenting the budget, Mr. Fazlul Huq introduced the Bengal Finance 
Bill 1943, which sought to raise additional revenue to the extent of Rs. 33,00,000 by 
enhancement for a maximum period of two years of the rates of the following 
Uxes : Entertainments Tax, Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax under the BeoEid 
DatyTcri93^“ Electricity Duty under the Bengal ElectricTSf 
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The proposed enhancement in taxation nearly doubles the existing rates of 
Entertainment Tax payable for admission to cinema houses, increases both the 
Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax from four per cent to ten per cent and enhances 
the existing rates of Electricity Duty in respect of supply of energy for lights 
and fans. 

Debate on Food Supply 

17th. FEBRUARY The debate on food, coal, kerosene oil and cloth situation 
in the province was initiated on behalf of Government by Prince Yusuf Mirza ^ 
Chief Whip of the Government Party, The Congress Party outlined a scheme for 
effectively dealing with the situation. In doing so, its spokesman. Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal said that Government’s complete failure to tackle the problems was due to 
the lack of a policy. Government, Dr. Sanyal said, had not considered the 
situation on an all-Bengal basis, but were concerned for maintair»ing supplies for 
the industrial and other workers engaged in war works. Mr. Tamizuddin Rhan , 
on behalf of the Muslim League party in oppositiotj, also made several suggestions 
to improve the situation, at the same time strongly criticising Government for its 
“failure”. Prince Yusuf Mirza , Chief Whip of the Ministerialist party, moved 
that the situation in the province relating to the supplies and distribution of food¬ 
stuffs, coal, kerosene oil and cloth be taken into consideration. Prince Mirza said 
that the problem was not merely a provincial one but a complicated one linked 
with the whole of India. He hoped that the combined wisdom of the House would 
help Government greatly in meeting the situation. 

18th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. David Hendry , leader of the European group, said 
that the debate had been left a good deal in the air in the absence of an opening 
statement from the Minister-in-charge setting out the real food situation in the 
province and what he was doing to cope with it. While it must be admitted 
that for imported commodities, acute shortage and abnormal prices had been 
largely due to factors beyond the control of the Bengal Government, but so far as 
the essential commodity, rice, was concerned, the responsibility for controlling 
the situation rested entirely with the provincial Government. In norgiial years, 
Mr. Hendry said, there was only a small margin ‘ between imports from Burma 
and exports from Bengal, and the province was really self-sufficient. Last year 
BengaPfl rice crop was a good one ; this year it was not so good, but with the 
carry-over from last year the possible shortage could only be very small. “Exports 
and military consumption”, according to Mr. Hendry, “can only amount to an 
extremely small percentage of the total available supplies, and shortage, if any, 
cannot account for the fantastic prices which have prevailed for rice in Calcutta 
and the mofussil areas since November last.” Maharaja Sris Chander Nandy 
of Cassimbazar said that there was a good deal of public anxiety at the way 
in which food situation was being handled by Government for the past one year. 
Government failed to take into consideration the fact that the control of price 
could not succeed without control of supply. The speaker spoke in favour of 
creating a Food Department under a Minister responsible to the legislature. The 
Maharaja regretted that while Government had not made any effective attempts 
to meet the deficit of rice supply arising out of the occupation of Burma and 
Siam by Japanese up till now, they should have allowed exports of rice to Ceylon 
and other countries. Mr. D, N , Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
said that the food position had become serious from the point of view of the 
cost of living of the working class which had moved from 100 to 218. The average 
price of rice had gone up by nearly BOO p. c. and *Ata’ by more than 200 p. c. 
The reason why the effort to impose price control had led to chaos lay primarily 
in the fact that Government always sought to control prices without obtaining 
control of the total supply of the commodity. If the Government seriously 
wanted to obtain control over the supply of various foodstuffs, it must have an 
Intelligeuce Bureau for compiling statistics of food production in various districts. 
Once it is done the Government would be able to formulate their policies'on the 
ascertained date. The available data showed that Bengal was a deficit in respect 
of food supply. The imperative need, therefore, was to increase the food supply 
at once* The grow more food campaign which bad been successful in Madras 
failed in Bengal on account of the action taken by the Government in enoouxaging 
increased acreage of jute area. The Government should also stop all exports 
of rice from Bengal unless they knew the stocks available in Bengal. The 
Government must also effect better co-ordination through a central organisation 
in order to obviate sudden fluctuations in demand. The Government must also 
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combat the psvcholo^ical tendency of hoarding rice by law and by total purchase 
of all available supplies accompanied by all-round rationing if necessary. If an 
examination of the statistical positions revealed a shortage in foodstuffs, there 
could be no way out but rationing rather than to allow a few rich p^ple to 
monopolise the available food supplies at the cost of general public. He concluded 
by warning that the outlook was very gloomy and unless toe Government acted 
quickly ana boldly they might soon experience food riots all over the province. 

Detbnus in Bengal 

19th. FEBRUARYReplying to a question in the Assembly to-day, Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of the Home portfolio 
informed the House that 1,019 persons had so far been arrested and detained under 
Rule 129, and 1,210 persons under Rule 26 of the D. I. R. in the province. He 
further stated that number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
in the Province in connection with political and anti-war activities and the Civil 
Disobedience movement from August last to the end of December, 1942, was 1,559. 

The Assembly discussed non-official bills to-day and adjourned. 

Bengal Security Prisoners 

20th. FEBRUARY ‘.—During question-time this morning the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq inform^ the House that the tribunal set up by the Govern¬ 
ment to review the cases of the security prisoners submitted their findings on 
August 27 last. But, in view of, he said, the widespread campaign of sabi^age 
and violence, which followed the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee 
of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of August 8, 1942 and the 
subsequent arrests of leading Congressmen which had introduced an entirely new 
factor in the situation, and in the interest of public security, the Government 
had been compelled to postpone consideration of the recommendations of the 
tribunal. He added that the campaign of violence and sabotage was almost at an 
end and if the present improvement continued, the Government would be able to 
consider the matter and make an announcement as early as possible. 

Minister’s Advice to Governor 

22nd. FEBRUARYA point of constitutional importance was raised by 
Dr. Nalinakhya Sanyal (Congress) to-day when he sought, on a point of order, a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether the House had a right to know what advice 
a Minister had tendered to the Governor in relation to a particular matter. The 
point arose out of a question put by Dr. Sanyal last week when he wanted to 
ascertain from the Home Minister, Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq whether Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Dr. Satyapriya Bannerjee and Mr. Sasanka Bekhar Sanyal had 
been detained as security prisoners under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules with 
his consent or not. 

Speaking on the point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal, Mr. Huq said 
that he had tried to ascertain whether the Viceroy’s declaration made in June 
1937 defining the position of a Minister vis-a-vis a Provincial Governor bad been 
modified in view of the circumstances consequent upon war conditions and he 
(Mr. Huq) had been assured that the declaration stood good. Mr. Huq said that 
in relation to a matter falling within the sphere of individual judgment’ of the 
Governor, a Minister had the right to differ from a Governor and had also a right 
to tell the Legislature, if he so desired^ that he gave a particular advice and that 
it was not accepted. But if the Minister did not desire to let the Legislature 
know what passed between him and the Governor, Mr. Huq did not think that 
the constitutional position came to this, that he (the Minister concerned) could 
be compelled by a series of questions to disclose the advice that he had tendered. 

lue Chair said that the point of qrder raised by Dr. Sanyal was an important 
constitutional question and a ruling was given by Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy, 
Deputy speaker, on the 24th. February expressing that *1t is absolutely within the 
discretion of the Minister to take the House into confidence”. The Deputy 
Speaker said that the whole question hinges on the point whether the Speaker had 
got the power to compel a Minister to disclose to the House as to what advice 
he had tendered to the Governor in a case where the Minister’a advice was not 
mandatory upon him. He, however, stated that the message of Ijord Linlithgow, 
dated the 21st June, 1937, in defining the petition of the Ministers via-a-via the 
Govwnor, clearly laid down that the Ministers were entitled, if they so desir^, 
publicly to state their responsibility for any particular deoison or even the advice 
they tendered in a particular case to the Governor. "So in this particular ease”, he 
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said, ‘^Mr. Fazlul Huq will be withiD his right if he discloses to this House what 
advice he had given to the Governor”. 

No Tkuth In Enemy Radio Rbpoets 

28rd. FEBRUARY :~-QiieBtionB regarding the truth or otherwise of certain 
assertions made recently by enemy radio Btations, particularly German and Japanese, 
were asked in the ABsembly to-day. 

M ing the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq pointed out that the 
leged to have been broadcast by the Berlin Radio that British armed 
police opened dre on February 1 and 2, upon students of the Dacca University 
singing **Bande Mataram” and injured a number of them was without any foun* 
dation. The only foundation for such a report apparently was, said the Chief 
Minister, the objection that was taken by some students to the singing of the 
song by others and the scuffle which followed among the two groups of students. 

As regards the broadcast from Baigon, dated February 5-6, alleging that a 
demonstration of nationalists in front of the Chief Minister’s residence had been 
dispersed by a police lathi charge, the Chief Minister said that the story was also 
completely witnout foundation. He added that these reports were so palpably 
wrong that he did not consider it necessary to give further publicity to the 
actual facts. 'The enemy broadcasts about conditions in India are absurd and 
carry their own condemnation”, pointed out Mr. Huq. 'The people of the province 
are intelligent enough not to attach any credence to them. No other action is 
necessary.” 

Debate on Food Situation 

25th. FEBRUARY The announcement of a definite policy from Government 
to deal with the food, fuel and cloth situation in the province was demanded by 
speakers participating at the resumed debate on the Government motion in this 
regard to>aay. Members participating in the discussion dwelt mainly on the food 
situation, and the suggestion of the Congress Party for a Central Food Committee 
composed of Government, non-offleial and trade representatives to guide and 
advise Government in the execution of its policy, was supported by majority of 
them. ' Quick decision” on the part of Government was urged by M. Syed Abdul 
Majid (Muslim League), while stressing the immediate need for *.introducing 
rationing of rice in view of the acute shortage of the crop. Mr. Abdul Hafiz 
(Moslem League) asked Government to stop export of rice from the province, 
and to take steps to ensure adequate transport facilities. Mr. Atul Sen (Progressive 
Coalition) demanded a more vigorous "grow more food” campaign among the 
peasants. He complained that Government propaganda in this regard bad up till 
now been done mostly through newspapers which did not reach the peasautry. 
Large tracts of land were still left uncultivated, and such land should be given 
to the peasants for cultivation without rent. Mr. P. Banerjee (Congress) gave his 
unqualified support to the amendment of his party moved by Dr. Nalinakbshya 
Banyal. The scheme contained in that amendment, in his opinion, would 
ensure a fair measure of ‘success’. Mr. J. N* Oupta (Labour) drew a 'pathetic' 
picture of the distress among the labour and poor sections of the population at 
the scarcity of cloth at cheap rates. Government’s promise to supply standard 
cloth had remained unfulfilled and strong indications were not yet available to 
its realisation in the near future. Moulana Abdul Aziz (Moslem League) referred 
to the 'extreme’ difficulty of obtaining kerosene oil in mofussil districts. Many 
houses were going without light. In black market, however, the speaker allegea, 
abundant quantity of oil was available at inordinately high price. He criticised 
Government for having failed to check corruption and black market, and pleaded 
for effective control. Mr. Anandilal Poddar ( Nationalist) deplored that the food 
situation had bein aggravated by Government creating panic by ill-conceived 
measures. He also criticised Government for altering their original decision 
of reducing jute acreage by one-third and making it one-half at the instance of 
interested trade. Mr. Poddar doubted if rationing would be a success wUh the 
existing "incompetent’* machinery. Dr. Sanaullah (Progressive Coalition) and Mr, 
Abdul Waheh Khan (Progressive Coalition) also spoke. The Houae tlxen Mjoumed. 

Small Coins 

Replying to a question put by Khan Bahadur Mohamm$d AH, 
the Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq stated that he was awsre of l^e great 
hardship and distress that was being caused to the people of Bsepgel 
due to an acute shortage of coins of small denomlnatioiis, Clarreiiojr, coinage imd 
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legal tenders were central subjects and the Government of India were taking 
steps to increase the supply of small coins. This Government have directed that 
prosecutions shall be instituted wherever hoarding is detected and have announced 
that rewards will be paid to persons furnishing information leading to conviction. 
Prosecuting officers have been instructed to press for deterrent sentences on 
conviction. 

M ng to supplementary questions by Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar and Khan 
jhammed Alt, Mr. tiuq confessea that he did not know what amount 
of coins constituted hoarding in the law court nor could he give any assurance 
that no prosecution should take place so long as an explanation on that point was 
forthcoming. He, however, thought that hoarding punishable in a court of law 
could.be defined according to individual cases. 

Number of Detenus 

Replying to a question by Mr. Nagendra Nath Sen, Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Hug stated that the latest figures (end of January 1943) of detenus detained in 

§ oal under the Defence of India Rule 26 or Defence of India Rule 129 are (1) 
pecial security prisoners—2,355 ; *(2) others—1,643 : Restrained under Defence 
of India Rule 26—(1) Criminals- 1,464 and (2) others 1,698. 

Ministers Not Free Agents—Mr. Huq’s Statement 

27th. FEBRUARYA statement on his position as a Minister under the 
present condition was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister and Minister-in- 
charge of the Home Department in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Huq said: 
*T have to work under considerable limitations. It must be understood that provin¬ 
cial autonomy does not mean that I can do whatever I like. In many cases, I 
have got to ao things contrary to what I would have done if I were a free agent. 
In these cases, there are moments when I do feel that the best course for me would 
be to walk out, and if that moment does arise, I shall not be slow to adopt that 
course, because I am fed up with the position which gives me very little opportunity 
of conceding to what I know is pu))lic opinion, in view of the overriding consequences 
which have oeen imposed upon me as a result of the war.” 

These observations were made by the Chief Minister, while speaking on a cut 
motion by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal (Official Congress) to raise a discussion on 
the ^grievances’ of persons arrested under the Defence Rules in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s Supplementary Budget demand under **Jails and Convict 
Settlements” for the current year. 

Earlier in his speechs, Mr. Huq referred to the criticism that the Ministry had 
not been able to do anything to meet the public demand that the lot of security 
prisoners should be improved or that the grievances of the public regarding arrests 
and detention might be removed as far as possible. 

Asking the House to judge the constitutional position, Mr, Huq said that 
under section 49 of the Government of India Act, Executive Government had to be 
carried on by his Excellency the Govenor with the help of subordinate officers. In 
this connection, he referred to the judgment of a special bench of the Calcutta 
High Court which definitely held that ministers were not subordinate officers in the 
sense in which that expression was used in that Section and that they were merely 
to give advice. The position, therefore, was that “His Excellency the Governor on 
one side and the departmental officers on the other who carried out the wishes of 
His Exellency in respect of the Executive Government have got the Ministers sand¬ 
wiched between them and the utmost that the Ministers could do was only to offer 
advice,” 

As regards security prisoners the present was an occasion of extreme urgency 
in various matters because they were passing through abnormal times in conse¬ 
quence of the war. The Defence of India Rules had given powers which govern¬ 
ment did not previously enjoy, and the Government of India Act plus the Defence 
of India Rules had given to the Governor and the executive authority powers 
which they did not have in normal times. If in these circumstances the military 
authorities or the police or any other department gave advice that the detention in 
custody of a particular person was essential for the preservation of peace and Order, 
Mr. Huq said, in the last resort, the judgment of His Excellency must prevail. 
There bad been cases in which Mr. Huq thought that neither the arrest nor the 
detention was justified and he had tendered that advice to His Excellency but Bis 
Excellency, in exercise of bis individual judgment, bad thought it fit to override 
his advice. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Huq pointed out that within the limitation of the .powers 
p;iven to them under the Government of India Act, further restricted by the De¬ 
fence of India Rules they had done something in regard to meeting public opinion 
in the matter of alleged grievances of security prisoners to which they could point 
as an honest attempt to meet public opinion in this matter. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand was passed. 

Casualties in August Disturbances 

The disturbances that had occurred in August last following the Arrest of 
Congress leaders were recalled in reply to a question to-day. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that 20 persons were killed and 152 persons 
injured as a result of police actions during the period of disturbances in August 
last. Asked whether the action taken by the police in this connection had been 
approved by the Council of Ministers or the Home Minister, Mr. Huq said that the 
action was taken by the police in the restoration of law and order necessitated by 
•‘riotous and subversive” demonstrations accompanied by “sabotage” on “an alarming 
scale,” The police had taken that action in the exercise of powers conferred upon 
them by the law for the exercise of which they were not required to obtain any 
further sanction or approval from Government. 

In Calcutta, 30 persons were killed and 568 persons injured, by military lorries 
in 1941-43, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq, in reply to another question. 

Replying to another supplementary question, Mr. Huq said that Government 
had approached the military authorities and he was glad to say that the military 
authorities had not only promised to see that these accidents were minimised 
but they had also taken strong measures in those cases in which action could be 
taken. 

Election of Speaker 

1st. MARCH :—Mr. Syed Nausher AH, ex-Minister, was elected Speaker of the 
Assembly this evening. The voting was as follows : Mr. Syed Nausher Ali (Pro¬ 
gressive Coalition Party) 118 votes ; Mr. A. R. Siddiqui (Muslim League) 95; Mr. 
Nishit Nath Kundu (Progressive Coalition—now a Security prisoner) nil. The 
vacancy was caused by the resignation of Sir Aziz-ul Huq, on his being appointed 
High Commissioner for India in London. 

Deaths in Midnapore Cyclone Disaster 

Replying to a question, Mr. P. N, Bauerjee. Revenue Minister, gave the 
official figures of the number of casualties resulting from the cyclone and flood 
in Midnapore District in October last. The actual number of persons killed was 
about 15,000 while the cattle casualties numbered 60,000. 

The Vagrancy Bill 

2nd. MARCH Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government introduced the Bengal Vagrancy Bill to-day whereby the Govern¬ 
ment propose to take powers to collect all genuine vagrants and place them in 
homes established by the Government. The Bill, when passed, will come into force 
in the first instauce in Calcutta. 

Convictions of August Disturbances 

Six hundred-and-thirty-nine persons have been convicted in the Province up 
to January 28 of offences connected with the movement that had started following 
the arrest of members of the Congress Working Committee, according 
to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
question. 

The number of prisoners detained up to that period without trial is as follows: 
Security Prisoners for political reasons: 1,643; prisoners not yet confirmed aa 
security prisoners : 142 : and other detenus—2,355. The number of persons whose 
movements have been restricted for political reasons up to January 26 is 3,052*r-* 

Special Judges Ordinance 

8rd. MARCHAn adjournment motion to discuss the alleged misapplication 
of Ordinance Number 11 of 1942, promulgated by the Central Government, by 
appointing special magistrates in cases not contemplated in the Ordioanoe, 
was talked out iu the Assembly to-day. The motion was spK^sored 
by Mr. 8. Suhrawardy (Muslim League Opposition). The point of view of 
the mover and his supporters was. that, if the Provincial Government was 
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satisfied on the existence of an emergency arising from hostile attack on India or 
from the imminence of such an attack, it was expected to declare the Ordinance 
to be in force in the Province. It surelv was not meant to apply to breaches or 
disturbances of the peace or to ordinary dacoity or thefts or even to cases of 
ordinary sedition or to ordinary political disaffection. 

Replying to the debate the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K» Fazlul Huq^ said that 
the question of emergency . was beyond dispute, but as regards misapplication of 
the provisions of the Ordinance, he assured that the Government would reconsider 
each case that had been mentioned or might be mentioned later on merits and 
if they found that the Ordinance had been misapplied, they would set aside the 
convictions and set the men concerned at liberty. Replying to the point raised by 
8ir Nazimuddin that before a case went to the special magistrates for trial under 
the Ordinance, it should receive the approval of the Provincial Government, Mr. 
Huq promised to consult legal opinion and to see that the suggestion was 
accepted as far as possible. 

In the course of the discussion, some members cried *'8hame” in relation to 
certain alleged misapplication of the Ordinance, when the Speaker, Mr. Nausher 
A/i, intervened and said that the word was unparliamentary, and directed that it 
should not be used in the House in future. 

Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

At the afternoon session of the Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, JC, 
Fazlul Huq, (who is also Minister-in-charge of Finance) moved that the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1943, be taken into consideration. The Bill nearly doubles the present 
rates of amusement tax on cinema-goers and the electricity duty and raises the 
betting and totalisator taxes from four per cent to ten per cent. The proposed 
enhanced taxation would be emergency taxation for two years only in the first 
instance. The Opposition moved an amendment urging the circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting opinion thereon by March 15. 1943. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, ex-Finance 
Minister, (Muslim Ijcague) supported the motion for circulation. Sir Nazimuddin, 
leader of the Muslim League, thought that the whole scheme of taxation in the 
Bill was wrong. Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. Z). R. Oladding 
said that they approved of the extra taxation as a purely temporary war measure, 
llie debate on the motion had not concluded when the House adjourned till 
March 5. 

Casualties in August Disturbances 

5tb. MARCH Detailed information about the number of persons killed as a 
result of police firing in CHlcutta proper and in some other parts of the Province, 
since the movement started in August last, was given by the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A. K, Fazlul Huq, during question hour to-day. 

The figures of those killed are as follows : Calcutta proper—20 including one 
woman; Dinajpur District—4; Contai sub-division (Midnapore district)—13 ; and 
Tamluk sub-division (Midnapore Di8trict)—32 including a woman. 

Thirty-six non-officials and thirteen Government servants were \idnapped by 
‘rebel elements” in the Midnapore District from the commencement of distur¬ 
bances to date, according to a reply given by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq, to a Question by the Leader of the European Group, Mr. David Hendry, 
Two persons, added the Chief Minister, were killed, this latter figure excluding 
eight persons who were kidnapped and still untraced and believed to have been 
murdered. 

Giving further details, the Chief Minister said that there were 55 cases of 
intimidation and extortion by “rebel elements” in the area during the period. 
Thirty persons were assaulted or intimidated by them on grounds that they 
were supporting the Government forces. -Twenty-nineGovetnment buildings and 
houses and three officers’ quarters and two thanas were burnt as well as 21 private 
buildings and a bazaar. Other Government property burnt included the records 
of eleven post offices and three thanas. Under the head 'private property’, a kerosene 
oil tank, school furniture and records, a motor bus, two boats full of kerosene 
oil, boats loaded with essential commodities and three wooden bridges were also 
burnt. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The question of imposing collective fines in the province was discussed on a 
non-offioial resolution. Tlie resolution, which was moved by Rai ffarendranatk 
Chowdhury (Progressive Coalition), expresses the opinion that collective fines should 
not be imposed on those areas where offenderB have not been or could not 1^ 
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traced and where it has not been possible to establish by evidence that the inhabi¬ 
tants in (general have been harbouring the alleged ofiTenders. The discussion on the 
resolution bad not concluded when the House adjourned till March 8. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

8th. MARCH :—Tn the Asserably to-day, the Bengal Finance Bill 1943 intro¬ 
duced by the Finance Minister was refeired, on a Government motion, to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report by March 16. The Opposition 
amendments urging circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
thereon were negatived without a division. The Chief Minister stated, 
in reply to an interpellation, that the Government were aware of the fact that some 
resideiits of tins Province had been detained in enemy-occupied territory, such 
as Burma and Malaya and, that in many cases, their family members were in great 
distress. 'I'he Bengal Government, be added, are granting repayable advances to 
the dependents of these persons for their maintenance under the authority delegated 
to the Provincial Governments by the Government of India. All District Officers 
had been given necessary instructions and authority to deal with suth cases. The 
House then adjourned till the lUtli. 

Debate on Food Situation 

loth. MARCH :—An exciting three-day debate on the food situation in the 
province conclnHed in the Assembly to-night when the House rejected by 92 to 
78 votes, the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure 
the Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. The European group voted with the League Opposition while the 
Opposition amendment was opposed by the Government party. The official Congress 
party remained neutral. Two independent Labour members and six Scheduled 
Caste members of the Government y)avty did not participate in the voting. On 
behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister Mr. Huq assured the House that 
they were prepared to accept in principle the operative side of the official Congress 
Party’s amendment, which contained certain suggestions for tackling the food 
situation of the province. The Congress Party’s amendment was then withdrawn. 
The debate concluded in a tense atmosphere and the result of the voting was 
greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” both from Government and Opposition sides. 
The Speaker pointed out that the terra “shame” was an unparliamentary one, 
and warned that it should not be used in future. In winding up the debate, the 
Chief Minister declared that the Government had decided that there should be a 
Minister for Civil Supplies assisted by a strong and representative advisory com¬ 
mittee. He further declared that Mr. Naliniranjan Sarkar, lately Commerce Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had agreed to be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. On the question of supply of rice, Mr. Huq said that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment had approached the Government of India in this connection and he was now 
in a position to announce the welcome news that in the very near future the 
province was going to have a sufficient amount of rice. He added that as to 
whether the future policy of the Government should be control or decontrol, the 
Cabinet would meet to-morrow and come to a decision. 

A strong attack on the Ministry “that has proved thoroughly incapable of 
handling the food situation” was made by Mr. ^ H, S, Suhrawardy, 
The Nawah Bahadur of Dacca^ Minister for Civil Supplies, gave a brief out-* 
line of how the situation developed since Burma rice ceased coming into Bengal. 
The scheme of the denial policy further aggravated the situation. He explained 
the steps taken by Government to deal with the position. 

The Midnaporb Incidents 

nth. MARCH: The words “smashed by the Congress agitators” appearing in 
the printed answer to a question in connection with the destruction of telegraphic, 
postal and other communications in Midnapore District before the cyclone in 
October, were deleted by the Chief Minister, Mr, A, K. Fazlul Huq, when he read 
out the answer to the Assembly to-day. The Opposition wanted to know if ih giving 
a printed answer, the Minister was entitled to add or alter the answer. The Bpeakert 
Syed Naueher AH said that as the answer was given according to information 
received by him, he thought the Minister was entitled to do so, if he so liked. 

Explaining to the House why he deleted the words, Mr. Huq said : *Tt is 
true that the answer as drafted by the Department concerned was approved by me. 
After that was done, there was another question in the House in the course of the 
reply to which the words ’Congress agitators’ were used and there were questions 
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from various sides as to what I meant by *Ck)ngress agitators/ In order to make 
my position clear, I therefore got into touch with the district authorities, and 
asked them whether they were prepared to stand by the statement tliat the com¬ 
munications had been smashed by the Congress agitators before the cyclone. The 
reply I got was that the fact remained that the communications had been destroyed, 
but there was no positive evidence as to who had done it. I, therefore, thought that 
I should not give the reply in the form in which it was drafted by the Department. 

Allowance to Detenus 

Gf the 756 security prisoners and detenus who had applied to the Bengal 
Government for the grant of family allowances, 100 had been granted such 
allowances, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister. 'Phe number 
of security prisoners and detenus who were granted fannly allowances exceeding 
Rs, 25 and Rs. 50 were 32 and 3 respectively. There was no security prisoner 
or detenu who had been granted an allowance exceeding Ha. 100 per month. 

3’he Chief Minister answered in the negative an enquiry whether any amounts 
as family allowance had been granted to members of the Legislature who were 
now security prisoners. 

Asked as to whether the Government contemplated granting any dearness 
allowance to those who received family allowancoB in view of tlic increase iti the 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, the Chief Minister said : “Home 
such relief measure is under the consideration of the Government.” 

Adjudication of Labour Disputes 


I8lh. MARCH :—The decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a 
permanent Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as has been done in Bombay, 
was announced by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq to-day. Mr. Huq 
added that Government had already taken steps for securing the services of a 
High Court Judge for the office of President of the t)ro])Ofied Court. On the 
question of prosecution of workers in essential services who went on strike without 
notice, Mr. Huq said that necessary instructions had already been issued to the 
district authorities for taking action in these cases. Although Government had 
always been anxious to secure the full amount of relief that could be given to 
labour under the present conditions, the Government’s policy was to apply the 
provisions of the Defence Rules most rigorously, so that the number of strikes 
might he reduced. 

^lliis statement was made by the Chief Minister while speaking on a cut 
motion moved by Mr. W. A, M, Walker, Kuropean Group, in which the latter 
sought to raise a discussion on the question of full utiiisiition and enforcement 
of the provisions of the Defence Rules relating to the settlement of labour 
disputes. In moving the cut, Mr. IFa/Aer remarked that by not enforcing the law 
Government had encouraged the people when they intended to ignore the law 
and that labour might go on strike without notice at anv time and with 
impunity. His grievance was that Government had not fully adopted the provision 
of the Defence Rules and the Essential Service Maintenance Ordinance and in 
one instance Government ignored them. * 

In view of the Chief Minister’s assurance regarding the constitution of a 
court to adjudicate on labour disputes, Mr. Walker withdrew his cut motion. 

Govt. Decision on Floud Report 


1.5th. MARCH-.—The decisions of the Government of Bengal on the Land 
Revenue Commission’s recommendations were announced in the Assembly to-day 
by Mr. P. N, Ban^jee, Revenue Minister. The Commission had recommended 
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receiving interests with a view to bringing 
Government. 


acquisition by the State of all rent- 
the cultivators directly under the 
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would be final. The Government also agreed that tbey should undertake legislation 
in the matter on these lines as early as possible after going through the technical 
formalities enjoined under the Government of India Act. In view, however, of 
the financial and other risks involved the Government had decided that State 
acquisition should be undertaken on an experimental basis in one district, when 
the revisional operations now going on there were brought to a close. 

Governor’s Rejection of Premier’s Advice 

16th. MARCH:—^’I'here were interpellations to-day on the subject of 
**The Council of Ministers and their advice to His Excellency the 
Governor”. Mr* Satya Priya Banerjee^ a security prisoner now in detention, 
bad tabled a question in which he asked if the attention of the Minister 
in charge of the Home Department had been drawn to a report published in the 
Press in October last wherein, among other things, it was stated that the Chief 
Minister had been reduced to the position of a non-entity, the administration to-day in 
Bengal was being carried on in an autocratic fashion by the Governor and 
ofiicialfl of the permanent Services over the head and in most cases behind the 
back of the Ministers and bis Cabinet colleagues. Mr, Baneijee further asked 
if it was a fact that Dr. ^shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in the course of a statement 
published in the press in November last immediately after his resignation, 
observed that ‘the Governor has chosen to act in many vital matters in disregard 
of the wislies of the Ministers and has depended on the advice of a section of 
prominent officials”. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that his attention had been drawn to this 
statement. 

Mr. Banerjee^s question further asked what were the instances, if any, in 
which the advice tendered by the Ministers bad not been accepted by the Governor 
and what steps if any the Council of Ministers had taken or proposed to take to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. Bug replied that in the public interest be must decline to furnish the 
information asked for. 

Further asked if the Government were considering the desira¬ 

bility of ascertaining public opinion in order to find out what the public demand 
was in this respect, Mr. Hug explained the position in a statement. He said that 
he was prepared to satisfy public curiosity so far as it was permissible 
under the Rules. He did not admit as correct the paraphrasing put on his 

statement by many newspapers. Secondly, Mr. Huq added, he would like to 
remind the members of the House that while he was making his statement he 
said that there were cases in which the advice had not been accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor acting in bis own discretion. It might be in two 
cases, ten cases or half-a-dozen cases. He had not stated in bow many 

cases, but he did say in some cases. That liad happened throughout India, and 
it had happened throughout the world, wherever a similar system of administra¬ 
tion was enforced. ‘ I take the position that, although 1 submit that there have 
been instances in which the advice that I have tendered has not been accepted 
by his Excellency the Governor, I am not prepared to say in how many instances 
it has occurred. It may be that I decline to give that information in my own interest 
or in the interest of the public. I have said in my answer that I am refusing at 
the present moment to disclose the information in public interest. It is a matter ^ 
in which I have exercised my judgment. As a responsible Minister of the Grown 
I have got to realise the responsibility I owe under the oath of my office and 

having regard to my position as a Minister of the Crown and having regard to 

the fact that I am bound by certain oaths which 1 took at the time of my 
acceptance of office, 1 have decided that in public interest it would not be wise or 
advisable or even permissible for me to say in bow many instances my advice baa 
not been accepted by His Excellency the Governor”. 

Mr. F. Stark (Secretary, European Group), enquired if the Chief Minister 
agreed with the statement issued by Dr. S. P. Mookei^ee. The Chair pointed 
out that Dr. Mookerjee’s statement was issued after his resingnation from the 
Cabinet. Mr. Stark was asking the opinion of the Chief Minister as to whether he 
agreed with that statement. The Chair held that was a question of opinion and 
did not arise. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan ( Muslim League Opposition) asked the 
Chief Minister to state if Dr. Mookerjee’s, statement was correct. Replying 
Mr. Bug said that' Dr. Mookerjee’s statement contained various statements of 
li«ta. Somo of them might be true, some of them might not be true and some 
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of them might be matters of opinion of Dr. Mookerjee on the relation 
between him and the Governor* Mr. Huq thought that this was a confusion of 
facts and he did not think that he was in a position to give any answer. Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan sked if it was a fact that in all these cases in which the 
Governor did not accept the advice of the Ministers, he took the Ministers into 
subsequent consultations and the Ministers concerned agreed with the views of 
the Governor. Mr. Huq : I am not in a position to answer. 

Fixation op Acreage for Jute Cultivation 

18th. MARCH Hon. Mr. A, K.Fazlul Huq^ explained the reasons why the 
jute acreage for the current year bad been fixed at eight annas in the 
course of the debate on the demand of Uon. Mr. Haahem Ali 
Khan for a sum of Rs. 51,54,000 for expenditure under the head 
‘‘Agriculture.** Mr. Huq said that it would have been dangerous if they would fix 
it at lower acreage. He also announced that Government would ensure a fair 
market for the jute cultivators. Mr. Huq also observed that growing of more jute 
did not mean growing of leas food crops. The Chief Minister also stated that culti¬ 
vators were free to grow jute on any area of land as they liked. The eight annas 
was however the maximum area on which they were to grow jute. 

The Congress party pressed their cut motion criticising the fixation of jute 
acreage at eight annas to vote. The motion was however lost by 10 to 78 votes, 5 
members of the Muslim League party as also three members of the Coalition party 
remained neutral, while the European group voted against the motion. All other 
cut motions moved to this demand were also lost, and the entire demand was 
passed. The House then adjourned till Monday the 22nd. 

Detention of Legislators 

22nd. MARCH :—A })oint of privilege as to whether the members of the Bengal 
Legislature, who are now being detained as security prisoners under the Defence of 
India Rules, could absent themselves from the meetings of the Legislature without 
the permission of the House, was raised in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy (Bose Group), who raised this point of privilege, maintained that 
Section 68 (4) of the Act was not applicable in the case of members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, who are now detained under the Defence of India Rules as security prisoners. 
These members were not willingly absenting themselves from the meetings of the 
Legislature. The bpeaker, Mr. Syed Nausher AH, said that the point of privilege 
raised by Mr Roy was a very important one and that on this point he had also 
received a letter from the ^Speaker of the Orissa Assembly, He reserved his ruling. 

Censure Motion on the Ministry 

23rd. & 24tb. MARCHWhat he described as a motion of censure on the 
Ministry was moved to-day on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition by Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under General Ad¬ 
ministration was taken up. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that his motion was a 
motion of censure and must be taken as such. It sought to raise a discussion on 
“the failure of the Ministry to assume responsibility for the actions of officers of 
the Government” and charged the Ministry with “grave constitutional delinquency”. 
The psychological background of this tendency as well as of the perpetration of the 
offence, he said, was provided by “the unnatural political situation’* arising out of 
the Bengal Ministry’s “adherence to office” in spite of the fact that the ministry did 
not agree with the Government of India in their policy to combat the subversive 
movement following the arrest of Congress leaders in August last. Ths Bengal 
Ministry did not agree with the Government of India and yet pretended to carryout 
the latter’s policy instead of boldly avowing their disagreement and gracefully 
stepping out of office. He alleged that instead of resigning office, the Ministry had 
fallen back upon the “dangerous and preposterous alternative” of disclaiming respon¬ 
sibility for the actions of their oflicers. ‘‘Not only by his conduct but also by his 
utterances, inueudoes and insinuations the Chief Minister has disclaimed responsibility 
for the actions of permanent officials on many occasion. If things continued like 
this for a little while longer the result will be irretrievable administrative chaos.*' 

Moving another cut motion. Dr, Ralinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party) demanded that the total number of instances as well as specific 
details in which the ‘‘advice tendered by the Council of Ministers has been super¬ 
seded or sought to be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within 
the ministerial field or within the special responsibility of the Governor “should be 
made known to the House**. The debate was adjourned till the next day, the 
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24th. March, when the censure motion was defeated by 116 to 86 votes. 

The European, group voted in favour of the motion, while the official 
Congress Parliamentary Party voted against the motion along with the Ministerial 
Party. To-day^s debate lasted nearly, five hours, more than a dozen speakers including 
the leaders or different parties participating in the discussion. The result of the 
voting was received with loud applause in the Ministerial benches. 

Speaking on the Muslim League Opposition party’s motion, the Leader of the 
European group, Mr. David Hendry said that the confessions of the Chief Minister 
showed, not that he was being frustrated by the permanent officials, but that he 
was failing to govern and direct the administration for which he was responsible. 
The events of this and the last session of the Assembly had shown that not only 
was the motion justified, but that it was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy. the Leader of the Official Congress Parliamentary 

Party, said that the motion was ilLadvised and the arguments advanced in its 

favour unconvincing. His party, therefore, proposed to oppose it. He thought that 
in the present circumstances no single party was capable of dealing with the 
problems that had arisen in Bengal. The best course would be to form an 
administrative cabinet of all parties prepared to work the present constitution, 
excluding, of course, the Official Congress Party. Efforts were being made during 
the last few days by some leading members of tiie Legislature for the formation of 
such an all-parties government, but the present motion was a “bomb shell” which 
bad spoiled the atmosphere in that regard. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee^ ex-Finance Minister and Leader of the National 
Party, said that the responsibility for striking at the root of the constitution did not 
rest on the Chief Minister, but on the Governor. Ho added that he was criticising 
the Governor, not in his personal capacity, but as part and parcel of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and as the head of the executive of the Province, and claimed that 
he could do so. He concluded vuth an appeal for unity among the Hindus and 
Muslims in view of the present crisis. 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy^ 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, said that they were 
anxious to come to an agreement with any group that could deliver the goods 
and pool all their resources for the betterment of the province, but they refused 
to be made pawns in a political game. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was not 
serious when he made the appeal for unity between Hindus and Muslims. On 
the plea of unity Dr. Mookerjee, said the speaker, wanted to create disunity among 
the Muslims so that his community might rule in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that he was 
prepared to take the fullest responsibility for the actions of ofiicers of the 
Government in so far as he found that those officers had carried out their duties, 
true to the traditions of British rule, and of the traditions of justice, humanity, 
equity and righteousness. But he did not wish to encourage the idea that officials, 
Indians or Europeans, could flout public opinion and in the exercise of their duties 
trample upon the rights and liberties of the people. 

q'he cut motion moved by Dr. Nalinakskya Sanyal (official Congress) by 
which he demanded that the total number of specific instances in wliich 'The 
advice tendered by the Council of Ministers had been superseded or sought to 
be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within the ministerial 
field or within the special responsibilities of the Governor ’ was negatived by 
the House by 101 votes to 87. 

Other cut motions also having been lost, the main demand under “General 
Administration” was then voted without a cut. The House then adjourned. 

Incidents in Noakhali 

25th. MARCH Moving a cut motion in the police budget of the Government 
of Bengal for 1943-44, Mr. Harendra Kumar Sur (Official Congress) alleged that the 
police had utterly failed to enforce law and order in cases where military were 
involved. He referred to an incident in a village in Noakhali District and -said 
that the police there failed to give protection to unarmed villagers. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq said that he was aware of the 
incident in Noakhali District where military people had committed acts which 
amounted to an offence under the Indian Penal Code. A magisterial enquiry was 
immediately held and although the main allegations were substantiated, there could 
not be a prosecution because there could be no identification. All that they could 
do was to pay compensation to the relations of four persons who had lost tbeii^ 
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livea in consequence of the firing. In another incident the military authorities 
permitted the men concerned to be tried by an ordinary court and they were 
convicted. 

Women Killed During Shooting Practice 

26th. MARCH 'i'wo women were killed as a result of practice shooting in the 
evacuated area in Sonarpiir Thana, 24-Parganas District, accordini^ to the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, replying to a question to-day. He added that measures 
had been taken by the armed forces concerned to indicate the area within which 
firing was to be confined in such a manner as to minimise the risk of 
such accidents. 

In connection with the case in which one Manindra Chandra Daa of Budhaif, 
police station Burichang, 'lippera, was alleged to have been shot dead by a 
European soldier at Mainumati, Tippera, Mr. Huq said that the case was already 
in the file of the sessions judge, but owing to the absence, on active service at the 
front, of the principal military prosecution witnesses, it had not been possible to 
present the whole evidence in court and the trial had been consequently delayed. 

Black Market and Profiteering 

27th MARCH:—By a majority of 10 votes, a cut motion moved by Mr. K. A. 
Hamilton (European Group) in connection with the budget demand under the head 
“Extraordinary Charges in India”, censuring the Government for allied failure to 
deal with black markets and speculation in and hoarding of foodstuffs, was rejected 
this afternoon, the voting being 109 to 99. The motion was supported by the 
European Group, the Muslim League Opposition and ei^ht scheduled caste 
members in opposition, while it was opposed by the Ministerialist party and 
the members of the official Congress Group. 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy. Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, said 
that they were not satisfied with the Cabinet as they thought that the food question 
had been bungled by them They, however, did not approve of a vote of censure as 
a method of reshuffling the existing Ministry. They were for a Cabinet consisting 
of representatives of all parties and they were prepared to work for its constitution. 
Mr. Hoy asked the Chiei Minister to take the House into his confidence and say 
whether he was being frustrated by the permanent officials. 

Mr. David IJendry, leader of the European group, said : “I want to make it 
quite clear that this cut motion is not a condemnation of the new Food Minister who 
has just taken over the new portfolio. This is a condemnation of black marketeers 
and speculators who are depriving people of their food, and a condemnation of the 
Ministry which has done nothing to stop them. Wc are not condemning the culti¬ 
vator who holds on his paddy, for he has lost his confidence, and Government state¬ 
ments in the past and present have tended to increase that loss of cot)fidence than 
to restore it. He knows perfectly well that when his paddy goes to the hoarder at 
higher price it will not in any way go to the benefit of the people. The confidence 
of the cultivator can be restored, and that can very well be done by propaganda 
and persuation. So far nothing has been done in the direction.” 

Continuing, he said that this problem had not come upon the province over¬ 
night. It must have been brought about by the persistent failure of tne Ministry as 
at present constituted to take any effective action or any action against those social 
lepers who were driving the country into a state of desperation. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy began by saying that the Ministry had not only failed 
ID its food policy but had deliberately supported blackmarketeers and hoarders. He 
did not know where the leader of the Congress group was when the problem came 
up before the House last year. He seemed to be of the opinion that evils had come 
upon them only since the establishment of (he Directorate of Civil Supplies. He 
would take Mr. Roy’s mind back a little further. One might trace it long before 
such a directorate was even thought of. The price of sugar was first controlled and 
later came the control in price ot rice. Permits were issued and not even traders 
could get sugar without permits. The Ministry, it was well-known, interfered with 
the issue of permits. There used to be long queues of applicants for permits 
before and in the House of the Hon. Minister in charge of the department and 
other Ministers including the Hon. Chief Minister. 

Did, asked Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy expect the House to believe 
that 25 or 35 shops allotted to Kali Babu was done for the benefit of the Direc* 
torate of Civil Supplies. There was no Directorate then in existence. Even the 
traders could not get (heir supplies, but Kali Babu could get permits for 
10,000 maunda at one time. Did Mr, Koy expect the House to believe that the pro** 
seoution agamst Kali Babu and other favourites of the Ministers was withdrawn.,.••• 
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Dr* Nalinakahya Sanyal : Who is this Kali Babu. Is he Kali Bose ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; Yes. 

Dr. Sanyal : He is your friend also. 

Mr. 8uhrawardy^I>x. Sanyal is entirely mistaken* I heard his name but I 
hsTe not seen him* 

It was cleari proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said, that black-market started long 
before the Director of Civil Supplies came into existence. And then long oueues 
before shops established after the Directorate came into existence started. Calcutta, 
the city of palaces became the city of beggars. Black-markets had become the stan¬ 
dard feature of the Ministry. They had ceased to be a scimdal and they had ceased 
even to be a crime and they were considered a concomitant of the Ministry so long 
as it remained in power. 

Punish the Hoarders 

Discussing the question of hoarding and speculation, Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
this thing practised by Dersons who had traded in rice before should have been 
stopped right from the oeginning. Hoarding was always a grave danger ; it was 
responsible for the sudden withdrawal of good amount of rice from circulation. 
People who did not wish to hoard anything began keeping back good amount of 
rice. In consequence more and more of the essential commodities were withdrawn 
from the market* The dangerous nature of hoarding should have been realised from 
the very beginning. They of the Moslem League Party drew pointed attention to it 
and suggested remedies. Unfortunately those steps never were adopted and hoarding 
had continued until the present time. The reason for the Government not taking 
the people into confidence. 

Dr. Sanyal : Who are the biggest hoarders ? Are not those Europeans the 
biggest hoarders ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy : It does not matter who are the biggest hoarders. Steps 
must be taken against the biggest hoarders although they may oe the biggest persons 
in the commercial field. What was the use of taking the last minute step in this 
matter ? It was no use coming to the House and attempting to wash one-self of his 
past guilt* The co-operation of the people was offered. It was stated that they 
belonged to political parties and therefore their offer was not accepted. The vast 
majority of the people of this province belonged either to one or the other political 
parties. They were kept outside, the Government being all along the sole represen¬ 
tative of the political thought. 

“Our people”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “are patient, they can starve, they can com¬ 
mit suicide but a time comes when their exasperation is bound to break the bounds 
of law and order* And when it passed heyona endurance you have the looting, 
arson and crimes which have already commenced. Is it not time that something 
was done, something drastic—and the only way it can be done is for the Ministry 
to realise what it has done and suffer if necessary self-immolation for the good of 
the people and as a penance for its own crimes ? 'I he Hon. Chief Minister does not 
appear to appreciate mass psychology. People can bear up to a point. It they lose 
respect for law and established order then no restraint can possibly be put on them. 
I hope the Ministry will not bring the country to that sorry pass. 

People Wanted Change 

Proceedii^ Mr* Suhrawardy stated that he did not follow the arguments of the 
leader of the Congress group when he stated that a chance should be given to the 
new Minister for Civil Supplies. The very fact that Mr. Banerjee bad been put in 
charge of the department was itself a censure on bis predecessor for his incompe¬ 
tence. But if this was allowed to go uncensured then at every turn a Minister 
might be put in charge of a new portfolio and there would be occasion for giving 
him a chance* Apart from that Mr. Banerjee was in the Cabinet when this change 
took place. The Minister whom he had succeeded was his colleague and because iu| 
the Ministers has joint responsibility for the acts done by one or the other, no 
Minister could save himself of the responsibility and acts of bis colleague or oi his 
predecessor. Besides he would ask the House to believe him that the very name 
of this Ministry was nauseating outside. The people outside wanted a change and 
the Moslems had shown that Mr* Huq and bis Ministry did not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the people* If the Ministry had enjoyed the confidence of the people, then 
Mr. Huq would have a better reception from the country than the defeat of his 
present supporters including one of his ministers* He would make bold to say, 
al^ugh he might not probably have justification in saying so—having talked wiUi 
his Hindu brethren, having discussed with them and partioukrly in the near 
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past—he would make bold to say that Mr. Hnq did not enjoy the confidence of the 
Hindus as well. Wherever they had gone and talked about the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement, they had found the Hindus speaking bitterly about the present 
Ministry. Mr. Huq and his friends were all exposed, because all the communities 
both inside and outside the House were now aware that Mr. Huq changed his 
opinion as it suited his prospects. He regretted that some Hindu leaders were still 
utilising Mr. Huq. 'I'hey were propping him up because it was advantageous to do 
BO. Mr. Huq the other day stated that he would get 50,000 men supporting him. 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not think that Mr. Huq would get the support of those 
Hindus who believed in Hindu-Moslem settlement. He did not think that he would 
get the support of that vast and growing majority of the Hindus who believed that 
there should be a settlement as early as possible between the Congress and the 
Moslem League. It was the support of those few who believed that this Ministry 
ought to continue because through Mr. Huq they could preserve their influence on 
the administration of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Huhrawardy said that Mr. Kiran Sankar Eoy had said that 
if Mr. Huq went out, Sir Nazimuddin would come into the picture. Could he 
have the support of the Hindus ? They could not, said the speaker, answer that 
question, But they could make it plain that they were going to make a determined 
effort to secure the co-operation of the Hindus. For the last five years the Ministry 
in Bengal had depended and relied only upon the support of one community. If 
the reins of the Government were placed in their hanas, whether it was the party 
of Mr. Roy or the suspended Congress Party or the party led by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, it should be their endeavour, even if they did not succeed, in securing 
their co-operation. The other day, Dr. Mookerjee jeered them stating that the 
Moslem l^eague Party approached them with a proposal. Perhaps Dr. Mookerjee 
thought that by giving out that news he would be able to expose them showing 
that the Moslem League intended to make friends with the Hindus. That was 
entirely misunderstanding the position of the Moslem League. Dr. Mookerjee 
perhaps believes that the Moslem League Party was a blood-thirsty organisation 
and was out to rob the Hindus. They had been making speeches in mofussil 
to find out what the Muslim community thought and he could tell the House that 
wherever they had 8i)oken of the llindu-Muslim co-operation—that in this country 
they had got to live side by side—the Muslim community had supported them and 
had applauded them. The Moslem community had endorsed their efforts to bring 
about peace between the Hindus and Muslims and establish communal harmony. 
They had tried desperately for it not because they wanted to get power but because 
they felt that Hindus and Muslims must get together. They had felt that so long 
as Mr. Huq was there, so long the Hindu party could utilise him, there was very 
little chance of a compromise between them. A compromise and an honourable 
understanding could come, if that impediment was removed. It was often said that 
the British Government could remain in power only by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims. 'I'hat was exactly the position here. They could come to an agreement 
if that particular person was not propped up. He could make this declaration with 
a fail sense of responsibility of the Muslim League that should this impediment be 
removed they would sit together and on the part of the Muslim League there could 
be no stone unturned to come to an agreement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. He therefore urged the House to support the motion of censure on 
the Ministry. 

The Hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq^ Chief Minister said that Mr. Suhrawardy had 
concluded his remark by saying that so long as a particular individual, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, was alive there would be no peace in Bengal and there was hardly any 
prospect of a stable and useful Government. Mr. Suhrawardy was in a communi¬ 
cative mood this morning because he, was apparently in high spirits that the dis¬ 
solution of this cabinet was at hand and that he would have once again the oppor¬ 
tunity of having the commerce portfolio,” 

do not know if the House is aware,” Mr. Huq said, that Mr. Suhrawardy 
is a man who throughout has shown hostility towards me especially of a personal 
character. 

Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy : Mr. Speaker, every time when statements have been 
made regarding his political conduct, Mr. Fazlul Huq^has replied by personal attacks 
and personal insinuations. 

Mr. Speaker: 1 will not allow that. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq : I may tell you without going into details that his hostility 
to me has been traditional. He has never missed an opportunity of doing harm to 
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me, and he has delivered a speech to-day full of venom of a personal character, and 
not as a public man or leader of a community or a party. 1 would appeal to those 
who ij;o in the same lobby with Mr. Suhrawardy to-day if they really and sincerely 
believe that my personal presence in the cabinet or the fact that 1 am still alive can 
ever be taken to be an obstacle to good Government and prosperity of Bengal. If 
not, I will urge them to dissociate themselves from the observations which have been 
made by Mr, Suhrawardy.” 

As regards the main question Mr. P. N. Banerjee had replied and he had told 
that wl'atever might be the present condition of affairs, however unsatisfactory^ the 
Department of Civil Hupplies might have been, it was hardly justifiable and fair to 
throw the blame on the Ministry for what had been done or what had not been done, 
for what had occurred due to circumstances over which the Ministry had no control. 
It was obvious that at a time like this and when they were faced with an imminent 
enemy inyasion, the Ministry felt that it would not be proper for the Minister who 
had practically no knowledge or experience of business to interfere with what the 
Director of Civil Supplies hud been doing or to thrust their own oi>inion in modi¬ 
fication or amendment of the policy that was laid down by the Civil Supplies Direc¬ 
torate. 'I'he Directorate was headed by one of the most eminent Indian Civil Service 
men. Whatever his faults might be, he had a reputation of being a very resourceful 
energetic and honest public servant. His devotion to duty was well known and 
they all thought—when bis name was suggested for the post of the Director of Civil 
Supplies—that the matter would be in a safe hand. Mr. Pinnell had before him 
examples of what had been done in England. He tried to follow the method that 
had been adopted in the United Kingdom with such modification as was necessary 
for the peculiar circumstaiu es of Bengal. 

Dr, N. Sanyal Who told you that ? 

Mr. Huq : That is my information, I got the information from Mr. Pinnell. 

Mr. Huq said that he was not defending what Mr. Pinnell bad done, but he 
was defendirjg.the officer, Mr. Pinnell. 'I'he Ministry trusted that he would be 
able to do something to meet the exigencies of the situation. Mr, Pinnell was 
assisted by Indian members of the Civil Service who had great reputation behind 
them as successful public servants. The ministry thought that the policy they bad 
formulated would be the best policy in the circumstances that had arisen. 

A voice : They were not trusted. 

Mr. Huq : No, they were trusted. We have to take them into trust and if it 
is found that the policy that they have undertaken had not met with complete 
success, the Ministers cannot be blamed of that failure. Apart from the question 
of policy, it is true that at the present moment the situation is very acute. It is 
easy to formulate a charge-sheet against the Ministry upon a scheme which at the 
present moment is drawing the attention of every Indian and European. It is easy 
to draw a conclusion in condemnation of the Ministry for all that have been done 
for the past few months. 

“I do not for a moment,” Mr. Huq continued, '^minimise the seriousness of 
the situation. If there has been a failure, and if the House thinks that the failure 
was due to what the Ministry has done, it is not for me to dictate the opinion. 
They should be examined. Bo far as I am concerned and 1 say this with the 
grave sense of responsibility that I have never been anxious to cling to office.” 
(Loud applause from the Miuisterial benches, and counter jeerings from the 
Opposition benches!. 

“There is no room for murmuring on this point,” Mr, Huq continued. ‘T 
have never been anxious for office, and during the last few mouths I have told His 
Excellency the (Governor to take steps to constitute a National Government in 
Bengal composed of representatives of all sections of the House. I have asked His 
Excellency and also my friends of the European group to use their influence to 
constitute a National Government. 

“I may tell the House” Mr, Fazlul Huq said, “that even yesterday I tol4: 
His Excellency. I have written to him that nothing is nearer to my heart thaii> 
to see a National Government established in Bengal, and I have gone so far aa^ 
to say that if at any time it is found that I am a hindrance to the formation 
of a complete Natioual Government I will resign. If necessary, 1 will even remain 
**afar in order that such a Government is formed. It is for His Excellency tO' 
decide in consultation with the leaders of the groups what should be the form of 
Governmeot that will be best suited .to meet the needs and requirements of the 
province. 

”1 do not for a moment wish to cling to office if 1 find that I have forfeitld 

29 
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the confidence of the members of this House or for that matter of my countrymen/’ 
(Applause). 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said that it was not a satisfactory state of things at a time 
when the situation was so serious—without having a proper machinery of Govern¬ 
ment. It was now proper at present to have a party system of Government. 
Party sys'tem of Government was bound to give rise to bickerings, charges and 
counter-charges on the floor of this House. “It is a time,” Mr. Huq said, “when 
the best talents in the country should be liarnesed to the cause of the province. 
It is a time when everyone should give up all considerations, party or otherwise, 
put their heads together to find out what is the best remedy for the present state 
of things in this country.” 

“So far as this is concerned,” Mr. Huq proceeded, “I have pleaded for the 
formulation of a complete National Government. I am saying this now. This is 
not the first occasion that I am saying this. I have been saying it for month 
after month, week after week. If I am a hindrance, I am prei)ared to walk out. 
I do not wish to be a hindrance for the formation of a complete national cabinet 
in Bengal. If it be the opinion of Mr. Suhrawardy that for its formation I should 
be blot out of existence 1 am prepared to take that fate. I do not want to be 
there where I am not wanted. But 1 would say if at any time it is felt that 
my services are necessary they will be at the disposal of my countrymen in any 
way they would like me to serve them.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that Mr. Suhrawardy had stated that Mr. 
Huq had never asked for their co-operation or the co-operation of the ]uiblic in 
tackling the various problems. Many a time, the Chief Minister said, they wanted 
to set up a committee of all parties and Mr. Huq would remind Mr. Suhrawardy 
that they wanted to have their (Muslim League) cooperation. But for ,various 
reasons known to himself, Mr. Suhrawardy could not condescend to give the 
benefit of his service. The question of food supplies, the question of necessaries 
of life could never be a party question. “It is a matter of vital importance th»t 
we should always place it beyond party or sectional politics. From that point of 
view it is essentially necessary that there should be a non-party cabinet in power.’ 

As regards the cut motion he had already submitted that although things 
were unsatisfactory and although it might be that the Ministry should have 
interfered or at least intervened in what was being done, nothing would be gained 
by merely pasing a vote of censure. “1 submit,” he said. “v>e are here to bear 
great responsibility. We have never for a moment assumt^d to ourselves the 
position that we alone can solve the problems. But we have done, we have tried 
to our best under most dilficnlt circuinstuncos and if there are people who can 
do better, it is for the party. I shall be ready and willing to (! 0 -opeiate and bring 
into operation any bill for meeting the situation with which we have been faced.” 
(Applause and cheers). 

The cut motion was then put to vote and lont, with the result stated. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 29th. 


Mr. Huq UHsrQNS—H is Statement 

29th. MARCH :—The Hon. Mr, A. AT. Fazlul Huq resigned bis office as Chief 
Minis er. He handed in his resignation last night and the resignation was accepted 
by H.'E. the Governor. This information was disclosed in the Assembly by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq this morning when the House met to consider budget demands 
for grants. 

Mr. Huq's resignation followed a ninety-minute talk with H. E. 

the Governor last night during which a long discussion took place about the 
formation of a National Cabinet, Mr. Huq gave in the Assembly certain 
details of these discussions and added that he would make a further statement 
on his return from Delhi, whither he was proceeding to-rnorrow night. 

Mr. Huq had been the head of three successive Ministries in 

Benf;al and the present one was formed in December 1941. Last week two 

Bftotions of censure were moved against the Ministry in the Assembly, Both of 
them were lost blit the Government’s majority on the second occasion was 

reduced from 30 to 10. 


Before the business of the House was taken up, Mr. K%ron Shankar Roy, 
official Congress Parliamentary Party, said that the city was agog* 
wun toe rumour that the Chief Minister had tenderea his resignation. He wanted 
a fact. Mr, Boy also wanted to know under what circumstances 
SgnaSn“f“lhfoab?netS.“*^ hia rcBignation meant the 
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Replying to Mr. Kiron Shankar Roy, Mr. Fazlul Huq said: *T would have been 
reluctant to say anything. But as a pointed question has been put to me by the 
Leader of the Congress Party, I feel I owe it to the House to take it into my con¬ 
fidence and to state the facts. It is true that last night I was sent for by the 
Governor, and I was with him from 7-30 p. m. to over 9 p. m. A long discussion 
took place about the formation of a National Cabinet and various proposals were 
put forward, some of which I could not accept consistent with my self-respect. His 
Excellency the Governor suggested to me that I should formally tender my resig¬ 
nation, and 1 said that 1 could not do so unless I had time to cousiiR my party and 
my colleagues. To this, the Governor did not agree and I had to sign a letter of 
resignation. I do not wish to disclose any further details just now and I wish to 
make a further statement on my return from Delhi, where I am proceeding to¬ 
morrow night. The letter of resignation which I was persuaded to sign in order 
to make the formation of a National Government possible at the earliest, has been 
accepted by His Excellency, and the letter of acceptance reached me at about 10 
last night. In spite of all that has happened, 1 maintain and I am confident, 1 
still enjoy the confidence of the majority of the House. Therefore my answer is that 
I have tendered my resignation and that the repignation has been accepted. As 
regards the circumstances, I have made a statement, and I would defer a detailed 
statement to a snbsrquent date.’* 

Mr. K. S. Roy : What is the position of the Cabinet in view of your 
reply ? 

Mr. fluq said that the constitutional position was that with his resignation 
ipsG jacto the Cabinet went. 

“Whether my colleagues go out of the Cabinet and formally tender their 
resignation, it is not for me to say. So far as I am concerned, I have tendered 
my resignation and that roHignation has been accepted,” Mr. Huq added. 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Ofiicia) Congress) : Is it a fact that the letter of 
resignation was kept typed and ready at Government House for your signature 
and that you were also asked to choose between signing that letter and being 
dismissed ? 

Mr. Huq : If my friend, Dr. Sanyal puts that question to me as a member 
of this House and claims the privileges of the House to have that statement from 
me, I have to make a statement. Of course, if he insists, 1 will do that. 

Dr. Sanyal : I do, Sir. 

Mr. Huq : It is true that a letter of resignation was ready typed. ( Cries of 
“shame, shame” from the Ministerialist Party and the Coiigress benches ). 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali ( Muslim League Opposition ) : On your 
suggestion ? ( Cries of “no, on” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). 

Dr. Sanyal ( to Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali ) : Would you kindly 
enlighten us ? 

Proceeding, Dr. Sanyal observed ; In the circumstances, we feel that the 
House would be unanimous in demanding the recall of the Governor, Sir John 
Herbert, ( Cries of “hear, hear” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). Would 
you, Mr. Speaker, let us know the procedure for that ? 

The hon Speaker ( Mr. Syed Nauser Alt ) : Order, order. So far as the busi¬ 
ness of the House is concerned, let us finish it. 1 do not mean the business of 
the agenda. Let us see what we can do now* Whether there can be any recall¬ 
ing of the Governor that is a separate matter. You may consider it on a subse¬ 
quent occasion. Now, Mr. lluq, may I know from you, what is the position as 
regards Ministers’ responsibility ? Is it joint or several or joint and several ? 

Mr. Huq : Joint and several. Under the circumstances as a matter of fact, 
constitutionally the Cabinet ought to bo functus officio with my resignation. I am 
not sure at this moment whether any forma! resignation has been tendered by the 
other Ministers. Bo far as I am concerned the matter is finished. 

Dr. Sanyal : In view of this statement of the Chief Minister, we feel that 
the House can no longer proceed with the Budget discussion and therefore, .we 
want first of all a vote of confidence to be moved in the Chief Minister, Mr. A. iT. 
Fazlul Huq and his Cabinet colleagues. (Cries of “hear hear” from the Minis¬ 
terialist Party benches ). I therefore give you, Mr. Speaker, due notice thereof 
just now, immediately after the statement and I would request you to postpone 
further discussion of the Budget until the disposal of that motion of confidence. 

Mr. Huq : As regards the Budget cannot some other Minister move it ? 
( Cries “no on” from all sides of the House J. 

The Speaker : In view of the statement made by the Chief Minister that his 
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resi^natioo has been accepted and that in view further of the fact that the reepon- 
sibility of the Ministry is joint and several the Ministry in my opinion, has ceased 
to exist. Consequently, no business of the House whatsoever can be transacted 
unless a new Ministry is formed. The House, I declare, stands adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

Application op Sec. 93— Official Statement 

81st. MARCHHis Excellency the Governor of Bengal brought into force 
the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935 and took 
upon himself the administration of the province, announced a communique from 
Government House, Calcutta. 

Narrating the events leading up to the present decision bringing into force 
the provisions of Section 93, the Communique said ; 

Gn Sunday the 28th March, the hoirble the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul 
Huq, in order to enable the exploration of the possibility of re-forming the 
Ministry on a wider and more stable basis tendered his resignation to His 
Excellency, who accepted it. On Monday, the 29th March, Mr Huq announced in 
the Assembly that he bad resigned. On the question being raised whether the 
other members of the Council of Ministers were competent to function, the speaker 
expressed the view that they were functus officio, and stated that as there seemed 
to be no Ministry, the Assembly stood adjourned for a fortnight. The effect of this 
order of adjournment were that the Assembly could not, without legal question, be 
reassembled before the Ist April. 

The 29 March had been fixed by His Excellency as the final date for voting 
of demands for grants for the financial year 1943-44. His Excellency was advised 
that unless the Ministry could secure the agreement of the legislature before the 
Ist Anril to demands for grants there would, after that date, be no lawful supply 
available for the administration. Meanwhile, following Mr. Huq's statement regarding 
his resignation, the other Ministers represented to His Excellency that they consi¬ 
dered themselves to have deraitted office and they subsequently formally tendered 
their resignations, which His Excellency accepted. 

His Excellency found himself on the .'list March without a ministry and in 
a position where it was impossible to put through the Assembly the remaining 
demands for grants before the Ist April. Emergent action to secure supply before 
that date thus became an imi)erative necessity. Having explored alternative possi¬ 
bilities, His Excellency has had no choice but, with the utmost reluctance, to bring 
into force the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. He 
has, therefore, issued the necessary proclamation under tliat section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the province. 

His Excellency proposes as soon as he is satisfied that a stable and repre¬ 
sentative Ministry is available which commands ihe confidence of th6 legislature 
and is willing to assume the responsibilitieB of ollice, to revoke the proclamation. 
It is the earnest desire of His Excellency that the emergency administration under 
Section 93, which was introduced primarily to resolve the difficulties relating to 
supply, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by a regularly consti¬ 
tuted Ministry. 

New Ministry Formed—Official Announcement 

24tb. APRIL The Governor of Bengal revoked to-day, with the concurrence 
of the Governor-General, the Proclamation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions 
of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935, which was issued on March 
31, 1943. This was announced in a Proclamation by H. E. the Governor to-day. 

His Excellency appointed the following as members of his Council of 
Ministers, with the portfolios mentioned against them : (1) Ehwaja Sir 
Home Department (including Civil Co-ordination) : (2) Mr. H, 8, 
Suhrawardy-^^Civil Supply : (3) Mr. T, C. Finance; Mr. Tamizuddin 

ATAan—Education ; (5) Mr. B, P. Pain—Communications and Works (dj Khan 
Bahadur M. A, Muazzemuddin Agriculture (including Rural Recons¬ 

truction) : (7) Mr. Tarakanath Mukerjee^Bevemie (including EV^puatioo and 
Relief); (8) Khan Bahadur Nawah Musharraf .^fnmin—Judicial and Legislative: 
(9) Khwaja SAaAafinddin—Commerce, Labour and Industries (including Post¬ 
war Reconstruction): (10) Mr. L H, Pttrman—Forest and Excise; (11) Khan 
Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmed —Public Health and Local Self-Government: (12) 
Mr. Pulin Bihari ATwi/icA—Publicity: (13) Mr. Jagendra Nath Mandal-^ 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness. 

The new Ministers took the oath oj office to-day. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


1. Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim 

2. Madlana Muhammad Akram Khan 

3. Khan Bahadur Mohammad Asaf 

Khan 

4. Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman 

5. Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta 

6. Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha 

Bahadur 

7. Mr. D. J. Cohen 

8. Mr. K. C. Ormond 

9. Begum Hamida Momin 

10. Mr. H. C. a. Hunter 

11. Mr. Hdmayun Kabir 

12. Rai Sahib indo Bhusan Sarkar 

13. Rai Sahib Jatindra Mohan Sen 

14. Mr. Kader Bakbh 

15. Mr. Kanai Lal Goswami 

16. Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh 

Muhammad Jan 

17. Alhadj Khan Bahadur Khwaja 

Muhammad Esmail 

18. Mr. Naqendra Narayan Ray 

19. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 

20. Khan Bahadur Rezzaqul Haider 

Chowdhury 

21. Mr. Sachindra Narayan Sanyal 

22. Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid 

Chowdhury 

23. Khan Bahadur Syed Muhammad 

Ghaziul hdq 

24. Mr. Humayun Reza Chowdhury 

25. Mh. J. B. Ross 

26. Rai Keshab Chandra Banerjee 

Bahadur 

27. Mrs. K. D^Rozario 

28. Mr. Khorshed Alam Chowdhury 

29. Mr. Krishna Chandra Roy 

Chowdhury, m.b.b. 

30. Rai Manmatha Nath Bose 

Bahadur 

31. Mr. Mebbahuddin Ahmed 


32. Mr. Mohamed Hossain 

33. Mr. Narendra Chandra Datta 

34. Naresh Nath Mookerjeb 

35. Khan Bahadur naziruddin Ahmed 

36. Rai Radhica Bhusan Roy 

Bahadur 

87. Mr. Ranajit Pal Chowdhury 
38. The Hon’ble Mr. Satyendra 

Chandra Mitea 

h9. Khan Bahadur M. Shamsuzzoha 

40. Mr. Shrish Chandra Chakraverti 

41. Khan Sahib Subidali Molla 

42. Mr. W. B. G. Laidlaw 

43. Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz 

44. Khan Bahadur Kazi Abdur 

Rashid 

45 Mr. Abul Quasem 

46. Mr. Altaf am 

47. Amulyadhan Roy 

48. The Hon^ble vSir Buoy Prasad 

vSiNGHA Roy 

49. Mb. Birendra Kishore Hoy 

* Choudhury 

50. Rai Bro.tendra Mohan Maitra 

Bahadur 

51. Mr. Dhirbndra Lal Barua 

52. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury. 

53. Rai Sahib Joqendra Nath Ray 
.54. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta 

55. Dr. Kasiruddin Talukdar 

56. Mr. Laljt Chandra Das 

57. Mr. Latafat Hossain 

58. ’ Me. Moazzbmali Choudhury alias 

Lal Mia 

59. Khan Bahadur Mukhlesur 

Rahman 

60. Mr. Nur Ahamed 

61. Khan Bahadur Saiyed 

Muazzamoddin Hosain 

62. Sir Thomas Lamb 

63. W. F. Scott-Kerr 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session^Calcutta—12th» February to 2nd. April 1943 

Condolence Resolution 

Members belonging to different parties in the Bengal Legislative Council 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget session of the Council held on the 12th. 
February 1948. As a mark of respect to the memory of Sir Thomas, who was a 
sitting member of the legislature, the Council was adiourned for the day till the 
17tb without transacting any bneiness, 
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Budget foe 1943-44 

17th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq presented the Budgsb estimates 
for 1943-44 which he had on the previous day plaoea before the Lower House. 

There were notices of as many as six adjournment motions, but the movers did 
not press them in the hope that two special days would be allotted for the discus¬ 
sion of the food and jute situation. The Council then adjourned. 

Funds for Food Grains 

18th, FEBRUARY :—A supplementary demand for a grant for the current year 
amounting to over Rs. 3 ciores was presented by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq to-day. 
Explaining the details he said ihat more than half of this total was outside the revenue 
account and came under two heads, namely, Interest-free Advances and Loans and 
Advances. The demand under the former was a little over Rs. 79 lakhs, 
including an advance of Rs. 53 lakhs to the Directorate of Civil Supplies for tiie 
purchase of foodgrains and the distribution of imported stocks of sugar and an 
advance of Rs. 15 lakhs for the acquisition of motor vehicles for civil defence pur¬ 
poses. The demand under Loans and Advances was Rs. 96^ lakhs, rhe extra 
expenditure was due mainly to the distributioji of agricultural loans on a large 
scale in areas devastated by the recent cyclone and flood. 

Under the head Famine the demand was Rs. 48| lakhs. This was due to the 
organization of large-scale relief measures in the cyclone-aflected areas. Other Iart<e 
demands were about Rs. 32 lakhs under Extraordinary Charges, Rs. 2JJ lakhs under 
Police and Rs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture. The increase under Extraordinary Charges 
was due partly to non-votable civil defence expenditure undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to its own property or for its own employees and partly to special 
emergency measures such as employment of additional wartime police, the grant of 
separatiofi allowances in non-family areas, the organisation of Home Guards and the 
setting up of a Directorate of Civil Supplies. 

Out of the total increase of Rs 21J lakhs under Police, over Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to the grant of enhanced dearness allowance and the police emergency areas 
bonus, the balance being accounted for by the expansion of the Civic Guards 
organization and the rise in the cost of clothing and other materials. The increase 
of Rs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture was due to the purchase and distribution of seeds 
of various kinds of food crops in connexion with the “Grow More Food” campaign. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Release Urged 

I9tb. FEBRUARY -'I'he Council passed a resolution to-day requesting the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to move the Government of India for the immediate and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. 'I'he resolution was opposed by the European members 
while the Moslem Leaguers remained neutral. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Das, who moved the resolution, said that Mahatmaji was 
known throughout the world as the greatest man of the age. He was now 74 
years of age. On humanitarian grounds, if for nothing else, he should be released. 

Mr. ATaTwtnt ATwTTzar leader of the Congress Party, lending his support 

to the motion said that the Mahatma was known as the greatest apostle of peace. For 
the sake of humanity and for the sake of world peace he should be released,* His 
death would be an irreparable loss to humanity. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, on 
behalf of the Moslem League, said that nothing would have given them greater 
pleasure to associate themselves with the resolution, had it not been for the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken the fast in support of a political demand on 
which they as Moslem Leaguers were fundamentally at variance. They had not been 
able to induce Gandhiji or the Congress to accept the Moslem point to view, namely 
the place of Mussalmans in the future constitution of India, Ho it was not easy 
for them to lend wholehearted support to the resolulion. The Moslem League was 
not responsible for the situation that had arisen nor had they tl^e power to secure his 
release. In view of the political implication of this fast their party would, therefore 
remain neutral. Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman, on behalf of the Progressive Party’ 
said though they did not share the political views of Gandhiji they must ac¬ 
knowledge his contributions in social and economic spheres. If they would have 
followed the programme of Mahatmaji they would not have faced the nakedness that 
was staring them. They would support the resolution. Mr, /. B, Ross, on behalf 
of the European group, rej 2 :ietted that he thought it his duly to oppose the resolution 
The fast was undertaken by Mahatma Gandhi, as far as he could see from purely 
political motive, that was to obtain his release. He had also said that’ the fast was 
one of capacity. And it remained with him to call off the fast if he felt that it 
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would endanger his life or he had overestimated hie strength. While the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi would be an irreparable lose to this country, they aleo felt that 
the whole basis of ordered Government would be nullified, if a person who had been 
incarcerated in the judgment of those who had incarcerated him, resorted to fast so ' 
that the sentence or detention be cancelled. If so, the writ of the legislature in the 
country would not run. It would be a better gesture if they appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi to call the fast off. In that case they would support the resolution. The Uonhle 
Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq said so far as Oandhiji’s action was a protest against the 
policy of the Central Government they had nothing to say. No Provincial Govern¬ 
ment could criticise the policy of the Central Government. But the fact remained 
that Gandhiji’s fast had cast a deep gloom throughout the country. They fully 
slirtred that feeling and as human beings and on humanitarian grounds they asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the prayer for release. As the Government of Bengal they 
would forward the proceedings of the Ifouse to the Central Government. The House 
at this stage adjourned till Monday, the ‘:32nd. 

Excess l)EMA^^D9 for 1940-41 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council lead a short session to day when the only item 
of busitiess before the House was' the consideration of Excess Demands for 1940-41. 
Mr. Nur Ahmed of the Moslem League was the only speaker to offer some 
criticisms. He prefaced his remarks by saying that they were very much concerned 
over the condition of one of the greatest men whom India had ever produced, who, 
as reported in the Press, was hovering between life and death. Referring to certain 
items of the demand, he said that they should have been brought before the 
House earlier. The Hou. Mr. P. N, Banerjee, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
said that these expenditores were incurred at a time when they were not ministers. 
Btill, as Government was a continuous institution they had to own responsibility 
for the work of their predecessors. These demands could not be brought up before 
the House earlier as the Auditor-General’s report was not received until May, 1942. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28rd. FEBRUARY Governments policy in relation to various departments 
of administration was subjected to sharp criticism when discussion on the budget 
estimates for 1943-44 was initiated to-day. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt, I^eader of the 
Congress party opening the debate, felt that there was no policy behind the budget 
at all. It appeared to him a mere conglomeration of certain makeshift arrange¬ 
ments. It was no excuse to say, he added, that because it was war time the only 
business of the Government was to make make-shift arrangements and carry on 
the war effort. Mr. Dutt had no objection to prosecution of war efforts which were 
hound to be carried on. He had, however, heard people talk glibly of the new 
order. He would like to inquire, were they prepared to welcome the new order of 
things ? Were then trying to make themselves fit for the reception of the new 
order ? If so, what were the actual facts the province was confronted with ? All 
the nation-building departments had been completely starved. There had been 
reduction under the heads, Education, Public Health, Industry and Agriculture. 
Mr. Dutt recalled that certain provisions had been made for furtherance of adult 
education but the amount was not utilised. While this was the case here, Ohina, 
passing through a life-or-death struggle, had not only carried on her education 
but, at the same time, given it a fresh orientation on a huge scale. 

In the domain of public health no provision for sinking tube-wells in rural 
areas had been made in the budget on the plea that materials for tube-wells were 
not available. It seemed that so long as the war lasted the rural people would 
have to go without water 1 The absence of quinine had left the masses a prey to 
malaria which disease was creating havoc in the countryside, especially in Eastern 
Bengal. Quinine could be produced in the province but no attempt at ebinebona 
plantation had been made. Food problem, Mr. Dutt proceeded, was an agricultural 
problem. Had there been an adequate food planning, a comprehensive agricultural 
policy on the part of the Government in the present situation would never have arisen. 
Had there been a regular system of marketing cottage industries the people "would 
not have been forced to buy their essential requisites at fabulous prices. There was 
no policy but the policy of drifting. If there was any policy at all. Mr. Dutt 
would say, it was the policy of scramble for jobs for the supporters and dependents of 
the Government. There was a Civil Supply Directorate but for the solution of the 
food problem of this country experts bad to be requisitioned from the United 
Kingdom. There was, in the opinion of the speaker, hardly any co-ordination 
between the Directorate and the district magistrates. Price control wi^ut providing 
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means of supply had been resorted to and it naturally resulted in the growth of 
black market and prosperity of pro6teerfl and hoarders. If things went on in this 
manner, Mr. Dutt felt, doomsday would not be very distant. If there was no 
way out the country would welcome even rationing and even that would be better 
than the present state of affairs. Mr. Dutt suggested more effective co-ordination 
between the Centre and provinces. The central committee should be in touch with 
district committees which should consist of real representatives of the people. The 
whole thing must be tackled boldly, honestly and sincerely. The operation of 
extraordinary laws and the Defence of India Rules which was the concern of the 
provincial Government, Mr. Dutt continued, had left no vestige of civil liberty for 
the people. The Provincial Government had never cared to scrutinise what classes 
of cases were tried by special tribunals and special magistrates. There were cases 
transferred to special tribunals which ought to have been tried by ordinary courts 
with the right to appeal, 'i’here were lapses on the part of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in the operation of emergency laws. But in the budget ample provision had 
been made for oiling the machinery for the maintenance of law and order. 

Even during wartime, Khan Bahadur Moazzemuddin Hosnein said, the 
Government could have done a lot for the improvement of agriculture and 
industries. By doing so they could have renderea real assistance to war efforts. 
Government had, in effect, let slip an excellent opportunity for bettering the 
economic condition of the masses. In order to augment revenues the Government 
had sought l-o impose taxes ou certain kinds of amusements and other heads. The 
Khan Bahadui** would uot object to those taxes. Rather the rates proposed should have 
been higher and the scope should have been made more extensive by including in it 
taxes on cigar, cigarettes and silk, that would have touched the pockets of the rich 
alone. Advocating the imposition of an agricultural income tux on agriculturists 
having an income of over Rs, 2,000 a year, the Khan Bahadur held that they were 
to-day in a position to pay the tax, for the price of crops had risen by two to 
three hundred per cent. He characterised the failure of the Government to spend a 
part of the proceeds of the Sales tax to the betterment of the people as a “breach 
of faith.” The Government, he concluded, had not only failed to initiate any 
ameliorative measures hut they had definitely ignored the claims of the masses. 
They were doing practically nothing to relieve the deplorable condition prevailing 
in the country. 

24th. FEBRUARY :—Speaking on the Budget estimates, Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Ray Chaudhury said that the stop gap arrangement by which the Home Minister 
had to hold the Finance portfolio also after the resignation of Dr. Syama Prosad 
Mookerjee should have been replaced long before the presentation of the Budget. 
Referring to Civil Defence expenditure, he said that this expenditure should be 
wholly borne by the Central Government. He criticised the activites of the Civil 
Supplies Directorate, which he said, had failed to cope with the situation. The 
emergency should have been foreseen by the Government and suitable arrangements 
made. The muddle in Civil Supplies Department, which was run by l.C.S. 
oflficerB, was a sad commentary on the vaunted efficiency of the 1.0.8. Mr, 
Dhirendralal Barua criticised the absence of any special provision for the 
advancement of the education of Buddhists. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) 
characterised the budget as do-nothing and gloomy from the national point of 
view. It did not contain any scheme for the betterment of the masses of which 
the Chief Minister claimed to be the leader. He referred to what had been done by 
the Punjab Government for the improvement of the condition of the masses. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Quaaem (Moslem liCague) said that the present supporters of the 
Government called themselves progressives, but what they had done was to keep 
in check the ameliorative measures which had been initiated by the previous 
ministry. Mr, Kader Baksh (Moslem League) said that the present Ministry had 
shown activity only in the direction of keeping down their political opponents. 
Maulana Akrarn Khan in a satirical speech twitted the Government with 
neglecting the vilal bread problem. 

25th. FEBRUARY :—I’he present food situation is due mostly to the fact that 
there is really a shortage of available food-stuffs in the country”, remarked the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazhil Huq, Chief Minister, in reply to the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. With reference to the failure of the Government to deal 
with “black markets”, the Chief Minister said that these weie there all over the 
world. “Even Great Britain is not free from it. There are countries on the 
OoDtinent where black markets are positive scandals. They arise out of the fact 
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that in abnormal times there are people who try to make fortunes out of the misfor* 
tunes of other people. It is difficult to control because it is a kind of dishonesty 
which is inherent in a certain section of humanity.'’ He assured that all that 
Government could do to control these things would be done, and Government 
proposed to control as much as possible the abnormal situation that now prevailed 
in the country. 

llie Chief Minister went on that their field of taxation was very limited 
and they had got to make a very careful choice. As regards the suggestions of 
taxation on luxuries and agricultural income, he informed the House that taxing 
luxuries had been under the consideration of Government for some tinae past 
and the Government was still considering the question. As regards taxation on 
agricultural income, a bill would have been introduced but had been held up for 
circumstances over which they had no control. Government had however not lost 
sight of these two possible sources of revenue. He indicated that a modest 
scheme for establishing communal harmony had been put forward and they 
hoped to be able to take up this question and make some beginning before the 
close of the present financial year. He also announced that they had made some 
progress towards materialising the idea of having a full-fledged Fishery Department 
in the province. Reference had been made, continued the Chief Minister, to certain 
confidential circulars in connexion with Home Guards to the effect that Govern¬ 
ment recommended to district authorities that only persons recommended by the 
Hindu Mahasabha should be recruited. There vvas absolutely no basis for such 
a rumour he said. With regard to the criticism that there was no policy behind 
the budget and that it was a heritage of the past, the Chief Minister said that 
it was impossible to break away from the past. They had got to carry on and 
build on the past. As regards the policy underlying the budget, he reiterated, 
the policy was to provide for such measures as were indispensably necessary for 
the purpose of civil defence for the effective prosecution of the war. With the 
limited resources at their disposal that was the only practical thing to do. Giving 
the assurance that everything possible would be done by the Government to 
utilise the available supply of quinine to the best advantage, the Hon. Mr. Huq 
referred to the criticism made by Mr. 7. B. Ross (with regard to the proposal of 
Grow More Food campaign)! and he was prepared to admit that there was a great 
deal of truth in the criticism made by Mr. Ross. Mr. Huq then referred to the 
Black Markets and Government’s determination to control them, 

Mr. J. B, Ross in his speech expressed bis party’s dissatisfation with regard 
to the failure of the Government to deal with the Black Market and speculations. 
His criticism of the budget was that there was no indication in it of any attempt 
to develop agriculture which was absolutely essential if “Grow More Food” 
campaign was to be effective. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee emphasised the initial financial handicap which 
was throttling the economic life of the country. He urged the Bengal Government 
to take up with the Central Government, the question of redistribution of revenue 
between Bengal and the Centre. The Bengal Government catered for a population of 
about 60 millions with a revenue of 16 crores which showed that there was not 
enough money to go round. Nation-building departments could not thrive so 
long as this initial financial inequity remained. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray stressed the character of the present war which 
was a total war and therefore if they wanted to get the maximum work from the 
people, it should be seen that their needs were met. They could not expect 
unhealthy people putting forth maximum efforts in times of emergency. 

Khan Bahadur Naziruddin Ahmed, Prof. Humayum Kabir and Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das also participated in the discussion. The Council then adjourned. 
Supplementary Demands Discussed 

26 th. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to*day the supplementary demand 
for the current year amounting to over Rs. 3 crores presented by the Ghief 
Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq. Initiating the discussion, Khan Bahadur Saijfed 
Muzzamuddin Hossain, leader of the Opposition, said that the supplementary 
estimate should have been presented in the autumn session of the Gounoil and 
not now. It was but a mockery to present the estimates before the legislature 
after expenditure had been iucurred. Commenting on the details of the estimate, 
the speaker remarked that the loan of Be. 1 orore from the Government of India 
for advances to small jute growers was a great mistake. The Government should 
have known that most of the small jute growers had already sold their jute and 

30 . 
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did not require any advance for deferring sale till the rise in prices. The major 
portion of the money must be lying idle and yet Government bad to pay interest 
on it. The estimate showed a provision of Rs. 8 lakhs for a vagrants’ home and 
Rb* 53 lakhs for advance to the Director of Civil Supplies for purchase of food- 
grains as additional grants, but there was no word of explanation or the details of 
the policy underlying the scheme of control. The demand under Loans and 
Advances was Rs. 96i lakhs. This extra expenditure, it was stated, was due mainly 
to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large scale in areas devastated 
by the recent cyclone and flood. Such palliative measures, the Khan Bahadur 
said, would be of no help in the long run. They should have a comprehensive 
policy regarding agricultural credit instead of giving loans to agriculturista 
Haphazardly. He suggested the establishment of thana agricultural banks in this 
connexion. 

Replying, Mr. P, N, Sanerjee. Revenue Minister, said that owing to the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the province at the time, the question of a large part of 
the demand arose after the autumn session, and that was why it could not be 
placed before the House earlier. The provision of Rs 96J lakhs under the head 
“Loans and Advances”, and Rs. 49 lakhs under “Famine” had been the direct 
result of cyclone and flood which had devastated the province in October last. The 
establishment of a Directorate of Civil Supplies and tlie advance of Rs. 53 
lakhs under that head for the purchase of foodgrains was a development which 
normal human eyes could not foresee. Nor could they anticipate that a liberal 
scale of dearness allowance had to be granted to their employees. This allowance 
had been due to factors over which this province or the provincial Government 
had no control. Referring to the grant regarding the houHing of vagrants, the 
Minister said that the question of control of vagrants had engaged the attention 
of the Calcutta Rotary Club for years past. The Government proposed to bring 

forward a Bill providing a home for 5,000 vagrants. The infirm and deceased 

vagrants would require proper treatment and attempts would be made to find 
employment for all those who had been cured and cleansed, schools would have 
to be established for children vagrants and arrangements made for the treatment 
of the sick. Turning to the demand regarding loans to small jute growers, Mr. 
Banerjee said that the loans was necessitated by the fact that the prices of jute 
last year came down considerably. In order to enable small jute growers to hold 
over their stock untill there was a rise in prices, roughly about Rs. 10 lakhs had 
been advanced. It was discovered later that the prices of jute had gone up and 
it was no longer necessary to make further advance. 3'he advances were made 

frona funds given by the Central Government who were not insisting on payment 
of interest. As regards the question of an advance to the Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, the Minister said that the matter would be dealt with separately and 

all inquiries would be answered. 


Election of the President 

2nd. MARCH Bijop Frosad Singha Hoy, ex-Minister, was elected 

rresioent of the Council to-day. The vacancy was caused by the death Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra ^ Bijoy obtained 29 votes while his rival candidate, Khan 

Bahadur Abdul Hamid Uhowdhury (DepuU President of the Council), secured 25 
votes. One vote was rejected. Altogether 55 members praticipaled in the election 
bir Bijoy was the candidate of the Moslem League and the European Group while 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chowdhury belonged to the Progressive Coalition 
Party, 

Non-Agricultural Tenancy Act 

3i^. MARCH :-The Couocil eat for half an hour to-day. The bueinees before 
• ^,9*’®®, ^®l®ted to the coneideration of the bill to amend the Bengal Non- 
Agricultural tenancy temporary Provieione Act), 1940, introduced by flie Hon. 
Mr. Pramatha Nath Benarjee, Mmieter. But as the Oppoeiiion ineieted on havine 
tune to put in amendmeute, the Preeident (Sir B. P Singha Koy) granted them 
o^Mar ^ penod of the Act in question will expire 

th. sought to extend its operation for one year more penainir 

the introduction of a permanent and more comprehensive legislation on the su^wt.^ 

Waste Land Reclamation 

irT^® 9®“?®'* passed a non-official resolution to-day urgine Hie 
Soto" in E funds ?n the next year’s Budget "for small irrigitionSl 

projects in E. and N. Bengal "for the purpose of leolaimiag cultivable waste 
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lands/’ Kban Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddtn Hosain (Leader ol the Muslim 
League Opposition), who initiated the discussion, suggested a provision of Rs. 10 
lakhs for the purpose. To this an amendment was moved by Rai Sahib J. M, 
Sen (Progressive Coalition) urging the allotment of ‘‘sufficient funds” for the 
purpose. The House agreed to the amendment. 

M ing to the discussion that followed, Khan Bahadur Hashem A It Khan, 
►r Agriculture, observed that the object of the resolution was laudable 
but the problem was a vast one. There were thousands of acres of lands lying 
waste in the province, which if made arable would no doubt prove of immense 
benefit to the people. But it was not possible for this Government or any other 
Government, even in normal times to tackle this question easily. The Government 
were however doing something in this respect. They had already had certain 
schemes one of whi(di aimed at helping district boards in taking up small projects 
like this. In last year’s Budget they had provided Rs. SO.CKjO for the purpose, and 
some of the district boards had taken advantage of the Government schemes. 
Besides this, the Government also diHtributed loans for excavation of tanks, and 
in this connexion, Rs. 47,000 was advanced by the Government by way of loan. 
The resolution was passed as amended. The Council then adjourned till Monday. 

Supply & Control of Foodstuffs 

8th. MARCH The food situation in the country was diecuseed in the Council 
when the Leader of the Opposition (Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hossain) 
moved his special motion urging the Government to launch upon a comprehensive 
scheme for supplying the requirements of the people. 'J'he Khan Bahadur moved : 
‘That this Council is of opinion that the measures so far taken by the Government 
for ensuring supply and control of prices of food, cloth and other necessaries of 
life, have been wnolly inadequate and inelfective and urges Government to draw 
up immediately and implement a comprehensive scheme for supply and control 
or prices of food and other necessaries of life both in urban and rural areas, if 
necessary, in consultation with the leaders of all parties and other prominent 
members of both Houses of Legislature who take interest in such matters.” 

While not minimising the needs of the urban and industrial areas, the Khan 
Bahadur specially referred to the distress of the poorer section of the people in 
rural areas and urged that unless steps were taken to save these people, there 

might have a repetition of the havoc that was caused to the country in the last 

century when people died in thousands. He asked Government to think out a 
comprehensive scheme of rationing for the whole of Bengal and not merely of the 
city and of the industrial areas. The price of rice was rising and he charged the 
Government with abetting profiteers and hoarders bv not fixing a maximum price 
of rice earlier. If that was done, the poorer section of the people would not have Wen 
hit. Giving a constructive suggestion, he said that if the whole of the Government 
staff in the rural areas was utilised, they could get complete figures for the purpose 
of introducing card system. In this connexion he offered his services for a time 

and averred that necessary provisions could be made for a proper rationing. It 

was high time that the policy of drift should be given up and a compr^ensive 
scheme on a systematic basis should be launched upon and it should be seen that 
the scheme was given effect to. Otherwise they should lay down their office. 

Begum Hamida Momin said that it was an irony of fate that the Chief Minister 
had shouted that the problem of Bengal was the question of dal and bhat and 
now they were faced with a serious food situation. There was no indication 
that Government was anxious to relieve the distress. Rice was selling to*day 
at Rs. 20 per maund. jf that was the position now, what was going to happen 
in the interval before they got the new crop ? Ordinary people did not under¬ 
stand politics. They wanted food and if that was not forthcoming, Government 
was to be blamed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. J. McFarlane said that it was sufficient to say that 
the food po^i^ion bad been and was still grave and all steps hitherto taken had proved 
ineffective. The problem of adequate food stuffs was not peculiar to this country but 
was common practically in all other countries, and he doubted whether anyone of 
of them had found coinplete satisfactory solution of it. But with regard to 
this province had hitherto shown to be more or less self-sufficient. In 1941-& there was 
considerable surplus. People generally held that a large stock of food-stuffs 
existed in the country but they unfortunately in the main appeared to be under 
the control of profiteers and hoarders and it was dealing wim these rather that 
Government had shown such lamentahle weakness. The only wietbod to deal 
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with them was to confiscate their stocks, fine them, imprison them, all three. 
It would do no harm to treat them rough. No treatment was too severe to such 
enemies of society. He hoped Governmeot would adopt this view and broadcast 
their intentions of dealing mercilessly with these people, and they would find 
plenty of support if they did it. Let the names of those people who had been 
found guilty of the crime and the punishment meted out to them be published 
in the press. Much criticism had been heard, he continued, in regard to the 
personnel of the Director of Supplies. He asked Government to consider whether 
it was fair or reasonable to expect that officials, however willing they might be to 
apply their minds to the new task, should suddenly become possessed of intimate 
knowledge of business of purchasing and supplying foodstuffs. Was Government 
satisfied that the essential qualifications, knowledge and experience of business 
were not to be found outside the rank of the civil service ? Finally, he asked for 
an assurance from Government if they regard dearness allowance as only 
temporaly and unsatisfactory expedient for meeting the high price and they 
recognised the inherent danger of such allowance, one of which was the danger 
into the hands of the profiteers. 

9th. MARCH :—Mr. Humayun Kahir moved an amendment to-day reading : “That 
for the words “ensuring supjdy and control of prices of food, cloth and other ne- 
ceasies of life have been wholly inadequate and inefrcctive and urges Government 
to draw up immediately and implement a comprehensive scheme for supply and 
control of prices of food and oilier necesBaries of life both in urban and rural 
areas, if necessary”, the following words be substituted: — 

“Knsuring supply of food, clothing and other necessaries of life at controlled 
prices requires revision in the light of experience so far gained and urges upon the 
Government to declare Bengal a deficit province immediately and take such steps 
as may be necessary for ensuring the supply of a minimum quota of food and 
other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as urban areas.” 

Mr. Kabir wanted to know whether Government had been advised that Bengal 
might very soon face a serious situation of famine and whether it was not a fact 
that the export of rice was going on from this province. He criticised the wisdom 
of giving news about the contemplated introduction of rationing system 
prematurel> which had only the effect of raising prices. 

“As the wording of the special motion may imply a vote of censure on the 
Ministry,” the Hon’ble the Chief Minister intervened in the debate and said that 
he was free to admit that the result so far taken to tackle the problem had not 
proved satisfactory or adequate. From that point of view, without admitting that 
“we are liable to be censured,” they were pre|>ared to announce here and now that 
they were taking most adequate steps that were possible to be taken in order to 
meet the emergent situation. If necessary, they were prepared to accept the special 
motion so long as it was understood that Government did not accept its implications 
of their failure to deal with the situation. If that was made clear, Government 
would accept the resolution and take steps on the lines suggested by the Leader of 
the Opposition. It was not their intention to have the matter talked out and if 
necessary they would give this House another day, any number of days in order to 
give suggestions. Government were not going to evade facing the situation arising 
out of the motion. The was the view of the Government. 

In his statement the Honfide Nawab Hahihulla Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Commerce and Labour said that the provision of foodstuffs at reasonable prices 
for the people of Bengal had received bis closest attention since he took charge of 
the department. He emphasised that for rice the loss of import from Burma, the 
denial of boats, the demands for military, the normal commitments to Bihar and 
Assam, hoarding on a fairly extensive scale had all tended to create local shortages. 
Except rice, this province was deficient in respect of all other essential food 
supply, viz, wheat, dal, mustard, sugar and salt and bad to depend in varying 
degrees upon the supplies it could secure from the producing provinces. Thus for 
wheat Bengal was dependant on the Punjab, for dal and mustard largely on Bihar 
and the United Provinces, for sugar again on Bihar and on salt for supply from 
overseas and the Weast coast of India. In any scheme of controlled distribution, 
the Minister proceeded, it was necessary that the price at the source should be 
known and controlled. In almost all the lood-stuffs they had to obtain from other 
provinces this difficulty was experienced. Added to this was the difficulty that no 
province now appeared to admit that it had surplus in respect of anv food-stuffs 
and they had often to contend with other provincial embargoes on the export of 
tbeir food-stuffs. ^The Government of India”, he told the House, “are now evolving 
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a scheme for control of food-stuffs on an All-India basis. It is hoped that when 
this scheme is under way we shall receive the share we are entitled to not only 
on the basis of our lari^e population, our contribution to war effort and industry, but 
also upon the ground that this province must receive a preference being most 
exposed to enemy attack/’ 

The Bon’ble Minister then indicated the action taken by the Government in 
respect of different food-stuff's, kerosene and coal. As regards rice, Government pro¬ 
posed to create and maintain in Calcutta and at principal deficit areas a reserve of 
paddy or rice. This reserve would not be for consumption but for throwing on 
the market whenever necessary at moderate prices under a system of free trade. It 
was obvious that such a reserve could only be obtained on the new crop and a 
good new crop. Government had their agents now Operating in the elected districts 
and had fixed a ceiling price for purchase. As regards the price control on rice 
that had already been relaxed on executive instructions to district magistrates not 
to take action except in cases of gross profiteering, the Minister hoped that they 
would be able to build up a reserve as intended. Failing this their future policy 
must depend on whether they could succeed in creating a “ bottle neck control” in 
rice at least in the now dominating market of Calcutta. In this connexion the 
Minister pointed out that the agency system had been given a go-bye and under 
the new system there would be only buyer and that was the Government. Under 
the new system the Government had appointed a food grain officer who along with 
his officers would purchase rice at a fair and reasonable price. So far as wheat 
was concerned, the Government of India put the Bengal Government into difficulties 
by fixing a price of wheat in the primary markets. Recently the Government of 
India had decontrolled the price but supplies had been coming in only in driblets. 
The 3 import of wheat into Calcutta which normally had been 18,000 tons a month 
bad during the last six months totalled only 25,065 tons. In January the supply 
was as little as f87 tons. He hoped that with the adoption of the new purchase policy 
by the Government of India the position would improve. With regard to mustard 
oil, a small stock of oil likely to meet Calcutta’s requirements for about 2 weeks 
was now held on Government account by a leading Calcutta firm. The intention 
was to use it in case of emergency which might result in the city mills temporarily 
closing down. The disturbances in last August effected very seriously the supply of 
dal from Bihar. The position bad somewhat improved since then. Importers of 
Bengal whe had made large purchases in U. P. had their stocks suddenly 
immobilized. Their protest to U. P. and the Central Governments yielded no 
results. On their renewed representation to the Government of India against 
Bengal’s immediate demand of 75,000 maunds, their agents had lately received 
permit for a little over 2,000 maunds from the Bihar Government, i.e, a little over 
one day’s requirement of Calcutta. As in the case of wheat so this case also de¬ 
monstrated the futility of attempts to safeguard the supply position of a deficit 
province without the active assistance or protection from the Centre, He hoped 
the position would improve with the new policy inaugurated by India Government. 
In respect of sugar, they might have to revise quotas allotted to diflerent areas and 
channels of supply but the present scheme, he claimed, Lad already had the 
beneficial result of making sugar available in the Calcutta markets, bo far as salt 
was concerned, arrangements had been made with the Government of India to 
secure vessels to cany the salt cargoes. The present position was that there was 
16 lakhs maunds of salt in the Government gola ( adequate for two months ) and 
the dealers had an additional supply for about three or four weeks. As regards 
coal the problem was essentially one of transport and there was no dearth of 
coal. Lately an agreement had been reached whereby Bengal had been allotted 
its own quota of wagons,—Bengal’s share being 360u wagons placed at the disposal 
of the Director of Civil Supplies. There were still difficulties in as much as the 
collieries on one excuse or other had been avoiding entering into contracts with 
the coal dealers to whom Government bad allotted wagons and there was still the 
shortage of total wapns available, With the strong action taken apinst a ,very 
big coal dealer for cTisobeying the order against retail sale it was hoped that so long 
wagons continued to be made available the supply for the city would not be 
allowed to fall short seriously. As regards kerosene, Government had lately pre- 
nared a scheme for the distribution throughout the province. Under the scheme 
the Dt. Magistrate was to be kept fully informed of the dealers selected by the 
agent of the Oil Companies and of the quota of oil allotted during the month and 
delivered to approved dealers or consumers during the month. BengaFs quota of 
standard cloth for the quarter February-April was 75 lakhs yards. Government propp* 
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fled distribution in the first instance mainly in the jnte growing districts which had 
not been benefited from an increase in the price of paddy and in the district of 
Midoapore. 'i'he'actual distribution would be made through the existing trade 
channels subject to the Bupervision and control of the local oflBcer. The provincial 
Government, be added, bad now agreed to bear financial responsibilities for this 
scheme. 

Mr. J* B, Ross, Ijcader of the European Group, said that there was no 
doubt that Government had been attempting to tackle the food problem but there 
was also no doubt that Government had allowed the position to go completely out 
of hand. The fundamental problem within the province at the time was adequate 
supply of rice. As regards wheat, they had heard a great deal some three months 
ago about Government having arranged with the British Government that shiploads 
of wheat were arriving at Calcutta from Australia to supplement their requirements. 
But they had not heard anything about the arrival of wheat since then. He 
thought that if the shipment of wheat materialised, the rice position of the province 
would be considerably eased. The minister had stated that a Food Grain purchas¬ 
ing officer had been appointed and he and his staff would have the monopoly of 
purchase of rice of the province. But there were certain forces at work which 
would prevent him and his officers from carrying out their duties satisfactorily. 
Mr. Boss referred to the statement made the other day by the minister concerned 
about the rice position for 1912-43 wherein it was stated that the estimated 
production of rice was 23 per cent short of their requirements and remarked 
that a reply of this nature, if correct, must have the effect of aggravating the 
position. It would inevitably encourage the tendency on the part of the cultivators 
and the stockists in the rural areas to hoard stocks. If the Government were 
convinced that the figures given were substantially correct, they should be 
endeavouring to secure additional supplies from other provinces and seeking the 
the help of the Government of India in this respect. But they had not heard that 
Government had taken any action in this matter. If, on the other band, 
Government considered that the figures about rice were unreliable, it was their duty 
then to use the whole machinery of administration to ascertain the fact. 

Debate on Floud Commission Report 

Itth. MARCH Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council when it took 
up further consideration of the resolution moved by Mr. Latafat Hussain asking the 
Government to take decision without delay on tue recommendations of the Floud Com¬ 
mission and give effect to them within the next financial year. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hossain said that it was imperative on Government to con¬ 
sider seriously what could be done to improve the lot of agriculturists. It would 
be a crime to sit idle even after getting sufficient material for proceeding with the 
task of overhauling the whole land revenue structure of Bengal, more suited to the 
present condition. A conference was convened in July last which was postponed 
sine die. 'i'he agriculturists of the country were now in a desperate condition and 
Government could at least take decision on the recommendations of the Commission 
regarding reduction of abnormally high rentals, stoppage of enhancements and 
imposition of agricultural income tax for improving agriculture. Experiments 
could also be made as to the best scheme of nationalising lands in small experi- 
menal areas. If Government sat idle it could be then rightly charged with culpable 
negligence. 

Replying the Revenue Minister ( Hon’ble Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee) said 
that the acceptance of the recommendations of the Floud Commission would involve 
a change in the economic structure of the province, In view of the various diffi¬ 
culties in the way of accepting the recommendations, he agreed that it would be 
useful for them, for the leaders of the different parties, to meet and give him 
advice about the practicability of carrying out all or some of the recommendations 
of Uie Commission in the altered situation of the country. The Minister admitted 
that there was an urgent demand by the vast majority of people for something to 
be done in this matter. He also realised that some change in the economic land 
system was absolutely ensential. He was aware that the land system was too 
wooden and too anti-diluvian, but the question was one of practicability. I hey had 
in front of them the biggest war, and wbat economic organisation there would be 
after the war no one knew. They had however to proceed on the present basi/i. 
The Minister proposed to give his decision in the matter within the next few days 
but before he gave his decision he would like to get the co-operation of all sections 
ol the House. He agreed with the view that in abnormal times like this if the 
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economic structure of the province was to be altered, that alteration should have 
the willing co-operation of all sections of the communities as far as possible. In 
that view ne proposed shortly to convene a conference of leaders of the different 
parties to discuss this matter, and he would request the mover not to press his 
motion. 

^ With the leave of the House, Mr. Latafat Hussain withdrew his resolution. 

Expenditure on Civil Defence 

I2th. MARCH :~rhe Council adopted a non-official resolution to-day urging 
that 90% of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province be met from 
Central revenues. The Government was requested to make a representation to the 
Government of India. Mr. Nur Ahmed, mover of t'le resolution, and its supporters 
stressed the need for adequate provision for nation-building departments and said 
that much money would l)e available for the purpose if the Government bore a 
large proportion of the expenditure on civil defence measures in Bengal. Ths 
Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug expressing his sympathy with the object of the 
motion said that the Government would forward the proceedings to the proper 
quarters with their “strongest recommendation.” He jqjded that they would wel¬ 
come the day when they received substantial help in the matter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Improvement of sailors’ Condition 

Mr. Nur Ahmed in another resolution asked the Government of India to place 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government at lump sum of Rs, 50 crores for im¬ 
proving the condition of sailors, seamen, soldiers and non-combatants actively 
participating in the war effort in Bengal and for the rehnbilitation of the families 
that evacuated from their homes on military ground. The resolution was accepted 
without opposition. 

Salt Manufacpdre in Bengal 

The 3rd resolution, moved by the same member and accepted by the House, 
requested the Governo* to make an immediate representation to the Government 
of India to give all reasonable facilities and assistance for developing the manu¬ 
facture of salt in Bengal. Mr, U* N, Burman, Minister for Excise, said that 
arrangements had been« made in certain parts of the 24 Parganas and Midnapore 
districts for producing salt as a cottage industry. There was no difficulty about 
that. The Government’s scheme for production of the commodity on a big scale 
was still under the consideration of experts and the Industrial Survey Committee. 
It had, therefore, not been possible for then to forward the scheme to the 
Control Government. The Council at this stage adjourned till March 22. 

Debate on Food Situation 

22Dd. MARCHThe question of rice shortage was again raised when Mr. U, 
iV. Burman, Minister on behalf of the Nawb Bahadur of Dacca, informed Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hosain, Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, 
that the actual deficit was not expected to be more than 10 against which there 
was the probability of some stock remaining from last year’s exceptionally good 
crop. The total quantity of rice required fqr consumption could not be accurately 
estimated, the estimated requirements being based on an average of 344 lbs of rice 
per capita annually. The crop forecasts together with net imports for 3 years 
preceding 1942 placed the average resources at about 76 lakhs tons agains the 
average requirements of 92 lakhs tons. 

The Government, however, were trying to import from surplus provinces 
through the Government of India who had inaugurated a scheme of co-ordinated 
purchase of foodgrains. Along with a scheme of distribution which was now 
under consideration these supplies were expected to reduce the deficit to a 
minimum. In the light of latest information it might be stated that imports were 
expected at once in substantial quantities and special arrangements were being 
made by the Central Government to expedite it. It would not be in public interest 
to disclose the figures. The imported rice would benefit not only Calcutta but 
also other deficit districts. 

Later, during the resumed debate on the special motion of Eban Bahadur 
Muazzamuddin Hosain about the food situation, Mr. Nur Ahmed (Muslim League) 
emphasized the seriousness of the position and urged the Government to Uke 
immediate steps to bring relief to the sufferers. 

Mr, Hamidul Hu^ Chowdhury (Muslim League) accused the Ministry of not 
paying sufficient attention to the food qu^ition. He said that if a well-thou^t-out 
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scheme had beea adopted ia 1942, the present crisis might have been averted. He 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH The four-day debate on the food situation in the Province 
concluded this afternoon when tlie House, by 16 to 15 votes* passed a Government 
party member's amendment on 'the subject. The substantive motion of the 
Opposition (Muslim League), which •expressed the opinion that measures so far 
taken bv the Government for ensuring supplies and control of prices of food, cloth 
and other necessaries of life have been "wholly inadequate and ineffective’^ was 
lost without a division. 'I'he European Group voted with the Muslim League 
against the amendment and of the three members of the official Congress Party 
present in the House, two voted with the Government Party for the amendment 
and the third remained neutral. The amendment expressed the view that measures 
so far taken by the Government for ensuring supply of food, cloth and other 
necessaries of life at controlled prices required revision in the light of experience 
BO far gained and urged the Government to declare Bengal a deficit province 
immediately and take such steps as might be necessary for ensuring the supply of 
a minimum quota of food and other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as 
urban areas. Replying to the debate, Mr. P. Banerjee, Minister in charge of 
Civil Supplies, said that he would accept the Opposition motion if its “censure 
portion*’ was left out. He announced that the Government of India had expressed 
its willingness to help Bengal in every possible way and food grains had got 
started coming to Calcutta for the purpose of replenishing supplies in the city. He 
further informed the House that the Government would soon consider the question 
of introducing rationing system in Calcutta. The Council at this stage adjourned 
till the 2nd. April but in view of the development regarding, the political deadlock 
in the Assembly and the Governor’s proclamation subsequently, no meeting was 
held on this day and the House adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Shillong—8th to 27th. March 1943 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Budget seFsiou of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8th. MARCH 1943 with the Hon’ble Sj. Basanta Kumar Das^ Speaker 
in the chair. 

Introducing the Budget for the year 1943-44, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury^ 
Finance Minister disclosed an estiraatea revenue deficit of Rs. 10,10.000. 

The year 1943-44 starts with an estimated opening balance of Rs. 76,39,000. 
Receipts are estimated at Rs. 10,40,08,000 (Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 and 
Capital Receipts Rs. 6,75,88,000.) The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
Rs. 10,73,18,000 (Revenue Expenditure Rs. 3,72,29,000 and Capital Expenditure 
Rs. 7,()0,89,()00 thus leaving a closing surplus balance of Rs. 43,29,(X)0. 

The Revenue Budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Ks. 8,09,000 This 
again does not reveal the true position as it includes (1) Rs, 1,00,000 on 
account of Collective Fines and (2) Rs. 18,90,OCX) less Rs. 17 89.000 shown on the 
expenditure side or Rs. 1,01,000 net on account of Receipts from the Motor 
Transport Organisation, the expenditure on which except for the recurring charges 
is debitable to the Capital Head 55B. The result is that the real revenue deficit is 
estimated to be Rs. 10,10,600. 

Mr. Choudhury said that war conditions still pervaded the atmosphere and 
problems brought in their train still continued to infiuence and determine the 
i>olicy of the Government. 

'i'ne food situation, he added, was absorbing the anxious thought of the 
Government and provision had been made for an increased expenditure on the 
“grow more food” campaign and for bringing more land under cultivation. 

Turning to the Budget proper he said that according to the revised estimate 
for 1942-43 a revenue deficit of Rs. 9,52,000 was Anticipated but the real deficit was 
not likely to be more than Rs. 2,42,000. The Budget estimate for 1943-44 anticipa¬ 
ted a revenue deficit ot Rs. 10.10,OCX). 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Leader of the Opposition sought to move an 
adjournment motion over the Jorhat jail disturbatice on Feb. 24. But Sir Md, 
Saadulla, the Premier having stated that a judicial inquiry by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Jorhat was proceeding the motion was not pressed. 

General Discussion of Budget 

10th. MARCH The general discussion on the Budget began in the Assembly 
today. Mr. Baidynath Mookherjee criticized the Government for the lack of any 
well-thought-out plan for improving the conditions of the people. Judging from the 
poor attendance of members, he said the Assembly was no longer representative of 
the people and as such he appealed to the Governor either to dissolve the House 
and order fresh elections or suspend the constitution. He referred to the rising 
prices of foodstuffs and criticized the Government's policy of price control as 
ineffective. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury urged the need for adequate provision 
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for families of security prisoners. Mr. Arnold Whittakar, leader of the Europesn 
Group, after coDgratuiatin|r the Government on estimating a deficit of only Rs. 10 
lakhs in a province now situated in a theatre of war, said that unless new sources 
of revenue were found to cover war-time windfalls, the province would be faced 
with deficits alter the war, and there would be a shrinkage, instead of expansion of 
nation-building activities. Mr. Maghul Hussain Chowdhury asked for susoension of 
the collection of agricultural loans in distress areas in the Burma Valley. Mr. 
Abdur Rahman said that the supply and price control policies of the Government 
were a failure. 

11th. MARCH :—The Budget debate in the Assembly concluded today. Two 
members from the Congress group out of four present in the House participated 
In the discussion. Mr. C, Goldsmith said that freedom from want would solve 99% 
of the problems of the people of Assam. The time was not opportune for the 
taking up of big objects. If the people were kept contented, it would help the war 
effort indirectly. Replying to the debate, the Premier Sir Muhammad Saadulla 
said that his Ministry was not responsible for the arrest of MLAl’s in the Province. 
Criticisms of the National War Front Movement were based on civil information 
or misinformation. The movement had justified its existence. Regarding the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners in jails, Bir Mnliammad remarked tiiat those who wanted home 
comforts in jail were mistaken. He indicated the steps taken in the matter of 
allowances to security prisoners and assured the House that each case would be 
carefully considered. Referring to the loss sustained by the Government, local 
bodies and private persons as a resnli of arson and looting during the past few 
months, the Premier asked bis critics whose creed was non-violence whether any 
words of condemnation were forthcoming from them against these acts of sabotage. 
Mr. Dakshina Gupta (Congress) said that individual liberty and individual 
freedom of speech and action liad been denied to all and the Press had been gagged. 
•’Buppression of normal life and suppression of news was the order of the day,’^ 
said Mr. Gupta. He asked the Premier to shake off his *'t)ea<’ock^8 feathers’^ lent by 
the bureaucracy and follow the only honourable course which Mr. Alla Bux and Dr, 
Byamaprosad Mukherjeo have followed. 

Court of Wards Bill 

t2th. MARCH:—The Assembly today passed the Assam Court of Wards 
(Amendment.) Bill of 1941 and considered the Hhillong Execution of Decrees Bill, 
1943 and the Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, 1943. 

Nurbks’ Registration Bn.L 

13th. MARCH:—The Assembly today passed the consideration stage of 
the Assam Nurses', Mid wives’ and Health Visitors’ Registration Bill. Mr. Arnold 
Whittaker, leader of the European Group, expressed satisfaction that the Bill was 
an all-party measure and had emerged from the select committee in an improved 
form. Dr. C. G, Terrell said that the Bill, if passed into law, would fulfil a long- 
felt want in the province. He (xpressed gratitude to the Shillong Welsh Mission 
Hospital for having shouldered the responsibility for training nurses at present, and 
hoped that this legislation will encourage the starting of additional training centres. 

Alleged J'olice Excesses 

Mr. Rohini Choudhury asked leave to move an adjournment motion to consider 
the situation arising out of alleged indiscriminate house-searches, arrests and 
assaults and detention of a large number of people in Gaubati Jail, in certain 
villages in Nalbari 'Ihana from the 2nd to 9th March last by way of what he 
described as a reprisal, being unable to detect the offenders responsible for stealing 
six guns from licence-holders. Bj. Chouditury said that about or more than 200 
men of the Nalbari Thana went to different villages. There was no warrant of 
arrest against any particular individual and there was no mention of any house, 
where the search was to take place, because nobody could say who had stolen the guns. 
Almost every bouse was searched and nothing incriminating was found. Pjsople, 
who raised a single word of protest was arrested, handcuffed and sometimes 
assaulted and were brought to Gaubati. People, against whom there was no 
evidence, were arrested and put into jail simply on suspicion. Bail petitions were 
moved, wey were rejected. Borne villagers, through fear, ran away from, village. 
The occurrences of assault took place in 14 villages. Sj. Choudhury said that on the 
3rd March, 44 persons were still detained in jail. 

The Premier, Sir Md, Saadulla, replying, said that the motion was out of 
Older. Bj. Choudhury should have come with this motion on the first day but 
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instead he came to-day after the House sat for one week. The Premier explained 
the circumstances necessitating the sending out of raid parties to these areas where 
persons impersonating as policemen in Khaki dress had been terrorising the 
people and in fact took away six licensed guns from Nalbari by false impersoni- 
fication. Similar methods, he added, had been adopted previously too in Nowgong 
where 17 guns were stolen out of which 16 were since recovered. He said that the 
searches were made not to terrorise people, but to maintain law and order. Con¬ 
tinuing, Sir Md. Saadullah stated that 22 persons, wanted in other connections, were 
arrested from Nalbari in the course of the searches there. He said that there was 
no case of assault by the Police. 

Sj. Choudhury did not press the motion, when he was assured by the Premier 
that in future he would see that a big police force would be accompanied by a 
Magistrate. 

Black Market Activities 

15th. MARCHQuestions relating to black market activities in the province 
were raised in the Assembly today on a cut motion moved by Mr. Baidyanath 
Mookerjee under general administration. Mr. F, H, 8. Lewis recommended severe 
punishment to people connected with such activities. Dr. C. G. Terrell said that 
the price of quinine in the black market was many times more than the Govern¬ 
ment price. 8ir Mahammad Saadulla, Premier, replying said that there was no 
black market for quinine in Assam and that Government had taken steps to provide 
quinine at as fair a price as possible. Heferring to the supply problem, he said 
that Government has been doing its utmost to secure essential foodstuffs, such as 
dal, atta, flour, mustard oil and kerosene. Mr. Karunasindhu Roy (Congress) 
suggested the opening of Government shops in all rural areas for a fair distribution 
of footstuffs. The House ultimately passed demands under the heads general 
administration and revenue and civil defence. 

18th. MARCH -.—The Assembly today passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. Moving a cut motion under public health, 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee criticized Government policy of giving inaaequate grant 
to this department. He condemned the present dual control under which public 
health officers had to work in districts. He suggested that these officers should be 
brought under the control of Assistant Directors of Public Health instead of the present 
arrangement of being under Civil Surgeons. He complained that the number of 
dispensaries was inadequate and the stock of medicine meagre. Maulvi Abdur 
Rahman, Maulvi Amjad Ali and Mr. Nirendra Nath Dey also criticized the work¬ 
ing of the department in certain matters. Replying Miss Mavis Dunn, Minister, 
Public Health, said the question of the reorganization of the Public Health depart¬ 
ment was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. Mookerjee’s cut motion was 
lost and the original demand passed. 

When the House discussed medical grants, Mr. D. B, H, Moore referred to the 
inadequate supply of quinine. 

Security Prisoners in Assam 

The number of security prisoners detained in different jails in Assam was approxi¬ 
mately 227 and amongst them only sixteen were getting family or personal allow¬ 
ance—thus said Mr. Rupnath Brahma, Judicial Minister, replying to a question of 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Sen (Ex-Minister) today during the interpellation period. The 
Minister added that orders had been passed for grant of allowances in other cases 
and those were constantly increasing. Being asked on what basis the amount 
of such allowance was fixed, Mr. Brahma said that it was fixed on a consideration 
of what was strictly necessary to maintain the family in view of its numbers and 
ordinary habit of living. 

Stating the policy of releasing the Security prisoners, Mr. Brahma said that 
Government were prepared to release those who would give an undertaking to abstain 
from in any way promoting the activities of any movement which aimed at the 
sub-version of Government if their undertaking could be trusted. In the matter of 
release the Deputy Commissioners used their discretion and the Minister expressed 
his inability to inform the exact number of prisoners released in pursuance of ibis 
policy. But be stated that some BO had already been released. 

Regarding the policy adopted by the Government in the granting of parole to 
political prisoners, Mr. Brahma said : ^'Government are not ordinarily prepared to 
grant parole since little reliance can be placed on persons who are not prepared to 
give a general undertaking to be of good behaviour in the respect already indicated! 
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but desire release for particular private ends. Release on mere parole is therefore 
confined to cases of proved necessity where reliance can also be placed on honour¬ 
able observance of the conditions which must necessarily as a rule be stated 
by “writing^\ 

The Fn^ANCE Bill 1943 

22nd. MARCH:—The Assembly today passed the Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Bill, Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, and the Assam Finance Bill, 1948. 

The Finance Bill imposes taxation at the current year’s rates under the 
Agricultural Income Tax Act, 1989. The Execution of Decrees Bill provides legal 
machinery for the purpose from British courts to Khasi State territory and vice 
versa. By the Attachment of Salaries Bill the basic salary exempted is raised to 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100. 

Supplementary Demands 

28rd. MARCH:—The Assembly to-day passed supplementary deiuands for 
grants for 1942-43 under various heads amounting to Rs. 69,86,843. All cut motions 
were either lost or withdrawn. During the debate several members urged suggestion 
of the realization of agricultural loans in Burma Valley. 

Maulavi Manawar AH, Revenue Minister said that orders had been issued not 
to use coercion but persuasion in realizing loans. The dual control of the Public 
Health Department was criticized by several members when grants for the depart¬ 
ment were discussed. Replying Sir Afahammad Saadulla, Premier said that the 
separation of the Public Health and Medical Departments was a complicated 

S roblem. He, however, assured the House that prompt measures had been taken to 
eal with malaria. 

Surplus Rice in Assam 

27th. MARCH ‘.—Assam would have a rice surplus of approximately five million 
maunds (5.000,060)—this was disclosed by the.Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadullah 
today. Sir Muhammad said that to keep this surplus in stock would be depriving 
many hungry mouths of food in other provinces. He reminded the House of the 
situation in Bengal, as a result of shortage of rice, and said that on the suggestion 
of the Government of India the Assam Government has agreed to send 5,0&) tons 
of rice to Bengal. In this respect his Government was not guided by any mercenary 
motive, but simply on humanitarian considerations. Dealing with the question of 
export, Sir Muhammad said that whatever quantity the province could afibrd to export 
would go to the Government of India. The Premier ap^realed to the members to 
forget all their difierenoes and rise equal to the occasion in extending their whole¬ 
hearted co-operation. The statement was made in the course of the four hours’ 
debate on the economic situation in" the province. The House then adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Budget Session—Shillong—9th. to 13th. March 1943 

Rice Position in Assam 

9th. MARCH:—Ihe Council today passed the Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 
the Bylbet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill, as passed 
during the last sesion by the Assembly on amendments suggested by the Governor. 

A statement on the rice position in Assam was made by Sir Muhammed 
Saadulla, Premier replying to a debate raised through a resolution moved by 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri who urged stoppage of export of rice from 
the province, 

The Premier said that he estimated a surplus of about 2,100,(XX) maunds of 
rice of which 1,400,OCX) maunds are to be allotted for military requirements and for 
labourers in Assam and the rest would be kept in reserve for any emergency. It 
would be costly, he added, to undertake any statistical investigation into rice crops 
as advised by the mover. He also stated that the Government of India had asked 
the Assam Government to give the province’s marketable surplus for the benefit of 
other deficit provinces. He, however, added that at present rice exports outside the 
province were prohibited. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharyya requested the Government not to allow 
exports of rice until the next crop was harvested. The reaolation was with<bawn* 
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General Discussion op Budget 

12th. MARCH:—The Council to-day concluded discussion on the Budget. 
Replying on the debate Khan Bahadur Moulvi Saiydur Rahman, Minister for 
Mucation, said that the Government would consider the criticisms made by mem¬ 
bers. Regarding land revenue remission the Government, he said, had decided to 
stop it unless there was flood, pestilence or famine to justify remission. The 
Government was fully alive to the problem of food and cloth supply and hoped to 
meet the situation through its supply department. Nothing would be done by the 
Ministry to jeopardize the province's food supply. Referring to dearness allowance 
for primary school teachers, the Minister said that the responsibility rested with 
local bodies. 

At yesterday’s meeting some members criticized the mass literacy campaign of 
Government and suggested that the money spent for the campaign be devoted to an 
extension and improvement of primary education. 

The need for more subsidised dispensaries in the countryside was pointed out 
by Mr. H. Emblen, Leader of the European Group. He also referred to the “grow 
more food” campaign and said : “Last year Government inaugurated a “grow more 
food” campaign with gratifying results; but just what it actually meant in terms of 
maunds ot foodstuffs produced is the problem at Calcutta. The present situation 
emphasises the need for more up-to-date and accurate methods of assessing the 
total crop production of foodstuffs in the province.” He pointed out the necessity 
of bringing waste land under cuLivation and advised Government to make a small 
grant on all new land brought into cultivation. He also advised Government to 
obtain from the Government of India a substantial grant for opening up new land. 
He thought that the cultivation of tobacco might be taken up with profit both to 
Government and to educated young men. Government should arrange for the 
training of a few young men in the cultivation of tobacco. In conclusion he said 
that Government should from now think of the post-war reconstruction problems of 
the province. In this connexion he stressed the necessity of modernization of the 
provincial road transport system and improvement of village roads. 

Maulvi Abdul Majeed Choudhury referred to the deplorable condition of non- 
Governraent schools and said that suitable grants be given them. He advised 
Government to start dispensaries at suitable places for the treatment of poor 
village people. 

Mr. Bhimhor Deori said that Government was not justified in stopping remission 
of land revenue. He criticized the mass literacy campaign. 

Rai Bahadur Hem Chandra Dutt said that the nation-building departments were 
not well looked after. He requested Government to improve the condition of 
primary school teachers on the lines of the suggestions made by the Sargent 
Committee. 

Mr. W* B. Oawthrop (European Group) said that on account of the grant of 
Rs. 32 lakhs from the Central Government, budgetary problems in Assam were not 
so difficult as might have been expected, but Government should prepare for the 
day when such income would no longer be available. He stressed the importance 
of adopting a courageous financial policy of expansion and reconstruction for post¬ 
war years, otherwise Government might have to curtail even the few nation-building 
activities that existed at present. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury said the Government’s “grow 
more food” campaign could not be successful because there was a heavy cattle 
mortality in the countryside and cultivators were not in a position to purchase 
cattle 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry said that the outturn of the rice was likely to fall 
in Assam and outside import was not likely. It was therefore necessary to increase 
production by bringing waste land under cultivation and by the grant of improved 
seeds and good manure. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain suggested that the mass literacy campaign should 
be merged in general education. 

tSth. MARCHThe Council to-day passed the Maternity Benefits Bill, the 
Forest (Amendment) Bill and the Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and then prorogued. 
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Proceeding of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Cuttack—25th. February to 24th. March 1943 

Official Bills Passed 

The OrisBa Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at Cuttack 
on the ^5th. February 1943 and passed the Weights and Measures Bill and the 
State Aid to Industries Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee 
and adjourned till March 1 when Pandit Qodavaris Misra, the Finance Ministw, 
presented the budget. Only one member was present on the opposition benchefa. 

Budget for 1943-44 

1st. MARCHA deficit of Rs. 3.81 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 was disclosed by PL Oodavaris Misra, Finance Minister^ in presenting 
the Budget this morning. He said, however, that subsequent information had 
been received from the Government of India that on account of the province’s 
share in income-tax it would get Rs. 80,000 more than that provided in the revised 
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Budget for 1942-43 and Rs. 120,000 more than that provided in the Budget for 
1943-44. The deficit would thus be reduced to Rb. 1.81 lakhs. 

lathe revised estimates for 1942-43, revenue is estimated at Rs. 218.92 lakhs 
and expenditure on revenue account at Rs 2*25.65 lakhs. The yearns revenue 
deficit is, therefore, expected to be Rs. 6,73 lakhs. The balance in the Government 
account which was Rs. 21.18 lakhs at the beginning of the year was, therefore, 
likely to fall by Rs. 6.73 lakhs at the close of the year. The year 1942-43 which 
opened with a cash balance of Rs 89.01 lakhs is expected to close with a balance 
of Rs 26.19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estimates for 1943-44, the total revenue is put at 
Rs. 212.21 lakhs against Rs. 2.18.92 lakhs in the revised estimate. Thus, there is 
a drop of Rs. 6.71 lakhs. 

The Budget provides for expenditure on revenue account at Rs. 2,16.07 lakhs 
against Rs. 2.25,65 lakhs in the revised estimate for 1942-43. 

Outside the revenue account the Budget anticipates a receipt of Rs. 5, 02.56 
lakhs and an expenditure of Rs. 497. 61 lakhs, which gives a surplus Rs. 4.95 lakhs. 

Under Civil Defence, a 8e|)arate cadre of Civil Defence officers has been 
sanctioned which will comprise civil defence officers, assistant civil defence officers 
and ARP inspectors and sub-inspectors. The existing staff of ARP officers will 
be absorbed in the cadre. 'I'he total estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 109 lakhs. 
To afford training facilities to various ARP personnel within the province, a 
provincial ARP training school has been opened at Cutiack with 1 deputy director 
at its head and 5 instructors. 

The number of paid personnel of wardens, first aiders and rescue services has 
been considerably increased. Provision of Rs. B lakhs has been made on account of 
their remuneration. 

All this does not however show, said the Finance Minister, that air raids 
are impending. There are on the contrary distinct indications that poBsibilities 
of air raids are more remote now than sometime ago. 

Referring to the problems of unification between the 2 parts of this province 
which came from Bihar and Madras, Ft Misra said that diversity has existed in 
a number of things. Government have, however, laid down a policy of bringing 
about unification. Thus the 8tamp Act has been unified, a unified Forest Bill has 
been introduced in this Assembly ; constant process of blending is going on by 
the transfer of officers from one part to the other ; recently steps have been taken 
to bring about complete fusion in the educational sphere. 

The syllabuses in the 2 halves of the province at the school final and the 
matriculation stages have been unified. The courses of study for the secondary 
school leaving certificate examination in B. Orissa have except for Telugu, been 
made exactly the same as those prescribed for the matriculation examination 
of Patna University. The interests of the Telugu students have been adequately 
safeguarded. With the inauguration of an Orissa University the educational 
bifurcation between the 2 halves of this province will finally disappear. The 
Orissa University Act will further consolidate the long-existing relation between 
the Orissa States and the British districts of Orissa. Bo far as national aspirations 
are concerned, there is hardly any difference between the States and the British 
districts. Both have one language, one literature and one culture. Each forms an 
inseperable part of one united nation. 

General Discussion of Budget 

3rd. MARCH :—The Budget proposals were discussed in the Assembly today. 
Initiating the debate Srimati Sarala Devi cirticized the present policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to the export of rice from the province and said that while 
there was deficiency in the province the Government were allowing the export of 
rice. She also criticized the Governments excise and education policies. 

Criticizing the policy of co-education in the primary stage approved by the 
Government, Mr. Latifur Rahman said that he saw in this policy indirect coercion 
on the Muslims to give up the purdah. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote feared that with profiteering and hoarding and 
with the exports allowed by the Government to other provinces, from May or June 
wards there would be very little gain left in the province for local consumption. 
He reminded the Government that the next harvest would not be ready until 
December next. 

A the debate. Pandit Godavaria Misra, Finance Member, referred 

to tne rice situation and said that although Orissa was known to be a surplus 
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province because of the annual exports from the province in the past, it has not 
been definitely ascertained whether it was a surplus province or not. Figures are 
now being collected. The Government of India had, he said, advocated a certain 
policy not only for controlling export and import of foodstuffs but for distributing 
the entire output in the country between the exporting and importing and between 
the surplus and deficit provinces. The Central Government relied mostly on the 
provincial Governments for the success of the schemes which they were going 
.,to enforce. 

Lathi Charge in Berhampore Jail 

16th. MARCH Replying to a question by Srimati Sarala Devi, Hon. Mulavi 
Sobhan Khan stated that a detachment of armed reserve was taken to the district 
jail at Berhampore on November 15 which made a short lathi charge on the political 
prisoners there as a result of which some political prisoners sustained injuries of a 
simple nature on their persons This was done as the prisoners became unruly, 
'I'he Minister further stated that a case of arson was registered in regard to the 
burning of the contents of a P. W. D. shed adjacent to the jail and circumstances 
indicated that either political or security prisoners of that jail might have been 
responsible, but no conclusive evidence was forthcoming. The District Magistrate 
of Ganjam made an enquiry among the jail staff in his administrative capacity but 
no report was prepared by the District Magistrate. 

After question time, Pandit Godavaris Misra^ Finance Minister presented the 
supplementary demands for grants for the year 194^-43. He also presented the 
rej^rt of the Public Accounts Oommittee relating to the appropriation accounts 

for 1939-40. 

Legislators Under Detention 

17th. MARCH :—The question as to whether Section 68(4) of the India Gov¬ 
ernment Act regarding the vacation of seats in the provincial legislature applies to 
a case of voluntary absence of a member or whether it applies to cases where the 
absence is involuntary, that is “as occasioned by the absence of a member by events 
beyond his control, such as detention in jail under the Defence Rules*’ came up 
for consideration today. Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, Speaker, raising the question 
to-day, said that Mr. Mohandas who did not attend meetings of the 

Assembly for a period exceeding 60 days apparently on account of detention under 
the Defence Rules, and some other members who bad not attended meetings of 
the Assembly for different periods for the same reason, had applied for permission 
to be absent from meetings of the Assembly. Mr. Das concluded: “Before arriving 
at a definite decision in the matter of correct interpretation of Section 68 (4) of the 

Act, the Chair would like to have the views of some of the members including the 

Leader of the House. It is needless to add that a very important constitutional 
question like this which affects the rights and privileges of members of the House 
will be approached by the members in a dispassionate spirit.’’ The Speaker fixed 
March 25 to hear them on the point. 

Tactics op the Ministry 

24th. MARCH ’.—Strong criticism of the spirit in which democracy was worked 
out in the Orissa Province was made by the Baja Bahadur of Khallikote, speaking on 
a cut motion to the demand under “General Administration” today. He said 
that the costitution had been worked by the previous Ministry as well as the 
present in a “spirit of vindictiveness and adventurism.” 

As for the working of Provincial Autonomy in the Province, the Raja Bahadur 
said there was no parallel to it in anv of the democracies of the world. The total 
strength of the House was 59, excluding the Speaker. Nineteen of the members, 
because they happened to be in opposition, “have been safely lodged behind prison 
bars under the all-embracing sections of the Defence of India Rules without any 
trial. The remaining twelve members of the majority party as a protest are not attend¬ 
ing the Assembly except when it suits them quietly to step in to sign the atten¬ 
dance register lest they should lose their membership. With the majority of the 
members disposed of in this convenient way, the majority party is carrying on the 
admin is tratioD in the name of the people of the province and democracy and under 
the auspices of the Government of India Act.” 

The Raja Bahadur referred to the occasion when the House was adjourned 
for want of a quorum and at another time when a time of 30 minutes was allowed 
to ^enable the MinisterialisU to muster even this minimum strength of ten” and 
said : ’’There cannot be a greater mutilation of democracy or Provincial Autonomy 

32 
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ai it exists in this province, and it is indeed an example or a model that should be 
incorporated in the famous Atlantic Charter.” He conclud^ ; “After all, Provincial 
Autonomy has failed in six provinces out of eleven in India. What does it matter 
if we acknowledf^e the fact and say that it has failed in tiny Orissa also instead of 
permitting this unreal and artificial atmosphere to continue any more ? 

Legislators Under Detention 

25th. MARCH The Advocate-General was present in the Assembly today to give 
his opinion on the question whether Sec 68 (4) of the Government of India Act 
about vacation of seats for absence from the Assembly for 60 days applies to the 
voluntary absence only of a member, or whether it also applies to cases whether 
absence is involuntary i. e. as occasioned by absence of a member by events beyond 
his control such as detention in jail under the DI Rules. 

Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, the Speaker, pointed out that in the Constitutions 
of the Dominions in the British Empire—Canada, New Zealand and Australia—a 
different phraseology was used. In these Constitutions, he said, the word * fails to 
attend’ were used in the place of ‘is absent” used in the present Government of 
India Act, To him it appeared that in India, having regard to the peculiar position 
and the struggle for independence, a definitely different word was used. 

The Advocate General quoted portions of a number of judgments of the Privy 
Council as well as of the India High Courts to prove whether the word “absent” 
implies voluntary absence only or absence for any reason whatsoever, 

He said that all the dictionaries gave the meaning for the word ‘’absent” as 
“not present”, ‘‘being away”, and so on, and not “keeping away” Now, he added, 
any person who was not present in the Assembly was absent. Nothing else was 
required. If in Australia or Canada a different language was used, it was with a 
view to declaring the seat automatically vacant. 

The Speaker then read out a letter received from Mr. Mohan Das, dated 
February 7, 1942, in which he said that the Governor had notified the session of 
the Assembly which called for his attendance. He was detained in the Berhampur 
jail without trial under an executive order of the Government. He also said 
that he was prepared to attend even under police escort. He wanted the Speaker 
also to bring this “serious and unconsiitutional” position to the knowledge of the 
House and said that if he was not present his absence was involuntary and 
unintenti onal. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khall'ikote said that the member could not be deemed to have 
been absent as the Government “has closed the doors of this House against him.” 
It was open to the Government to detain him inside ihe precincts of the House. 
He wondered if members, who were kept under detention, could even apply for 
permission as laid down in Rule 33 (4) of the Assembly Rules. 

Mr. B, N, Das^ Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, held that the section 
should not apply to cases where absence was involu/itary due to detention under 
the DI Pules. He said that Mr, Mohan Das had written to the Speaker to make 
arrangements so that he might attend the Assembly even under detention. No 
arrangements had been made. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Leader of the House, said that the absence of 
Mr. Mohan Das was voluntary in the sense that he (Mohan Das) knew before¬ 
hand that for committing lertain offences he would be put under detention. The 
absqpce from the House, therefore, amounted to voluntary absence. 

Congress Leaders’ Censure Motion 

26th. MARCH :—Replying to a question standing in the name of Mx**Jagannath 
Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyari Shankar Roy, Parliamentary Secretary, stated in the 
Assembly today that Mr. Biswanath Das, Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress 
Party, had sent a motion of no-confidence in the present Ministry from Berham- 
pore jail. Mr. Das had also made a demand for giving facilities to him and to 
the other members of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party, who were in different 
jails under detention, to attend the budget session of the Assembly, 

Questioned as to whether Mr. Das had addressed a letter to the Governor of 
Orissa id this connection and whether the Government would place on the table 
correspondence between Mr, Das and His Excellency and the Government, 
Mr. Roy said that as the qustion related to Hjs Excellency the Governor, the 
Government could not furnish any reply. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session—Karachi—24lh. February to 6th. March 1943 

Budget Statement for 1943-44 

A net deficit of Es. 63 lakhs for the current year and an esti¬ 
mated deficit of Rb. 13 lakhs for the new year were revealed in the financial estimates 
for 1943-44 presented by the Premier, Sir Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah, in the 
Sind Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget Session at Karachi on the 
24th. February 1948. 

The figures are : 1942-43— revised revenue : Es. 57, 021,000 : revised expendi¬ 
ture : Es. 361,000 : 1943-44—estimated /evenue : Es. 49,641,000: estimated expen¬ 
diture I Es. 90,987,000, 

The memorandum accompanying the estimate shows that two main factors, 
namely, the Hur rebellion and the floods turned what might have been a fairly 
prosperous year, into a bad financial year. Nevertheless, thanks to the prudent 
husbanding of the resources of the province in previous year, the Government was 
able to withstand one financial shock after another. Actually, says the memoran¬ 
dum, the deficit expected two or three months ago was over a orore of rupees but 
improved receipts particularly from land sales, enabled the Government to reduce 
it considerably* 
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One other interesting feature of the budget is the way in which the war affected 
the provincial finances. The rise in industrial activity and the agricultural pros¬ 
perity due to the war led to rises in revenue under a number of heads and the 
Government of India paid for the construction of strategic roads which are ulti¬ 
mately for the benefit of the province. I'he cumulative effect of all this was a net 
excess in receipts of over one and a quarter crores but this was more than nullified 
by a net excess in the expenditure side of over Es. 137 lakhs and a fall of about 
Kb. 40 lakhs in irrigation receipts due to the floods and Hur trouble. 

Fresh Taxation Proposals 

25th. FEBRUARY The Premier announced in the Assembly today the fol¬ 
lowing proposals to meet the anticipated deficit of 13 lakhs during the year 1943-44. 

Firstly, an increase in the entertainment duty providing for the payment to 
Government of 20 per cent of the gross takings at all entertainments other than 
an admission to the race course where :0 per cent will continue to be levied; 
secondly, increase to one anna per unit of the existing electricity duty and the 
imposition of a duty of one pice per unit on industrial uses of electricity ; thirdly, 
there would be an increase in certain stamp duties on the transfer of property in the 
city of Karachi and an increase in certain registration fees. 

Other sources of revenue that Government would de[)end upon to tide over 
its financial difficulties were the profits that the Government were expected to make 
through its own trading in the export of surplus food grains and the anticipated 
extra revenue through the introduction of the revised settlement in July this year. 
In respect of the last item 8ir Ghulara Hussain announced that it was proposed to 
introduce a sliding scale for the three main crops—cotton, rice and wheat—and to 
fix oli<^ On th'} average at 30 1/3 per cent of the net assets. 

The Premier referred to the Government’s proposals for irrigation development 
costing Rs. 15 crores and hoped that the |>rofitB on Government's export trade of 
surplus food grains will go some way forwards finding funds required. 

Defending the Government policy in acting independently in respect of the 
sale of surplus food grains, the Premier said the Sind Government had no inten¬ 
tion of subsidising other provinces by providing them with cheap food when the 
later, in return, only provided this province with manufactured articles and other 
produce at prices which had increased more than twice, proportionately above the 
pre-war level. Very considerable profits are expected by the Sind Government by 
Itself trading in exportable surpluses. “It is realised" said the Premier, “that thereby 
the Sind Government will receive a considerable income which it is denying to its 
own producers, but after all this Government and the people generally 
will reap the advantage which is denied to individuals.” 

Sind Hindu Women’s Property Rigiitb 

A Bill extending the provisions of the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act of 1937 to agricultural lands in its application to Sind was passed into law by 
the Assembly today. 

General Discussion of Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY The Sind Government’s policy of “trading in commodities 
for the purposes of making profit” by purchasing surplus wheat within the Province 
at controlled prices and selling it to other Provinces at higher prices was criticised 
by Mr Nichaldas Wazirani, a former Sind Minister, when the general discussion of 
the Budget began today. Mr. Wazirani, who initiated the debate, said that it was 
not proper for the Government to convert itself into a commercial concern nor was 
it lawful for them to do so under the Defence of India Rules. He maintained that 
the purpose of the Defence of India Rules, as far as the control of prices and 
movements of commodities were concerned, was the “maintenance of Bupplies.” 
Moreover, the Government of India, Section 297, prohibited the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments from controlling exports between tha Provinces. 

Sir Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah, the Premier rermarked;—“We are on safe 
ground and if anybody doubts it, let him go to court.” 

Mr. O, AT. Syedf a member of the All-India Muslim League Working Com¬ 
mittee, urged the Government to bring forward its agrarian relief bills without fear 
or favour. The Government should not follow “Hindu Imperialist policy,” he said. 

lat. .MARCHThe general discussion on the budget concluded to-day. The 
Premier and Finance Minister, Bir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah^ replying to 
the various points raised by the earlier shakers, rebutted the charge uiat the 
revenue returns had been underestimated. He maintained that, exposed as the 
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pro?ince was to the vagaries of the Indus, locusts, frost and other troubles, the 
only safe course for them was to budget on conservative lines and not live for 
the present only. To go on borrowing would be bad finance. 

In a spirited defence of the Government’s decision to trade in surplus food 
grains proauced in the Province, Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the require¬ 
ments of the people of the province would be first fully met. It was not true that the 
primary producer would be deprived of all benefit of the prices by reason of the 
Government’s buying at the controlled rate because the Bauia would, in any case, have 
purchased the entire crop beforehand. Under the new arrangement the producer would 
get more than twice of what he would get otherwise. If the control was not there the 
producer would get about four annas more, but the middleman would get Rs. 2. 

Concluding, the Premier maintained that the operation bad been authorised 
by the Government of India and Rule 81 of the Defence Rules was clear on the 
point. If anyboy thought otherwise, he could challenge the Government in a 
court of law. 

Taxation Measures 

2Dd. MARCHIn order to meet the deficits with which the Province is 
faced the Assembly to-day imposed two additional taxes, both being increases 
in the existing duties on entertainment and electricity. An additional lev> of one 
pice per unit on the industrial uses of electricity was also imposed. These 
proposals were expected to yield about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Home opposition was encountered before the measures were passed. A 
concession of three-fourth anna per unit of electricity consumed in the moftresil 
was also announced. 

The House also voted supplementary budget estimates for the current year 
amounting to Rs. 162,33,000. 

Resolution on Pakistan 

8rd. MARCH A resolution on Pakistan—the first of its kind to be passed in 
any Provincial Legislature—was passed by the Assembly to-day. Twentyfour votes 
were cast in favour of the resolution and three against—the latter consisting of 
the two Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hemandas and Hai Sahed Ookuldas, and one Hindu 
Parliamentary Secretary. All the European members remained neutral. 

There wai a lively debate over the question of admission of the resolution. 

After the resolution had been admitted by the Speaker, the non-ofiicial Hindu 
bloc, consisting of seven members, led by Mr. Nichaldas Wazirani staged a 
walk-out. 

Eventually, Mr. Syed^s resolution was passed in an amended form providing 
for safeguards for the minorities and substituting the words '^diBaBtrous and 
unhap^ consequences” in place of ”civil war with grave and unhappy consequen¬ 
ces.” The following is the text of the resolution moved by Mr. Syed : 

’’This House recommends to the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government through H. E. the Viceroy the sentiment and wishes of the Muslims 
of this Province that whereas the Muslims of India are a seoarate nation possessing 
religion, philosophy, social customs, literature, traditions ana political and economic 
theories of their own quite different from those of the Hindus, they are justly 
entitled to the right of a single separate nation to have independent national States of 
their own carved out in the zones where they are in a majority in the sub-con¬ 
tinent of India. Wherefore, they emphatically declare that no constitution shall 
be acceptable to them that will place the Muslims under a Central Government 
dominated by another nation, as, in order to be able to play their part freely on 
their own distinct lines in the order of things to come, it is necessary for them to 
have independent national States of their own and hence any attempt to subject 
the Muslims of India under one Central Government is bound to result in civil 
war with grave unhappy consequences.” 

Mr. Nichaldas Wazirani, leader of the Hindu Independent Group, and 
Rat Saheb Gokuldas^ Minister of Public Works, at the outset opposed consideration 
of the resolution on the ground that the resolution raised not one single issile as 
required under the Rules but many issues and that the subject matter of the 
resolution was not primarily the concern of the Provincial Legislature but of the 
Central Government. ^ 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah^ stated that the issue was 
quite clear and added that when the House passed a motion on Constitutent 
Assembly in 1937, none of the Hindu members had raised any objection although it 
was opposed by others. 
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The Speaker over-ruled the objections holding that the issue of ii?hether Mus¬ 
lims should or should not remain under a Central Government “was not merely 
the primary but the fundamental concern of the Legislature/’ because a Central 
Government such as that envisaged in the Act, of 1935 was to be constituted of 
provincial units and, therefore , their legislatures had a right to express their view 
on that issue* 

Mr. G. M. Syed, the mover of the resolution, in a long speech which the House 
heard with rapt attention said there was no other solution for the salvation of the 
country than Pakistan. He dwelt on all the aspects of this question—historical, 
geographical and national and cited the instances which he considered parallel and 
decisive for his argument. Tension, however unpalatable, he said, was a necessary 
condition of progress, because anyone aiming at a fruit becoming sweet before it 
had matured and passed through the stage of being completely sour was destroying 
the life of the fruit and would never achieve his purpose. He drew a picture of a 
subcontinent of people ' more or less homogeneous and geographically, socially, 
economically, religiously and politically one—yet impossible to unite or to be 
governed as one.” 

The difference was not only one of class but a material solid fact of the two 
communities. Bo long as the Hindus remained as Hindus there could be no 

g ossible basis of one nationality. Mr. Syed concluded by expressing the earnest 
ope that Mr. Gandhi would see the futility of artificial unity. *1 venture to hope 
that his inner light will reveal to him the imperative need to concede to the Muslim 
nation the right of self-determination and theieby he will spare us all the tragedy 
that will inevitably happen leading to disastrous consequences if this fair demand 
of the Muslims is opposed and any condition that does not confer this right upon 
Muslims is thrust upon us against our wishes.” 

The resolution was supported by Sheikh Abdul Majid who, in moving his 
amendment, said that the Muslim League bad never stood in the way of safeguards 
for minorities. 

Khan Bhadur Khusro^ Revenue Minister, supporting the resolution said it 
was a mistake to suppose that the Oripps proposals had conceded the Muslim 
demand for self-determination. He referred to the geographical position of Sind 
and said the Muslims’ right of self-determination must be accepted by the British 
Government, 

The Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hemandas and Rai Saheb Gokuldas, both of 
whom are representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha opposed the resolution. 

Rai Saheb Gokuldas said no such resolution had been passed in any other 
Provincial Legislature or in the Central Houses of Legislature. It appeared to be 
moved in the Bind Assembly because its passage was considered to be a certainty 
in view of the Muslim League majority. He dwelt on the practical difficulties of 
Pakistan and to the warnings of history against its implementation. 

After the Premier had supported the resolution, a division was demanded by 
Dr. Hemandas^ The division resulted in 24 votes being recorded in favour of 
the resolution and three against it, namely the two Hindu Ministers and one 
Hindu Parliamentary Secretary. Ihe three European members remained neutral. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

Budget Demands Passed 

6th. MARCH :—The Assembly to-day created another record by passing the 
entire budget demand for the new year at one sitting, although six days bad been 
allotted for the purpose in the programme. 

The Revenue demand was debated upon and passed during the afternoon, 
and the whole of the remaining demands amounting to nearly tour crores were 
passed in exactly two hours. 

Five cut motions moved by the Opposition were withdrawn. During the 
discussion of the Police demand, Mr. Gazdar, Minister for Home Affairs 
said that there were 80 security prisoners in the province. He added that he had 
ordered a re-examination of their records. 

As regards charges of corruption against the police Mr. Gazdar said that one district 
police officer apinst whom allegations of corruption were made had been reverted. 

The Speaker, S^ed Miran Mohamed Shah, referring to this record, said that 
nowhere in the history of ;^ovincial autonomy had any legislature passed the 
entire budget within a day. He considered that this demonstrated the strength 
of the Ministerial party. 

As a result of this quick adoption of the budget, the session ^concluded before 
the end of the week. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Budget Session—Lahore—4th. March to 25th. March 1943 

Supplementary Estimates 

The Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 4th. March when supplementary estimates of expenditure for the current 
year aggregating to Rs. 238,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohay' Lai, Finance 
Minister. 

The estimates revealed that the Punjab Government have advanced Rs. 
30,40,000, to the Co-operative Department for the purchase of maize, bajra and rice 
to supplement stocks of wheat and gram stored under the wheat storage scheme, 
and Rs. 17,00,000 to Deputy Commissioners for the purchase of food grains for the 
people of the province. 

It was also disclosed that out of the current year’s anticipated surplus of Rs. 
85,00,000 the Government had decided to augment by Rs. 60,00,000 the Peasants’ 
Welfare Fund, which was started last year with a sum of Rs. 30,00,000. and increase 
by Re. 20,00,000 the special development fund, which was created by the Sikandar 
Ministry in 1938 with an initial sum of Rs. 55,00,000. 

The supplementary estimates also provide a sum of Rs. 1,20,000 for the grant 
of loans to owners of transport vehicles to purchase producer gas plants in order to 
encourage the saving of petrol. 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

5th. MARCH A surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the current year on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Rs. 50:lakhB in the coming year was shown 
by Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, presenting the Budget estimates in the 
Assembly this afternoon. 

The figures for the 2 years are 1942-43—Revised revenue Rs. 15,77 lakhs : 
revised expenditure Rs. 15,71 lakhs ; 1043-44—Revenue estimates Rs. 15,19 lakhs ; 
expenditure Rs. 14,69 lakhs. 

In view, however, of the present abnormal conditions which might call for an 
increase in expenditure and his pessimism about any real prospect of increase in 
revenue, the Finance Minister uttered a warning that the estimated surplus of Rs. 
50 lakhs was not a fact on which they could safely build plans of expenditure. 

Dealing first with 1941-42 the Finance Minister said that at the time of the 
Budget jEor the year a surplus of about Rs. lakhs was expected but the accounts 
now revealed that the year actually ended, with a surplus of Rs. 64 lakhs. 

Analyzing the position during 1942-43, Sir Manoharlal said ; “When the 
Budget for the current year was framed, a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs was expected. The 
Revenue was estimated at Rs. 13,53 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 13,63 lakhs. As 
the year advanced large claims for expenditure for ensuring security, providing 
against the threat of air raids and the pressing necessity for the grant of dearness 
allowance, bore heavily on our revenue and atone time I apprehended the likelihdod 
of a deficit of at least Rs. 1 croreAbut the revised estimates now before the House 
show actually a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. The surplus that stood out was really Rs. 
86 lakhs, and it is only due to a transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare 
iSind and of Rs 20 lakhs to the special development fund, for which supplementary 
estimates were presented yesterday that the surplus stands at this reduced nominal 
figure of Rs. 6 lakhs.” 

The revised estimates of receipts, Bir Manoharlal pointed out, showed an 
improvement by Rs. 224 lakhs. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister said there was a 
large expansion of revenue expenditure. They included provision during the year 
of an additional sum of Rs. 31 lakhs for police to strengthen the machinery for 
securing peace and order ; expenditure on A. R. P. of Rs. 72,54,000 ; ex^oditure of 
about Rs. 50 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government employees arawin({ pay 
up to Rs. 100. 

Continuing, Bir Manoharlal said that the revised estimates of receipts for the 
current year showed a betterment by the stupendous figure of Rs, 224 lakhs, Of these 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 102 lakhs, representing taxes on income under the Niemeyer 
A warn (Kb. 27 lakhs). Forests (Rs. 25 lakhs), Civil Works largely represenllDg 
receipts from the Central Road Fund ( Be. 38 lakhs ), and beneficent dfepartxnent 

33 X 
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(Kb. 12 lakhs) could not be anticipated at all. Of the other itema of increase, the 
largest increase was that of Rs. 68 lakhs under Land Revenue. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister went on, there is 
also a large expansion of revenue expenditure. The most striking features of the 
yearns finance are; (1) a further addition of Rs. 20 lakhs to the Special Develon- 
ment Fund, (2) the transfer of Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare Fund, (o) 
provision daring the year of an additional sum of Rs. 81 lakhs for police to 
strengthen the machinery for securing peace and order, (4) expenditure on A. R. P. 
that now stands at the high figure of Rs. 72,54,000, (5) expenditure of about Rs. 
50 latdia in providing dearness allowance to all Government employees drawing 
pay upto Rs. 100. 

For the current year, Sir Manoharlal pointed out, the budgeted provision for 
Police was Rs. 1,67,75,000. This had to be increased during the course of the year 
by about Rs. 81 lakhs. It had now been found necessary to provide Rs. 2,12,40,000 
for 1943-44. 

Treatment of Detenus 

8th. MARCH;—^The Punjab Government have forbidden the levy of any 
contribution to the War Fund, whether voluntry or otherwise, based on the land 
revenue demand or collected through the revenue agency. This was announced 
by Mr, Maqhool Mahmood, replying on behalf of the Premier to a question. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the supplementary demands for grants 
for the current year. Speaking on a cut motion on the grant for Rs, 11,05,990 in 
respect of jails and convict settlements, Sir Gokulchand Isarang^ on behalf of the 
Opposition, made a stirring appeal to the Premier to accord better treatment on 
humanitarian grounds to Congress prisoners like the Leaders of the Opposition 
and other Congress members of the Punjab Assembly who had been detained since 
August 1942. 

Lt.-Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, Premier, in a brief reply, pointed out that 
since the Civil Disobedience movement was an all-India movement, the Government, 
of India had laid down the broad principles of policy which had been applied by 
the Provincial Government in the light of the local circumstances. 

Referring to the demand for better treatment of detenus, the Premier recalled 
that the matter was discussed threadbare during the last session after which the 
Provincial Government issued a communique setting forth the concessions granted. 
He assured the House that their intention was to be as human as possible. 

The cut motion was lost aud the House voted the supplementary demand for 
grant. 

Congress Detenus in Punjab 

12th. MARCHIf the Congress leaders at present detained in the Punjab 
give assurances that they will not thwart the war effort, then the Government 
would be prepared to consider the question of their release in suitable cases.—This 
^announcement was made by Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, 
intervening in the general discussion on the budget in the Assembly this 
afternoon. 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan offered a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy in detaining those persons and assured the House that it was not vindictive 
in any sense. On the other hand, their intention was to be as human as possible 
in dealing with them short of converting the jails into political clubs* He pointed 
out that there were at present less than 500 civil disobedience prisoners in the 
Punjab Jails and that 25 percent of the total number detained had already been 
released on giving suitable assurances. 

The Premier explained that civil disobedience had been launched in the shadow 
of a danger of invasion and was an open rebellion. It could not be tolerated in a 
province which had pledged unconditional support to the successful prosecution of 
the war and whose seven lakhs of soldiers were fighting the battle of India’s 
freedom. He declared that the Punjab Government, which were the chosen 
representative of the martial classes, found themselves in complete agreement with 
the action which was necessary to prevent the persons they represented from being 
stabbed in the back. He took legitimate pride in the fact that the province haa 
been completely free from the disturbances which had occurred elsewhere and that 
there bad consequently been no firing. Only one shot, he added, had to be fired, 
but no one killed. 

B^plylng to the criticism as to why no interviews had been allowed with the 
OongresB prisoners, the Premier said that the policy of not allowing interviews haii 
been consistently followed by the Government of India in the case of the high 
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Oongrees leaders ezcept for the interlude of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. He, however, 
stressed that the Congress demand for one class of prisoners had been concecm 
and the diet money had been gradually raised in accordance with the rise in pricra 
and was now more than double of wbat was sanctioned in August 1942. 

Referring to the security prisoners, the Premier said that on the first March, 
1943, the total number of those detained under Rule 129 of tne Defence of India 
Rules was 49, while those detained under Rule 26 were 164, of whom thirteen had 
been detained under the orders of the Government of India. 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan revealed that an underground movement had been 
unearthed and a large number of arms and sabotage materials had been recovered. 
Three revolvers had also been recovered from a lady. 

Concluding, the Premier warmly reciprocated the feelings of communal 
harmony expressed by several speakers and said that a board for dealing with 
postwar problems was already at work. 

Wheat Purchase foe Central Govt. 

An assurance that the Punjab Government had no intention of 
interfering with the purchasing operations of the existing trade agencies and 
that the Indian firms wotild get their due share of commission for the purchase of 
wheat for the Government of India, was given by the Premier this afternoon, 
replying to a short notice question about the purchase of wheat on behalf of the 
Government of India. 

Rai Bahadur Oopal Daa asked whether it was a fact that the sole agency for 
buying wheat for the Government throughout the Punjab was intended to be given 
to a European firm ; if so, what were the reasons for the step ; why was such a 
serious departure was being made from the set policy of the Government to 
encourage indigenous trade and venture; what was the special reasons for over¬ 
looking the interests of the traders of this province, and whether the Government 
had invited the views of the Punjab public bodies including the Chambers of 
Commerce on this question ? 

Replying on behalf of the Development Minister, Choudhri Tikaram said 
that the Government had no intention of giving anything in. the nature of a 
monopoly on Government account. The arrangements contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment would allow the existing trade agencies to function to the full extent of their 
capacity. The major portion of the commission would go to the existing trading 
agencies. The arrangements being made were not designed in any way to interfere 
with the existing trade channels. 

The answer evoked a barrage of supplementary questions from the Opposi¬ 
tion. 

Replying, the Premier assured the'House that the Indian firms would get 
their due share, but the Government could not discriminate against any European 
firm which had been acting as agent of the Government of India for the supply 
of wheat. 

Premier on his Delhi Speech 

?2nd. MARCH :—‘T stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, the late 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, ” declared Malik Khizi Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the 
Assembly this afternoon, replying to the criticism of his statement at the recent Delhi 
meeting of the Council of the AlMndia Muslim League about the Sikandar-Jinnah 
Pact, He added that he was a layman and did not wish to enter into high politics. 

Speaking earlier, Malik Barkat AH (League), welcomed the Premier’s speech at 
the League Council meeting. The declaration contained in that speech, he said, was 
an important departure from the past. Now the Muslim League Party would enter 
into a coalition with other parties and this coalition would be called the Unionist 
Party. 

Choudhri Sumer Singh asked why Malik Barkat Ali was sitting on the Oppo¬ 
sition benches. 

Malik Barkat Ali replied that he did not sit with the Unionist ^ Party 
because it did not owe allegiance to the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnah, but as 
soon as the formation of the Muslim League Party was aunounced, he together with 
his colleagues would cross to the Ministerialist benches. 

Pub. Accounts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee was placed before the House by 
the Finance Minister, Sir Manohar LaU The Committee expressed satisfaction with 
the revenue and financial position of the province. The debt position was equally 
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sound* The net debt vhich on April 1, 1940» stood at Rs* 353,700,000 rose to Hs. 
371,000,000 on Mar 31, 1941, thus adding Rs. 17,300,000 to the debt liability of the 
province in spite of the loan of Rb. 17,500,000 raised during the year. 

These figures demonstrate the sound financial policy which is being pursued 
by Government in systematically reducing every year part of the debt previously 
incurred* Against this net debt of Rs. 371,000,000, the capital expenditure outside 
the revenue accounts up to the end of the year 1940-41 amounted to Rs. 44,99,00,000. 

The capital expenditure is thus higher than the net indebtedness by nearly 
Rs. 80,000,000 and has to this extent been met by the Punjab Government from its 
own resources. The Punjab irrigation schemes on which by far the greatest part of 
the capital expenditure has been incurred, have shown themselves over a long series 
of years to be definitely remunerative. 

Fasting in Jail 

23rd, MARCH :— Munshi Harilal, M, L. A., (Congress) and another Congress 
prisoner, Swami Kiahan Das undertook a 21-day fast in Mianwali Jail in 
sympathy with Mr. Gandhi’s fast. This was revealed durir»g question hours 
in the Assembly this afternoon by Syed Amjad AH, replying on behalf of the 
Premier. Byed Amjad Ali said that fresh and dry fruits at his own expense in 
addition to as much milk and curd as could be covered by the Government 
allowance at annas 12 pies 3, was the daily menu of Munshi Harilal during the 
period of the fast. Bwami Kishan Das .prescribed for himself the following scale 
of food : milk one seer, curd half seer, oranges two, and dates two chhataks. 

Syed Amjad Ali added that in view of the diet prescribed and consumed by 
the two detenus their health was not aflTected. That was why the Government did 
not consider it necessary to issue any communique in this respect. 

Byed Amjad Ali also informed the House that facilities in the matter of 
games were allowed to civil disobedience prisoners at their own cost. 

There is no suppression of news in the Punjab nor is there any pre-censorship 
order imposed on newspapers. This statement was made by Byed Amjad Ali on 
behalf of the Premier replying to a question by Sardar Kapur Bingh. Byed Amjad 
Ali added that the newspapers were at liberty to consult the Press Adviser for 
guidance whether the publication of any news would amount to a prejudicial 
report. 

Restriction on the Press 

25th. MARCH :~The question of restrictions on the publication of news in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience movement of 1942 was raised during the 
question-hour this afternoon by Lala Duni Chand, who asked whether the 
Government intended to remove or relax the restrictions, 

Syed Amjad Ali, replying on behalf of the Premier, stated that the arrests 
since August 9, 1942 had been allowed to be reported by the press subject to certain 
restrictions designed to prevent such news coming from unauthorised and irrespon¬ 
sible sources. Bo far as the Punjab was concerned, no factual news of importance 
had been suppressed, while happenings in other parts of India, as was evident from 
newspaper reports, had received the fullest publicity. Byed Amjad Ali assured that 
the restrictions would be removed or relaxed as soon as it was desirable to do so. 

Answering another question, Syed Amjad Ali said that no newspaper suspend¬ 
ed publication in the Punjab as a result of any general order issued to the press. 

A series of questions were also asked regarding detenus and the House was 
informed that they were receiving uniform treatment in the different jails of the 
province where they were confined. 

After the question, the Assembly passed supplementary estimates for the 
current year (third instalment) aggregating to Rs. 2,83,330 and adjourned. 



The Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The Congress Ministry having resigned in 1939, the Governors of 
Bombay, Madras, Behar, United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
N. W. Fr. Province assumed Administrative and Legislative powers 
assisted by advisers. The following is a summary of the Financial 
Statements for the year 1943-44 :— 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 46,OCX) is anticipated in the budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for 1943-44 published on the 17th. March 1948. The estimated 
revenue receipts are Rs. 1,769,20 lakhs and Revenue expenditure Rs. 1,768,74 lakhs. 

There have been increases in Revenue during the current year, the more sub¬ 
stantial being under provincial Excise Rs. 73.21 lakhs, Forest Rs. 73.67 lakhs, 
and Taxes on Income Rs. 50.60 lakhs. Increased sales of Indian-made "foreign*’ 
liquor consequent on curtailment of the import of liquor from abroad account 
for the bulk of the increase in excise revenue. The supplies of timber for the 
use of the Defence forces have been vastly extended during the course of the year, 
and the prices of forest coupes have also increased. Hence the larger returns on 
this account to^ provincial revenues. The province gets a share of income-tax 
receipts and has stood to benefit by the general improvement in these receipts. 

The accounts of 1941-42 show that the year closed with a free cash balance of 
Rs. 291.49 lakhs. The closing balance in the Bpecial Development Fund was 
Rs. 230.37 lakhs. Apart from the cash balances, there was an investment of 
Rs. 75 lakhs in long-dated securities, which the Government had made during 
the course of the year. According to the explanatory memorandum, the accounts 
for 1941-42 show a surplus of Rs. 161.01 lakhs against the estimated budget surplus 
of Rs. 0.65 lakhs. 

The year 1942-43 which is drawing to an end, is expected to show a revenue 
surplus of Rs. 59.07 lakhs and to close with a free balance of Rs. 341.39 lakhs. 
This is on the provisional basis of the eight monthly revised estimates. On the 
same basis, the closing balance of the Special Development Fund is estimated to be 
Rs. 202.03 lakhs, after taking into account a transfer of Rs. 20 lakhs to that Fund 
duf^g the course of the year. 

It will be recalled that, in announcing the budget proposals for the current 
year, the Government expressed its intention to start a Post-war Reconstruction 
Fund, with an initial amount of Rs. 22.40 lakhs. Th^ amount has been transferred 
to the Fund during the year, and it is not unlikely that a further amount of 
Ks. 60.53 lakhs will be added to the Fund during 1943-44. In fact, it is the 
Government’s hope to bring the total provision in the Fund to Rs. two crores by 
the end of 1943-44. 

The programme of post-war reconstruction is already the subject of careful 
investigation by the Government. It is pointed out that any programme for 
post-war reconstruction will require a financial outlay far beyond the scope of 
the annual revenue of the province. For instance, considerable amounts of money 
will be required for the renewed conservation of forests, which are now being 
heavily drawn on for Defence needs. The resettling of demobilised personnel of 
the Defence services will need funds and schemes already proposed by the Director 
of Agriculture will cost over a crore of rupees. 

During the year under review, there have been increases in expenditure under 
the head "Forest", Rs. 38.09 lakhs and additions to the police force and other 
allied items of expenditure have caused an increase of Rs. 35.61 lakhs over the 
budgeted amount under "Police." On account of the prevalence of famine in the 
Bijapur District and of scarcity conditious in parts of Dharwar, Hholapur and 
Belgaum districts, there has been an additional expenditure of Rs. 10.50 laklis under 
famine relief. 

The current year has seen an enormous expansion of the food supply schemes 
of the Government. These are being financed by advances from provincial balances 
to be recovered by the sale of foodstuffs. At the stage of the eight-monthly 
estimates, the amount so advanced was more than three crores of rupees. 

In view of the need to build up post-war reserves the Government has decided 
that no reduction can be effected in the existing taxes, though it has at the sams 
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time recognised that there need be no additional taxation in the present state of the 
finances of the province. 

Tbe only notable increase in the next year's budget estimates of Receipts, as 
compared with the eight-monthly revised estimates for the current year, are under 
*'taxeB on income" (Rs. 24.00 lakhs) and ‘'Forest" (Rs. 19.32 lakhs). It is'anticipated 
that Excise revenue, the present steep rise of which is stated to be due to temporary 
factors, will in 1943-44 record a fall of Rs. 28.11 lakhs. 

The provision on account of dearness allowance is distributed between various 
beads of expenditure, and the total cost, at the present rates, is estimated to be 
approximately Rs, 87 00 lakhs per annum, including grants-in-aid ort this account 
to local bodies which adopt similar schemes of dearness allowance like that of the 
Government for their establishments. 

The estimated expenditure for the coming financial year on nation-building 
services such as Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Rural Development 
etc., is Rs. 404.83 lakhs. 

The Government propose, as an experimental* measure, to re-equip and re¬ 
organise certain municipal dispensaries and convert them into '‘cottage hospital." at 
a cost of Rs. 73.386. The cottage hospitals will take over from the rural practi¬ 
tioner such cases as cannot be treated at the patient’s home and will pass on to the 
bigger hospitals at tbe district headquarters. To meet the acute shortage of trained 
nurses Government, as an experimental measure, propose to start a College of 
Nursing in Bombay. 

On the several schemes figuring in the Special Development Programme there 
is one which makes a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for measures to ameliorate the condition 
of backward classes and another of Rs. 5 lakhs for anti-erosion schemes. 


The Govt, of the United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Es. 8 lakhs is anticipated in the budget of the U. P. 
Government for 1943-44 published on the 20th. March 1943. The estimates of 
receipts and revenue expenditure for the year have been put at Rs. 2,026 and Rs. 
2,018 lakhs. In a Note, tbe Financial Adviser, Sir T. Sloan save it is certain that the 
close of tbe present year will find the Province in a sound financial position and 
tbe prospects for next year are equally good. The main heads are taxes on income, 
excise, forests, police, civil defence and industries. 

In the revised estimates for 1942-43 receipts have risen from Rs. 1,712 lakhs 
to Es. 2,011 lakbs and revenue expenditure from Rs. 1,708 lakhs to Rs. 2,000 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Rs, 11 lakhs. Capital expenditure shows an increase of Rs. 62 
lakhs. This is due to an outlay of over Rs. 73 lakhs on the Government's grain 
purchase and storage scheme. Under the debt and deposit heads there has been a 
deterioration of Rs. 110 lakhs. 

Irrigation receipts are expected to reach a new high level of Rs. 227 lakhs in 
the current year owing to the increase in sugarcane area and more facilities for 
inigation provided by the Sarda Oanal extension and expansion of the tube-well 
system. The debt position is practically the same as a year ago. Total liabilities are 
estimated at Rs. 3,783 lakhs at the end of the current year and Rs. 3,955 lakhs at 
tbe end of the budget year. 

Regarding 1943-44, under the debt and deposit heads receipts are expected to 
exceed deposits by Rs. 217 lakhs, and the result of transactions is expected to be an 
incoming of Rs. 167 lakhs and a closing balance of Rs. 229 lakbs. By the end of 
the current year Rs. 217 lakhs will have been paid into the Revenue Reserve Fund 
which was opened last ^ear to enable Government to conserve any revenue surplus 
primarily to meet the increasing expenditure on civil defence and secondarily to 
provide mone;^ for post-war reconstruction. Government expect to put another 
Kb. 148 lakhs into tbe fund next year, making a total of Rs. 365 lakhs, of which 
Rs* 310 lakhs will have come from sale of equipment. Expenditure on civil defence 
in the same period is at present estimated at Rs. ,235 lakhs, though it may be less. 

While the policy of the Government is to restrict new expenditure, they have 
made provision for new items of total cost of Rs. 18 Ipkbs, which is Rs. 15 lakhs 
less than in the current year. Rs. 6} lakhs goes to nation •building departments 
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and Ba. 4i lakhs to police and jails. In the education department of Rs. 1.35 
lakhs, Rs. 1.06 lakhs is for girls, scheduled oastes' and backward classes’ education. 

Accounts for the current year show that on the receipts side there are 
substantial increases under taxes on income, namely, Rs. 35 lakhs, land revenue 
Rs. 14 lakhs, other taxes and duties Rs. l4 lakhs, irrigation Rs. 17 lakhs, adminis¬ 
tration of justice Rs. 28 lakhs, police Rs. i9 lakhs, civil defence Rs. 35 lakhs and 
transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 65 lakhs. On the expenditure side, important 
increases are under forests Rs. 14 lakhs, iails Rs. 16 lakhs, police Rs. 51 lakhs, 
industries, Rs. 44 lakhs, civil defence Rs. d 5 lakhs and trauBior to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund Rs. 90 lakhs. 

The increase of Rs. 72 lakhs in excise receipts since 1940-41 is due to 3 main 
causes—U) increase in the consumption of country liquor and drugs, (2) substitution 
of wines and spirits and malt liquor from overseas by commodities manufactured 
in India, and (3) increased demand for power alcohol. 

The account for 1941-42 shows that in revised estimates the Government 
expected a surplus of about Rs. 18 lakhs after allowing for expenditure of Rs. 75 
lakhs not included in the original budget. The actual surplus was Rs. 37 lukhs of 
which Rs. 35 lakhs was transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund and the actual 
surplus shown in the account is Rs. 2 lakhs. Revenue receipts rose from Rs. 1,434 
lakhs in the original estimates to Rs. 1,650 lakhs and revenue expenditure from 
Rs. 1,429 lakhs to Rs. 1,648 lakhs.. Capital expenditure at Rs. 39 lakhs was Rs. 23 
lakhs less than estimated, aud there was a deterioration of Rs. 141 lakhs under 
the debt and deposit heads. 


The Govt, of the Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The budget estimates of the 0. P. and Berar Government for 1943-44 
published on the 25th. March 1943 in a Gazette Extraordinary reveal a surpuls of 
Kb. 7,04,000. Revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 6,39,61,000 and revenue 
expenditure at Rs, 6,32.57,000, 

Estimates of both revenue and expenditure are abnormally high due to 
factors arising out of the war. Revised estimate for 1942-43 indicates a surplus 
of Rs. 14.64 lakhs as against 3.24 lakhs in the budget. This increase in the 
surplus is due to increase in revenue under Forests due to large orders for 
timber and other forest produce required for war purposes, On the expenditure 
side there is a large increase of Rs. 16.18 lakhs under Civil Defence as only a lump 
provision of Rs. 4 lakhs was made in the budget. 

A new feature of the budget is the creation of a post-war reconstruction 
fund which by the end of the next financial year will stand at Rs. 30,00,000. 

There is no fresh taxation, but taxation measures due to expire are extended 
by another year. 

A notable feature of the budget is the reduction of expenditure under Civil 
Defence from Rs. 20,18,000 to Rs. 16,86,000. showing a saving of Rs. 3.32,000 during 
the next financial ^ear, owing to improvement in the war situation. 

Government have decided to grant free legal aid to aboriginals in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Officer, and a beginning 
has been made by providing funds for the aboriginals of Mandla district. 

The Boheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas under the auspices of the All-India Spinners Association will be continued 
and provision for grant of Rs. 12,560 to the association has been made. 


The Government of Bihar 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A surplus of Rs. 61 lakhs is estimated in the Bihar Government Budget for 
1943-44 published on the 28th.Mareh 1948. * 

The receipts for the year are estimated at Rs. 697 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 636 lakhs. The total revenue budgetted for 1942-43 was Rs. 603 IiJffis against 
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whioh the revised estimates are Rs. 721 lakhs. Against the total budgetted expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 580 lakhs for the current year the revised estimates amount to Rs 665 
lakhs. There is nothing special in this budget except that the Government are to 
continue the Prohibition, Basic Education and the Mass Literacy schemes of the 
Congress Government. The Rural Development Department has been abolished.* 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 10,05,000 is shown in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 of the Madras Government published on the 22nd. March 1943, receipts 
amounting to Rs. 21,32,63,000 against expenditure of Re. 21,22,58,000. 

There is no proposal for new taxes nor for floating loans, but the estimates 
envisage withdrawal of the usual revenue remissions for the coming year amounting 
to about Rs. 75,00,000. 

The year commences with an opening balance of Rs. 92,66,000 against a closing 
balance of Rs. 50,68,000. 

Transactions outside the Revenue Account show an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of Rs. 41,98.000. 


The Government of N. W. Fr. Province 


Financial Statement for 1943-44 


The Budget Estimates of the NWFP Government for 1943-44 published oo 
the 22nd. March 1943 show a deficit of Re. 7,73,000 on Revenue Account. 

The total revenue for the year is estimated at Rs. 2,06,94.000 against which 
expenditure inclusive of new items is expected to amount to Rs. 2,14,67,000. 

Formation of League Ministry 


A communique from the Government House, Peshawar, announced on the 
25tb. May 1948 that his Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint the 
following to be members of his Council ot Ministers 


Speaker, 

The HOn'blb Sardar Bahadur Khan, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister Sardar 
Mohd. Adrangzbb Khan. The Hon'blb 
Sardar Bahadur Rab Khan, Nishtar, 
B.A., LL.B.. Finance Minister, The 
Hon’blb Sabdar a jit Singh, Minister 
P, D. The Hon'blb K. 8. Raja 
Abdar Rehman Khan, Minister for 


Information^ The Hon’blb Khan 
Mahammad Bamin Jan, b.a., ll.b.. 
Minister for Education, 

Parliamentary Secretaries, 

Pie Syed Jalal Shah, Chief Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, K. 8. Malik-UR- 
Rahman Khan, m.a. Parliamentary 
Secretary, Khan Nasrullah Khan, 
b.a., ll.b. Parliamentary Secretary, 
Raja Manochenr Khan, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, 


The following communique was issued after the new ministers bad taken the 
oath of office on the 25th. May :» 

*Tn exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section 2, section 93 of 
the Government of India Act 1935, the Governor of the N.-W. F. P., by his 
proclamation made with the concurrence of the Governor-GeaeraL is pleased to 
revoke the proclamation dated November 10, 1939, as subsequently varM by the 
proclamation, dated December 2, 1939.” 

Ofticb Of Advisee Terminated 

Another communique states that with the proclamation of the Governor, re¬ 
voking the proclamation under section 93 of the Government of India Act pre¬ 
viously in force, the office of the Adviser to the Governor held by Mr. I. G. 
Acbeaon, i. o. s., has been terminated. His Excellency Sir George Cunningham 
takes this onportunity to express his grateful appreciation of the valuable 
assistance rendered to him by Mr. Acheson as Adviser. 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

All Indiia Committee—Cawnpore—let. January 1943 

Office-Bearers for Ensuing Year 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Oawnpore on the 
1st. January 1948, Mr. 7. D. Savarkar presiding* About 150 members attended. 

The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution authorising the President 
to select office-bearers for the next year. 

After two hours’ deliberations, the Committee approved of the names proposed 
by Mr. Savarkar in consultation with Mahasabha leaders. 

As regards representation from the provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh, it 
was decided that the President should appoint arbitrators to hold fresh elections 
in these Provinces and thereafter representatives will be nominated to the Working 
Committee. 

The following were selected office-bearers for the ensuing year : Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherji { Working President ) Dr. P. V. Naidii, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, 
Mr. N. 0. Chatter]!, Rai Bahadur Harish Chandra ; Bhai Parmanand and Sir Gokul 
Chand Nanang, (Vice-Presidents ); Dr. B. S. Moonjee and Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri 
( General Secretaries) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and Mr. O. V. Ketkar, 
(Secretaries). 

New Working Committee 

The personnel of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
announced to-day consisted for the present of 17 members and included one represen¬ 
tative of women. Representatives from the Provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh 
will be nominated later. 

The following are members : Mr. S. R. Date ( Maharashtra ). Dr. Udgaonkar 
(Bombay ), Mr. Madhusudan Majumdar ( Giiiprat), Mr. M. N. Ghatate ( Central 
Provinces ), Dr. Kane ( Berar ), Mr, K. M. Palat ( Kerala ), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
( Bengal ), Oapt. Keshav Ctiandra ( Punjab ), Mr. Chandrakaran Sarda ( Rajasthan ), 
Mr. T, Ram Krishna Pandey ( Mahakoshal), Pandit Sheonath Vaidya ( Delhi), Mr. 
D. L. Patwardhau ( Karnataka), Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna ( Frontier ), 
Mr. P. S. Garu ( Andhra ). Mr. Ganpati ( Madras ), Mr. Bhojrai Advani ( Sindh ) 
and Srimati Janaki Bai Joshi (Poona, women representative), 

Next Session in Amritsar 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha accepted the invitation 
of Capt. Kesho Chandra ( Punjab ) and resolved that the next annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha be held at Amritsar in the Punjab. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—13tb. & 14th. February 1943. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at the Hindu 
Mahasabha Bhaban, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Veer Savarkar on 18th. 
and 14th. February 1943. The following members were present: 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Pt, Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr. M. B. Udgaonkar, 
Oapt, Keshav Chandra, Sjt. Gulabchand Hirachand, Sjt. S. R. Date, Sjt. V. B. 
Gogte, Pt. Anand Priya, Lieut. D. L. Patwardhan, Sjt. Bhojraj Ajwani, Lala 
Narain Dutta, Sjt, A, S. Bhide, and Pt. Shiva Nath Vaid. 

The audited accounts of the past year and budget for the current year were 
read and passed. 'The time limit of the “Charter of Rights” sub-committee was 
extended to six months. 

( 1 ) Anxiety About Gandhi’s Fast 

Anxiety about Mahatma Gandhi’s health in view of his ifast was expressed in a 
resolution. The resolution proceeds ‘prayerfully to wish that his spiritual strength 
will enable him to survive the ordeal.’ 

“In case, however, the strain of the fast threatens to endanger his health to 
any serious extent’, says the committee, 'Government must set aside all political 
considerations and release him to save his precious life. 

“Nevertheless, the meeting notes emphatically that fasting as a political 
weapon used with a view to bringing about constitutional changes and political 
revolutions, irrespective of their inherent merits or demerits, especially under the 
political circumstances and foreign domim^tion prevailing in India to-day, is bound 
to be futile, detrimental and suicidal, 
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‘‘CoDBequently any move on the part of Congrees or oibere to exploit this 
fact for political ends as, for example, to negotiate vrith the Muslim League or to 
arrive at an agreement to end the present deadlock, without consulting the Hindu 
Mahasabha and securing its agreement, would not in any case be binding on the 
Hindus. The Mahasabha desires all political organisations and the Government to 
understand that the Mahasabha will resist any encroachment on Hindu rights or 
any scheme undermining Indian integrity.** 

(2) Condolence 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. H. Mahasabha, expresses 
its profound grief and offers its heartfelt condolence on the unexpected death of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, the great patron of the Hindu culture and 
a prominent representative of Rajput chivalry. 

(b ) Jaipur Agitation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. H. Mahasabha offers 
its congratulations to Shriman Seth Jugal Kishoreji Birla, Sjt. Pt. Chandra Gupta 
Vedalankar, Secretary. A. I. H. Mahasabha, and Kr. Chand Karan ji Sharda, who 
were deputed by the Hindu Mahasabha, and other Hindu Sanghatanists such as 
Pt. Ram Chandra Sharraa for having brought about the settlement of the contro¬ 
versy regarding the instalment of the Hindi Nagri Script and Language as the 
Official and Court Language in the Jaipur State and the removal of tax on Cow- 
Qrazing in the State, and offers its grateful thanks to His Highness the Maharaja 
for having favourably considered the reasonable and legitimate demands of the 
people of the State. 

( 4 ) Hindu Rights in Sind 

This meeting of the W. C of the A. I. H. Mahasabha, condemns the com¬ 
munal policy of the Muslim League Ministers in matters of general administration 
in the Province of Sind and the Services, by disturbing ratio of services settled by 
the Cabinet. The Committee also views with grave concern the proposal of four 
Black Bills and calls upon the Hindus to oppose such measures and clauses in the 
Proposed Bills as are detrimental to Hindus of the i>rovince and are based on 
Communal considerations as any legislation based on Communal considerations is 
sure to lead to disastrous results. 

Working Commlttee—New Delhi—9th, May 1943 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met on the 9th. May, 1948, 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhavan, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, The following members were present: 

Shri Ashutosh Lahiry, Kr. Chand Karanji Sharda, Pt. Anand Priyaji, Pt. 
Ram Krishana Pandey, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, Shri A. S. Bhide, Dr. M. B. 
Udgaonkar, Ur. 8. K. &ane, Shri R. M. Palat, Oapt. Keshab Chandraji, Mrs. 
Jankibai Joshi, Dr. P. V. Naidu, Shri Anang Mohan Dam, R. B. Harish Chandraji, 
Shri G. V. Ketkar, Shri V. B. Gogte, Pt. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Dr* B, S. 
Moonje, L. Narain Dattaji, Shri B. Q. Khaparde. 

The following resolutions were passed 

South African Anti-Indian Legislation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the Anti-Indian legislation passed by the South African Government 
in Natal without paying any heed to all India protests to the contrary, and urges 
upon the Government of India to realise that discriminatory legislation of this 
type in the British Commonwealth should be stopped by the British Government 
and that the Indian Government should immediately adopt retaliatory legislation, 
and that the High Commissioner stationed there be recalled and that exports of 
jute, cloth and foodstuffs to that oouniry be forthwith stopped in accordance 
with Reciprocity Act. 

Mover, Shri R. B. Haris CAanrfra,—Supporter, Shri Dr* P. V. Naidu, 
(Passed unanimously). 

Mahababha Accounts In Banes 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha authorises 
L. Narain Dattajee, Treasurer, Hindu Mahasabha to open and operate upon the 
Hindu Mahasabha accounts in the Central Bank of India Ltd., Delhi, and the 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., New Delhi. 

Moved from the chair^ (Passed unanimously), 
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OiviL Suit Expenses Sanctioned 

This meeting of the Working Qommittee eanotioDs all expenses that have 
been incurred in connection with the civil suit to be filed in pursuance of the 
resolution No. 5 dated, 13th February, 1943 and authorises all other expenses to be 
incurred in that connection. 

Moved from the chair, (Passed unanimously). 

Mahila Conference 

This meeting of the Working Committee resolves that in view of the 
resolution No. 6, passed in the last All-India Hindu Conference at Cawnpore, 
for holding the session of All-India Hindu Women’s Conference with that of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabba every year, this committee urges upon all the 
provincial Hindu Sabhas that in order to make this Hindu Women’s Conference 
representative, they should start the Hindu Mahila Habha organisation in their 
Provinces subject to the condition that members of this organisation should also 
be members of Hindu Mahasabba. 

Mover, Mrs. Jankibai Joshi, Supporter, Mr. Chandra Karanjee Sharda^ (Passed 
unanimously). 

Action Against Raja M. D. Seth 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabba feels that 
the recent speeches of Raja Mahcshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, at the Jwalapur 
Hindu Conference and elsewhere, while going beyond the legitimate liberties allowed 
to a dissenting member in a democratic political organisation, to express his 
views, has misrepresented the resolutions and the leadership of the Babba 
which is calculated to harm the prestige of the Hindu Mahasabba. This 
meeting of the Working Committee, therefore, auihoiises the President to call 
for an explanation from the Raja Hahib with regard to this matter and take such 
further action as he may deem tit. 

Mover, Dr. M, B. i/dg/aon/car.—Supporter, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, 15 voted for 
the Resolution and 2 against it, 1 non-voting). 

Shri. Ashutosh Lahiry then explained the Bengal situation and it was decided 
that a draft resolution should be placed before the Working Committee meeting 
at 10 A. M. next day. 

The President then announced the formation of Orissa Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and the affiliation fee having been paid it was decided that it is affiliated 
to the Mabasabha. The meeting was then adjourned for 10th May, 1943. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—10th. May 1943 

The adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabba 
was held on the 10th May, 1943, 

Pt. Nilkanta Das was present by the special permission of the president. 

The following resolutions were passed after free discussion. 

Merger of Hindus in Muslim States 

This meeting of the Woiking Committee resolves that in the new scheme 
of merging smaller principalities into larger States particularly in Gujrat and 
Kathiawar, certain Hindu Taluqdars and Hindu territories have been put under 
the rule of Nawabs of Junagadh and Radhanpur, who are notorious for their 
communal rule, for instance, in Junagadh the Muslims have been given 
50 per cent representation in services when they are only 8 per cent of the 
population. This meeting of the Woiking Committee urges uj)on the Crown 
Representative to put the Hindu States and territories under the Hindu Princes 
instead of the Mohammedan rule wlio have no affinity with them and accordance to 
the principle laid down by the Crown Representative himself. 

Mover, Pt. Anand Priyaji, Supporter, Shri V, B. Oogte^ ( Passed unanimously). 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

This meeting of the Woiking Committee is of opinion that the consideration 
of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate Buccebsion, 
which has been introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly should be postponed 
till after the war, in view of tlie following reasons amongst others :— 

(I) That it involves revolutionary changes in the rights of flucceasion to property, 

(II) That in the present disturbed condition of the country various provisions 
of the Bill could not receive proper coneideration from the different BectiouB of the 
public. 
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(III) Thftt it hae been adversely criticised by a number of provincial Govern¬ 
ments, High Court Judges and other Judges, Hindu leaders and representative 
bodies, and 

(IV) That in view of the fact that the representative Hindu element is not 
present in the Central legislature. Mover—Mrs. Jankibai JosAt,—Supporter—Shri 
Anang Mohan Dam, ( Passed unanimously ). 

Agea, Oudh and Bihae Awaeds Ratified 

This meeting of the Working Committee ratifies the awards of Dr. B. S. 
Moonje for settling the disputes of the Agra and Gudh Provincial Hindu Sabhas 
and of Pt. Rama Krishna Pandey in settling the dispute of the province of Bihar. 

( Passed unanimously 

Pt. Neelkanth Das Taken on the Working Committee 

It is hereby resolved that Pt. Neelkanth Das be taken on the Working 
Committee as a representative from the Province of Oiibsa and this will take 
effect from todays proceedings of the Working Committee. —Moved from the 
chair, —( Passed unanimously ). 

Resolution on Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha condemns the action of 
the Governor of Bengal in securing the resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq in spite*of 
the fact that he possessed a clear majority in the Legislative Assembly, at the time, 
and in installing Bir Nazimuddin into power by questionable tactics, and contrary 
to all constitutional practice. 

The Committee notes that the Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly 
were willing to co-operate on the basis of an agreed programme in the formation 
of an All-Party ministry which was the ostensible plea of His Excellency the 
Governor in securing the resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq, but that nevertheless 
the loader of the Muslim League was allowed to form the ministry without 
including any representative Hindu in the new cabinet. 

'J'he Committee deplores the conduct of the three ministers who were mainly 
instrumental in estahlishing the Muslim League Ministry against the decisive 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of Hindu members of the legislature. 
—Mover. Bhri Ashuiosh Z/a/itrt,—Supporter, Shri V, B, Oogte, (16 votea for the 
resolution and 1 against it and 2 non-voting ). 

XI. Muslim League Activities 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha notes with 
satisfaction that the president of the Muslim League made no reference to Hindu 
Mahasabha which was a sure indication of the full consciousness of the firm and 
clear cut ideas and attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha which was characterised by 
him as “an abwolutely incorrigible and a hopeless body’* on the question of 
Pakistan. The fact that he invited a letter from either Gandhiji or Congress, is 
suggestive of his expectation of a favourable response from quarters from which 
wellknown “P. S.” letter in which Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy that he was ready 
to agree to a cent per cent transfer of Governmental power to the League emanated. 
Past experiences of his dealings with the Congress and Gandhiji’s attitude 
exhibited in his “blank cheque” perhaps iustified his expectations from a body 
which resents to be called “Hindu.” The Hindu Mahasabha realises that under 
the circumstances they may have to meet and fight the danger of Pakistan single 
handed, and urges upon all Hindu brethren to prepare and be ready for the same. 
One of the remedies, amongst others, is to elect none but a sworn Hindu to all 
representative bodies. 

This meeting further wishes to bring to the notice of the Local and Central 
Governments that in case they continue to show the indifference they have done so 
far towards the irresponsible and violent communal utterances of the leaders of the 
Muslim League, misapprehensions and misunderstandings are likely to grow in the 
public mind, which may not be conducive to public peace, since such violent 
language as has been used recently from the Muslim League platfrom lends itself 
to uie interpretation of being a direct challenge to both the traditional patience an4 
bravery of the Hindus. —Mover, 8hri. B. Q, Khaparde, —Supporter, Dr. P. F. 
Naidu i 16 voted for it, 1 against it, 1 non-voting ). 

Intensive Peogeamme 

The Working Committee after deliberations evolved an intensive programme 
of construqtive work in order to enable the Hindus to face anti-Hindu aggression 
whether from the outside or from inside. 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair, 



Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 

Annual Session—Lyallpur—30th. April 1943 

PreBidential Address 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Lyallpur on the 30th, 
April 1943 in a tastefully decorated pandal« Prominent among those sitting on the 
dais were Dr. B. S. Moonje, Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, Sir Gokulchand 
Naraug, Raja Narendranath and Mr. Ooswami Ganesh Dutt, A big map of 
“Akhand Hindustan” hun^ outside the pandal. 

Raja Narendranath, inaugurating the Conference, vigorously opposed Pakistan, 
which, in his opinion, might lead to civil war. He urged the organisation of Hindu 
Sabhas in every town and village in the Punjab, 

We are now in the midst of a world-crisis and whatever the protagonists of 
a tottering imperial power may say, exploitation of the kind that we have suffered 
from for a century and a half will no longer be tolerated in the new world, to be 
born out of the present chaos and conflict,” observed Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee 
in the course of his presidential address. 

‘‘A gigantic work of social reconstruction.” continued Dr. Mookerjee, “awaits 
us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused' to a new race 
consciousness which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and 
let every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and 
defend any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges.” 

In extending felicitation and good wishes of bis province* to all. Dr. Mookerjee 
said: “Though Bengal and the Punjab are separated from each other by more 
than 1,000 miles the problems facing the Hinaus in both the provinces are remark¬ 
ably similar. It is of paramount importance that they should jointly endeavour to 
face them and solve them consistently with their own welfare and the advancement 
of the country as a whole. While there will be problems in each provincial sphere 
peculiar to itself there must be an all-pervading sense of unity among Hindus of 
all classes throughout India, for only thus can we hope to fight successfully those 
reactionary elements who are out to keep India in perpetual slavery.” 

No Moke Platitudes 

Referriug to the international situation, the speaker maintained that if the 
object of the Allied Powers in carrying on the present deadly struggle was to free 
the world from the tyranny of unjust domination, they had every justification in 
asking them, and especially the power that rules over India, to apply this noble 
principle to the case of India herself, 

“Once India gets a free status subject to such transitory arrangements that 
ma;^ be agreed to for securing satisfactory war operations based on a common 
policy the entire approach to the problem will undergo a tremendous change. Our 
past experiences manifestly direct us to the conclusion that our masters have little 
desire to part with power. 

“The history of Indo-British relationship has been one of forgotten and broken 
pledges, followed by a systematic policy of ''divide and rule” and a rigorous appli¬ 
cation of administrative safeguards which have reduced thei constitution to a 
mockery* India’s confidence can no longer be won by words and platitudes.” 

Pakistan Opposed 

Dealing with the two-nations theory. Dr. Mookerjee said: "We have made it 
clear beyond dispute that a division of India is no solution of India’s communal 
problem. Financially, it is unworkable. Economically, it is disastrous. Politically 
It is ruinous for India as a whole.” 

“It is not on the ground of sentiment alone or merely as Hindus that we are 
opposed to the vivisection of India. We condemn it as it offers no solution for 
issue^^ understanding. There can be no compromise on this 

*? 4 .“ peculiar to India there is a commonness of aim of 

mougnt and outlook, strengthened by economic interdependence and by time- 
Donoured cultural contacts which we can never permit to be weakened. Let the 
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provinces, with their boundaries redistributed by agreement, if necessary, retain 
lullest possible autonomy; let Muslims develop themselves and their culture in their 
own zones, subject to full and equal rights of citizenship enjoyed by minorities 
residing therein. 

*‘But there must be a strong representative Central Government responsible for 
the welfare of India as such, controlling such essential subjects as Defence, Foreign 
Relations, Customs, Currency, Communications and Army. For each such para¬ 
mount sulnect there must be a central policy affecting the welfare not of HinduSi 
Muslims, Sikhs and Parsees as such but of India as a whole.” 

Call For Unity 

While inviting all “to stand united for the safety and integrity of our 
common motherland,” Dr. Mookerjee observed : 'Tf,’once the Congress, the League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other important elements join hands for facing the 
common crisis that threatens India’s welfare, without being called upon to forego 
any valued principles that each holds dear and sacred, if each makes an open 
declaration that there will be a genuine endeavour on the part of all to come to an 
agreement at the end of the war and before the new Constitution is framed, if once 
this approach is made to the Indian problem, the solution will be easy one. 

*‘We have declared times without number that the future constitution of India 
must safeguard the religious and cultural rights of all communities, major and 
minor. As regards political rights the major community will not ask for itself any 
special privilege and will accept equal and common citizenship.” 

’ Answering the question why the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to function 
as a separate organisation, the speaker said: “There are many problems affecting 
Hindus who are already torn into divisions and subdivisions, whict have to be 
boldly faced in order to maintain its social solidarity. It will be the greatest 
blunder if the Mahasabha remains occupied only with political problems. 

‘Tt is necessary that there must exist a political organisation in India, which 
will remain loyal to the nationalist ideology for which Hindus have lived and died 
for generations, will genuinely foster communal peace and harmony but at the same 
time will have the courage and capacity to protect the legitimate rights and aspira¬ 
tions of Hindus whenever there is an attempt to encroach on them or to surrender 
them for false political expediency. Bo long as political rights are made to depend 
by the decree of our rulers on religious consideration, Hindus for their sheer exis¬ 
tence must have a well-disciplined and well-organised party of their own. The 
expression *‘Hindu” must be interpreted in the most liberal sense including all 
who are born in this country professing different Indian religions or faiths, and 
regarding India as their holy Fatherland. 

“It is only when Hindus and Muslims will stand together, strong, fearless 
and well-trained both understanding each other’s point of view and realising that it 
is not Hindusthan or Pakistan they now live in, but Englishthan in the truest 
sense of the word, they will then unite for the attainment of their country’s 
freedom.” 

Alluding to the Punjab, Dr. Mukherjee said : 

“I appeal to the Hindus of the Punjab to stand united. I specially plead 
with all my earnestness for a complete and permanent understanding between the 
Bikhs and the Hindus of this province. I shall not take upon myself the 
responsibility of comparing Sikhism with Hinduism. Sikhism came with a new 
message, but when the first shock was over, thoughtful men could see that its 
newness consisted not in the newness of its fundamental doctrines but in the 
newness of its emphasis. Indeed it can be safely asserted that of the various 
features of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which we do not come 
across in the past history of Hinduism. What Guru Nanaka did was that he 
selected certain aspects and put an almost exclusive emphasis on them with the 
result that the whole, as it emerged, appeared more or less new* It was not, 
however, a purely religious movement. It was also a movement for social 
regeneration and uplift. Let us recall in no faltering terms that in most cases jthe 
Bikhs and the Hindus were the oppressed at the hands of a common oppressor and 
in peace and adversity both remained tied to each other. 

Crisis That Faces Punjab 

“Today the crisis that faces the Punjab can be solved in a manner which will 
redound to the welfare of the province and advance the prestige and self-respect of 
India, if the Hindus remain united and there is complete co-operation between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. This will also pave the way for a real and honourable 
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understandiag with the Muslims which will not be unfair to them and will not at 
the same time lower the flag of Indian unity and liberty. I have no desire to refer 
in my speech to the various proposals which have from time to time been made by 
one party and another. 1 plead for a dispassionate and impartial survey of the 
conflicting schemes by chosen representatives of each community so that we may 
understand each other’s point of view and stand united for our common good. Our 
enemies want that we may be divided and we must resist this by all possible means. 

The Cause of Hindus 

“What the Hindus need most to-day is a burning faith in the justice of their 
cause. Their cause is not sectarian or communal. Their cause is that of Indian 
liberty itself. They form about three-fourth of India’s vast population. The main 
responsibility for winning and retaining India’s freedom must ultimately rest on 
them. But the task will be easier, if they can work with the co-operation of all 
other communities in India. 

“In any event during this crisis the task of mobilising the Hindu masses must 
go ahead irrespective of all obstacles. The gigantic work of social reconstruction 
awaits us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new 
race consciousness which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and let 
every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare^and defend 
any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges. Freedom will not come as a 
boon from aWe. It will have to be taken from unwilling hands as a result of active 
and vigorous preparation. It will not come unless each of the Indian provinces 
proceed with the task of reconstruction, consistent with an All-India ideal. To-day 
the power that we enjoy in constitutional spheres constantly reminds us of the 
pitiable state of puppet Governments set up in territories now under the control of 
the Axis Powers. Here the external manifestations mav be less barbarous but it is 
the heart of an agonised and enchained India that feebly beats within the frame¬ 
work of the Indian Administration hammered by the iron hands of an outside 
Authority. Let some Indian representatives, loyal to the national cause, keep the 
Constitutional Circus going, if necessary. But the real work lies outside the 
Legislature and among the teeming millions of India’s oppressed and down-trodden 
population.” 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee said : With a firm faith in the supreme righteousness 
of Our cause let the soldiers of an unarmed and emasculated India march along the 
road full of thorns, pit-falls and obstacles that leads to the paradise of Indian freedom. 
The struggle of a subject country may not always meet with quick and complete success 
but only weeklings will brand it as a failure and decry further advances. Let as 
take stock of the achievements that we claim to be our own and mould our desti¬ 
nies on a pattern consistent with our highest traditions. In a spirit of dauntless- 
ness let us proceed along the path of duty and service, asking for the co-operation 
of all who believe in our cause irrespective of race, creed or community and contri¬ 
bute our humble share in the building of a free and united India.” 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Lyallpur—Ist. May 1943 
Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The Conference at its second sitting to-night passed a resolution demanding the 
immediate release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders in order to create 
confidence in the minds of the people and to enable the leaders of various political 
parties to confer together. 

Moving the resolution, Dr. B. S, Moonje said that Hindus should be ready to 
face the threats of Mr. Jinnah. Hindus were not concerned if Mr. Jinnah wantrf to 
fight the British Government but in case he attempted to give effect to his threats 
to Hindus he ought to know that Hindus were prepared to defend their hearths 
and homes. He appealed to the Hindus to join the army to keep up their strength 
in the army which might be a decisive factor* 

Sardar Sant Singh, M.L. A., ( Central), seconded the resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna^ who recently returned from America 
referred to the last part of the resolution, and said that America had great respect 
and sympathy for India but since the launching of the civil disobedience in August 
1942, the situation had changed. The place of Mahatma Gandhi and the Oongresi 
had been taken by Mr. Jinnah and the League in the American Press. The Hindus 
were now being considered as rebels. The Rai Bahadur emphasised the necessity 
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of eBtablishing a Hindu organisation in America to put forth their true case before 
the American public and the press. 

The conference also adopted a resolution relating to the organisation of Hindu 
S^bhas in the province. The resolution was moved by Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
and seconded by Oapt. Keahah Chander and Goswami Ganesh Dutt. 

The fourth resolution recognises the imperative necessity of solidarity and 
consolidation of the Hindus and Sikhs and views with disapproval any movement 
regarding the partition of Punjab or any other scheme which may lead to dishar¬ 
mony between the Hindus and ttibhs or any section of them. 

A resolution passed by the Conference empowered the President to nominate a 
committee of five members to take steps to consolidate the Hindus of the Punjab 
under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha and to organise ths'' Hindus in the 
Province. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—Lyallpur—2nd. May 1948 
Opposition to Pakistan 

Moving a resolution opposing Pakistan, Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna 
( Frontier ), said that he did not oppose the principle of right of self-determination 
provided it was applicable to all communities and not to one particular community. 
No other nation, he added, could ever agree to divide their country. He asked 
Mr, Jinnah if he was prepared to allow division of Egypt into “Muslim Egypt’^ 
and “Pope-Egypt”. The speaker was sure that Mr. Jinnah would never agree to 
such a proposal. Tf that was the case why was Mr. Jinnah pressing for the 
vivisection of India ? Mr. Jinnah was giving threats of “blood, strife and misery^' 
but the Hindus, he pointed out, were not afraid of such threats. Concluding, the 
Rai Bahadur warned the British Government that the Hindus were fully prepared 
to resist any attempt at dividing their motherland. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang^ supporting the resolution, said that the Congress 
was adopting a policy of appeasement towards Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League. 
In his opinion, this policy of the Congress was responsible for the demand for 
Pakistan. He, however, was convinced that the dream of Pakistan would never 
materialise and there would never be a Pakistan in his opinion. Mr. Jinnah was 
putting forth the demand of Pakistan in order to force Hindus to give Muslims 
fifty per cent representation in the Central Government. Sir Gokul exhorted the 
Hindus that they would never agree to give weightage to the Muslims in the 
Centre, If any weightage was given the Hindus would be reduced to a minority 
which in his opinion would be a death knell to the Hindus. 

The resolution which was further 8U|)ported by Goswami Ganesh Dutt was 
carried amid shouts of ‘*Akhand Hindusthan.” 

Two other resolutions passed by the Conference disapproved of the scheme 
of ‘‘Azad Punjab’^ and criticised the Unionist Government for enacting "discrimina¬ 
tory measures calculated to seriously afiect their economic and cultural interest 
in various ways.” 

Dr. MukherjPs Appeal to Punjab 

In his concluding remarks. Dr, S. P. Mukherji thanked the people of the 
Punjab for the warm-hearted welcome accorded to him. He said that he was 
going back with a new message from the Punjab to his Province and the rest 
of Lidia. That message was that the Punjab of Lala Lajpat Rai was not dead 
but was fully prepared te defend any attack on the liberty and honour of its people. 

Speaking on the resolutions passed at the conference, Dr. Mukherji said that 
BO far as the general condition in the country was concerned he was sure that 
no object could be served by sending petitions to the Viceroy but freedom would 
have to be won by Indians in Lidia without outside help. He complained that 
systematic propaganda was being carried out in America to lower the prestige of 
the Indian flag of liberty, lie warned American correspondents in India that if 
they wanted to remain in India as exponents of democracy they should not take 
sides but present true facts about India to their countrymen. 

Referring to the Pakistan resolution, Dr. Mukherji said that the cry of 
Pakistan was raised from the Punjab. Therefore the graveyard of Pakistan must 
be found in the Punjab. It was up to the people of the Punjab who believed 
in the dignity of their country that the monster of Pakistan should not be allowed 
to go any further. 
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The All India Muslim League 

Mr. Jinnah’fi Reiteration of Pakistan Demand 

“The key to reBOlvin*? the present deadlock primarily rests with Mr. Oandhi 
and the Ooni'iess leaders. If they show real and p;ennine desire, it is possible to 
solve the problem,” declared Mr. Af. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, replying to the numerous Biiggeslions made tliat Mr. Jinnah holds the key 
for resolving the deadlock. ^Ir. Jinnah was addressing a meeting of the Muslim 
Federation at Bombay on the 24th- January 1943, 

“It is suggested,” observed Mr. Jiiinah^ “that the Muslim League and I, as 
its President, should take the initiative to get the Congress leaders released from 
jail. It is flattering and oomplim<‘ntary to m»^ but let ns examine the situation in 
the country.” Mr. Jinnnh recalled the Congress resolution of Aiignst 8th. last and 
the attitude which the Congress had adopted duriiig the last two decades towards 
Indian freedom. As late as 19r2, Mr. Oandhi had ssid. “So long as there is no 
workable arrangement with the Mnslitn League, civil resisiiince must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be a party to it.” On another 
occasion, Mr. Gandhi had said that a mass niovenient during the war, without 
communal settlement, would had to a e.ivil war and would be an invitation to 
suicide. Mr. Gandhi hud emphasised that independem^e could never be achieved 
without a Hiudu-Mnslim Agreement. 

Congress Resolution Criticised 

The next question was, Mr. Jinnah continued, why suddenly Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress had adopted a ptdicy which ciilminated in that resolution of August 
8, 1942. The policy of indcpendojce first and llindn-Mnslim settlement afterwards 
and the adoption of the slogan of “Quit India” agaiiist (he British was a sudden, 
complete and a revolutionary cliange and an unnr»*cdented somersault. This policy 
had naturally resulted in the British (government adopting their policy against 
the Congress mass civil disohediem-e. 

“Do the Congress or Mr, Oandhi or other llindu leaders think that they can 
achieve the independonce of India without an agreement with the Muslim League ?” 
asked Mr. Jinnah, and continued : “ I'he policy adopted - as has been stated by Mr. 
Oandhi—m a suicidal poli<‘y. May be, that the Mussalmans are numeruMilly one- 
fourth. But you cannot always go by counting heads. 'The iMuslims are a very 
powerful nation in this sub-contiinmi. fho attitiul! of the Cvui .ress leaders is 
quite clear. Mr. Gandhi and the Congress think tliat tlmy are s'roug enough to compel 
the British Government to surrender and submit to tlvir demands at the sacrifice 
of the vital and paramount interests of Muslim India. Ignoring the Muslim 
League could have no other meaning.” 

MA HA8A miA Attitude 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah referred to (he recent resolution adopted by 
the Hindu Mahasahha at Cawni)ure and said : “Idie Mahasahlia, which is a 
counterpart of the Congress, makes no hones about it. 'J'itcy say, “We are going 
to get the freedom and independence of India with yon, if you like, and without 
you if you won’t come.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the parties concerned, apart from ignoring 
the Muslim League, were attempting to coerce and intimidate the British Govern¬ 
ment with threat of dire consequences. He asserted that the hundred million 
Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would never submit to be at the mercy of 
a Hindu Raj. 

Mr. Jinnah continued, “On the contrary, the decision of the Mahasahha would 
only give a handle to British diehards to use the unanswerable argument that ‘we 
can do nothing if there is no agreement among the msjor parties.’ ISupposing the 
Congress succeeded or that the British Governmeut quitted India and according to 
the conception of the Congress. India became independent, Mr. Jinnah asked 
whether the Congress would be able to retain the freedom of the sub-continent. It 
was obvious that MuHlim-India would never submit to a Hindu Raj and the 
result would only be anarchy and chaos. 

Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that after the British leave they might come 
Jo ® 8®Rl®naont or they might not, and further stated that there might even be 
pioodBhed and civil war. It was therefore difficult for ope to upderstaud and 
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follow the policy of the Congrees or that of the Hindu Mahasahha. Bat there 
were newspapers that kei)t on writinjj; and made suj^^estions that Bome Bort of a 
compromise should be effected. Several other BiiKjiestions and ])ropoHals had 
emanated from various other quarters also. They clearly showed t))at they did not 
believe in the ‘Quit India’ policy. What they wanted was e(Mn)*rnmi8e, compromise 
not with the Muslims, but compromise with the British tiovernmcnt. 3hey wanted 
the British in this country, though that was not their otlicial policy. I'hey were 
not for immediate independence or for “Quit India” but tor the establishment of 
some sort of Government which would enable the Hindus to dominate and strangle 
the Muslims gradually under the aegis of the British. 

Mr. Jinnah cliaracterised such diejmis as mere “moonshine” and asked 
whether the British Government were goitig to })ut “Gandhi and Nehru on the 
gadi of the Government of this subcontinent to dominate over the Muslims and 
others with the help of the British bayonet. If the Congjess and the Hindu leaders 
sincerely wish for the freedom and independence of both the nations, Hindus 
and Muslims, then there is no other way except to agree to tlie Pakisthan scheme. 
If the Congress continues to talk of Aklumd iliiuliistan and a United India, 
the prospect is continuation of slavery for all.” Mr. Jinn ih asserted that “Akhand 
Hindustan” meant, as had been made clear by the Aiahasabha Kesolution passed 
at Oawnpore, complete domination by the Hindus. 

Peply To Mu. Ameuy 

Once again, referring to the anggestion that the League should take the 
initiative in solving the deadlock in India, Mr. Jtunah said that in this connection 
the reaction of the British sluuild be studied. He read out extracts from Mr. 
Amery's recent speech and said : ‘ Mr. A incnj has made a discovery of a historical 
nature and has been studying the pa'tern of Akhar’s (h>vernment for the post-war 
reconstruction of India. The British Government in India, too, is constituted like 
Akhar’s Government. Akbar had Hindu Mituslers and Muslim Ministers. Akbar 
knew he had to rule over both. He was eminently concerned with his own 
autocratic rule and that was no rule at all. He WTUt as far as he can placating the 
Hindus at one time and placating the Muslims at another. He nominated his 
own Ministers from different nationalities for civil and military administration. 
The Hindus were never reconciled to his rule, and when there was any trouble 
either with the Hindus or with (he i\luBlims, Akbar did his job whether through his 
Miislim or Hindu Ministers 'That is the system of government which is sought to 
be perpetuated in this country. UiPited India means that so far as the people are 
concerned they have no voice and it is the rulers who who will rule by manoeuvring. 
It is that system which the British Government in India is following and desires 
to continue, 'ihe present Executive Council of the Viceroy is on the same pattern 
as that of Akhar’s. There are Muslims, Hindus, Parsis, and the Bikhs, all 
nominated by the Vicerory to this job,” 

Referring to PI. E. the Viceroy’s speech at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in (’alciitta, Mr. ,/mnah said : “While Mr. Amery was engaged in 
research of Indian history and preachtd united Pndia, we find that the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow has suddenly discovered, almost seven years after his stay here, 
that India is geographically one. What does this indicate to any intelligent man ? 
The Hindu Mahasahha by its Akand Hindustan resolution, which it adopted at 
Cawnpore, has made a new year present to the British diehaids”. 

“No Sign of Change of Heart in Congress” 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Jinnah asked how he coidd resolve the deadlock. 
There had been no evidence of a change of attitude on the part of the Congress 
since August 8th. Though many Congressmen were in jail, yet all Congressmen 
were not in jail, and “the Hindu Press was not in jail.” So far, there 
was not any sign of any change of heart. There had been no great 
proposal except rigid adherence to the position that the Congress has taken 
up by the resolution of August 8 and which has been endorsed in a 
most aggressive form by tl)e Hindu Mahasahha.” “Is there no body of men with 
a clear head, a body of Hindu opinion with sanction behind them, who have 
a proposal for the solution of the present deadlock ? Is there any body of opinion 
which can give some assurance—and which has some sanction and authority 
behind any definite proposal it makes—of a change of heart and a change of 
attitude and desire to negotiate and come to e settlement with Muslim India 
and the Muslim League ?” asked Mr. Jinnah, ^If you analyse the 
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position,” he added, you will find that the key to resolving the present 
deadlock is in the hands of Mr. Gandhi and the Cfongress by evincing a real and 
genuine desire for a change. Otherwise, the great authority attributed to me is 
merely in the nature of a compliment. I did not have the power to put them in 
jail, and how can I have the power to open the jail gates ? 

After reiterating the Muslim League demand for Pakisthan, Mr. Jinnah 
advised Muslim students, without in any way sacrificing their studies, which 
were absolutely necessary, to engage themselves in social work amongst 
Mussalmans during their vacation. He also advised them to study the state of 
affairs in India and abroad. 

Dr. Latif Criticises League Attitude 

Dr. Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), author of the Pakistan Scheme, 
blames the League President, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah and appeals for contact¬ 
ing Congress Leaders in a statement issued to the Press on the 3rd. February 
1943 : The following is the text 

“Yesterday the Muslim League appeared to hold a key position in Indian 
politics. But how does it stand to*day ? 

Mr. Jinnah in his latest utterances at Bombay complains that the key has 
passed on to other hands. If that is so, who is responsible for it ? 

“Several opportunities did present themselves to the League last year to take the 
lead in improving the situation ; but one by one they were thrown away in sheer 
petulence. 

“Its supreme moment came when during the first week of August last, the 
Congress, at my instance, clarified its attitude ‘vis-a-vis’ “Pakistan”. It was an 
earnest attempt to vdacate the Muslim League. The Congress held out the largest 
measures of autonomy to units, residuary powers and even the right of secession. 
All that argued sovereign status to units including Pakistan areas. 

“The Congress also looked forward to the opening of formal negotiations with 
the League to afford further clarification of its attitude, if necessary. But Mr. 
Jinnah would not apf)reciate the move. 

“Instead, he stifltened his intransigent attitude by coming upon the British 
Government on the one hand and Indian political parties on the other, first to 
guarantee an undefined Pakistan before he would entertain proposals from them 
for the formation of an interim Provincial Government to rally the people for the 
defence of the country. 

“What was the response ? The Congress Executive was by now in jail and 
could not speak. 

“The Mahasabha at first did try make overtures, but soon realized that counter- 
intransigence was the only answer to Mr. Jinnah. 

“The leader of the Depressed Classes, Dr. Ambedkar refused to involve him¬ 
self in what he considered a mere personal feud between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi. 

‘ Even Mr. Rajagopalachari forsook Mr. Jinnah in despair; while Sir C. P. 
Bamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in what he considered the abiding interests 
of Indian States, was not prepared to understand him. 

“From the British side also nothing encouraging came forth. The Viceroy 
gave Mr. Jinnah a cold shoulder and friend Mr. Amery, forgetting every 
promise made in the past, seriously put the question to himself whether Akbar's 
plan of administration would not suit future India. 

“On the top of all this, the Turkish Mission chose to administer a ‘coup de ferace’ 
to all expectations of active sympathy from independent Muslim countries by making 
it clear in their reply to the League Secretary’s address that Turkey was not 
interested in the domestic squabbles of India such as Pakistan. 

0. R.’s New Offer 

“This is the position to which the League has now been reduced. To disturb 
its equanimity still further and complicate the situation, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
has evolved a new technique to hoist the League with its own petard. “Have your 
pound of flesh,” says he in effect to Mr. Jinnah, a tiny lump to the West of Lahore 
and a tiny lump round about Dacca and Mymensingh, poverty stricken patches. That 
is the utmost that you can have in terms of your Pakistan resolution and your 
creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance for us; for then, we Hindus, shall be 
free to have a strong Central Parliamentary Executive for the rest^of India, a single 
party Government under whose dispensation your Muslim minorities shall have 
to live*” 
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Angularities Must Go 

“How does all that strike Mr. Jinnah ? Will he, for a moment, think that he 
is simply eddying about in blind uncertainty obsesBed with meaningless egoism ? 
The Muslim League on his account is still a concern of the easy going—of those 
who would lie in ambush to pounce upon gains gathered by others.” 


Council Meeting—Resolutions—New Delhi—7th. March 1943 

Mr. Jinnah Elected President 


At the session of the All-India Muslim League Council held at New Delhi 
on the 7th. March 1948, the Secretary of the League announced amidst cheers, 
that all provincial Leagues had unanimously recommended Mr. Jinnah’s name 
for the presidentship. 

Prominent among those present weile Nawab Mohd. Ismail, Choudhry Khalil 
quzzaman, Lt.-Col. Khizar Hayat Khan, Mr. Abdul Haye, the Nawab of Mamdot, 
Begum Aizaz-Rasul, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Yamin Khan, Mr. Hossain 
Imam, Mr. Yusuf Haroon and Moulvi Abdul Ghani. 

SiNu Pakistan Resolution Approved 


The Council adopted a resolution approving the decision of the Sind Assembly, 
endorsing the Pakistan resolution of the Lahore session or the All-India Muslim 
League. The Council felt confident that other Muslim majority provinces would 
follow Sind’s lead. The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, m.l.A, 


(Central). 


Punjab Ministry Formation Discussed 


The position of Muslim members 6f the Punjab Assembly in relation to the 
League was explained by the Punjab Premier,, Lt.-Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, 
speaking on a resolution moved by Maulana Abdul Hamid Badauni, to the effect 
that these Muslim members should form a Muslim League Party as soon as 
practicable and in accordance with the League policy. 

The Punjab Premier pointed out that the resolution was unnecessary as a 
Muslim League Party existed under the terms of the Bikandar-Jinnah Pact. He did 
not wish to enter into a controversy whether this Party had been working as 
efficiently as was expected of it, but he assured the Council that he would 
endeavour to put life into that Party, consolidate it and bring it up to a standard 
worthy of the great organization of the Muslim League and the Muslims of the 
Punjab and serve the true interests of the Muslims, ‘ You will never find me and 
my Muslim colleagues failing in our loyalty to the cause of Mussalmans and their 
sole representative body—the All-India Muslim League.” 

The Sikandar-Jinnah Pact, he said, had laid down that Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan was to convene a meeting of the Muslim members of his Party and advise 
them to join the League and as such they were to be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the central and provincial boards of the League and this was not to 
affect the continuance of the coalition of the Unionist Party and that the existing 
combination was to maintain its name- the Unionist Party.* 

' The Punjab Premier also explained the circumstances in which he was invited 
by the Governor to form a Government after the death of the late Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, He said he had an opportunity of consulting a large number of 
Muslim members of the Assembly before accepting the invitation. The action of 
tho Governor was unanimously approved at a meeting of the Muslim League Party, 
convened by the President of the provincial Muslim League in the Ist week of 
January. Subsequently at another meeting of the party on January 23, he explained 
that he had accepted the Governor’s invitation because an emergency had arisen, 
but it was open to the party to have any one they liked as their leader, and he 
assured them that he would most faithfully abide by their decision and would 
support any person whom the party decided to have as their leader. “This 
meeting which was very largely attended, unanimously expressed their confidence in 
me. Tne decision of the party was subsequently endorsed by the Unionist Party 
and the Ministerial Coalition.” 

He quoted a passage from the Instrument of Instructions indicating the 
procedure whicR a Governor had to adopt in making appointments to his Council 
of Ministers and said : “In view of this and the facts already stated by me, I am 
sure the Hduse will agree that my acceptance of the Government invitation was 
censtitutional and in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the members of the 
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Muslim League Party and all other parties and groups that constitute the 
Ministerial Party,” 

As regards the apy)ointment of the 6th Minister, he said that from informal 
consultationR with menibciR of the MuBlim I^eagne Party he had come to the 
conclusion that an ov. rwhelnniiip: majoiity was in favour of Maj. Shaukat Hyat 
Khan, He accordingly asked Maj. Shaukat Hyat Khan to join the Muslim League 
and on his agreeing to do so he (the Speaker) advised the Governor to nominate 
him as a Minister. 

Mr. JiNNAii’s Observations 

The President Mr. ^innahy said : ‘‘You have heard the statement of Malik 
Khizar Hyat Khan. The main object of the resolution is that a Muslim League 
Party in the Piinjnb Legirtlature should be set up. As explained by Malik Khizar 
Hyat Khan a party already exists. It is a diflerent question whether it has been 
functioning efficiently or j)ot. Hut now a definite assurance has been given that 
efforts will be nmde to make the party worthy of the prestige and honour of the 
sole authoritative and reprtsentative body of the Mussalmans, namely, the Muslim 
League. Therefore, might wc not wait and see what efforts are really made ? 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded to recall the terms of the Hikandar-Jinnah Pact, and 
said the essence of the whole arrangement was that Muslim mcmberB of the 
Unionist Party were to function as a separate parly. Actually, 86 members had 
signed their |)Iedgefi and given them to him. Constitutionally, the party did exist 
but it did not function ])roperly as it ought to have. Many things would have to 
be done to make it really efficient and strong. 

Maulana Hamid Badauniy mover of the resolution regretted that the Punjab 
Premier before accepting the (jovernor’s invitation hrd not consulted the Quid-e- 
Azam. He welcomed the nssuiances from the Premier and hoped that all Muslim 
Ministers in liuha weiild look up to the All-Indi.; Muslim League and its President 
rather than anybody else. He could not niiderstand why ho was asked not to 
press his resolution, which only aimed at strengthening the Muslim League in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. Jimiah said ; ‘‘When the Punjab Premier has given the assurance that the 
Muslim League Party in the liCgislaturo will bo brought on a proper footing, I do 
not know what the mover wants to be discussed. The basis of the resolution does 
not exist. The party is already there.” 

Maulana Hamid Badauni urged that his resolution be adjourned till the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Jinnah said : “The point is not that it should be adjourned, I should 
consider the resolution to he out of order, but I leave it to you to withdraw. 

The resolution was withdrawn, 

Muslim Mass Contact 

Dr. Afzal Hiissain Qadn moved a resolution urging for the creation of a 
central mass organization committee to organize the Muslims, especially the masses, 
more effectively, and to imi>art to them a sound and acute political consciousness 
and training and also to bring about greater solidarity and contact between the 
Muslims of the various provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out that the Muslim League Civil Defence Committee, 
after their first 14,000 miles’ tour of each and every province of India, apart from 
their immediate task of organizing the Muslims to defend themselves against 
external and inlernal dangers, had brought back ample material relevant to this 
resolution. They were going on tour again and thus they would have another 
opportunity of iurtl er exploring the same subject. It was better to wait for their 
return and in the meantime, the resolution could stand open till the session of the 
All-India Muslim League. Further consideration of the resolution was thereupon 
postponed till the next meeting, 

Sind Assembly Keholution on Pakistan Endorsed 

Moving a resolution approving of the Sind Assembly’s action in endorsing 
the Pakistan scheme, Maulana Zafar AH Khany m.l.a. (Central), remarked that 
Sind had played its hisloiical role. ‘Jhirteen centuries ago, Islam came to India 
through that province and once again, that province had shown the way by raising 
the banner of Pakistan. He hoped that similar resolutions would be adopted in 
the Punjab, Bengal and the North-west Frontier Province. 

After the leolution was seconded, the Chair said that, eo far as the League 
was concerned, it was not a contioveisial resolution. Therefore, further discussion 
WVB unnecessary. The resolution was put to vote and unanimously carried. 
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In his concluding remarks Mr. Jinnah expressed his pleasure that during the 
last few months, trying and diflicnlt, a period of various developments in the 
country, it was clearly demonstrated that MuHlim India stood solidly united 
behind the League and spoke with one voice. He said that he would review the 
whole situation at the forthcoming session of the All-Iodia IMnslim League in April. 

Earlier, the meeting adonted a resolution of condolence on the death of Sir 
Sikander^ Haxjat Khan, ‘‘who hvd rendered very vulnible services to the Muslim 
League and who was a meinher of the Council and the Workiiig Committee for 
many years.” 


Open Session of the Muslim League 

30th. Session—New Delhi—24th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

In a tastefully decorated pandal, which was full to canxeity and amid repeated 
shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akhiir’ the 3()th scsKion of the All-India Muslim Jjpagiie 
commenced at New Delia on the 24ih. April 194JJ un ler the presidency of Mr. 
Mahnmed AH Jinnah, The paiidal was decorated with buntings and 
placards witli slogans, such as ‘‘Freedo'n of India lies in Pekistan.” ‘Fhere was 
a map of Pakistan placed at the head of the dais. A feature of the audience was 
the presence of a large number of Muslim ladies, both inside and outside the 
purdah enclosure. 

Long before Mr. Jinnah's arrival, the pandal b^^came crowded and prominent 
persons were seated on the dais. They included the members of the Working Committee 
of the League and distingnislicd visitors, included among whom were Sir Mahomed 
UsmaUt Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Colonel Khizer Ilyot Khan, Premier of 
the Punjab, Sir GhuJani Hussain llidvaiullah^ IV^micr of Sind, Major-General 
Victor Odium, Canadian Minister to China, Mr. La<\ Secretary to the Chinese 
Mission in India, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Sir Ziaaddin Ahmed, Sir Raza 
Ali and Sir Yamin Khan. 

Mr. Jinnah was dressed in white sherwani and for the first time to-day 
wore a button on his (iollar with die letter ‘P’ standing for Pakistan engraved on 
it. He was received with trernend.jus ovation and cheering. 

'I’he proceedifigs started with recitation form the Koran Mr. Jinnah spoke for 
three hours and was heard with rapt attention and in pin drop silence. His speech 
was punctuated with shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar’. 'Jinnah Zindabad’ and ‘Pakistan 
Zindabad’. There were 1.200 delegates and 350 members of the Council of the League 
present this morning. 

In the course of bis address, Mr. A/. A. Jinnah. said that nobody would 
welcome it more than himself if Mr. Gandhi was now really willing to come to 
a settlement with the Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both 
for Hindus and Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nsture of the 
Government under Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

Appkal to Hindu Public 

After charging Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders with systematic and 
deliberate attempt to establish Hindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘'Let us close 
that chapter. Even nations that have killed millions of each othrr~we have not 
done so yet—even they who were the bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
friends. That is politics. I make this appeal to the Hindu public. If your leaders 
are on this path, as I say they are, and if you do not ap)>rove of it, is your 
responsibility to come forward and say, ‘Stop this internecine war. Declare -a truce. 
Let us sit as two equals and come to a settlement’. That is now the problem of 
problems. I ask, now can you keep on saying that it is the British who keep us 
apart? Of course, I grant the British take a<lvuniage of our policy. But we have 
devices of our own which are better than any devices that the British Government 
can fashion to keep us disunited (cheers). Why should not the country say : ‘Unite 
and drive the British out ?’ It is no use appealing to other nations of the world.” 

Mr* Jinnah referred to the internal affairs of the League and declared; 
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^^There is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League is moving from strength 
and strength throughout India (cheers). 

He congratulated the Muslims of Bengal and particularly the youth of Bengal, 
and condemned the “tyranny, persecution, manoeuvring and machinations and dig* 
regard of elementary principle of justice and fairplay’* resorted to by the Govern* 
ment headed by Mr. Huq and said : “We have gone through the crucible of fire in 
Bengal and to-day Mr. Pazlul Luq is no more (laughter and cheers), and I hope 
for the rest of his life he will be no more.” 

Bengal’s Example 

“Bengal,” M^. Jinnah went on, “has shown that there is no more room for 
duplicity. Bengal has set an example from which others may learn.” (cheers). 

“The League is now the voice of the people, the authority of the Millat, and 
you have to bow before it, even though you may be the tallest poppy in the Muslim 
world,” he added. 

The League had formed Ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the Punjab, 
but he warned the audience not to run away with the idea that that was all they 
wanted. “This is only the starting point, and it is not what we are willing to make 
sacrifices for the Ministries. We expect the Ministries to make all the sacrifices for 
us. So long as these Ministries remain within the orbit of the fundamental 
principles and policy of the League, they will certainly have our support, but I 
want to make it once more clear that the time has now come when we will not 
hesitate to withdraw our support from any Ministry.” (cheers). 

Referring to Sind, he asserted it would be no exaggeration to say that almost 
99 per cent of Muslims were with the League. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was the only Province which remained under Section 93, his in¬ 
formation was that within the last 16 or 18 months, it was entirely with the Muslim 
League. That information was based on the testimony of foreign correspondents 
who had been there and examined the situation. Similar was the position in the 
Punjab. “But I regret to say that the Punjab has not yet played the part that it 
ought to play and is entitled to play, because, remember the Punjab is the corner¬ 
stone of Pakistan. I particularly appeal to the delegates from the Punjab. The 
people are all right. I appeal to the delegates, and I ask them to substitute love 
of Islam and Muslim nation in place of sectional interests, jealousies, tribal notions 
and selfishness. These evils have overpowered you, and your being ground down. 
But I think I see light, a very bright light. I was very happy to see throughout 
my tour of the Punjab last November that the people are all right and quite sound. 
My appeal is to the loaders, and I assure you that if our leaders in the Punjab,— 
and we have got able and capalde men—if they will make up their minds, I feel 
confident that within six months the face of the Punjab will be changed.” 

Hindu-Muslim Differences 

Mr. Jinnah gave the background of the freedom movement in India and 
traced the development of the constitution from 1861 onwards. Quoting from the 
late Mr. Qohhale's statements, Mr. Jinnah said it was Ookhale aifd Dadahhoy 
Naoroji, at whose feet he had sat, who inspired Mussalmans with the hope of a 
fair and reasonable adjustment between Hindus and Muslims. Mr. Jinnah quoted 
extensively from Mr. OandhVs writings to show that he was inspired by the aim 
of establishing a Hindu Raj, and continued : “Now we are told repeatealy by the 
organized Press in India that the Muslim League is a communal organisation. It 
is the Hindu leaders who have deliberately and with a set purpose destroyed any 
possible chance of the adjustment between these two communities, by well planned 
and sytematic manoeuvres and by organizing themselves and then calling themselves 
nationalists and democrats. 1 ask you, Is this nationalism and democracy ? (Ories 
of No, no). 

“We learnt democracy 1300 years ago (cheers). It is in our blood, and it is 
as far away from the Hindu society as the Artie regions. It is we who learned 
the lessons of equality of man and brotherhood of man. Among yourselves one 
caste will not drink a cup of water from another. We are for democracy but not the 
democracy of your conception, which will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi 
Aitam, I say, give up tnis pose. You have made your bed. You may lie on it. 
Have your Hindu nationalism. Have your democracy to your heart’s content. Have 
your Hindustan if you can. I wish you God-speed, but we are not going, so long 
as life IS left in a single Mussalman, to have that type of democracy.” Quoting the 
Lord Carson^ Ulster Leader, to Mr. Raymond* he would say to Mr. 
Gandhi : * I don t want to be ruled by you.” (cheers). 
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Congress move to enforce Freedom of Speech 

After referring to the failure of the Crippa proposals, Mr. Jinnah dwelt on 
the plan to launch individual civil disobedience to enforce freedom of speech and 
said : “I think even if it v^as our own Government, if I had any say in the 
matter, and if an organisation, the most powerful in the countrv, with all its 
resources, wanted to be let loose to preach against war effort, I would put them in 
jail. How do you expect any Government to allow this thing to be carried on ? 
(Cheers). Was is really intended to vindicate freedom of speech, or was it intended 
to crush the British Government ?** 

After commenting on the “new technique” of thelCongress and the “Quit India” 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah said : *‘The British say that in resisting the Congress they 
are protecting us. We say, ‘Nothing of the kind. We don’t believe that you love 
us so much.’ We know it suits them and they are taking the fullest advantage 
of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
then they know the net result of that would be parting with power. If we can not 
secure power as a united India, then let us take it as divided India. (Cheers). 

British Govt’s. Policy 

The British, said Mr. Jinnah, knew full well that Hindus and Muslims would 
not agree, and if by some means or other they could agree, then it would be 
nothing but a cock-pit of fued under the umbrella of a united India, with the 
Englishman on top. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery, who were of the puoca 
diehard brand, were dangling the carrot before the donkey by saying that geo¬ 
graphically India was one and that under Akhar India was united. If by any 
miracle Hindus and Muslima came to an agreed constitution on the basis of a 
united India, it could only be done for British India, and then the biggest hurdle 
would be the Indian States. There were a series of hurdles. 

“This,” said Mr. Jinnah, “is the policy of the British Government pursued for 
a hundred years. Not only have they somehow or other made us miss the bus, 
but put us on the wrong bus. (Cheers). “I say to the Hindus—and the British 
know it—the quic^kest way for the freedom of the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan, (cheers), whether it comes in my lifetime or not. (Cries, 
‘It will*) : 1 can say this with a clear conscience. My regret is that it is the 
Congress and Hindu leadership that is holding up the attainment of freedom for 
both Hindus and Muslims.” 

National Govt. Proposal 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow in which Mr. Gandhi observed that the Congress was prepared 
to let the Qaide-Azam form a National Government for the duration of the war, such 
a Government being responsible to a duly elected Assembly. What, asked Mr. 
Jinnah, would be left if this proviso about responsibili^ to the Legislature was 
carried out ? Lord Linlithgow would immediately be turned into a constitutional 
Governor-General, if he did not get the kick (laughter). The Secretary of State 
would be abolished, the India Office and His Majesty’s Government would be 
abolished. This simple proposal could only be brought into effect by repealing 
completely the present constitution. It could not be done otherwise. Then it would 
follow that the Provincial Governments should also be overhauled. It would mean 
undertaking the framing of an entirely new constitution for the whole of India. 

Mr. Jinnah said: “If we proceed on that basis immediately, is it not obvious 
that once that basis is accepted, the Pakistan demand is destroyed at once, to say 
nothing of the bitter controversy that will arise on the basis of the constitution to 
be set up as described by Mr. Gand/it, namely, a Government responsible to the 
duly elected Legislature. If such a constitution comes into being, it means without 
doubt the establishment of. Hindu and (Congress Raj.” 

Gandhi Invited to Write 

“Nobody will welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi is now really 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League. Let me tell you that 
will Be the greatest day both for Hindus and Muslims. If that is Mr.^GandAi’e 
desire, what is there to prevent him from writing direct to me ? (Cheers). Who is 
there that can prevent him from doing so ? O^n^wed cheers). What is the use of 
going to the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be in this oountry, I 
cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter if it is sent to 
me (more cheers). It will be a very serious thing indeed if suoh a letter 
were stopped.” 

36 
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Mr. Jinnah proceeded : *'Mr. Gandhi gets all the information and knows what 
is going on. If there is any change of heart on his part, he has only to drop a 
few lines to me* Then the Muslim League will not fail, whatever may have been 
our controversy before.” (hear, hear and cheers). 

Eeferring to the nature of the Government under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah 
declared they visualised it as a people^s government. “When we passed the 
Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at all.” Mr. Jinnah said : 
“who gave us this word ? (shouts of “Hindus.”) Let me tell you this is their 
folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was Pakistan. They 
foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamiam. We ourselves went 
on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore Resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan”. But how long are we to have this long phrase ? I say to Hindu and 
British friends, we thank you for giving us one word.” (cheers). 

Deprecating talk of some sort of loose federation, Mr. Jinnah declared : “There 
is no such thing as a loose federation. When a central federal government is 
established it will tighten and tighten until the units are pulverised in the matter 
of real power, and reduced to the same status as Indian States at present.” 

“We are opposed to any such scheme. It is bound in the long run to lead to 
certain emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educationally, culturally, 
economically and politically and to the establishment of a Hindu majority raj in 
this sub-continent. Therefore, dismiss from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you.” 

Mr. Jinnah gave a warning to “landlords and capitalists who have flourished 
at our expense by a system which is vicious and wicked,” and said : “Believe 
me, I have seen them, there are millions of our people getting hardly one meal a 
day. Is this civilisation ? Is this the aim of Pakistan ? (cries of no). If that is 
going to be the result of Pakistan I will not have it. If these landlords and 
capitalists are wise they will adjust themselves to the new and modern conditions 
of life. If they do not God help them. We will not help them.” (Cheers). 

Proceeding to speak about the British Government, Mr. Jmnah said they had 
declared the Congress was a rebel organisation, that it was only one party and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India was not with the Congress and 
that the people of India were with the British Government. Having declared 
Congress an outlaw, what had the Government done to the others ? By their own 
admission the British were confessing that their desire and anxiety to move in the 
direction of handing over power to the people was held up successfully by the 
Congress, which was a rebel organisation. It was a confession of failure on their 
V)art. Either the people of India were at the back of the Congress or not. If the 
overwhelming majority were not—certainly the hundred million Muslims were not 
—then what was the answer to India ? 

The Muslim League had been accused of not helping the war effort. “I say 
that so far as Muslim India is concerned our cup of bitterness is nearly full. 1 
once more draw the British Government’s attention to this. It is a very serious 
situaton indeed, and the British Government ought to be kept informed. I 
inform them from this platform that the bitterness and disappointment at the 
shabby treatment meted out to Muslim India is a danger to them ( Cheers). 
Therefore, reconsider your position. Guarantee the Muslim right of self-determina¬ 
tion and give a pledge to abide by the plebiscite of Mussalmans for Pakistan.” 

It was thoroughly dishonest, Mr. Jmnah continued, on the part of the 
British Government to say that the League were non-co*operating. The Muslim 
League said it could not co-operate. “You want me to come as a camp follower. 
What are the prospects for me? If I am defeated, Japan or Hitler will come. If I 
win, I am to be a camp follower and get a bakshish. Is this an incentive to 
co-operation ? Can any honourable, respectable nation accept* that position? 
(Cries of no). Therefore, really they have blundered and are blundering or don’t 
want to part with power and are taking their chance, as a gambler does, saying 
to themselves, “If we win, we will keep them where they are. If we lose, then 
after us the deluge.” 

Dwelling on the nature of the constitution under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said 
it would be a constitution which would be framed by the Millat and the people. 
“Bee that you make a constitution which is after your heart’s desire” he exWted 
his audience. The only question was about the minorities. Minorities, he said, 
were entitled to gat diflnite assuraaoes. Thwe asiucances were part of the 
Labors Resolution. The whole history of Islam, the Holy Book oc the {^rophet 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


and the policy followed by Muslim Governments were the clearest proof that non- 
Muslims had been treated not only justly and fairly but generously. 

The Sodth Apeioan Bill 

Mr./innaft commented on the South African Bill and asserted: ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that this legislation is the blackest of its kind, ^at it should have 
been undertaken at this stage is amazing” On the one hand, every unit of tne 
Empire was asked to contribute to the war effort and Ind'a”® 
good enough to stand side by side with the whites in the battlefield, but on 
the other hand, this badge of the colour bar was the reward for one of ^ 
members who was contributing her share. He was astonished that the feecreta^ 
of State for India should say he had no statement to make, while the whole of 
India was condemning this Bill, including even the Government of India, which 
was an agent of the British G 9 vernment. Can we not learn a lesson from that 
with regard to our internal political controversies? , ^ . . ,. * 

Mr. JinnahiM things were not at all well in the Indian btates in which 
Hindus were in a majorily, such as Kashmir and Kotah. He thought they mifiht 
set a better example. Bimilaily, where there was a Muslim Ruler with a Muslim 
maiority he ought to set a good example, and if anything was brought to his 
notice against a Muslim Ruler, lie would be equally gneved. _ 

Mr Jinnah referred to the emergence of the Muslims as a decisive factor in 
Modern India and said: -You have to play your role. It is hme now to take 
uo the constructive programme, so that we can march along the road that will 
take us to Pakistan. It is for you to put your heads together and undertake a 
nroner and aystematic planning. I can only repeat that we as a nation have got 
to adoot a real concerted programme for educational, social, economic, cultural 
a^ political uplift. I will conclude by saying this. The goal is near us. Stand 
uniteo, persevere and march forward (cheers).*; -j i . 

Dealing with the freedom movement in India, Mr. Jmnah said that step 
hv aten during the last twenty-five years, the Hindu eadership, particularly 
that of Mr. Oandhi. had alienated the Mussalmans resultu.g in thei^r deniand 
for the partition of India. Men like Dadabhoy Naoroji mA Ookhale had realism 
and vision They had a sense of fair play and justice. For instance, Gokkale 
in 1907' declared : “Confronted by an overwlielming Hindu majority, 
Mualima are naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in ^eir 
wse mean enalavement to the Hindus. This fear is not to be ridiculed. Were 
iSrHindus similarly situated as are the Mussalmans in regard to numbers, would 
thevnot have entertained similar misgivings ? ' These were men who inspired 
Mussalmans with the hope of fair and reasonable adjustment between them and 

^hen came Mr. Gandhi on the Indian horizon. As early as May 1920, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that “for me there are no politics but re igion. They subserve relision.” 
Mt Gandhi said that he had been experimenting wUli himself »nd his friends in 

politics -and he has done so with a vengeance”, said Mr. JinnaA. Writing in the 

Cr inrfio in 1921, Mr. (?andAt defined faith as follows :* I call rnyself a 
Hindu, because, firstly I believe in t^. Vedas,, the Upanishads, the 
Pwanas and all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures and therefore in 
rebirth Secondly, 1 believe in the Varnashrama Dharma (law of the 
M8te%slem)^and its Vedic form and thirdly.I believe in the prot^tion of the 
Tw as wanicle of faith, and fourthly I do not disbelieve in idol worship.” . 

Lter on in 1924, Mr. Gandhi declared : “It has been whiSMted that by gomg 
go much with Muslim friends I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu mind is myself and every fibre of my body is Hin^. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Jinnah, “when I wanted Mr. GondAi to meet me as a 
Hindu he refused to do so." (Laughter). Proceeding, Mr, Jtnnah said that from 
1925 onwards many efforts were made for the adjustment of the comi^usl issue. 
Everytime the Mussalmans were the petitioners, standing at the door of Mr. ^ndA» 
and ^his friends. The Hindus never made any counter proposal. In 1927, Ae 
MussXans made certain proposala, which were aubstantially Mcepted- bv toe 
SresTat MaVas. Two committees then were set up to work out furAet details. 
It was MrVtodhi who smashed up these committees and forced the Muaealmane 
to wiSiSaw from them. Then came the Nehru ^port which provoked even the 
one-time OongresB leader, Maulana Mohammed Alt, to declare that it would mean 

the Government d^In^dia^^t^^ the ^nd*’ Round Table Conference where 
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Mr. Gandhi had gone as the sole representative of the Oongress. Mr. GandhVs 
one anxiety was to prevent the scheduled castes getting any special treatment and 
on that basis alone be was pr^ared to settle with the Mussalmans. At the 
Minorities Committee of the B. T. O., Mr. Gandhi*s observations that a solution 
of the communal question would follow the establishment of Swarajf made Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to retort, "Be honest and face facte. The communal problem 
is a problem of fact.. Does the problem exist in India or does it not? I do 
not answer. I leave you honestly to answer it for yourself and to yourselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the speech of Seth Oovindas when, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Tripuri Bession of the Congress, he declared: 
**Our Congress organisation can be compared to the Fascist Party of Italy, the 
Nazi Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia and Mahatma Gandhi 
occupied the same position among Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among 
Fascists Hitler among Nazis and Stalin among Communists. The Congress, as at 
present constituted, is the creation of Mahatma OandhV\ 

As to the question what Mr. Gandhi had done, Mr. Jinnah detailed nine 
Gandhi institutions. They were the Gandhi Ashram, the Gandhi Seva Sangha, the 
Gandhi Harijan Seva Sangha, the Gandhi Hindi Prachar Sangha, the Gandhi 
Nagri Prachar Sabha, the Gandhi Gram Sudhar Sahha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratis- 
than and the Gandhi Cow Raksha Sabha. Mr. Jinnah said that the Gandhi Seva 
Sangha was the Mother Superior of ail these institutions (laughter.) Mr. Gandhi, 
besides dividing the whole sub-continent of India into three definite parliamentary 
zones and appointing three parliamentary zone dictators, also gradually developed 
permanent deputy Mahatmas in almost all the provinces and zones. I'he object 
of these was nothing less than the production of a new privileged caste of Gandhists 
who alone were thought fit to hold office or rule the country. 

Attitude To Federation 

Defining the League’s attitude to a ‘ loose federation,” Mr. Jinnah said: 
"There are people who talk of some sort of a loose federation. I'here are people 
who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and residuary 
powers resting with the units. But they forget the entire constitutional history 
of the various parts of the world. Federation, however described and in whatever 
terms it is put, must ultimately deprive the federating units of authority in all 
vital matters. The units, despite themselves, would be compelled to grant more 
and more powers to the central authority until in the end a strong Central 
Government will have been established by the units themselves and they will be 
driven to do so by absolute necessity. We are opposed to any such scheme, nor 
can we agree to any proposal which has for its basis any conception 
or idea of a Central Government, federal or confederal, for it is bound to lead 
in the long run to the emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially and 
politically, and to the establishment of Hindu majority Raj in.this sub-continent.” 

Resolutions—2nd, Day—New Delhi—25th. April 1948 

The second sitting of the open session of the League commenced on the 

25th. April 1948, Mr. M, A. Jinnah presiding. 

The proceedings opened with the presenting of the annual report by the 
Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 

The report explained in detail the events leading to the rejection of the 

Oripps’ proposals. It paid a tribute to Mr. C, Rajagopalachari for his foresight 

and political sagacity in his attempts to persuade the Congress to concede the 

S rinciple of self-determination to the Mussalmans and to the discipline and soli- 
arity of Mussalmans particularly in keeping aloof from the Congress movement 
of A^st last. 

Tiie League, said the report, had no opportunity to solve the deadlock. On the 
one side, the Government kept the door locked and on the other side, Congress 
remained adamant. The report also referred to the activities of the Muslim League 
Defence Committee. The other outstanding achievements of the year were the 
Mtablishment of Ministries in Bind and Bengal and conversion of the weekly Dawn 
into a daily paper. 

The session adopted a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Abdulla 
Maroon and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ 

The South African Bill 

Mr, Z, H, Lari next moved the resolution on South Africa. 

By this resolution, the Muslim League "strongly * condemns the Trading and 
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Oocupaiion of Land ( Natal and Transvaal ) Bill passed by the ^ South African 
Parliament and makes it clear that, if the Bill is assented to by the Crown, it will 
lead to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The session 
urges on the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and calls 
upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill and convene an 
R. T. 0. between the Government of India and the Union Government to explore 
ail possible methods of arriving at an amicable settlement of the situation that has 
arisen. It is the considered opinion of the Muslim League that the only solution 
of the Indian problem in South Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian settlers 
there. The session urges upon the Government of India that in case the Union 
Government fails to convene the R. T. 0. immediately and enforces the Bill they 
should examine the position with a view to bringing into operation forthwith some 
of the provisions of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian Central 
Legislature.” 

Mr. Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals abroad. 
Although India was not in a position to effectively protect such interest on 
account of her present dependent position, yet the course of protest was open to her. 
He explained the history of the Indian problem in tSouth Africa and said that 
Indians were being humiliated in that countrv. He hoped the Union Government 
would see the wisdom of agreeing to the demand for holding a Round Table 
Conference. If to-day we were not listened to, the day was not far off when we 
would be able to retaliate against the ill-treatment of our nationals. 

Sir Raza Ali, Government of India’s former Agent-General in South Africa, 
seconding the resolution said that the condition of Indians in South Africa was 
pitiable. He criticised the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in support of the “Peg¬ 
ging” Bill and observed that while on the one hand he was conscious of the delicacy 
of the situation, yet it made no difference to his determination to see the Bill through. 
The South African Premier had suave words for Indians but his action was al¬ 
together different. Had India been free her nationals would not have been treated 
like this. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Food Situation 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the following resolution on food 

“Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of necessities of life 
to the people of India—specially during war time when the movement of merchan¬ 
dise is controlled entirely by the Government—whereas the marked disparity between 
prices fixed by the Government for their own purchases and the prices at which 
the civil population is forced to buy the same articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation of the public 
whereas the policy of control as devised and practised by the capitalists, traders 
and manufacturers in the name of the Government has failed to achieve its purpose, 
is encouraging hoarding and abnormal profiteering and causing misery to the people 
in general and the poorer classes in particular, the Muslim League urges on the 
Government of India the necessity of framing their policy of control and distribution 
of the necessities of life not so much in consultation with capitalists and officials as 
in consultation with the representatives of the people and of ensuring that (1) nece¬ 
ssities of life are made available to the people and are not locked up by distributors 

(2) they are sold at reasonable prices providing economic profit to the producers 

(3) distributors are selected from all classes of people and (4) retail shops are opened 
in every quarter of a town. 

“The Muslim League further demands that the representatives of the people 
specially of the Muslim League, should be associated with the officials and capitalists 
at every stage in the planning and execution of schemes of production and distri¬ 
bution.” 

Sir Ziauddin said that the Government had no courage to face textile interests 
and cotton piecegooda were being sold at abnormally high prices while the scheme 
for standard cloth had been in the making for the last two years. Coal was another 
article in the control of which the Government had greatly bungled, particularly 
because consumers’ interests had not been consulted. As for food grains, the Gov¬ 
ernment controlled the prices without controlling the supplies. The system of 
distribution was equally defective. If the present conditions continued he was afraid 
the worst sufferers would be the Mussalmans and the poorer classes in India. It 
was bound to weaken the home front. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr Hoosain Imam said that the Government was 
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completely divorced from public opinion. The buBinesB were only actuated by 
profit-making incentive and not by human feeli»gB. The price of Btandard cloth 
had been increased by 25 per cent even before the cloth had been placed on the 
market. He regretted that the Government had not effectively dealt with the 
profiteers and industrialists in the same way they had dealt with the political 
agitators. The resolution was passed. 

Collective Fines 

8yed Zakir Alt moved the resolution on collective fines vis-a^vis Mussalmans. 
This resolution {recorded “emphatic protest against (1) imposition of collective 
fines on the Mussalmans notwithstanding the Government’s clear declaration that 
Mussalmans kept strictly aloof from the subversive movement launched by the 
Congress and (2) non-exemption of the^ Mussalmans from collective security orders 
which have been passed as a punitive measure.” 

8yed Zakir Alt said that defence committees had been set up all over India 
before August last. The result was that through the efforts of these defence 
committees, Mussalmans were successfully kept away from the Congress movement. 
He added the following to the resolution : “The policy of issuing licenses for 
the sale and distribution of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life to the over¬ 
whelmingly non-Muslim dealers and demands that the collective fines realized 
from the Mussalmans be remitted and they may be exempted from the operation 
of the orders regarding collective security and watch and ward and urges the 
issue of licenses to Muslim dealers in due proportion.” 

Mr. Padshah supported the resolution and said that in Madras a Mussalman 
has to prove his alibi before he could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ismail 
of Bihar and was adopted. The session then adjourned. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—New Delhi—26th. April 1943 
Execution of Pie Pagaro 

The third and last sitting of the League started on the 26th. April 1943. 
Mr. Jinnah was in the chair. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badauni moved his resolution about the execution of 
Pir Pagaro. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan seconded and the session adopted it 
unanimously. The resolution stated: “This session of the All-India Muslim 
League deplores the unjustifiable action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective 
effect was given to Martial Law and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law 
Court instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleged 
to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in the areas of 
of Sind concerned and the sentence of death passed against him by such a Court 
was executed.” The Nawabzada, in a brief speech, said that incident depicted 
an act of injustice* « 

Martial Law in Sind 

A second resolution concerning Martial Law in Sind was moved by Mustapha 
8hah Gilani urging the authorities to entrust the properties and treasures of 
Pir Pagaro to a Committee to be appointed by the Sind Government. The 
imeaker alluded to the difference in treatment meted out to the Hurs and the 
Congress, “both of whom were, in the eyes of the Government, rebels,” and asked 
why it was so. The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan m. l. a. 
(Central) and was unanimously passed. 

The third resolution protesting against the continuance of Martial Law in Sind 
was moved by Mr. G. A/. Syed, who traced the unrest in Sind to the Allah Bux 
Ministry. He said the law-abiding section of the population were suffering 
great hardships on account of the continuance of Martial Law. He demandea 
Its immediate withdrawal and hoped that the Government of India would accede 
to this demand. 

Mr. 8, H. * Abdul Majid Sindhi said the present Martial Law unlike past 
practice was not preceded by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He said 
It was still not known under what authority or provision of the Government of 
India Act Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had been 
forthcoming from the Government. The resolution was carried. 

The Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, through a resolution, 
reconstituted a committee of women for the purpose of propagating the League’s 
programme amongst Muslim women. 
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The Nawabzada also announced certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the League* The session approved the amendments. 

Declaration Regarding Pakistan 

Chowdhury. Khaliquazzaman moved the main resolution of the session, which 
was as follows: 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with concern and grave 
apprehension the failure of the British Government to make an explicit decla¬ 
ration asked for in the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, in Bombay, on the 20th of August 1942. 

•‘Since that resolution was passed, the speeches and statements made by 
responsible British statesmen, both in England and in India lead to the conviction 
that not only the declaration such as was asked for will not be forthcoming 
but that some kind of federal constitution, not necessarily on the model embodied 
in the Act of 1935 is under contemplation. This session, therefore, warns the 
British Government in all earnestness that the imposition of such a federal 
constitution will be resisted by Muslim India with all its might, which will 
inevitably result in strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility for which will 
rest on the British Government alone. 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the attain¬ 
ment of the cherished goal of Pakistan is only possible by the untiring effort, 
willing sacrifices and grim determination of the Muslims, add they should therefore 
do their utmost to acquire the strength requisite for such an undertaking.” 

Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman said that the resolution was self-explanatory. He 
traced the history of the constitutional deadlock since the beginning of the war 
vis-a-vis the Congress attitude towards the Muslims. The Congress, he said, 
focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of war aims and 
peace aims. The League, on the other hand, declared that it was prepared to share 
in the mobilisation of the war effort on the basis of equality. Then came the 
August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear that no constitution would be 
acceptable to the British Government unless it had the approval of the Muslims. 
That put up the back of the Congress which started “individual civil disobedience.” 

The Bombay resolution of August 20th. 1942, in^er a/ia demanded of the 
British Government an unequivocal declaration, without delay, guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves that they will 
abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution 
of the All-India Muslim League, passed in March 1940. By the Bombay resolution 
the League also expressed itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and 
negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional 
Government of Inaia in order to mobilise the resources of the country for the 
purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, 
provided the demands of Muslim India as indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

“Muslims will not accept Federation” 

The Cripps scheme conceded self-determination on provincial basis, which 
led to the “Quit India Movement ” The suppression of the Congress had changed 
the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the slogan of India 
geographically one,” 3'he Hindus would prefer to rot in jail rather than settle 
with the Muslims. The Muslims, meanwhile, were becoming stronger. Their 
Ministries had been set up in four Provinces and would soon be established in the 
fifth. He made it clear that the Muslims would never accept federation or con¬ 
federation or any improved constitution. The Muslims could not be fooled and 
did not believe in non-violence. He challenged the British that they would never be 
able to impose any federal or confederal constitution on the Muslims, nor would 
the Muslims ever go again before the British with a beggar's bowl for concession. 
They would have free Governments in their majority Provinces and would see how 
the British imposed their will on them. The Muslim minorities in the Congress 
provinces made it impossible for the Congress to govern them without going to 
jail. They, the Muslims, knew the art and could defeat with success any attempt 
of the British to impose any unwanted constitution on them. 

Mr. Qazder, seconding the resolution, characterised it as revolutionary. It was 
clear that no nation got freedom by merely asking for it. He exhorted the Muslims 
to get ready to make sacrifices, for it was only by sacrifices that they would 
achieve their goal. The Muslims were not going to beg for their freedom. 
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Punjab Pkbmier*s Support 

The Punjab Premier^ amid loud cheers, rose to support the resolution. He 
said his last statement, made at the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, was before the public. He assured them that the Punjab 
Muslims were with their brothers of the other Provinces and if any obstacles 
were put either by the British or the Congress in the way of the legitimate and 
reasonable demands of the Muslims, the Punjab Muslims would not lag behind 
others in making sacrifices. He reminded them that the Lahore resolution of the 
League was passed in the land of the five rivers. Their right of self-determination 
was not unjust, and he assured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that 
they need have no fear of the usurpations of their rights and claims. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Madras) further supported the resolution. The first 
part of the resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during which the 
Muslim League made its demand from the Government and the Congress. The 
Congress summarily rejected their demand, and made the claim to speak for the 
whole of India. The Congress denied the Muslims right of self-determination. The 
British had changed their tune after they had put the Congress in'jail. They had 
not shown any response to the Muslim demand. On the other hand, recent 
indications had created apprehensions amon^ the Muslims that some form of 
• federal constitution was under contemplation for India. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam Minister) farther supported the resolution. 
He said the Congress movement of August last was not only against the British 
but was also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress wanted to dominate. 
The Muslims kept aloof from the Congress movement. The resolution demanded of 
Muslims to stand on their feet. It declared Muslim opposition to any imposed 
constitution and he assured the session that they would have the full support of 
Assam Muslima. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan (N. W.F.) further supporting the resolution, said 
that the Muslims were a separate nation and were entitled to their homelands. The 
Muslims were for free India and free Pakistan. It was their birthright and they 
shall have it. The cup of Muslim patience had overflown and the result was the 
resolution. They, the Muslims, should lose no time and like Turkey of to-day 
should organise themselves in every village and town to face the danger. 

Moulvi’ Latifur Rahman (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that their 
religion was the bond whicli kept them together. He assured the audience of the 
full support of Bihar Muslims to their efforts to win Pakistan. 

Maulana Akram Khan, President, Bengal Muslim League, gave full support to 
the resolution on behalf of the Muslims of his province. He said that the time 
for begging for Pakistan had passed by. The time for grim determination and 
organisation of the Muslims had arrived in order to achieve their goal of Pakistan. 
If, according to the Koran, one was killed for his ideal, he became a '‘Shahid”, a 
martyr. He said that the colouring of the map into Pakistan and Hindustan 
would soon disappear, as every country belonged to the Muslims, because every 
country belonged to God.” 

Sir A. K, Dehlavi from Bombay said that there was no need of a speech on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency from which the Qaide-Azam came. He said the 
Muslims did not envisage “non-violent non-co-operation” to fight the imposition of 
a form of constitution detrimental to their interest, but would adopt methods which 
had been employed in the past for winning freedom. 

Qazi Isa Khan (Baluchistan), said that the resolution did not imply a rei¬ 
teration of the Pakistan demand but it was a further step towards their goal. The 
resolution demanded solid work. It was an ultimatum to the British Government 
because the Muslims, knew that their non-Muslim brethren were powerless to give 
anything to them. The power was held by the British and the ultimatum was, 
therefore, directed to the British. He appealed to Muslims to be ready to fight and. 
die for their ideal. He had full confidence in the capacity of Muslims. He derided 
H. E. the Viceroy’s reference to “India’s geographical unity” and Mr. Amery’s 
reference to the days when Akbar ruled and said Muslims would be only too 
pleased to be restored to the position they held in Akbar’s days*. He said their 
band of friendship was extended for co-operation with the British on the basis of 
equality, but they were not prepared to have any humiliating pact. To say that 
the masses of India were with the British Government was a lie. He described 
. the Muslim Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council .as Quislings and not 
representatives of Muslims in any sense. 
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Nawab Sir. Mohd Yusuf (United Provinces) said the resolution was the pith 
of Mr. Jinnah^a presidential address. The Muslims wanted the right of self-determina¬ 
tion to be conceded to them and they would oppose all constitutions which 
denied this. Syed Rauf Shah (Central Provinces) said a living nation was not afraid 
of death and attainment of Pakistan by the help of the others was ^Tantamount to 
going to hell.” Begum Aizaz Rassul, supporting the resolution, remarked that it 
seemed when all Provinces were exhausted, it was the turn of the women. In other 
words, the women came last of all. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Alt, interjecting, said : “No. Women were dominating 
every Province.” Begum Rasml assured that Muslim women were alive to their share 
of responsibility and were ready to make all sacrifices. They would resist any imposi¬ 
tion of a constitution which went against the interests of Muslims and would assist 
the men as Muslim women used to help men in times of crisis in the early days 
of Islamic history. 

The Raja of Mahmudahad said that for the Muslims the means justified the end 
and not vice-versa. Sacrifice was incumbent on Muslims, when they saw that 
Islam was in danger. As the President of the Muslim Students’ Federation be 
exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

' Arab Independence 

The following resolution was thm put from the chair and adopted :— 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with great concern and 
alarm the new Zionist propaganda and move in U. S. A. which is putting pressure 
on the U. S. A. Government for exercising its influence with the British Government 
firstly to remove all present restrictions on Jewish immigration in Palestine and 
secondly to adopt the policy of converting Palestine into a Jewish State. In the 
opinion of this session the aim of this new Zionist move is to make Jewish 
majority in Palestine a fait accompli by opening her doors to the Jewish war 
refugees ou the ground of war emergency and prosecution of the Jews in Europe. 

“This session condemns this new move as a deliberate attempt to perpetuate a 
wrong on the Arab and Islamic world at a time when the Arab National Higher 
Committee of Palestine stands disowned and the Arab nationalists are at present 
almost defenceless against organised Jewry and high finance in the world. 

“This session reiterating its demands for the fulfilment of Arab national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the British 
Government against any step or move which may prove aetrimental to Arab 
national interests and declares that such a policy will be bitterly resented by the 
whole Arab and Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and justice and inalien¬ 
able Arab rights to their homelands.” 

New Powers For President 

Mian Bashir Ahmad proposed, and Khan Bakht /ama? seconded, and Maulana 
Jamal Mya 8U])ported the resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jinnah, till 
the next session of the League, to take every step or action as he may consider 
necessary in furtherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim^ League, as he 
deems proper, ])rovided they are consistent with the principles, policy and goal of 
the League or any resolutions expressly passed by the session of the All-India 
Muslim League. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Remarks 

Mr. Jinnah, in adjourning the session, declared that there was no map of 
Pakistan to which the Muslim League was committed directly or indirectly. They 
were attempts by individuals to which the League was not committed. 

Similarly there was no scheme of Pakistan to which the League was com¬ 
mitted directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, except the Lahore Resolution. 
Mr. Jinnah said: “I know many attempts are being made by^ opponents to 

father upon us some scheme or map and *hang the dog after giving it a bad name'* 
I will say give up these futile attempts.” 

With the approval of the House, Mr. Jinnah announced that the next seeeion 
of the League will be held in Sind during Christmas. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Delhi session was a historic session held in a historic 
city and had passed a resolution, which was a turning point in their history. He 
was glad to say that the session bad attracted the biggest audience so far at any 
session of the League. 
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The All India Momin Conference 

Eighth Session—New Delhi—26th. to 28th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

The eighth sesBion of the All-India Momin Conference was held in the Queen^s 
Gardens, New Delhi on the 2eth. April 1943. Over 15,000 persons including 1,500 

delegates and bOO Ansar volunteers attended. Those present included Mr. 

Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, Mr. A, Sapeed, Mr. A. A. Mohmed Noon, m.l.c. (Bihar), 

Mr* Reyazuddin Ahmed^ Mr. Zahir-ul-Huq, Mr. Nizam-ud-Dui, Haji Abdul Kadir 
and Kasim Latafat, 

The dag-hoisting ceremony was performed in the evening by Mr. Abdul 

Mohmed Noon who asked the audience to respect their dag and unite under the 
banner to protect the rights of the Momins. 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President, in the course of his address said 

**The solution of the Indian problem should be the just care of the United 
Nations. Prestige may dilate, but statesmanship demands that the old notions 
must be discarded and a fresh attempt made to gratify the national aspirations 
of India.’* The President refuted the claim of the Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community. He called it “w.ong'*, ‘ mischievous’* and “misleading”. He 
claimed that four and a half crores of Momins were definitely not with the Muslim 
League and their Pakistan scheme. Speaking against the Pakistan scheme, 'Mr. 
Zahir~ud-din said: “If Pakistan is attained by the Muslim League, it will 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Muslims. The Muslim minorities in 
Hindu India will become like Moplahs and Hurs and I am confident that the 
Pakistans will not come to the aid of the Muslims in minority Provinces.” 

“India must define her attitude towards the war. It is true that there has 
been a favourable response towards the British Government’s call for co-operation 
in the war eflfort but this response does not indicate the spirit to win or die, which 
would otherwise mobilise all the forces of Indian nationalism on the side of the 
Allies and sweep away the entire strength of the Axis powers and wreck the entire 
war machine which has challenged civilization ” 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din added : “The present policy of inaction and indecision is 
becoming increasingly unpalatable to a large majority of those who are keenly 
conscious of the Government’s failure to end the deadlock in the country. The 
policy of sitting on the fence exhibits bankruptcy of statesmanship and their 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi’s release exposed their false political facade in 
entirety. This political disguise should now go. ’I hey should declare their faith 
in cO'Operatiou, uncouditional and unfettered. Even the policy of the Congress is 
nothing but one of frustration and desperation. We want that the Government 
should enable Congress leadership to review the present situation in the light of 
recent events and thus make room for rapprochment.” 

Concluding, the President condemned the attitude of the Government of South 
Africa regarding the colour bar and said : *Mt is one of the blackest spots in 
history. It is a wonder that the Bill is being passed by the South Africa Govern¬ 
ment at a time when the Allies have declared to the whole world that they are 
fighting for freedom, fair-play and justice. The British Government should hang 
down its head in shame and cease to talk o! a British Commonwealtli of Free 
Nations. South Africa must take note that India will never forget these wrongs 
done to her.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—27th. April 1943 

On the next day, the 27th April, the biubjects Committee met and discussed 
resolutions. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Begam Azad was adopted. Mr. 
Zahirudin, while moving the resolution from the chair, expressed regret at the 
attitude of the Goverumeut in not allowing Maulana Azad to see his wife before 
her death. 

Pakistan Condemned 

By another resolution the Conference reiterated its claim to represent four and 
a half crores of Momins. According to the Conference no other party or organisa¬ 
tion had any right to represent the Momins. Therefore no constitutional or 
political agreement would be acc^ted by the Momins which did not have the 
support of the All-India Momin Conference. 
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Mr. Taj-ud-din condemned the Pakistan seheme of the Muslim League 
and said that India was indivisible and was one nation. I'o divide India would 
mean disaster for the country. A majority of Muslims, namely, the Momin Con¬ 
ference, the Azad Muslim Conference and other organisations represented over 
eight crorcs of Muslims who were definitely against Pakistan and would fight 
tooth and nail if such a scheme ever came into force. 

The Momin Conference was of the view that the primary members of the 
Momin Conference should not be allowed to become members of any other political 
organisation. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—New Delhi—28th. April 1943 

Complete Independence op India 

The Conference concluded to-day at 1 a. m. after psssing a number of 
resolutions. The main resolution of the session which was moved by Mr. A, Sped, 
runs as follows : 

‘‘Since the present phase of the war has created immense complications, 
regarding, the political problem in India, baffling its real solution, and every poli¬ 
tical organisation is in the paramount interest of the country, trying to adaress 
itself to find an earliest possible solution and in view of the past traditional 
policies as also the present ideologies of each political body, these political parties 
nave assumed an attitude of arrogant obduracy, with the result that the Indian 
problem has reached a state of stalemate and has become static, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Momin Conference feel, in the circumstances and in 
the best interest of all concerned, that they should make their contribution to the 
solution of the Indian tangle and are of the opinion that the best way to resolve 
this fltalemare lies in maintaining the political unity and integrity of India in its 
future constitution, which should aim at the combination of practically independent 
provincial units having residuary powers under one centre which should be only 
vested with such powers as all the provincial units would, without impairing their 
individual independence, unanimously entrust to it. 

“It further resolves that the complete independence of India is the goal of the 
Conference and demands of the Government a proclamation that soon after the 
end of the war India would be given complete independence.” 

Indian interest in South Africa 

By another resolution, the Conference strongly urged the Government of India 
to recall their High Commissioner from South Africa as an initial measure of 
protest against the high-handed and intolerable action against Indians. It further 
urged the Government to resort to retaliatory measures against the South African 
Naliouals in the same maiier and on the same scale as the discriminatory legislation 
which had been enacted against the Indians by the South African Government; 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansari, 

Rfxease of Political Prisoners 

By the third resolution, the Conference expressed the view that the Government 
of India should make a bold declaration and release all the political prisoners and 
the detenus forthwith and set up a national government at the centre, represented 
by various political parties, thereby mobilising public opinion and the resources of 
the country to its full capacity. 

The Conference gave full powers to its Working Committee to co-operate with 
any political party or organisation if and when any occasion arose. 

“Swaraj cannot wait” 

Explaining the objectives of the All-India Momin Conference, Mr, Sheikh 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, in a talk to press representatives, said : “We 
believe that Hindu-Muslim unity can wait but not Swaraj, The amelioration 
of 45 millions of Momins (Muslim weavers) in India, who are in the same 
position in the Muslim community as the depressed classes are among Hindus, U 
only possible under Swaraj.” One reason why he believed Swaraj would bring 
betterment of their condition was that under Swaraj there would be adult sutfrage 
and with adult suffrage they could have adequate representation and voice in the 

legislatures. 

Mr. Zahiruddin did not believe that the Muslim League had either mass 
appeal or oared very much for •Abe common people or had sympathy lor any 
programme of uplift of the underdog. He left the League on this iMue. When 
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later, frieodB urged him to bring about a rapprochment between the League and 
the Momiu Conference, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah enquiring whether the 
Lea^e had any intention of a change in its attitude towards the masses. He 
received no reply. 

Apart from the difference in the attitude towards the common people, the 
Momin Conference strongly opposed Pakistan. For one thing he was convinced 
that under Pakistan the dimculties of Muslims in Hindu provinces would be 
intensifi^. 

This session of the Momin Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin continued, decided to 
sever all connection with the Congress as well as with the League. One reason 
was they were anxious to give semblance of justification for the charge that 
Momins were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community. The 
Momin Cotiference was nevertheless in agreement with the Congress in its ideal of 
complete independence for India and could co-operate with any political body which 
had the same ideals* 

The positive political aim of the Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin said, had been 
declared to be as follows : The political unity and integrity of India to be main¬ 
tained ; residuary powers to bo given to the Provinces ; the Centre fb have such 
powers as are entrusted to it by the Provinces by unanimous agreement. The 
Conference had some .500 committees in districts and villages, particularly in the 
U. P. and Bihar, where the bulk of the community was concentrated. The 
immediate objective of the Conference was to agitate for the betterment of the 
social and other conditions of the Momins. He expressed keen disappointment 
with the absence of a Moinin representative on the Fact Finding Committee with 
regard to the bandloom industry, although as weavers their interest in the 
committee's work was obviously intimate. 

Mr. Zahiruddin alleged that obstacles were placed in the way of the present 
session of the Conference bv the Muslim League enthusiasts, who he said, went 
to the le^th of sending fake telegrams to the delegates, telling them that the 
session hacT been postponed or that epidemics had broken out here. However, 
thev saw through the game and came to the session, which was a success. Some 
4,000 people had been waiting in Delhi from April 23 for the Conference, and of 
these, some had to leave, because they could not be away from their places for 
more than three or four days. 

Working Committee—Cawnpore—19th. to 2l8t. June 1943 

Jinn ah’s Attitude Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference met at Cawnpore 
on the l«th, 20th and 2l8t June, 1948. The Committee deplored the attitude and 
action of Mr. Jinnah in connection with Mahatma OandhVs letter and regarded it 
as a challenge to the spirit and tradition of Islamic chivalry and love of freedom 
and as a blot on the good and fair name of the Muslim League and in a way of 
the whole Muslim nation. Further, the committee felt that this attitude had put 
back the hands of the clock of the country’s efforts for an early settlement of 
the Indian problem. 

National Goveknmbnt Ueged 

The Committee declared that with a view to accelerate the war effort and ensure 
complete j^d willing co-operation of the country therein the Government should 
release all political prisoners and focus attention on the formation of a national 
Government at the Centie representing all important elements of Indian national life. 

The Committee nominated a sub-committee including the President, Sheikh 
Zah%r^ud-D%n and the General Secretary to tour independent native States and study 
and report on the conditions and requirements of their Momin subjects. 

CO-OPFRATION IN War EFFORT 

n# Government of India was requested to nominate a representative of the 

Momin Conference on the Textile Advisory Board to be shortly established by the 
Government. Tlw Committee resolved to wait in a deputation on the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency the Viceroy with a view to discuss how best the 
resources of the Momin Apsari c^munity could be harnessed to the war effort. 

* Lommittee deplored the indifference of the Central Government in'not utilizing 
so far the resources of the Momin community in manpower, skilled and unskilled 



The Ail India Majlis-i-Ahrar 

Council Meeting—Saharanpui—29lh. April 1943 

Need for Peace and Mutual Confidence 

The council of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar after prolonged discussion at 
Saharanpur on the 29th. April 1943 adopted a reHolution expressing the view that 
the complicated problem ot Indian politics could be solved only through peace and 
mutual confidence between the people inhabiting this country. The council appealed 
to the protagonists of the schemes of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan and Azad Punjab, 
to proceed on lines of mutual goodwill and understanding and expressed the opiidon 
that if any party believed that it could establish any such scheme with the British 
aid, should not ignore the fact that any scberoe set up under the auspices of the 
British would lead to the country's perpetual enslavement. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
therefore, had no interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the 
assistance of the British. 

The resolution further stated that the Majlis-i-Abrar was not prepared to ignore 
the fact that friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere were conditions precedent 
to the final decision whether one or more centres were to be established in India or 
whether its provinces were to retain their present boundaries. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
considered all provocative propaganda already done or being done by any party 
was fatal to the interests of the future of India or the establishment of Akhand 
Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab. It, therefore, appealed to the protagonists of 
these schemes to refrain from speeches, writings and other types of propaganda likely 
to poison the atmosphere in the country. 

Office Bearers 

The council elected the following office-bearers :— Sheikh Hasam-ud-Din of 
Araritrar, president; Maulana Mohd, Ahmad Kazmi, and Maulana Ohulam 
Ohaus, vice-presidents and Maulayia Mazhar Alt Azhar, M. l. a. (Punjab), general 
secretary. 

The U. P. M a j 1 i s-i-A h r a h 

Annual Seaaion—Saharanpur—27th, April 1948 
Presidential Address 

Presiding over the annual session of the provincial Majlis-i-Ahrar, U. P., 
held at Saharanpur on the 27th. April 1943, Maulana Ohulam Ohaus declared that 
complete independence of India was the goal of the Majlis-i-Ahrar. He said that 
his party was prepared to cooperate with any other party whose object was the 
same as that of the Abrars. 

Speaking about Pakistan, the president said that if Hindus tried to establish 
Hindu ‘raj* in India, Muslims would be compelled to establish Muslim ‘raj* which 
they would achieve with unity and strength. The Ahrars, he continued, were eager 
to live in cooperation with other communities, as their ideal was equality of man, 
but neither were they prepared to relinquish their rights, nor ready to deprive 
others of their legitimate rights. 

Explaining the difierence between the policy of the Muslim League and' that 
of his party, the president said that the Muslim League's aim was ‘to divide first 
and then take*, while the Ahrars* principle was ‘to take first and then divide*. 

Concluding the president criticised the Congress policy. He said if the Congress 
was anxious to settle amicably the question of Muslim rights, why did Mahatma 
Oandhi hesitate to approach other Muslim organisations in the country when Mr. 
Jinnah had refused to negotiate. That w^ one of the reasons, added the president, 
why Ahrars did not follow the Congress programme. 

The Punjab Majli s-i-A h r a r 

PresidentialJ^ddress—Lyallpur—3 i at. March 1943 

“The Ahrars are not ijAtisfied .with the present conception of Pakistan. They 
do not want a geographical division of India. ‘Their conception of Pakistan is 
a form of Government l^jised on the law of Shariat, '‘Hakumat-I-Illahia**, which 
means a constitution ^sed on equality and fraternity’*, declared Natvabzada 
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Mahmood AH of the U. P. while presiding over the Provincial Ahrar Conference 
held at Lyallpur on the Slat. March i943. 

He proceeded : “'J he question of Indian independence is also our first concern 
and we will not like the issue of independence to be obstructed by any other cry”. 

Maulana Mazhar Alt Azhar, M. L. A*, condemned the cries of Akhand 
Hindustan, Pakistan and Azad Punjab and said that those cries were based on 
hatred and contempt for one another. So long as the British Government was tberel 
be added, those cries had no meaning and it was the will of the Government which 
would finally prevail. 

The Conference j assed a few resolutions. The main resolution about Pakistan 
was discussed at great length in the Subjects Committee, but as there was great 
divergence of views on the issue, it was decided to postpone the decision till the 
session of the AlMndia Ahrar Conference. 


The All India Akali Conference 

4th. Session—Bhowanigarh—14th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

"Great men are apt to make great mistakes and great men have made great 
mistakes. What other remarks can an onlooker pass upon the incidents of the 
last year. Neither the Government nor the Congress wanted victory of Japan ; 
yet the incidents of last summer did not contribute to the defeat of Japan,” 
observed Master Tara Singh^ in the course of his presidential Address, delivered 
at the 4th All India Akali Conference held at Bhowanigrah on the 14th. March 1948. 

The President furtbcr'.said : "If the British Government was sincere last year, 
nothing can change its attitude towards our freedom. Why cannot the British 
Government give India what it was j^repared to give last year ? Let not the 
Government create an impression that it gives freedom only under threat. There 
is no threat at present from inside or outside and now is the time for the 
Government to prove its sincerity and make a great ofier. Of course the Gripps 
proposal of Pakistan should not be repeated. It will only create fresh heart¬ 
burning and fresh controversy. His ])ropo8al of establishing a National GoYernroent 
immediately without commitment to any permanent solution of communal problem 
after the war, should be csriied. I know the Ciipps-Congress negotiations broke 
on the right of veto to be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. Certainly there 
can be found some via media, provided great men are now prepared to make 
great corrections. I here is no doubt that the British Government cannot part with 
such power just at present as it may tell upon war effoi ts. {Successful prosecution 
of war is the primary concern not only of the Indian people also. When we 
agree upon fundamentals, it is not at all difficult to agree upon minor points. I 
may point out here that release of political prisoners, accompanied by establish- 
meut of a National Government, will clear the whole atmosphere in India at the 
psychological moment.” 

^ Referring to Azad Punjab he said : "By the creation of Azad Punjab not only Sikhs 
and the Hindus of the Azad Punjab will get rid of the present Pakistan, but the 
Sikhs and the Hindus living in the portion of the Punjab which will be cut off 
from the present Punjab will also be in a better position. According to my 
calculations the Sikh and Hindu population in that portion will be about 5 per 
cent and 12 per cent. They will get weigbtage on the principle upon which it is 
given to the minorities in other provinces. This means that the Sikhs will get 
15 per cent seats in the legislature and the Hindus at least 25 per cent. This 
makes their total 40 per cent, while at present the Sikhs and the Hindus both 
together have only 47 per cent representation in the Legislative Assembly. This 
40 per cent will not include any Hindu Jat or Achbut. I'he common economic 
and cultural interest of these 40 per cent will create cohesion amongst them and 
BO they will be in a better position to safeguard their interests than they are in 
the present Punjab where 47 percent Sikh and Hindu representatives consist of 
to many conflicting elements. The mentality of the Jats and Achhuts who in 
the preaent Punjab always support the Muslims in order to gain some advantage^ 
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will change in the Azad Punjab; for they have no natural sympathy for the 
Muslims. By this device of changing the boundaries of the Punjab, can take 
out overwhelming majority pf the Hindus and the Wkbs from Muslim 
domination, while at the same time*.improving appreciably the position of the Bikhs 
and the Hindus who remain in the other portion of the Punjab.” 

If any Hindu gentleman convinces me that the scheme is disadvantageous 
to the Hindus, I would give it up. But I have no doubt that the scheme is 
advantageous to both the Hindus and the Sikhs. 


A. 1. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session—Lahore—6th. June 1943 

Presidential Address 

“I can make absolutely no distinction between Pakistan and Aaad Punjab. 
Both are schemes for the vivisection of India and both cut at the roots of its unity 
and integrity. One is irresistibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the 
Hindus and the SiWhs of the I’unjnb lies in uniiing together snd becoming deter¬ 
mined not to let Muslim communal raj be established in the Punjab in any form.” 
'Ihus observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address at the 
All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference which Opened at the Minto Park, Lahore 
on the 6th. June i943. 

S.. Fritam Singh Bhatia, Chairman, Reception Committee, extending a wel¬ 
come to all those present at the conference criticised what he described as the weak 
leadership of the A kalis which is unfortiinately misleading the Fanth.” He pointed 
out that one seat on the Aurangzeb Ministry was the tuice which had been paid “for 
selling the Sikhs and for political dishonesty.” He maintained that even (hough the 
Sikhs had a different religion it was foolish to contend that they had nothing to 
do with the Hindus with whom they had common ties of social and political 
relations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in bis address, which was read by someone else said: 

‘•It is indeed extremely painful that at the critical post-war era India would 
not be free to play her full part Great Biitain claimH to be a champion of demo¬ 
cracy and freedom for small nations but it is not ready to set India free. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the Secieatry of State for India himself, more than 35,000 
Indians were either imprisoned or held under internment in March hst. This 
clearly shows what the future intentions of British Government about India are. 
But nevertheless (here is no dearth of Indians who are ready to co-operate with the 
Government. Sir Homy Mody, Mr. Aney and Mr. Sirkar had hardly laid down 
their offices as Executive Councillors of the Viceroy, in protest against the repre¬ 
ssive policy of the Government before. Dr. Khare, Sir Aziz-ul Huq and Sir Ashok 

Kumar have come in to take their places. Even now the Muslim League is busy 
in fori^ting ministries in the provinces where a complete deadlock existed. Such a 
ministry has been set up in the N. W. F. P. also. It is very regrettable that even 
a Sikh has been found ready to join that ministry and provide an occasion to 
others to say that the Sikhs who were so loud in their opposition of Pakistan are 
now joining bands with its protagonists to facilitate its estaldishment. 

“1 have never been enamoured of this so-called provincial autonomy. To me 
it looks like a farce. That is why 1 have always been opposed to office acceptance. 
In my opinion the legislative assemblies and ministerships can have little sense until 
we are independent. I really cannot understand the mentality of those who seem 
to consider that the salvation of their country or community lies in these institu¬ 
tions alone. I will not make here any comment about those who consoientiously 

hold the above opinion. But the action of those who enter the Assemblks with the 

declared object of wrecking the Ministries, and on a seat being offered to them in 
the cabinet begin co-operating with it quietly, cannot but be considered as moat 
dangerous. And yet it is this kind of people who pass as leaders of the Panth. 
They carried on what appeared like a moat ruthlesa campaign to wreck the Bikan- 
der Miniatry but when they were given a seat in bis cabinet their opinion 
about it changed. These people have no principle at all. They consider that all la 
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fair in politics. Quite recently you must have noticed bow they have been issuing 
mutually contradictory statements regarding their activities in connection with the 
formation of the Frontier ministry and how at the end they have joined the minis¬ 
try, their “fundamental differences” with the Muslim League notwithstanding, 
Sardar A jit Singh claims to be a representative of the minorities and a protector 
of their rights and says that if any injustice is done to the minorities, he will with¬ 
draw. It recalls to one^s mind how exactly similar statements were used to be made 
by Sardar Baldev Singh on his joining the ministry. He said that all restrictions 
on the use of Jhatka would be removed, Gurmukhi and Hindi would be treated 
at par with Urdu aud Sikhs would get their full 20 per cent share in the services. 
A recent case of not allowing Jhatka meat even in a preponderatingly Hindu 
Sikh district of Karnal and the supersession by a junior Mussalman of the senior- 
most and otherwise a most deserving Sikh candidate for the Directorship of 
Agriculture are alone sufficient to show that absolutely no change has come in the 
communal policy of the Punjab Government. May 1 ask Sardar Baldev Singh 
what.he has done in protest against this grave injustice to the Sikhs and if he is 
incapable of doing anything, why he is clinging to his post ? I belkve Sardar Ajit 
Singh will also protect the rights of the minorities similarly. 

“So far as 1 have been able to say I can make absolutely no distinction 
between Pakistan and Azad Punjab. Both are the schemes for vivisection 

of India and both cut at the roots of its unity and integrity. The supporters 
of the Azad Punjab scheme say that they have put forward this 

scheme to wreck the demand for Pakistan but so far as I can see they have by 
espousing this scheme strengthened the hands of the supporters of Pakistan. It is 
quite possible that by taking advantage of this scheme the British imperialists 
may transfer the present Ambala Division to Delhi or U. P. and thereby the percentage 
of the Muslims may increase from 54 per cent to 62 or 70 per cent in the Punjab 
and thus a Muslim ‘Raj’ may be established in the Punjab. It is said that the 

Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders had become ready to concede Pakistan 

and therefore no other alternative was left except to demand re-distribution of the 
Punjab so as to save as much territory as possible from being included in 
Pakistan. As far as it is known neither the Congress nor the Hindu Mahasabha 
have conceded Pakistan but, be it as it may, I want to declare from this platform 
once again* that the Bikhs will resist Pakistan with all their might to the last 
man and if Master Tara Singh and his party join hands with Mr. Jinnah in this 
nefarious business of the vivisection of India the brave Sikhs will fight both 
Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh. 

“From a careful study of Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes one is irresis¬ 
tibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
Punjab lies in uniting together and becoming determined not to let Muslim 
communal ‘raj’ be established in the Punjab in any form. These schemes are no 
solutions of the problems of the minorities. Hindus and Sikhs have no need to 
despair if they are united. It is not an easy task for a majority community 
of just 54 per cent to ’‘rule over minorities constituting 46 per cent of the population 
if the minorities are ruled. I have so much love and respect for my Muslim 
brethren as for the Hindus. I am not for a war with Muslims but 1 am definitely 
for a settlement with them but the settlement must be on a basis which is equitable 
and honourable for both. If Muslima cannot compromise with the Hindus except 
on a basis of equality with them, how can they expect Sikhs to compromise with 
Muslims on any other basis ? The method which has been adopted in the Frontier 
of dividing and demoralizing the minorities is one which must create distrust and 
hatred. It has struck the ‘Panth’ with resentment and I take the opportunity of 
declaring that Sardar Ajit Singh does not represent anybody except himself. I 
must also declare that the Central Akali Dal which has the support of the entire 
nationalist element amongst the Sikhs will always stand for independence and unity. 
Our slogan is *a united and an independent India’ and in this we will lead the 
whole of the country at any cost”. 

In the end Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the death of ex-Maharaja 
Giircharan Singh of Nabha who died in internment and the dastardly murder of 
of Mr. Allah Bakhsh whose death, he said, was indeed a great national loss. 

Akali Conference—Resolutions—Lahore—7th. June 1943 

Azad Punjab Scheme Supported & Condemned 

Two conferences of the Sikhs, hardly at a stone’s throw from each other 
were held in the Min to Park on the occasion of the Jor Mela—the day of Guru 
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Arjun Dev’s martyrdom. They passed resolutions which were contradictory to 
each other. The Akali Conference was presided over by Gyani Sher Singh, 
The conference passed a resolution supporting the Azad Punjab scheme of 
the Akali Party and the Akhand Hindustan Conference adopted a resolution 
condemning both the Azad Punjab Scheme as also Pakistan demand. It will 
be interesting to know that both these resolutions were passed unanimously 
without a single dissenting voice in both the conferences where enthusiasm and 
numbers were equal. When these resolutions were adopted at both the conferences 
loud shouts of "Bat Sri Akal” were raised. 

The Akhand Hindustan Conference passed two other resolutions. By one 
of these, it called upon Sardar Baldev Singh to resign as it was of the view that 
no good had resulted from the Sikander>Baldev Singh Pact or as the resolution 
statea Unionist-Akali Pact. 

The third resolution condemned the action of S. Ajit Singh in having joined 
the Mulim League Ministry in the N. W. F. Province. 

The Akali conference passed three resolutions in less than three minutes. 

The resolutions were read and seconded without any speeches. Besides 
the main Azad Punjab resolution of this conference, one condemned those Sikhs 
who had participated in the Lyallpur Hindu Conference. By the third resolution 
the conference condemned the attitude of the Hindu Press and requested the 
Government of India to grant permission to the Akalis to start their own daily 
newspaper. By an amendment which was incorporated in the resolution the 
Government was asked to warn the Hindu Press not to write against the Sikh 
leaders because it might lead to a breach of the peace. 

Master Tara Singh, who made a comparatively moderate speech, declared that 
the Sikhs had a very minor quarrel with the Hindus but with the Mussalmans 
their quarrel was based on political grounds, for the Sikhs could not agree to 
Pakistan in its present shape as it would mean their slavery and the establishment 
of Muslim Raj for ever. 

To the Hindus, Master Tara Singh said that in order that their quarrel might 
end, the Hindus should in the first instance cease to ask the Sikhs to declare that 
they were Hindus. Secondly, they should not maintain, as had been done, that it 
were the Hindus who could make Sikh leaders. Masterjee said that the Sikhs did 
not want to be absorbed by the Hindus, nor did he want the Sikhs to remain under 
the permanent slavery of the Muslims. Masterjee declared unhesitatingly that the terms 
of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact had not been honoured fully. Master Tara Singh 
seemed to have grown hopeless about the achievement of ’Swaraj’ as he had lost 
hope of achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. He therefore asserted that under such 
circumstances the “Khalsa Raj” would be the only alternative which, however, he 
said would be maintained by the support and with the goodwill of the two com¬ 
munities. 

central Akali Dal—Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Resolutions—Roomi—19th. and 20th. June 1948 

Under-the auspices of the Central Akali Dal an Akhand Hindustan Conference 
was held on 19th and 20th June at Roomi, a place of historical importance in Ludhiana 
District, Baba Kharak Singh presided. The President, who arrived here accompanied 
by S. Labb Singh Narang and Bawa Sohan Singh on the 19th. was 
garlanded and accorded a warm reception af Jagraon Railway Station by the 
prominent citizens and members of the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

On the 19th and 20th a grand conference was held which was attended by 
thousands of Sikh people. The Chairman. Reception Committee, General Sham 
Singh Roomi and the President, Baba Kharak Singh, delivered their addresses. The 
eouference strongly condemned the vivisection of the Punjab and India and warned 
the public against the activities of the Master group to carry out the Pakistan 
Scheme. Amongst the speakers were S. Labh Singh Narang, Bawa Bohan Singh, 
Rais, Giani Puran Singh and S. Ajaib Singh. The followmg resolutions were 

adopM conference considers the Pakistan and Azad Punjab Schemes as highly 
detrimental to the Panth and country and strongly coode'tnns it. India is 
‘Akhand’ and shall remain so* 

2. As no condition of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact has been fulfilled, the 
MWference demanded from 8. Baldev Singh to leeign from the MinUtenhip. 

8. The conference urges the Government of India to release politioal priaoneis 
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including S. Sardul Singh Oaveesher and Master Mota Singh who have been interned 
without any trial. 

The Shromani Akali Dal 

Committee Meetings—Amrltsar->4th. & 5th. June 1943 
Azad Punjab Territories Fixed 

An important meeting of the Executive of the Shromani Akali Dal was 
held at Amritsar on the 4th. June 1943, for three hours in its office under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh, 

The meeting discussed the Azad Punjab scheme and after some discussion 
fixed the territoriis of Azad Punjab which included the divisions of Ambala, 
Jullunder and Lahore and the districts of Lyallpur, Montgomery and a part 
of Multan. 

The meeting also considered the attitude of the Hindu papers towards the 
Akalis and decided to start a Sikh daily to counteract the propaganda of the 
Hindu papers, 'fhe Executive decided to suspend the District Akali Jatha, 
Lyallpur in view of its opposition to S. A. D. and form a new one. 

On the next day, the 5th. June, *.the Working Committee of the Shromani 
Akali Dal issued the followingi«tatemeut about the Azad Punjab scheme:— 

•‘The Shromani Akali Dal have received enquiries from various places about 
its notion of the Azad Punjab and its boundaries. In this connection, the Shromani 
Akali Dal hereby declares that in the Azad Punjab the boundaries shall be fixed 
after taking into consideration the population, property, land revenue and historical 
traditions of each of the communities. An independent and impartial commission 
alone can finally decide the demarcation of boundaries. Further, the Shromani 
Akali Dal is of opinion that if the new demarcations are effected on the above- 
mentioned principles then the Azad Punjab shall comprise of Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore Divisions and out of the Multan Division Lyallpur District some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts. The Shromani Akali Dal shall make its demand 
of these demarcations and shall fight for the same.’^ 


The All India Sikh Youth Conference 

Annual Session—Lahore—30th. & Slst. January 1943 

Presidential Address 

A call to the Sikh youths to join the military in as large numbers as possible 
was made by Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M.L.A., presiding over the All-India 
Sikh Youth Conference held at Lahore on the 80th. January 1943. 

He said that if they loved their country they should be prepared to risk their 
lives for the protection, integrity and honour of their homeland. The war was 
being fought at our gates on the eastern side. People in Calcutta and other towns 
in Bengal had already had a little taste of the horrors of war. Many young men 
had already joined the army and taken to military careers. There was no nobler 

S rofession during war and also in peace time than the profession of a soldier. 

[ilitary training even though for a short time would make them physically fit 
and would teach them discipline. With a spirit of violence pervading the whole 
world India alone could not rely upon non-violence. 

Discussing the political situation in the country, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh 
recalled the events following Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said that out of sheer 
disgust and desperation, opinion was gaining ground in an important section of the 
Sikh community that unless the Punjab was redistributed into two provinces, so 
that the predominantly Muslim areas were separated to form either a separate 
province or joined with N. W. F. P. there could be no future for the minorities 
m the Punjab. The propaganda in favour of Pakistan by the Muslim League, the 
provision in the Oripps proposals giving provinces the option tp join or not to join 
the Indiafi Union and the uncertainty of the view of responsible British statesjnen 
mardin^ PakisUn in spite of the authoritative and weighty opinion of H. E. the 
Viceroy m his Oaloutta speech regarding the unity of India, had led an important 
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section of the Sikh community to adopt the cry of "Azad Pun]ab*\ He wished 
that a happier name had been selected for the sloKant but the genesis of it lay in 
the fact that they seemed to have lost all hope of receiving justice from the com- 
munitv in power in the Punjab. The originators of the cry of ‘*Azad Punjab” did 
not wish to have an independent province as the name indicated outside the 
Union of India. They only wanted separation of the original Puniab from the 
western districts annexed to it by Maharaja Banjit Singh just as Bina was separated 
from Bombay or Orissa from Bihar. He was personally of the view that this 
propaganda in favour of “Azad Punjab*’ should not be carried too far, lest they 
should be lost in the maze of internal controversy and forget the real issue of 
of Swaraj for the whole of India. They should not rule out of the possibility of 
the majority community in the Punjab giving the Bikhs their rightful place. 

Concluding, Bardar Bahadur U]jal Bingh emphasised that it was high time 
that they should all rise above party strife and communal rivalry and with united 
action first try to win freedom. They should have enough time to deal with one 
another if any party persisted in unreasonableness. He exhorted the Bikhs to act 
upon the high ideals of their great gurus and casting away petty bickerings stand 
together in the service of the country and community. 

Before the conference commenced, Master Tara Singh, President of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal, performing the 
flag hoisting ceremony, stressed the necessity of maintaining internal peace in these 
critical times. 

Resolutions—2od Day—Lahore—Stst. January 1943 

Referendum on “Azad Punjab” Move 

A decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the bounda¬ 
ries of the Punjab with a view to establishing ‘‘Azad Punjab”, was taken at the 
Conference which concluded on the next day, the 31st. January. The Conference 
was addressed among others by Dr. B. S. Moonje^ Dr. Sir Ookulchand Narang^ 
Master Tarasingh and Oiani Shershig, 

The main resolution of the Conference which was moved by Master Tarasingh’s 
Party and strongly opposed by a section of the Conference representing the Rawalpindi 
division stated— 

‘*In view of the fact that the working of the provincial constitution based on the 
communal award has proved detrimental to the interests of the Bikhs and Hindus 
in the Punjab that they see no hope of improvement so long as the reigns of 
Government remain in the hands of a permanent statutory Muslim majority ; that 
efibrts are being made to make their position still worse by the movement 
of Pakistan ; and that the Bikhs have declared their resolve not to tolerate this 
attack on their culture and position; this Conference expresses its opinion that 
the Bikh position can only be re-established by readjusting the boundaries of the 
Punjab by the transfer of the predominantly Muslim districts to N. W. F. P. and 
appeals to the Bikh youths to support this aemaud. This Conference urges that the 
Sikh and Hindu minorities in tnese separated districts, annexed with N. W. F. P., 
be granted the same weightage and safeguards as are provided for Muslim minoritiea 
in C. P. and Madras.” 

There was a heated discussion on the resolution for over four hours. The op¬ 
ponents of the resolution characterised this move as a new stunt started by the 
Government to break the solidarity of the Bikh community while the supporters 
emphasised that it was a counterblast to the Pakistan scheme. The opponents moved 
an amendment to the effect that a referendum be taken and if two-third Sikhs of 
the Punjab voted for the redistribution of boundaries then the demand should be 
pressed otherwise it should be dropped. 

The amended resolution was passed by a majority of votes. 

Formation of National Govt. Urged 

The other resolutions passed by the conference urged the formation of a 
National Government on the basis of coalition of all parties and communities, the 
immediate release of political prisoners; reservation of five per cent appointments 
in the Central and All-India services for Bikhs. Another resolution urged upon the 
Maharajas of all Bikh States, particularly those of Eapurthala and Jind, to take 
immediate and effective steps to restore the Sikh character of their respective States 
by (a) appointing Bikh Prime Minister: (b) fixing special• rights for the Sikhs in 
the services; (c) recognising Punjabi as the officii and court language in the States 
and making its teaching compnlsory in the State schools; (d) enacting Sikh Qnrd- 
waras Acts with a view to handing over the management of Sikfc Qurdwaras tp 
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the Sikh public of the State; (e) obeerFing all the Sikh ceremoDials and rulea of 
conduct in their own Royal bouses. 

Addressing the conference, Dr. Moonjee declared that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would shed every ounce of their blood to oppose the Pakistan scheme which, be 
believed, was the creation of the British Government. The Punjab, he said, should 
not be afraid of Pakistan. The Punjab was the sword arm of India while Bengal, 
which was also affected by the Pakistan scheme, was the brain. He was sure that 
when both Punjab and Bengal would rise against the Pakistan scheme, it would die 
its own death. Concluding he appealed to the Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab to 
join together to oppose Pakistan. 

Master Tarasingh^ in the course of a brief speech, said that there seemed to 
have been some misunderstanding about their demand for the redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab. As a matter of fact he and bis party were strongly in 
favour of the formation of a National Government, but the proposal for the “Asad 
Punjab*' was a move to cripple the Pakistan scheme. He assured the opponents of 
the resolution of the “Azad Punjab" that he was prepared to accept any amendment 
to the scheme for the redistribution of boundaries. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee—New Delhi—13th February 1943 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 13th. February 1943, Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta presiding, passed a resolution 
expressing concern at the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
which culminated in the fast. The resolution expresses the fear that, in view of his 
age and the duration of the fast, the danger of serious results to his health and life 
cannot be minimised, and it should be the duty of every one to explore every method 
by which his life can be saved. 

“While there has been.an improvement in the situation," proceeds the resolu¬ 
tion, “Mahatma Gandhi has himself reaftirmed his faith in non-violent action 
and repudiated the disturbances of the last six months, 'i'he Committee, there¬ 
fore, earnestly suggests his unconditional release to give Mahatma Gandhi an 
opportunity to survey the situation de novo as he himself has stated in his cor¬ 
respondence with the Viceroy, and feels confident that as a result of his review, he 
will use all his undoubted influence towards checking disorder and violence which 
have already done so much harm to the country." 

The Committee affirms its support to the Mahasabba in all legitimate steps to 
resist the disruption of the country and expresses gratitude to the Viceroy for his 
recognition of the fundamental unity of India. The committee "has noted a wel¬ 
come change in Mr. Jinnah's outlook as can be seen from his recent utterances 
and assures him that any settlement of India's political problem consistent with 
India's national solidarity that he and the Muslim League might suggest will re¬ 
ceive the most careful consideration of nationalist India." The committee notee 
“with particular disapproval the Government's policy in refusing the demand for 
a National Government by denying the representative character of each political 
party or group by turn, and yet not taking into their counsel at least those groups 
that are willing to run a National Government to-day." 

The Committee expresses serious anxiety at the shortage of food and condemns 
the dearness allowance given to Government employees as meagre and inadequate. 
It urges the establishment of an evacuees commission to deal with the problems of 
evacuation, 

Working Committee—New Delhi—21 st. April 1943 

Pakistan condemned 

The Working Committee of the AlMndia Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 2lBt. April 1943, with Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta in Uie chair, passed a resolution 
replying to Mr. Jinnah*3 speech at the Muslim League annual session and to the 
prOceealngs of the seseion* "Both", declares the resolution, "displayed a disregard 
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of democracy and nationaliBm in this country, which the Muslim League seems 
determined to destroy and aubstitute in their place a vivisected India on the basis 
of religious fanaticism and a political ideology of the Middle Ages wholly nnsuited 
to the present times. The tone of the deliberations has been highly provocative and 
intemperate and plays into the hands of the enemies of India’s freedom. Mr. 
Jinnah^s speech in particular is a vain, ignorant and malicious diatribe on the 
Hindus in particular and has been rendei^ possible because of the pandering by 
the Government of the League’s methods of intimidation and bullying. 

*'In the name of the Indian nation, this meeting declares that the country will 
never tolerate the proposed Pakistan which will divide the nation into two hostile 
camps, warring on each other for all time. The encouragement which the Govern¬ 
ment has given to the League is clearly in pursuit of its unabashed policy of divide 
and rule. This meetitig earnestly warns its Muslim fellow-countrymen against 
falling into this imperialist trap and thereby leading this country into a disaster 
which will be ruinous alike to Hindus, Muslims and other citizens. As against 
this suicidal policy of Pakistan, this meeting earnestly invites the attention of 
Indian Muslims to the speeches and writings of the Turkish Press Delegation which 
recently visited this country under the leadership of Mr, Atay and commends the 
patriotic example of the delegation to all Muslims in India.” 

Solution of Pbbsent Deadlock 

The Committee declares that the only way out of the present impasse is the 
simultaneous withdrawal by the Congress of the resolution of August 8 last and 
the release of the Congress leaders by the Government. The Committee also says 
it is open to the Government of India and the Secretary of State even in these 
deplorable circumstances to prove their honofides by installing in office those parties 
in the country who are pledged to the support of the war and who though not so 
vocal as the Congress and the Muslim League, constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the people of India. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—27th. April 1943 

Bengal Ministerial Tangle 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, which met at 
New Delhi on the 27th. April 1943, adopted a resolution on the Bengal situation in 
which it asserted that the Governor had acted in utter disregard of constitutional 
propriety and that '*hi8 sole object in taking over the powers and passing the budget 
was to make it easier for the contemplated Nazimudain Ministery to remain in 
office without calling a meeting of the Legislature until the next budget and 
enabling that Ministry in the meantime to demoralise the Legislature within the 
next twelve months”. The resolution condemned 'The utterly reactionary composition” 
of the new Ministry. 


The Punjab Provincial Women’s Conference 

Annual Seaaion—Lahore—21 st. June 1943 

“By refusing to their relatives interviews with the Congress prisoners and the 
detenus, the Government of the Punjab bad set up a new record in the history of 
repression. It is most condemnable that even mothers put behind the bars, in the 
name of the Defence of India, were not permitted to see their children of tender 
age who bad been weeping in vain to have a glimpse of their Mamas.’’-^Thus 
observed Shrimati Premvati Thapar, Secretarv, Punjab Branch of the All India 
Women’s Conference, while sj^aking at a conference held under the auspices of the 
Ftinjab Branch in the Fateh Chand College, Lahore on the 2l8t. June 1943 on a 
resolution, asking that mothers at least should be allowed to interview their' children 
of tender age. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru presided over the conference. 

Among those present at the conference were Mrs. Ram Saran Daa, Mrs. Anand 
Kumar^ Mrs, J?ai, Mrs. Buck, Mrs. Maharaj Kriahan Kapur^ Shrimati Premvati 
Thapar^ Mrs. R. L. RalUa Ram, Mrs. Situ Suri, Mrs. Singh, Mrs. Naair, Mrs. 
BhHn Sain Saehar, Chatrath, Mtb. Sabberwal, Mrs. Mukand Lai Puri^ Mrs* 
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Anandt Mrs. Chopra^ Mrs* GodhoU and Mrs* Perin Romesh Chandra^ betsides 
members of the staff of the Mahila Mahavidyalya, Sir Ganga Ram School and the 
Fateh Chand College* 

Mrs. Ramebhuri Nehru's Speech 

In opening the conference Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru referred to the “upheaval 
in the country which had resulted in the imprisonment of Mrs. Vijaya Lakhshm 
Pandit, President of the All-India Women's Conference, of the president-elect Mrs. 
Kamala Chhatopadhya, Raj Kumari Amrit Kour and many other prominent women 
workers." 

Those circumstances resulted in making both the provincial as also the central 
organisation inactive and neither could have their annual conferences* 

They were now in a little better circumstance, because they were able to get 
together* It, has, therefore, been decided to infuse new life into the provincial 
organisation, in which young blood had come in. 

The new provincial committee of 35, which was elected to-day, among others 
includes Begum Iftikhar-ud Din, Khadija Minhajt Mrs. Gauba, Mrs. Bedi, Begum 
Almas, Mrs. Kunti Bhandari, Wazir Begum, Baji Rashida Latif Begum, Mrs, 
Perin Romesh Chandra, Mrs. B, L» Rallia Ram, Mr. Soni, Sm, Rameshuri Nehru, 
Kanwarani Duleep Singh and Mrs. WattaL 

Resolutlona—END PRESENT Deadlock 

Mrs. L, C. Jain moved the first resolution ''deploring the state of political dead¬ 
lock in the country" and demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders *^to start negotiation with them with a view to ending the present deadlock." 

The resolution expressed the view that “that was the only course of action 
which would lead to the achievement of the ideal of the Allied Nation." All the 
people and organisations were appealed to, to “pool their efforts to secure the release 
of Gandhijee and other leaders as a preliminary to the formation of a National 
Government." 

Mrs. Jain reviewed the political developments in the country ever since the Cripps 
jugglery failed. She maintained that the whole country was at the back of the 
demand for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Perin Romesh Chander, who seconded the resolution, urged the British 
Government to release the leaders without delay, as she maintained Uiat only the jail 
gates stood in the way of unity and agreement among the leaders of the various 
parties. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru, while commenting on the resolution, regretted ^he 
present attitude of the British imperialists towards India. 

8he asserted that the responsibility of the disturbances did not lie on the 
shoulders of the Congress. The present deadlock was due to the attitude of the 
British Government and their representatives in India. Bhe added that when history 
would be written it would reveal the shocking story of repression in India. She had 
no doubt that not only the whole of India, but every right thinking person in all 
parts of the world, was at the back of the demand for the release of Gandhijee and 
other Congress leaders. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Food Situation in the Country 

Miss Puran Mehta moved the second resolution “drawing the attention of the 
Government to the gravity of the food situation in the country, the scarcity of food 
and clothing and the abnormal rise in prices" which was “causing intolerable hard¬ 
ships particularly to the poor population of the towns." 

The resolution also appealed to the “big zamindars and to the millowners of 
the province to do their duty in giving relief to the poor by providing them with 
grains and cloth at rates that are within their means." The resolution expressed 
concern at the closing of atta depots in Lahore and asked the Government to secure 
sufficient foodstuffs for the poor. 

The mover criticised the “unmethodical ways of the Government' and said 
that it was a pity that they in the Punjab, which was the home of wheat, 
were crying for *'atta"* 

Begum Almas seconded the resolution, which was passed unanimously. 

Right to Interview Children 

Mrs. Acharya Ram Dev moved the following resolution : 

“This conference feels that the cancellation of the right of political prisoners 
to interyiew their relatives and friends is indefensible on any grounds whatsoever*. 
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It U a negation of the code for the treatment of political prisonera, recognized 
by all civilized coantries. It is particularly harsh to refuse to mothers the right 
to periodical interviews with their ohildern. We request the government to 
revise their policy in this matter and even if they persist in refusing to recognize 
the generai right of all political prisoners to interview their friends and relatives, 
at least to permit such interviews in the case of mothers having children of 
tender a^e.” 

Shnmati Premvati Thapar, in seconding the resolution, said that it was the 
height of injustice that interviews were not allowed to Congress detenus and 
prisoners. Even the non-official jail visitors, who were permitted to see murderers 
in jail, were not allowed to see the Congress detenus. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru, while commending the resolution to the meeting, 
said that no words could be strong enough to condemn the attitude of the 
Government sufficiently in disallowing interviews to or with the Congress 
prisoners. This was unknown in any civilised country. 

The resolution was passed. 

HiNnu Intestate Bdocesbion bill 

Mrs. Ram Saran DaQ then moved the following resolution : 

**This conference appeals to the Hindu public and to the members of 
Central Assembly to support the Hindu Intestate Buccession Bill which has 
been referred to a Select Committee by the Central Legislature. This Bill far 
from being contrary to the tenets of Hindu Law is a correct exposition and 
interpretation of its spirit and of the real intention of its framers.’^ 

The mover of the resolution, who is the wife of the well-known Sanatanist 
leader R. B. Ram Saran Das who is the General President of the Punjab Sanatan 
Dharam Pratinidhi Babha, said that there was no reason why girls should not 
be given equal rights and a share in the patrimony. 

Miss Sabherwal, seconding the resolution, maintained that the Bill was in no 
way against the Hindu Dharma and its scriptures. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru appealed to the women to send a large number of 
representations to the legislative department of the Central Legislature and the 
Select Committee supporting the Bill. 

Children’s Aid Society 

Mrs. Rat moved the following resolution : 

“This conference supports the demand of the Children’s Aid Socity for the 
enactment of a Children’s Act for the province. Such an Act is long overdue 
and the world war should not bo made a pretext for the refusal of protection to 
thousands of unfortunate children in this province. We are of the opinion that 
legislation for their protection is the only way to put an end to the exploitation 
of children.” 

Mrs. Rat said that the children of to-day would be the citizens of to-morrow. 

It was therefore their duty to see that the children were brought up pro¬ 
perly and in a healthy atmosphere. It was the duty of each one of them not 
to look after their own children, but also to see that no child went astray and 
fell into undesirable hands. 

Mrs. Maharaj Kisken Kapur seconded the resolution, which was passed. 
Dearness Allowance 

Shrimati Snehtkta moved the last resolution demanding Rs. 15 as dearness 
allowance for every woman teacher in all schools drawing upto Rs. 150 p. m. 

The mover demanded that the status of women teachers should be raised. 

The resolution was passed. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru in her closing speech expressed the hope that the 
new committee would carry on the work with great enthusiasm. 

Punjab Branch’s Activities 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar, secretary of the Punjab Branch, while presenting 
the report of the work of the Punjab Branch said that their activities were aU 
round and of a varied nature. The Punjab Branch was doing its utmost to raise 
the status of women and children and preparing them to be better 
citizens. Tbiy were engaged in social reform work and their members 
were running the Lahore Women’s Rescue Home, Children’s Aid Society, 
Mangal Sabha, Istri Sahaik School, Harijan Sewak Saogh, Hospital Sswak 
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Sangh, Hospital Welfare Society and Bome of them helped the womea 
prisoners in jails and looked after them in the mental hos]3itaL The womeOi 
she said, had faith in the unity of the people of India and in the integrity of' 
India herself. Hindustan was their country and they did not believe in vivisecting 
it into separate parts. 


The Communist Party of India Congress 

Ist. Congress Session—Bombay—23rd. May 1943 

Mr. Range's Opening Speech 


The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugurated 
on the 23rd. May IH4H at the Kamgar Maidan, Bombay, before a large number of workers 
and nearly three-hundred delegates to the parly convention who had come from all 
parts of India. Placards were displayed in various languages containing slogans 
appealing to the people to unite to defeat the Axis powers and to grow more food 
and stressing the need for communal unity and demanding the release of 


Congress leaders. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherji, President of the All-India Kisan Sabha. hoisted the 
communist flag. Explaining the significance of the flag, Mr. Mukherji said that 
apart from symbolising the solidarity of the working class it was under the Red 
Banner that the lliHsian soldiers gallantly fought and threw back the Nazi invaders. 
He warned the workers not to be complascent about the war but to give their best 


eflforts for the defeat of the Axis powers. 

Mr. S. A. Dange, founder member of the Communist Party of India, ex¬ 
plaining the significance of the party Congress declared that the Communist Party 
which started with five members fifteen years ago had to-day over 15,000 members 
besides vast number of workers who follow the lead of the Communist Party, 
With its fundamental policy opposed to Fascism and Nazism, the Communist Party 
was quick to realise the grave danger to the entire working> class and to freedom 
by the onslaught of the totalitarian powers. The Communist Party of India still 
remained a bulwark against Imperialism and for the purpose of crushing the Axis 
menace and for the attainment of independence they wanted the establishment of a 
national government in India, Congress-League unity, he said, was of paramount 
importance and the party would strain its most for the consummation of 
such unity. Mr. Dange added that the immediate task of the party was to carry on an 
agitation successfully for the release of Congress leaders from the jails. 

Warning against sabotage and other internal strife, Mr. Dange said that many 
people doubted the wisdom of the Communist Party’s stand especially after the 
arrests of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders on August 9. In spite of 
the calumny heaped on the party members, they stood resolute and warned the 
people not to fall prey to the provocations offered on all bands, lliat their advice 
and policy was essentially sound was borne out from the correspondence exchanged 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy recently in which the former stated that 
acts of sabotage had not had the sanction of the Congress. 

Messages of greetings from the Communist Parties of Canada, England and 
South Africa were read at the meeting. 


Disbandment of Communist International 


Mr. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India 
issued the following statement 

The Communist Party of India fully supports the proposal of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International which frees the communist parties in 
the different countries from the obligations arising from the statutes and decisions 
of the various Congress of the Communist International. This proposal is a 
powerful blow against all reactionary elements who are using the existence of the 
world communist centre in Moscow as an excuse for their machinations against the 
^viet Union and to prevent the closest co-(^ration between the United Nations, 
especially between Britain, America and the U. B. B. R., at this critical and decisive 
moment in the war against the Fascist Axis. 

The E. 0. 0. I. has issued a clarion call to all communist partiee to conoeA" 
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trate all their effort to unite the working claes and the p^ple in their reapeotive 
countries for the eupreme task of striking together against fascist imperiausts in 
the final battles which are due to open now after the clearing of North Africa, 
burning patriotism, self-sacrificing effort for the mobilisation of the people for the 
holy var of liberation of the peoples from the menace of fascism—this is the acid 
test of international communism to-day. 

By knocking the bottom of the prejudices against the Comintern the proposal 
will make the broadest national unity possible in such country and pave the way 
for the closed joint action between the members of the United Nations in dealing 
the final death blow against fascist imperialism for the freedom of all the people 
of the world and lay the basis for the victory of world socialism on a vaster plane 
than ever before. 

Party Convention—Bombay—26th. May 1943 

Mr. P. C. Josbi’s Address 

Exhorting the delegates to intensify their efforts on the food and production 
fronts and to wean away people from committing acts of sabotage and hindering 
war efforts, Mr. P. C. Joahi, General Secretary of the Comraunist Party of India, 
in an address to the Party Convention at Bombay on the 26th. May 1948 emphasised 
that only if they made all those campaigns go with a bang would they be 
able to do anything practical to solve the national crisis. “Everything else is empty 
phrases”, he said, adding, “there is no other short-cut to National Government, 
no other way out of the ditch in which our country is.” 

The Party Convention proper began this morning in the auditorium of the 
R. M. Bhatt School, Parel. The hall was tastefully decorated with Red flags and 
portraits of prominent Communists throughout the world were hung on the walls. 
On either aide of the dais were hung two big portraits of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah against the background of the Congress and Muslim League 
flags respectively. 

As the present Party Congress is the first of its kind since the Communists 
as a party started their activities in India, Mr. Joski gave an elaborate review of 
how the party gradually grew up in strength and came to occupy its present position. 
“We have grown from a tiny group ten years ago to a major political organisation 
that can stand its own ground among the Indian people on the basis of its own 
political policy, on the strength of what appeal it makes to our patriotic people. In 
the dark horizon that is India to-day, the existence and growth of our parU is 
the silver-lining. We have grown as no other party has grown in the past. Ptom 
a hunted underground organisation, we have become a major political party.” 

Discussing the war, Mr. Joahi said, ‘The dilemma of the Congress patriot is, 
*How can it be a peoples war for us when the British are sitting on top of us ?' 
From where did it arise ? They fiddled with two abstract categories imperialism 
and Fascism. They did not see world imperialism as one system which is finally 
cracking up right under our eyes. They saw our people apart from the peoples of 
the world.” Mr, Joahi asserted that if they regarded it as the war of British 
Imperialists, they would pass helpless from British imperialists to Japanese fascists. 
Tlie path to freedom, he said, lay through successful defence of India, which de¬ 
manded the uniting of her people in an alliance with the peoples of the world to 
fight this war as the patriotic war for all. 

Ceipps Mission 

Referring to the Oripps’ Mission, Mr. Joahi said that the Congress stand was, 
‘*Give us National Government and we will defend the country.” The Leaguq said: 
‘•Give us self-determination and we will help you to defend the country with or 
without the Congress.’’ “Imperialist reactionaries had won and called off the 
negotiations”, said Mr. Joahi, ‘They used the promise of future freedom to calm the 
peoples of the United Nations. They used the Indian disunity to deny {^w^ to 
the lieogue or the Congress. Neither the Congress nor the League took the^nitiaUve 
to forge a united front to face Sir Stafiord Cripps, blow up the imperialist game 
and jointly rouse the people for national defence* Both looked to the impenallet 
government for power. Neither trusted the other and both lost.” 

Reviewing the events that led up to the passing of the August resolution by 
the Congress and the subsequent happenings, Mr. JoM said that by the August 
reiDlution the Congress, for the first time, declared in clear and unamDigubUi terns 
tl^t the world sto^ divided into two camps and India’s place was with the United 
Nbdons. The Congress declared its willingness to participate in the war on Uit 
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basis of a National Government and had asked for a settlement but unfortunately 
neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Pandit Nehru took a step towards national unity 
which alone could isolate imperialist reaction and be the basis of unity with the 
United Nations. Thus the advance in policy—declaration of willingness to defend 
India in alliance with the United Nations—was negatived by the threat of blowing 
up the defence of India in case the British imperialists did not agree to hand over 
power. “What was the basis of this apparent contradiction V asked Mr, Joshi. 
%ow do they evolve a practical slogan tW negates their own desired policy ? 
Because they do not regard national defence as a paramount duty. Because they 
think defending India, as it is, is defending their slavery.” 

Condemning the Government’s action in arresting Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that the Government’s action threw many patriots into the arms of the “fifth 
column” and destroyed the people^s morale. Forces were let loose out of which 
only the Japanese invader could gain. 

Gandhiji’s Stand 

Dealing with events leading up to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, Mr. Joshi said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to the Viceroy had great political significance. 
Their positive content was repudiation of sabotage and anarchy, willingness for 
aettlement and anxiety over the food crisis. It told Congressmen that sabotaga 
was not Congress policy and his letters became a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Communists to wean away honest Congressmen from the “fifth column.” The 
general outlook of a patriot to-day, Mr. Joshi added, was that he sat at home or 
in jail demoralised. But as long as they held this outlook, they would once again 
fall victim to the “fifth column” at any stage, through the food end or with 
invasion. 

Japan, he said, had entered the war for the domination of Asia. India 
was the biggest and easiest prize for her. She must either got India or see India 
beingtUsed as a base to wipe her out. The worse the situation for the Axis in the 
west, the more desperate the Japanese must become in the East and strike hardest 
at the weakest spot. 

After referring to the campaigns carried on by the Communist Pary for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi stressed the im¬ 
portance of bringing about Congress-League unity. “Hunger had done it better than 
anything else. Formulation of demands was not enough because they were patent. 
What was needed was a i)08itive and widest building of unity to intervene in the 
immediate situation. To abuse the bureaucrat to place the patriot is to go the way 
the patriot himself went and ()ut of which it is our task to rescue him. Verbal 
exposure of the bureaucracy is Hatyagraba and not Bolshevism. It is to parade our 
helplessness before the bureaucracy aud inability to win the people in support of 
party policy.” 

Referring to the campaign for the release of the Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that keeping up an agitation as a general anti-repression campaign would be 
playing into the bauds of the bureaucracy and not really working to get the leaders 
out. To get Mahatma Gandhi out they should appeal to all to stop sabotage and 
explain that every bomb thrown was a bomb thrown at the leaders. 

India’s Deffncb 

Discussing the role of the Indian army, Mr. Joshi said that it was important 
to popularise vigorously the role of all Allied armies and above all the Indian 
army. The turn in the war meant a change in the role of the British and Indian 
armies. They must be popularised as arnaies of Indian defence and not looked 
upon or treated as armies of occupation. It did not matter what the motive of the 
British rulers was in defening India. What would happen to post-war India 
depended upon whether the existing soldiers could hold the front now or not and 
what the Indian patriots did on the home front. 

Concluding, Mr. Joshi said : “It is a grave and menacing situation. Every 
step that we take towards national unity is one step towards solving the national 
crisis. Every blow that we strike against the “fifth column” is a blow struck 
with the Red Army and every inch that we make the British bureaucrats move 
Mings the day of our free and equal alliance with the British people nearer. Only 
if we act to solve the crisis within our country will others be able to help us. 

, Ihe more we hold up the rear, the more we unite the rear with the front, the 
sooner will be dispelled the lies spread by the imperialist propagandists about the 
Congress and the situation in India and their own worth as the c&fenders of India 
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and the organUerB of our war-effort. India’s defence is primarily the responsibility 
of Indian patriots. It is also that of the United Nations. The more we discharge 
our own duty to our Motherland, the easier we get the aid of rest of the 
freedom-loving peoples and humanity to fight for our freedom and the 
worldfreedom.*^ 

Resolutions—Tbibdtes To Martyrs 

A resolution paying tributes to the sacrifices made in ths cause of Communists 
by the Indian Communists was next passed. Mr. Sohari Singh Bakhna, 82-yearB 
old delegate from the Punjab and founder of the Ghadr Party, moved the resolution. 

Resolutions—Bombay—Slst. May 1943 

Formation op National Government 

‘‘Indians fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom. This is no longer a fine phrase but a grim reality which emerges ever 
more clearly out of the gruelling experiences of our own people daring the last 18 
months as well as from the happenings during the last two years of the war of 
liberation now being fought in five continents,” says a lengthy resolution adopted at 
the first Congress of the Communist Party to-day. 

The resolution gives an elaborate review of the war situation, the Indian 
political deadlock and outlines new slogans for the future conduct of the 
Communist Party. The resolution emphasises the need for building up Trade 
Unions, Kisan h^abhas, students’ and women’s organisations for the prosecution of 
carapaiguB for growing more food, acceleration of production, national unity and 
getting the release of Congress prisoners. 

The resolution calls upon nil the Communists in the country to carry on a 
vigorous campaign to bring about national unity for national defence and for the 
establishment of a National Government. It exhorts the Communists to work 
against sabotage and ‘‘Fifth Column” activities and to join the Civil Defence 
services in the country. Party members are particularly asked to carry on a 
campaign to popularise the role of the Indian and Allied armies as defenders of 
India. “In the threatened areas,” the resolution says, "Communists must offer 
organised co-operation of the people through their mass organisation, and 
party units, to the British or Indian troops for offensive as well as defensive 
preparation.” 

In regard to the campaign for the release of imprisoned leaders, the resolution 
says : "The key slogan which we place in the forefront before all is "End the deadlock.” 
We want the release of national leaders for making a settlement possible for their 
participation in the National Government for national defence. In uniting Congressmen 
for the release campaign, we must rally them against ‘ Fifth Column” and for accepting 
the right of self-determination for Muslim and other nationalities. In winning the 
support of the League patriots to this campaign, we must explain how the release 
of Congress leaders and Congress-League unity alone is the way of winning self- 
determination and no other,” 

On the food situation, the resolution urges the Party members to carry on 
active propaganda for the prevention of food riots and against hoarding. It 
recommends the formation of "food committees” composed of all Bections and 
parties in it, prevention of rioting and exposure of hoarders, securing of a fair 
prices to the Kisan, public control of all stocks, smooth working of rationing in 
towns and regular supply of stocks to honest traders and food committees in 
rural areas.” 

In an appeal to the working class to produce more for the defence of the 
Motherland, the resolution says: "It is the patriotic duty of the worker to 
strengthen defence by taking the initiative for organising more, production and 
better transport, and against stoppage of work irrespective of what the boss or the 
bureaucrat does. Communists should take a bold and open stand against 
strikes, as they injure the defence of the country by holding up production,” 

Emphasis is also laid on the need for consolidating the advances made by the 
Party hitherto and for further expansion of the Party on firm and sound Ihies. 

The resolution pays a tribute to the Red Army’s achievements and adds: 
"Our people must unite to defend the Motherland shoulder to shoulder with 
the peoples of the United Nations. That alone leads to freedom. Refusal to see 
this leads to the disastrous illusion of freedom through Hitler or the Jape; It 
leads straight to the other camp and to Fascist enslavement.’* 
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Right op Secession for Nationlitjes 
Laying down the main principles of the Communist policy on the Pakistan 
issne, the following resolution was adopted by the Party 

To build the united National Front of the peoples of the various communities 
and Nationalities that inhabit India, for the defence and freedom of oiir country, 
it is necessary to dispel the mutual distrust and suspicion that exists among them. 
This is a remnant of memories of past historical oppression and of present social 
inequalities arising out of the feudal imperialist exploitation. For this purpose, 
the basic rights of the communities and nationalities must be made an essential 
part of the programme of the United National Front. 

The programme of the U. N. F. must declare that in free India, there will be 
perfect duality between nationalities and communities that live together in India. 
There will be no oppression of one nationality by another. There will be no 
inequalities or disabilities based on caste or community. To ensure this, the national 
movement must recognise the following rights as part of its programme for 
national unity. 

(A) Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous territorv as its 
homeland, common historical tradition, common language, culture, psychological make¬ 
up and common economic life would be recognised as a distinct nationality, widi 
the right to exist as an autonomous State within the free Indian Union or Federa¬ 
tion and will have the right to secede from it if it may so desire. This means that 
the territories which are homelands of such nationalities and which to-day are split 
up the artificial boundaries of the present British i>rovinces and of the so-called 
*Tndfan States”, would be re-united and restored to them in free India. I'lius the 
free India of to-morrow would be a federation or union of autonomous States of 
the various nationalities, such as, the Pathans, Western Punjabis (dominantly 
Muslims), Sikhs, Sindhis, Hindusthanis, RajasihaniB, Gujeratis, Bengalis, Assameset 
Beharis, Oriyas, Andhras, Tamils, Maharashtrians, the people of Kerala, etc, 

(B) If there are interspersed minorities in the new States, thus formed, their 
rights regarding their culture, language, education, etc., would be guaranteed by 
statute and their infringement would be punishable by law. 

(C) All disabilities, privileges and discriminations based on caste, race, or 
community (such as untouchability and allied wrongs) would be abolished by statute 
and their intringement would be punishable by law. 

Such a declaration of rights inasmuch as it concedes to every nationality as 
defined above, and therefore, to nationaUties having the Muslim faith, the right of 
autonomous state existence and of secession, can form the basis for unity between 
the National Congress and the League. For, this would give to the Muslims, 
wherever they are in an overwhelming majority in a contiguous territory, which is 
their homeland, the right to form their autouumous States and even to separate if 
they so desire. In the case of Muslims of the Eastern and Northern districts of 
Bengal where they form an overwhelming majority, they may form themselves 
into an autonomous region, or may form a separate State. Such a declaration, 
^erefore, concedes the just essence of the Pakistan demand and has nothing in 
common with the separatist theory of dividing India into two nations on the nasis 
of religions. 

But the recognition of the right of separation in this form need not, neces¬ 
sarily, lead to actual separation. On the other band, by dispelling the mutual 
BUspiciODB. it brings about unity of action to-day and lays the basis for a greater 
unity in the free India of to-morrow. National unity, forged on the basis oi such 
a declaration and strengthened in the course of joiut struggle in the defence of our 
Motherland, is bound to convince the peoples of all Indian nationalities of the urgent 
need to stick together and to form a free Indian Union or Federation in which each 
national State would be a free and equal member with the right Co secede. They 
will thus see this as the only path of protecting the freedom and democracy 
eobieved and building, on that secure basis, a greater and greater unity of India 
than our country has ever seen. 

In spite of the apparent conflict and seemingly insoluble difficulties, the burn¬ 
ing desire for unity Ib taking a firmer bold of the people who to-day follow the 
OoDgreBB or the L^gue. Under the stress of the growing menace of Fascist 
invasion and of the present national criBie, the leadership of two organisations also 
have moved closer tc^ether and in the direction of the very solution given in this 
resolution. Ihere is no room, vyhatsoever, for defeatism on the queBtK>n of unity, 
The Oommnnist Party calls upon all patriots to join hands with it in popularning 
the principles laid down herein, and thus speed up the realisation Congress-League 
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unity, which is to-day the only path of national salvation for onr Motherland in 
the hour of her gravest peril. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The Congress concluded its session late at night. Mr. P. C. Joshi was 
declared elected General Secretary of the Party and the following were elected 
members of the Central Committee : 

Messrs. G. Adhikari, B. T. Ranadive, A. K. Ghose, 8. V. Ghate, R. D, 
Bharadwaj, 8* G. Sardesai, S. A. Dange, N. C. Krishnan, P. Sundarayya, E. M. 8. 
Namboodridad, Somnath Lahiri, D. B. Vaidya, Biswanath Mukherji. Sajjad Zaheer, 
Ranen Sen, Bhowani Sen, Iqbal Singh, S. S. Batlifvala, Arun Bose, Manzer Rizvi, 
and Mohan Kumaramangalam, 


The All India Christian Conference 

25th. Session—New Delhi—19th. and 20th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

*T feel even at this late stage that a small conference ot Hindu, Muslinoi, 
Indian Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the present 
political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-operation in tne war 
effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in detention and sabotage 
continues,” said Raja Sir Makaraj Singh^ delivering his presidential address at the 
25th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, which commenced 
at New Delhi on the 19th. March i943. 

He added : '^Merely to fold one’s hands and tell the various political parties to 
come to an agreement is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the 
Government in power in India or elsewhere. But we. Indians, cannot blame only 
the Government for the unhappy plight in which India is placed. We also must 
share the responsibility and try to secure Hindu-Muslim unity, for without some 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League, there would he no lasting 
solution of the problem of India.” 

Tribute To Non-Party Leaders 

Sir Mabaraj Singh paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. C, 
Rajagopalachari “for doing their utmost to bring about a better iecling between the 
Government and non-official Indians on the one side and Hindus and Muslims on 
the other,” and said that the various non-party political conferences had done much 
good in spite of apparent failure, and he hoped that they would he continued. 

Sir Maharaj Singh asserted that his community was not behind any other in 
its burning desire for a self-governing India in the immediate future, and while they 
were Christians and proud to be such so far as faith was concerned, in all other 
matters, they were Indians first and Indians last. He maintained that the mino¬ 
rities question was a world problem and would necessarily he one of the crucial 
difficulties crying for solution at the next Peace Conference. While the Indian 
Christians were bound to sympathise with Muslims, who formed the second largest 
religious community in India, in their desire for the fullest protection of minority 
rights, he was of the view that no final decision could or should reasonably be 
expected at present on queetioDS like Pakistan. He appealed to Hindus and Muslims 
to postpone any final arrangement or decision on one side or the otlier till peace 
haa been restored. He considered talks of 'ffighting” for or against Pakistan highly 
injurious. Indeed, they were suicidal, for the only fighting that one could visualise 
was communal rioting on a large scale and inteosifiecT ill-feeling. 

^ferring to Mahatma OandhVs fast, Sir Maharnj Singh expressed his belief 
that the Mahatma’s unconditional release would have been in the interests of 
Government, for as a free man “he would no doubt have condemned sabotage and 
other acts of violence and might also have seen his way to a re-examination of the 
Indian political situation.” 

Claims Of Indian Christians 

He complained that as the largest group among the small minorities, the claims 
of Indian Christians in the past for a fair share of appointments bad not met with 
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adequate consideration. He said : “There is a strong feeling among us that the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, which at present is a composite body 
representing different creeds, groups and interests, should contain an Indian Christian 
representative.” 

Concluding, he said : *'Our community has not only increased in numbers but 
firmly believe that we have risen in the estimation of our fellow countrymen. We 
are now a recognised section of the population of India and will be increasingly so 
in the future. Difficulties and disappointments will, without doubt, lie in our path. 
Against one difficulty, I must particularly warn you and that is unnecessary disunion 
and internal dissensions, but with confidence in ourselves and with trust in Provi¬ 
dence, our progress is assured,” 

iSir Frederick James, M. L. A. (Central), in a brief greeting address to the 
Conference, hoped that the Conference would do its best to perform the task of 
peace-makers for whicli it was peculiarly fitted. 

Pandit H, N. Kunzru, Member, Council of State, who also addressed the 
Conference, said it was heartening to find the Indian Christian community striving 
for unity, when threats of divisions were overwhelming the country, and to think 
that Indian Christians were ready to place their country above communal considera¬ 
tions. He was glad they had taken their part in the national movement for 
securing a self-governing and self-reliant India. 

Jn his adoresB, /?. B, S, L, RalUaram, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
offered felicitations to Sir Maharai Singh on his appointment as the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. The outgoing Presicfent, Mr. Ram Chandra Roy, related bis efforts to 
bring about unity among Hindus and Muslims and said although the results were 
not BO encouraging, he was convinced that perseverance and j)ei8isience in this 
matter would ultimately bear fruit. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—New Delhi—20th. March 1943 

Round Table Conference Suggested 

The demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to reach an agreed solution of important constitutional problems was 
put forward by the Conference to-day, when a number of resolutions on the 
political situation in the country were passed. 

The Conference called upon the British Government to make a clear declaration 
as soon as possible that India would attain full freedom within two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Meanwhile, it appealed to the leaders of the principal 
parties and communities in India to come to an agreed solution on the communal 
problem, failing which the question might be referred for decision to an 
international tribunal. 

Release Of Gandbiji Urged 

The Conference congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on the successful termina¬ 
tion of his fast. In the hope and belief that be would condemn violence and 
use his inflnenoe against it and would assist in solving the present political 
Impasse, the Conference expressed the opinion that the Government should 
release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally without further delay. 

A resolution deploring and condemning acts of violence and excesses com¬ 
mitted in repressing violence was also passed. 

The Conference, by another resolution, reaffirmed its adherence to the cause 
of the Allied Nations against the Axis Powers. In order to enlist the full 
co-operation of the people of India in the war efforts, it demanded the immediate 
formation of composite governments at the Centre and in the Provinces consisting 
of non-officials only with the sole exception of the Commander-in-Chief 
and urged that such composite governments should include representatives of 
Indian Christians. The community regarded with deep concern the non-inclusion 
of an Indian Christian in the Viceroy^s Executive Council. 

Giving unqualified support to the ideal of a tree and independent India in a 
world brotherhood of nations, the Conference considered that after the war all 
empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future of world peace. 

The Conference pledged support to all eflorts made by the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference to find a way out of the present impasse and directed its office to 
ensure that Indian Christians were adequately renresented on all such gatbeiing^s. 

Condolence resolution on the death of I)r. D. X. De Souza, and Dr. B. K« 
Datta were also passed. 

The Conference reaffirmed its previous resolutioas on Mission aud Church 
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properties in India and gave expression to its deep concern over the policy of 
some Missions regarding the sale of properties. 

A Committee, consisting of seven members, was appointed to consider the 
new draft marriage bill for Christian marriages in India and report the same 
to the Executive OomraiMee. 

The Conference elected the Executive as well as the Council of the All India 
Conference of Indian Ohiristians for the next year and fixed the next venue of the 
session at Hyderabad (Deccan) failing which it was decided that the Conference 
should be arranged to be held in Bombay. 


The All India Harijan Conference 

Ninth Session—Amritsar—11th. and 12th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

Advice to the depressed classes not to isolate themselves from the Hindus 
but oo-operate with them for their social, religious and political uplift was given 
by Mr. H. J, Kh indekar in his pre.Hidential address to the ninth All-India 
Harijan Conference held at Amritsar on the Itth. April 1943. 

Referring to the Pakistan demand, he pointed out that the Muslims were the 
sons of the soil and as such were ontitlea to their due, but they should give 
up the idea of Pakistan, which was nothing but an obstacle in the way of Hwaraj, 
Dealing with the condition of the depressed classes, Mr. Khandekar said: 
“The Hindus and their leaders talk much about the uplift and betterment of 
the depressed classes, but they do very little. Untouchability is an awful ghost 
and a dark spot on Hindu society ; it has ruined and does not allow us to 
prosper in any way’\ He added that the result of this religious and social 
boycott by the caste Hindus was that lakhs of members of the depressed classes 
embraced other religions, 

'I'he President made a strong plea for adequate representation of the depressed 
classes in the services, the local bodies and the Legislature and criticised 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act which debarred them from becoming landlords. 

Reboldtions 

A resolution mourning the death of Mr. Mahadev Desai^ Begum Azad and. 
Pt, Ramakant Malaviya was moved from the chair and was passed all standing, 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes 
League Conference, moved a resolution which expressed regret that despite the 
repeated and united demand of the Indian people for the independence of tne coun¬ 
try, India had not been made free. I'he resolution described as absolutely baseless 
the Government statement that the depressed classes were opposed to the demand 
for the independence of the country and asked for immediate complete indepen¬ 
dence of India. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Yamna Rai of Bihar. 

The resolution, demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other National 
leaders for the solution of the Indian deadlock and the establishment of an all- 
parties Government at the centre with due representation to the depressed classes 
was moved by Mr. G, L. Aghnibhoj of Bombay, who. in a short speech, criticised 
the policy of drift followed by the Government. Mr. Matte of C. P. seconded the 
resolution. 

Moving a resolution on the unity of India, Mr. Chet Ram^ m.l.a,, of Allaha¬ 
bad, condemned the Pakistan, the Azad Punjab and other separatist schemes aiming 
at the vivisection of the country. The resolution was seconded by B. Dular 
Chand Ram of Bengal. 

Principal Ramdas moved a resolution, which said that they were a part and 
parcel of toe Hindu community and demanded equal rights for the Harijans 
from the Hindus and appealed to the Government that the Harijans should be in 
Government services in proportion to their population. Mr, Satya Paul seconded 
the resolution. 

Another resolution urged the State rulers to co-opt the representatives of the 
HanjaoB on the State Asiemblies or Advisory Councils and give land for cultiva¬ 
tion to the depressed classes. 
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THE ALL INDIA KI8AN CONFERENCE 

RegoIntloDs—2nd. Day-—Amritsar—12th» April i948 
The Conference concluded its deliberations to-day. Half a dozen more resolu¬ 
tions were passed. 

The first resolution condemned the Government of India Act 1933 for having 
dven weighlage to the Muslims at the expense of the Depressed Olasses and deman¬ 
ded of the Government to give them their share in proportion to their population 
failing which the Denressed Classes would oppose any future constitution of India. 

The second resolution urged the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha to {i;iv6 
the Depressed Classes equal status and recognise their social, political and religious 
rights and demanded of the Government to end untouchability through an Act. 

Other resolutions called upon the Depressed Classes to seek the help of the 
Hindus in matters of their welfare^ demanded of the Government the recognition of 
the rights of the criminal tribes, appealed to the local bodies to increase the emolu¬ 
ments of the sweepers and lastly urged the Government to arrange for the education 
of the Depressed Classes, open industrial schools for them and award them 
stipends. 

Mr. R. B. Matte of Bihar, Mr. Agnihhoj of Bombay, Mr. Yamnalal of Bihar, 
Mr. Dular Chand Ram of Bengal, Mr. Satgapal Bikhsku of Delhi and Mr. Chet 
Ram M.L.A. of Allahabad spoke on the resolutions. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad presented the annual report and thanked the dele¬ 
gates. The Conference decided to hold the next session in Bihar. 

At the annual elections held last night Mr. Jagjtivan Ram» m.l.A. was elected 
President and Mr. H, J. Khandekar was appointed Working President. A Wor¬ 
king Committee of 21 was formed. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions—Bhakna—4th. April 1943 

Political Situation in thb Country 

The All-India Kisan Conference was held at Bhakna in the Punjab 
on the 4lh. April 1943. Mr, Bankim Mukherjee , M.L.A. (Bengal), presided. The 
gathering at the conference thinned down to day as a large number of the 
visitors went away to I'am Taran and Amritsar for the ‘holy dip* on the 
*‘Aroavas Day”. The proceedings were preceded by a Kavi Dai bar with Mr. Feroz 
Din Mansoar in the chair. 

Among those who sat on the ‘dais’ was Lady Shafi. There were seated around 
the presidential chair about 40 delegates who bad come from other provinces. 

The proceeding which were conducted in Punjabi, Hindustani and English 
were marked by enthusiasm, which was exhibited in abundance, for the "Reds” and 
the Chinese comrades who were fighting their battles. Repeated slogans of 
Army Zindabad” and ‘ Chinese Comrades Zindabad” were raised as speaker after 
speaker referred to what each one of them described as the “most heroic deeds” of 
Reds or the Chinese. 

The one common theme of all the speakers was that the communists had saved 
the people, any way of the Punjab, from going astray after August 9 last. Great 
stress was laid by almost every speaker on the most dire necessity of preparing 
the country to fight the ‘‘Japanese brutes”, “Fascism” and “Hitlerism.” The sug- 

§ 68ted remedy for India’s ills at present was also common to all speakers; they 
emanded the release of Gandhiji and other leaders and the establishment of a 
National Government. Stress was also laid on the need of Congress-League unity. 

The resolutions adopted at the conference were of unusual length and the 
main resolution on the political situation and a few others covered a number of fool¬ 
scap single apace closely typed pages. 

The main resolution on the political situalfon in the country, fastened the 
responsibility for precipitating the crisis and imperilling the defence and the freedom 
of the country on the head of the Imperialist bureaucracy. Oontinuing the 
resolution said that the Government measures only worsened the situation* “The 
bureaucracy can be fought only by the unity of the Hindu and Muslim m^aseee^ 
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through which uloue Oongress-League unity can be achieved and a National 
Government for National defence formed/’ added the resolution. 

Referring to the Qandhi-Linlithgow correspondence, the resolution stated 
that Gandhiji took a clear initiative for settlement and for the solution of the 
crisis but the British Government spurned this offer for an honourable settlement 
and showed to what lengths it was prepared to go in its desperate determination to 
cling to power. In the end the resolution warned the Government to turn away from 
the “disastrous and impossible attempt to crush the Congress and the Indian people.” 
It warned the British Government that the attitude of Mr. Amery and Major Attlee 
demanding abject humiliation from Congress leaders could only lead to untold 
sufferings to people and jeopardise the cause of freedom and victory over Fascism* 
The ViceroVs refusal to negotiate with non-party leaders for a settlement of the 
Indian deadlock was condemned. The resolution demanded the release of Gandhiji 
and other Congress leaders so that unity could be achieved between the Congress 
and the Muslim League and the entire nation rallied for realising a National 
Government. The resolution set before the kisans the task of “uniting in winning 
Gandhiji's release, Joining hands to stop sabotage and smash the fifth column, 
uniting to solve the food crisis and organising a unity campaign in the rural areas 
to promote unity between the Hindu and the Muslim masses.” 

A fervent appeal to the Trade Unions and the Muslim masses and the League 
patriots to join the movement was made. 

By the first resolution the conference conveyed “Red Salute” and greetings to 
the Army and expressed its most sincere appreciation of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian Army. 

Swami Sahjanand, moving the resolution, said that the Red Army had saved 
not only Htalingrad, but the whole of the world. The world was proud of the 
heroic deeds of the Reds and even their worst critics in England and America were 
their most vocal admirers. The world to-day had realised that its salvation lay 
in clasping the hand of the Red Army and clinging fast to the Soviet friendship. 
The Swami felt certain that Russia, China and other Allied countries were bound 
to win. But what gladdened the Swami's heart most was that not only bad the 
Red Army won and saved India and the world, but as the result of its victories 
the supremacy of communism bad. been established and the Soviet ideal had 
succeeded. Proceeding the Swami demanded the launching of the Second Front without 
any further delay to crush Hitlerism. He pleaded that in India also they must 
forge a united demand before they would ever be able to compel Mr. Churchillf 
Mr. Amery or Lord Linlithgow to change their attitude. He asked them to 
remember how Mr. Churchill changed his attitude towards Russia. Mere memoran¬ 
dums would be of no avail. 

S, Acchar Singh Chhima, while seconding the resolution, said : “Not only 
would Russia win, but Hitler will be slain.” The victory of the Red Army would 
mean the death-knell of Imperialism, and the establishment of Mazdoor and 
Kisan Raj all the world over, including India. But that was possible only if they 
would stop the Japanese aggression and defend their own country. 

The resolution was adopted amidst shouts of “Red Army Zindabad.” 

Grebtinqs to Chinesb 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga moved the second resolution, conveying greetings to 
the Chinese armies to whom he paid high tributes for their acts of heroism and 
said that it was because of the brave Chinese that Japan’s designs failed. He telt 
that Japan’s grave would be dug in China. 

Mr. Deshpande ( 0. F.) seconded the resolution and said that they wanted to 
assure China of India’s friendship. He wanted the establishment of a National 
Government in India which would enable them to render effective help to China. 

Mr. Keral (Andhra) moved a resolution regarding 4 ‘Kayyur Comrades’ who 
were sentenced to death. The mover conveyed a message of the 4 condemned 
Risan workers. 8* Deleep Singh seconded the resolution which was passed. 

PoLiTioAL Situation in India 

Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra, moving the main resolution on the politioal 
situation, said ^at the credit for saving India from external aggression and internal 
disturbances and riots, which would have resulted in an unknown uph^yal. Went 
to the workers and Kisans Who gave the right lead and remained calm and 
eompdsed. He repeated his story of a prisoner (India) in chains with a policeman 
(B^tiah ruler) both faced with a leopard (Japan) and said that India ahould not 

40 
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oat of dis^Bt, becauBe Britain would not free her, try to throw herself into the 
clutches of Japan. Sabotage, he said, was like Bmashing the means of saving their 
country while the Eisans and Mazdoors were busy organising to help China and 
Russia and to ward off danger of Japanese agression. He appealed for unity 
among all communities in order to put an end to the activities of the fifth columnists, 

Mr. Bokhari (Sind), seconding the resolution, said that though the Eisans and 
Communists were called ‘*Briti8h,*’ it had been amply proved that their policy of 
preparing the country against Japanese aggression and of preaching against sabotage, 
preaching unity between the Congress ana the Ijeague and demanding release of 
(^andhiji and other leaders was the right policy. They stood fast to that policy 
and their demands. 

Mr. Prolekar (Maharastra) who moved the resolution on the food situation, 
said that the Eisans and the Mazdoors in other parts of the country were not 
getting food and other necessities of life. Citing his own example he said, that it 
was after 9 months that he had seen a wheat chapati and eaten it on coming to 
the Punjab. He held the Government responsible for the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Karam Singh Mann seconding the resolution referred to the food 
situation in other parts of India and the Punjab which was the home of wheat. 
This situation was due not to any lesser growth of food—which had increased—or 
hoarding by Risnns but was due to hoarding by t)ie capitalists who were doing so 
for profiteering. The need for easing the food situation had been felt by Mahatma 
Gandhis The Punjab Eisans were willing to solve that problem. The difficulty 
was that the “Unionist Lords’’ who possessed over 200 million maunds of wheat 
did not want that wheat to be exported from the Punjab so that they might earn 
the highest profits. 'Phe resolution was passed. 

S, Jagjit Singh moved a resolution regarding “grow-more-food.” He said 
it was a pity that in an agricultural country like India they were feeling the 
paucity of food. The Kisans could certainly help to ease the situation by growing 
more food. Mr. Prasad Rao (Andhra) seconded the resolution which was passed. 

Army op Workers 

Swami Sahjanand moved a resolution regarding the organisation of Kisan 
Sabha, He said the time had come when they must have whole time and even 
paid workers and a complete and well-organised organisation. One-anna member¬ 
ship of 12 lakh Eisans would give to the All-India Eisan Babha at the rate of one 

§ ie per member as its shaie about Rs. 12,000 by which they could employ about 
) graduates to do research and organisation work for them. The present day 
politics and Government were influenced not by mere slogans, but by organisation 
and preparations of files ami for that purpose they required an army of workers. 

Comrade Abdulla Rasul, seconding the resolution said that they should make 
the Kisan Sabha their own. The resolution was passed. A resolution moved from 
the chair demanded the release of Sj. Jagjit Singh and Bj. Bhagat Singh who were 
lying ill in jail. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, m. l. a. moved a resolution, condemning the “policy 
of repression” in India and particularly in the Punjab and in Eerala where the 
Eisan Babha was still banned. The resolution specially referred to the continued 
ban on the holding of meetings, restrictions on the press, internments and deten¬ 
tions of Eisan workers, lathi charge and imposition of collective fines, etc. The 
mover mentioned several instances of alleged police excesses in Ohuhr Cbak and 
Jagraon. It was, he said, essential to put an end to those ''excesses” in order to 
prevent the people turning fifth columnists. He added : “We are proud and we 
can raise our head with pride that the Punjab did not go on the wrong and 
foolish path which misguided people had to carve for them during the last 
some months. The result was that we were saved from ruination and air bombard¬ 
ments.” He said that he was willing to stand a surety for Dr. Gopi Chand, Lala 
Bhim Sain Sachar and other leaders that if they were released they would oppose 
sabotage. He asked why these communist friends in detention were not being 
released* Mr. Sharma (Bihar) seconded the resolution which was passed, 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Jamna Karjee (Bihar) regarding the tenancy 
laws. It asked the tenants to mobilise, to take advantage of the existing laws and 
asked the Government to pass new laws and amend the present laws so as to give 
adequate relief and protection to the tenants, 

Mr. Harsh Dev Malaviya seconded the resolution which was passed, 

^ Borne resolutions regarding the co-operative movement difficulties of Kisans 
ill the Indian States, export of agricultural produce and cotton, etc., and asking 
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the fixing of minimum price of sugar cane and cotton in relation to the price of 
sugar and cloth were moved from the chair and passed. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Bankim Mukherjee said that it was a matter 
of satisfaction that they had discussed matters concerning all provinces. Ibis was 
bound to give them a wider outlook. He wanted to see the Soviet system of life 
in action in India which would revolutionise that viewpoint. By meeting together 
however they could understand and know each other. He hoped that the. organi¬ 
sational work, if completed, would give their Sabha strength, 'i'hey had discussed 
political matters most at the conference and that was due to the present war 
conditions. The only remedy was the establishment of a National Government. 
The political organisations in the country having become helpless, it was for the 
Kisan Sabha to do the job because it was the only long sighted organisation with 
a broad outlook* What the Kisan Sabha was doing to-day would be adopted by 
other organisations to-morrow as the only right policy he said, and added that 
they would have the satisfaction of having given the proner lead in difficult times. 

Mr. Mookerjee concluded: “1 can tell you tnat before the present year 
passes out we would liberate India from her long and old chains and we would 
have a National Government established in India”. 


The All India Ahrar Committee 

Central Committee—Saharanpur—26th. April 1943. 

Statement of Policy About Indian Situation 

The All India Ahrar Committee has giyen its best consideration to the Akhand 
Bharat, Pakistan, Azad Punjab and other schemes, and has in the meantime 
paid attention to the havoc wrought by the world war as well as to the difficult 
and dangerous conditions created in areas even far away from (he war zones. 

Inspite of all careful deliberations, this committee does not find itself inclined 
to change its previous conviction that the complicated problem of Indian politics 
can be solved ouly through peace^ and mutual confidence between the people 
inhabiting this country. Therefore this committee wishes to request all protagonists 
of these various schemes that no scheme of the nature of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan 
or Azad Punjab can succeed except through mutual confidence ; and if any parly 
believes that it can get any such scheme established with the British aid, it should 
not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the British 
bomber will compel us to live under British enslavement, and will work only so long 
as the chains of British slavery subsist. 

Samples of such Akhand Bharats, Pakistans and Azad Punjab, have already 
existed in various Indian States ever since the inception of British rule. Hence it 
is the duty of Indian politicians to see that in their hot beaded advances they may 
not ultimately produce only a few more helpless and beleaguered States in the 
country. Under the circumstances this committee wishes to place on record its policy 
in the following words: 

1. Majlise Ahrare Islam has no heartfelt interest in any scheme whose 
success depends on paying homage to London or needs the help of the British 
bayonet. 

2. Majlise Ahrare Islam is not prepared to ignore the fact that 
friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere are conditions precedent for help 
in the final decision whether one or more centres are to be established in India, 
or whether its provinces are to retain their present boundaries or undergo 
redistribution. 

3. Majlise Ahrar considers all provocative propaganda already done, or being 
done, by any party, whatsoever, fatal to the interests of future India or the 
establishment of Akhand Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab; and therefor the 
Majlis appeals to the protagonists of every scheme to retrain from speeches, 
writings and all other propaganda likely to poison the atmosphere in the cduntry, 
and thus refrain from creating hurdles in their own path. 

4. In view of the conditions prevailing in the country, Majlise Ahrar has 
idready decided that at present it is incumbent on ua to save the country from 
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internal difiturbances of communal or economic type and therefore all enerfi^lea 
should be concentrated on that work. Hence just as the Majlis is not in conflict 
with the Government it does not wish any conflict with auy group or party on 
religions or political grounds; and just as it does not like any conflict with 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians or others, it does not consider any internal conflict 
between the Muslims as justifiable. 

5. Although Majiise Ahrar does not consider it advisable to demand any 
rights from the British Government at the present juncture and prefers to consign 
its fate to the hands of the Almighty, nevertheless it does not wish to stand in 
the way of any settlement between the Hindus and the Muslim League and the 
Congress. The Majlis does not feel any great interest in these settlements, yet it 
does not like to hinder those who wish to make any such eflbrts at the present 
time. Under the circumstances it does not consider it advisable to create ill-will 
among the Muslims by making separate effort for any communal settlement, and 
makes it clear beyond doubt, that whosoever wishes any settlement may 
negotiate with the Muslim League, or any other party he likes, but he should not 
expect MajUse Ahrar to entangle itself in such affairs and create interuectine war¬ 
fare among the Muslims. 

6. Majiise Ahrar wishes to make it quite explicit that it does not consider 
it a religious, real and final duty of the Muslims to create or defend any 
geographical, racial, linguistic or other boundaries, but that on the other hand, 
unoer all circumstances, following the path shown by God and bis Prophet, living 
virtuously in the world, cooperating with virtue, establishing States based on 
virtue and encouraging virtue in this world is the divine purpose of human creation, 
and Majiise Ahrar desires the establishment of Godly States wherever possible 
in this world, so that it may be demonstrated to the world that by following the 
golden piinciples of Islam this world can be cured of its afllictions and the way 
can be paved for welfare in this world and the next. 

In this connection Majiise Ahrar wants to point out that a Godly State does 
not mean the control of the Government of any State falling into the bands of a 
Muslim majority or Muslim individual^ rather on the other hand such autocracies 
or plutocracies which tried to achieve their selfish objectives in the name of Islam 
only soiled the brilliant face of Islam and gave the world reason to despise Islam. 
This Majlis cannot feel satisfied with making a fresh experiment of that nature 
and handing over the reigns of Government to any party or group which has 
little respect for the religion of God. So the Majlis appeals to the Muslims to 
realise their duties in this respect fully and immediately, not to give opportunity 
to irreligion and profanity to prosper in the name of Islam by slmtting their eyes on 
the necessities of establishment of a godly State, and to preach and impress on all 
Muslims the duty to follow the commandments of God and His Prophet. 


The Communal Concord Conference 

Mr. Humayun Mlrza’s Address 

The following is the text of the speech of Mr. Humayun Mirza delivered at the 
Communal Concord Conference convened at Dewas ( Junior ) on the 28th. February, 
1948 

I rejoice to be visiting Dewas State on the gracious invitation of His Highness 
the Maharaja to preside on the auspicious occasion of the Communal Concord Con¬ 
ference* Ours is a wide country and most of us know but our own corner of it 
while, thanks to His Highness, I have been able to add another corner. It is a 
very great privilege to become thus acquainted with this progrcBsive State. 

The feeling of a noble Indian Ruler for his subjects is much more than 
ordinary kindness and compassion. In this attacbment, whose roots reach far into 
the past, there is something of the deep devotion of kinship. With the gratitude 
that it awakens, it may be felt through all divisions of class and fortune, con¬ 
ciliating, uniting, a healing and beneficent influence, through the whole atmospWe 
of this State. 

1 would gladly speak to you of concord that should exist among the diverse 
communitieB whose home is this land--*at least concord and amity, if not immediate 
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unity* Despite the grave internal incidents with which this country has been con¬ 
fronted, there is no room for doubt that between the ideals of the present Govern¬ 
ment and those If the popular leaders there are greater affinities than ever before. 
We well know the discreet line of policy which the Government of India have 
followed since the beginning of the present administration and we must believe 
that they will continue it until the conclusion of their period. This will give 
sufficient time to the leaders of all the communities to arrive at a settlement 
among themselves for effecting the reorganisation of the country and the establish¬ 
ment of a regime representative of all communities. The series ot controversies with 
Britain and a certain effervescence observed within this country has spread a great 
distrust which in the judgment of sensible people, is not justified. It would be a 
disaster if at the end of the war, we still found ourselves without signs of adjusting 
our domestic aflTairs satisfactorily. Justly or unjustly, it is a fact that we have 
been losing all our prestige as a people capable of self-government. Our impru¬ 
dences and our excesses have caused foreigners to judge us as without judgment and 
without true patriotism, our own intemperance in judging one another perhaps 
contributing no little to this lamentable result. 

Our communal and social problems are to be among the greatest problems of 
the generation just moving on to the stage of action. Th^e attitude of the various 
communities toward one another , and particularly of the two major communities 
toward each other will be the chief problem. Already, it is imperatively demanding 
a solution. Gradually, as the years have passed, a separation has been going on 
but never so rapidly as of late* Each has come to regard the other as an enemy, 
with no interests in common, conceiving rather that what is for the interests of one 
must necessarily be to the detriment of the other. It is indeed time to waken up 
to these facts and conditions ; for they must be squarely met 

Our big men to-day as of yore think of the country, and wnat they could 
make it and not what they could make out of it. The right sort of Indian Isn’t 
extinct by any means. And invisible among our four hundred millions there is a 
quiet legion, living untainted in the depths. Away down deep there’s a cry of 
kinship in each one of us; and that the one nor the other hears it, has been as 
much the fault of'the one as of the other. We see that very well now. We must 
thrash out together the way to an understanding ; an agreement is not in the least 
necessary. We could agree to differ, for that matter, with perfect cordiality, but an 
understanding we must reach. Go course, we have a family quarrel, but we are a 
family all the same, and a fine one, too. We know each other, we visit each other, 
we write letters, send presents. We, in short, have joined hands from one generation 
to another. There is a permanent something within us—a Greater feelf—a permanent 
something, which has created all the religions all over the earth from the beginning, 
and of which Islam and Hinduism themselves are merely two of the present 
temples. *'Wheiever 1 look”, once said Ramkrishna, who was one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our time, for he taught that every religion is true and a 
possible way of reaching God,—"Wherever 1 look, I see men quarrelling in the 
name of religion—Hindus, Mohamedans, Brahmins, Vaishnavas and the rest. But 
they never reffect that he who is called Krishna is also called 8iva, and bears the 
name of the Primal Energy, Jesus, and Allah—the same Rama with a thousand 
names.” In this message is a means of ending those bitter feuds and quarrels 
which in the name of religion have been, and still are a curse to humankind. 

Our life is full of discord ; but by forbearance this same discord can be 

turned to harmony. It must be left to time and the impulse of educational 

influences to afford the opportunity for the subsidence of fundamental differences. 

Therefore, it is not so much a question of legislation or of education and right 

doing. Whatever India’s political evolution—whether on linguistic bases or any 
other—the problem of minorities will remain. The minority communities are the 
majority communities’ sacred trust. The good of the whole depends upon the ^ood 
of each, and the good of each makes the good of the whole. Let toe majorities, 
then, attend to the safeguarding of the religion, language and culture of the 
minorities and let there be a proper representation or the mindrities in the 
respective legislatures and serviceB and the whole will take care of itself. Let 
each individual, irrespective of caste or creed, minority or majority, work in 
harmony with every otter in the various spheres of the activities of Oxeir Provinces 
and {States and harmony will pervade the whole. The old theory of competition— 
tha^ in order to have great advancement, gieat progress, we must have great 
competition to induce it—is as false as it is savage and detrimental in its nature. 
We are just reaching that point where the vriBer men and women are beginning to 
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•ee its falsity. They are recognising the fact that not competition, but co-operation, 
reciprocity, is the great, the true |)Ower—to climb, not by attempting to drag* to 
keep down one’s fellows, but by aiding them, and being ini turn aided by them, 
thus combining, and so multiplying the power of all instead of wasting a large 
part one against the other* Each is but a part, a member, of the great civil body ; 
and no member, let alone the entire body, can be perfectly at ease, when any other 
part is in disease. No one part of the community, no one part of the nation, can 
stand alone ; all are dependent, interdependent. This is the uniform teaching of 
history from the remotest times in the past right through to the present. A 
most admirable illustration of this fact—^if indeed the word ’'admirable'’ can be 
used in connection with a matter so deplorable—is our trouble to-day* We will 
all be wise in our time to learn from experiences of thig terrific nature. That the 
the combination of the various communities is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
is reason rather for serious effort to overcome it, than for impatiently rejecting all 
overtures for a friendly settlement. The ordinary every day experiences of life 
show quite clearly that human intercourse is possible because of a similarity 
between the different minds. The capacity to understand a common language to 
engage in co-operation for the satisfaction of common needs these and a thousand 
other things reveal an essential likeness which transcends the elements of diversity 
and of opposition. Yet beyond these similarities, the very nature of many of the 
diversities is such that they are able to fit together to make a wider and richer 
whole. I believe that the key to India’s salvation lies with our Indian Bulers. The 
Indian Ruler of to-day, whether he be of the same race as his people or not, is 
still regarded as their Ma Bap as he was thousands of years ago. His word is 
above dispute and his merest wish is a command. He is the sun of the local 
firmament, and his office is inseparable from his person : his features . are familiar 
in every village, and it is bis personal festivals, his birthdays and his wedding-days, 
that are the great holidays of the people, and lend colour and interest to their 
lives* Born to such leadership, we may look to them with confidence to continue 
to accord sympathy and support to the purposes of a conference such as this, 
convened on toe initiative of His Highness Maharaja Bhrimant Badashiv Rao 
Khase Baheb Pawar of Dewas Junior. 


The All India Jat Conference 

31st. Session—Lahore—27th. March 1943 

Proceedings and Resolntions 

A call to the Jats of India to organise themselves for the protection of their 
political and economic rights and as a martial race to make an all-out effort for 
the successful prosecution of the war was made by Captain Naunihal Singh, 
Member of the National a Defence Council, in the course of his presidential address 
at the annual session of the all-India Jat Conference which opened at Lahore on 
the a7th. March 1948. 

The Conference concluded its session on the next day, the 28th. March in the 
afternoon after passing a series of resolutions including the one moved by Bir Chhoturam 
Revenue Minister, Punjab, calling upon the Jats to assemble on one platform irres- 
p^tive of their rdigious faiths and to organise a central Jat organisation in the 
Punjab with branches in all districts. 

Sir Chhoturam made an appeal for two lakhs of rupees to be utilised on the 
organisation of the Jat community to safe-guard their political and economic rights. 
In response to the^appeal donations amounting to Rs. 12,000 were announced en 
the spot. 

Another resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Chaudhari Riasat Ali, M.L.A., 
strongly urged the Government not to control the prices of food grains. It also 
adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. Chaudhari TiJeka Ram, M.L.A., promising co* 
operation to other political organisations for the attainment of independence by all 
constitutional means. 

Captain Naunihal Singh, member of the National Defence Council, in his 
concluding remarks, advised the Jats to maintain their glorious martial traditions 
by offering unstinted support in the successful prosecution of the war. 



Mahatma GandhTs Fast 


India Governinent’s Communique 

Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast of th^ee weeks’ duration from the lOth of 
February 1048, A Government of India Press Communique issued in this connection 
said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during it, Mahatma 
Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the water drinkable, 
as his wish was not to fast to death but to survive the ordeal. Gandhiji intended 
originally to start his fast on February 9, but later changed the date to the 10th. 
The following is the full text of the communique: 

**Mr. Gandhi has informed H.E. the Viceroy that he proposes to undertake a 
fast of three weeks’ duration from February 10. it is to be a fast according to 
capacity, and during it Mr. Gandhi proposes to add juices of citrus fruit to water 
to make water drinkable, as his wish is not to fast to death but to survive the 
ordeal. 

’’The Government of India deplore the use of the weapon of fasting to achieve 
political ends. There can, in their judgment, be no justification for it, and Mr. 
Gandhi has himself admitted in the past that it contains an element of coercion. 

*‘'rhe Government of India can only express their regret that Mr. Gandhi 
should think it necessary to employ such a weapon on this occasion and should 
seek justification for it in anything which Government may have said or done in 
connexiou with the movement initiated by him and his co-workers in the 
Congress Party. 

*‘The Government of India have no intention on their part of allowing the fast 
to deflect their * policy. Nor will they be responsible for its consequences on Mr. 
GandhVa health. They cannot prevent Mr. Gandhi from fasting. It was their wish, 
however, that if he decided to do so, he should do so as a free man and under 
his own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly that the responsibility for any fast 
and its consequences rested exclusively with him. 

“They accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he would be released for the 
purpose and for the duration of the fast of which he bad notified them, and with 
nim any members of the Party living with him who may wish to accompany him. 
Mr. Gandhi in reply has expressed his readiness to abandon his intended fast if 
released, failing which be will fast in detention. In other words it is now clear that 
only his unconditional release could prevent him from fasting. This, the Govern¬ 
ment of India are not prepared to concede. Their position remains the same, that 
is to say, they are ready to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and duration 
of his fast. But if Mr. Gandhi is not prepared to take advantage of that fact and 
if he fasts while in detention, he does so solely on his own responsibility and at 
his own risk. He would be at liberty in that event to have bis own medical 
attendants, and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of Govern¬ 
ment during its period. 

Gbiqin And Development op Movement 


’*Tbe Government of India propose to issue, in due course, a full statement 
on the origin and development ot the movement which was initiated in August last, 
and the measures which Government have been compelled to adopt to deal with it, 
but they think this is a suitable occasion for a brief review of the events of the 
last few months. 

“Mr. Gandhi in his correspondence with the Viceroy has repudiated all res¬ 
ponsibility for the consequences which have flowed from the 'Quit India’ demand 
which he and the Congress Party have put forward. This oontention will not bear 
examination. Mr. GandhVa own statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the existing order and referred to the struggle. 
*as a fight to the finish,’ in the course of which he would not 'hesitate to . run any 
risk, however great.’ As much has been made of his ofifer to meet t^e Viceroy, 
it is necessary to point out that at a Press interview on July 14, after the Working 
(^mmittee resolution was passed, Mr. Gandhi stated that there was no room left in 
rae proposal for withdrawal or negotiation, there was no question of one more 
chance : after all it was an open rebellion which was to be as short and as swift 
as possible. 

“His last message was ’do or die*’ The speeches of those most closely 
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issociated with Mr* Gandhi have been even more explicit, and have given a 
clear indication of what the Oongreea High Command had in mind in launching 
their attack—an attack which would, if realised, have moat seriously imperillea 
the whole cause of the United Nations-against Government as by law established 
and against the agencies and services by which the life of the country was 
being conducted, in a period, be it noted, of exceptional stress and strain, and 
of grave danger to India from Japanese aggression. 

Circular Of July 29 

**The instructions issued by the various Congress organisations, contained 
In leaflets which were found to be freely circulating in almost every part of India 
and which, on the evidence, cannot all be disowned as unauthorised, gave specific 
directions as to the methods which were to be employed for bringing the 
administration to a stand-still. 

*The circular of July 29 emanating from the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee is an instance in point. It is noteworthy in this connexion that in 
widely separated areas all over the country identical methods^of attacks on railways 
and other communications were employed, requiring the use of special implements 
and highly technical knowledge. Control rooms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for special attention, and destruction of telegraph and telephone 
lines and equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted careful planning 
and close knowledge of their working. If these manifestations of rebellious 
activities are to be regarded as the result not of Congress teachings, but as a 
manifestation of the popular resentment against the arrest of Mr. Gahdhi and 
the Congress leaders, the question may well be asked to which section of the 
public the tens of thousands of men engaged in these violent and subversive 
activities belonged. If it is claimed that it is not Congressmen who have been 
responsible, it would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the blame were to be 
laid on non-Congress elements. The country is, in effect, asked to believe that 
those who own allegiance to the Congress Party have behaved in an exemplary 
non-violent manner and that it is persons who are outside the Congress fold who 
have registered their resentment at the arrest of the leaders of a movement which 
they did not profess to follow. 

**A more direct answer to the argument is to be bad in the fact that known 
Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged in incitements to violence, or 
in prosecuting Congress activities which have led to grave disorders. 

“That political parties and groups outside the Congress Party have no delu¬ 
sions on the subject may be judged from the categorical way In which they have 
dissociated themselves from the movement, and condemned the violence to which 
it has given rise. In particular, the Muslim League has, on more than one 
occasion, emphasised the character and intentions of the policy pursued by the 
Congress Party. As early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee 
of the League expressed the view reiterated many times since, that by. the slogan 
'Quit India' what was really meant was supreme control of the government of the 
country by the Congress, and that the mass civil disobedience movement had 
result^ in lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property. 

“Other elements in the political life of the country have express^ themselves 
in a similar vein, and if followers of the Congress persist in their contention that 
the resultant violence was no part of their policy or programme, they are doing 
BO against the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

“Mr Gandhi in his letter to the Viceroy has sought to fasten responsibility 
on the Goverment of India. The Government of India emphatically repudiate this 
suggestion. It is clearly preposterous to contend that it is they who are responsible 
for the violence of the last few months which so gravely disorganised the normal 
life of the country—and, incidentially, aggravated the difficulties of the food 
situation—at a time when the united energies of the people might have been 
devoted to the vital task of repelling tlie enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freedom of India, the Commonwealth and the world.” 

Litilithgow-Gandhi Correspondence 

The following is the correspondence which passed between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr* Gandhi, Mr. Gandhi agreed to the publication of his personal 
letters of December 31, 1942, and January 19. 1943. 

Mr. Gandhi's Letter to Viceroy— Year's Eve^ ms 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

This is a very personal letter. I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel 
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I have harboured againat you, but I muBt not allow the old year to expire without 
diBburdening myBeli of what is ranking in my breast against you. 1 had thought 
wo were friends and should still love to think so. However, what has happened 
Binoe the 9th of August last makes me wonder whether you still regard me as a 
friend. I have perhaps not come in such close touch with any other occupant 
of your gadi as with you. 

Your arrest of me, the communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Eajaji 
and the reasons given therefor, Mr, Amery's attack on me and much else I can 
catalogue to show that at some stage or other you must have suspected my hona 
ftdea . Mention of other Congressmen in the same connexion is by the way. I 
seem to be the fons et origo of all the evils imputed to the Congress. If I have not 
ceased to be your friend why did you not before taking drastic action, send for me, 
tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? I am quite 
capable of seeing myself as others see me but in this case i have failed hopelessly. 
I find that all the statements made about me in Government quarters in this 
connexion contain palpable departures from truth. I have so much fallen from 
grace that I could not establish contact with a dying friend. I mean Prof. Bhansali 
who is fasting in regard to the Chimur aftair, and I am expected to condemn the 
so-called violence of some people reputed to be Congressmen, although I have no 
data for such condemnation save the heavily censored reports of newspapers. I 
must own that I thoroughly distrust these reports. I coiild write much more but 
1 must not lengthen my tale of woe. I am sure that what I have said is enough 
to enable you to fill in details. 

Law Of Satyaguaha 

You know I returned to India from S. Africa at the end of 1914 with a mission 
which came to me in 1906, namely, to spread truth and non-violence among man¬ 
kind in the place of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. The law of satya* 
graha knows no defeat. Prison is one of the many ways of spreading the message, 
but it has its limits. You have placed me in a palace where every reasonable 
creature comfort is ensured. I have freely partaken of the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never as a pleasure, in the hope that some day those that have the power 
will realise that they have wronged innocent men. 1 have given myself 6 months. 
The period is drawing to a close, so is my patience. The law of satyagraha, as 1 
know it, prescribes a remedy in such moments of trial. In a sentence it is ‘crucify 
the flesh by fasting.” That same law forbids its use except as a last resort. I 
do not want to use it if I can avoid it. This is the way to avoid it. Convince me 
of my error or errors and I shall make ample umends. You can send for me or 
Bend someone who knows your mind and carry conviction. 4'biTe are many other 
ways if you have the will. May I expect an early reply ? May the New Year 
bring peace to us all. 

I am, your sincere friend, 

M, K, Gandhi. 

The Viceroy ‘8 Revly—J anuary 13^ 1943 

Thank you for your personal letter of December 31, which I have just received. 
I fully accept its personal character and f welcome its frankness, And my 
reply will he as you would wish it to be, as frank and as entTrciy personal as your 
letter itself. 

I was glad to have your letter, for, to be as open with you as our previous 
relations justify, I have been profoundly depressed during recent months, first by 
the policy that was adopted by the Congress in August, secondly, because while 
that policy gave rise as it was obvious it must, throughout the country to violence 
and crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggression) no word 
of condemnation for that violence and crime should have come from you or from 
the Working Committee. When you were first at Poona I knew that you were not 
receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explaining your silence. When arrange¬ 
ments were made that you and the Working Committee should have such news¬ 
papers as you desired I felt certain that the details those newspapers contained of 
what was happening would shock and distress you as much as it has us all, and 
that you would be anxious to make your condemnation of it categorical and 
widely known. , . , 

But that was not the case : and it has been a real disappointment to me, all 
the more when I think of these murders, the burning alive of police offloials, the 
Wrecking of trains, the destruction of property, the misleading of these young 
students which has done so much harm to India’s good name, and to the Congress 

4 ) 
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Patty. You may take it from me that the newspaper accounts you mention are 
well founded—I only wish they were not for the story is a bad one* I well 
know the immense weight of your great authority in the Congress movement and 
with the party and those who follow its lead and I wish I could feel, again speaking 
very frankly, that a heavy responsibility did not rest on you. (And unhappily, 
while the initial responsibility rests with the leaders, others have to bear the 
consequences, whether as law-breakers, with the results that that involves, or as 
the victims). 

Blit if I am right in reading your letter to mean that in the light of what has 
happened you wish to retrace your steps and dissociate yourself from the policy 
of last summer you have only to let me kpow and I will at once consider the 
matter further, and if I have failed to understand your object you must not hesitate 
to let me know without delay in what respect I have done so and tell me what 
positive suggestion you wish to put to me. You know me well enough after these 
many years to believe that I shall bo only too concerned to read with the same 
close attention as ever any message which I receive from you to give it the fullest 
weight, and to approach it with the deepest anxiety to understand your feeling and 
your motives. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Second iMvvm - January 19, 1943 

I received your kind letter of the 13th instant yesterday at 2-30 p.m. I had 
almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my imj)atience. 

Your letter gladderjs me to find that I have not lost caste with you. i 

My letter of 3l8t December was a growl against you. Yours is a counter- 
growl. It means that you maintain that you were right in arreslirjg me and you 
were sorry for the oniiasioiis of which, in your opinion, I whs guilty. 

The inference you draw from my letter is, I am afraid, not correct. I have 
re-read your letter in the light of your interpretation but I have failed to find your 
meaning in it. I wanted to fast and should still want to, if nothing comes out of 
our correspondence and I have to be a helpless witness to what is going on in the 
country, including the privations of the millions owing to the universal scarcity 
Stalking the land. 

If 1 do not accept your interpretation of my letter, you want me to make a 
positive suggestion. This, I might be able to do, only if you put me among the 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

If I could be convinced of my error or worse of which you are evidently 
aware I should need to consult nobody so far as my own action is concerned, to 
make a full and open confession and make ample amends. Hut I have not any 
conviction of error. I wonder it you saw my letter to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of ‘^3rd September, 1942. I adln re to what I have said in it and 
in my letter to you of 14th August 1942. 

Of course, 1 deplore the happenings which have taken place since 9th August 
last. But have I not laid the whole blame for them at the door of the Government 
of India ? Moreover, I could not express any opinion on events which I cannot 
influence or control and of which 1 have but a one-sided account. You are bound 
prirna facie to accept the accuracy of reports that may be placed before you by your 
departmental heads. But you will not expect me to do so. Such reports have before 
now often proved fallible. It was for that reason that in my letter of 31st Decem¬ 
ber I pleaded with you to convince me of the correctness of the information on 
which your conviction was based. You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental 
difficulty in making the statement you have expected me to make. 

This, however, I can say from the housetop- that I am as confirmed a believer 
in non-violence as I have ever been. You may not know that any vi6lence on the 
part of Oongress workers I have condemned openly and unequivocally. I have even 
done public penance more than once, I must not worry you with examples. The 
point I wish to make is that on every such occasion I was a free man. 

This time, the retracing as I have submitted lies with the Government. You 
will forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging yours. I am certain that 
nothing but good would have resulted if you had stayed your hand and granted me 
the interview which I had announced on the night of the 8th August I was to seek. 
But that was not to be. Here, may I remind you that the Government of India 
have before now owned their mistakes ? As for instance, in the Punjab when the 
late General Dyer was condemned ; in the United Provinces when a corner of a 
mosque in Oawnpore was restored; and in Bengal when Partition wa^ Annulled^ All 
theee things were done in spite of great and previous mob violence, 
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To Bum up • 

If you want me to act singly, convince me that I was wrong and I will 
make ample amends. 

If you want me to make any proposal on behalf of the Congress you should 
put me among the Congress Working Commitse members. 1 do plead with you to 
make up your mind to end the impasse. 

If I am obscure or have not answered your letter fully please point out the 
omissions and I shall make an attempt to give you satisfaction. 

I have no mental reservation. 

I find that my letters to you are sent through the Government of Bombay. 
This procedure must involve some loss of time. As time is of the essence in this 
matter, perhaps you will issue instructions that my letters to you may be sent 
directly by the Superintendent of this camp. 

Viceroy On Congress & The Disturbances— 25 , 1943 

Many thanks for your personal letter of the Ulth January, which I have mst 
received, and which I need not say 1 havi^ read with close care and attention. But 
I am still, I fear, in the dark. I made clear to you in my last letter that, however 
reluctantly the course of events and my familiarity with what has been taking 
place has left me no choice but to regard the Congress mevement, and you as its 
authorised and fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August, as responsible for the sad campaign of violence and crime, and revolution¬ 
ary activity which has done so much harm, and so much injury to Indians credit, 
since last August. 1 note what you say about non-violence. I am very glad to 
read your unequivocal condemnation of violemie, and I am well aware of the impor¬ 
tance which you have given to that article ol your creed in the past but the events 
of these last months, and even the events that are happening today show that it 
has not met with the full support of certain, at any rate, of your followers, and the 
mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which you have advocated is 
no answer to the relations of those who have lost their lives, and to those themsel¬ 
ves who have lost their property or suff. red severe injury as a result of violent 
activities on the part of Congress and its supporters. And 1 cannot. I fear, accept 
as an answer your suggestion that “the whole blame’^ has been laid by you yourself 
at the door of the Government of India. We are dealing with facts in this matter 
and they have to be faced. 

And while, as I made clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from 
you anything that you have to say or any specific proposition that you may have 
to make, the position remains that it is not the Government of India, but Congress 
and yourself, that are on their justification in this matter. 

If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you repudiate or dissociate 
yourself from the resolution of the 9th August and the policy which that resolution 
represents and;if you can give me appropriate assurances as regards the future, I 
shall, I need not say, be very ready to consider the matter further. It is of course 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not, I know, take it amiss 
that I should make that clear in the idainest possible words. 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communication from 
you should be sent through him, which will, 1 trust, reduce delay in its transmis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Third Letter—/ awwarj/ 29 , 1943 

I must thank you warmly for your prompt reply to my letter of 19th instant. 

1 wish I could agree with you that your letter is clear. I am sure you do not wish 
to imply by clearness simply that you bold a particular opinion strongly. I have 
pleaded and would continue to plead, till the last breath, that you should at least 
make an attempt to convince me of the validity of the opinion you hold that the 
August Resolution of the Congress is responsible for the popular violence that 
broke out on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after the wholesale 
arrest of principal Congress workers. Was not the drastic and unwarranted action 
of the Government responsible for the reported violence ? 

You have not even said what part of the August Resolution is bad or offensive 
in your opinion. Tliat Resolution is in no way a retraction by the Congress of its 
policy of non-violence. It is definitely against Fascism in every shape or form. It 
tenders co-operation in the war effort unaer circumstances which alone can make 
effective ana nationwide co-operation possible. 

Is all this open to reproach ? Objection may be raised to that clause of the 
Resolution which contemplated civil disobedience: but that itself cannot constitute 
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an objection aioce the principle of civil disobedience is impliedly conceded in what 
is known as the “Gandhi-Irwin Pact.” Even that civil disobedience was not to be 
started before knowing the result of the meeting for which I was to seek from you 
an appointment. 

Then, take the unproved, and in my opinion, improvable, charges hurled 
against the Oongress and me by so responsible a minister as the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Surely I can say with safety that it is for Government to justify their action 
by solid evidence not by mere ipae dixit. 

But yon throw in my face the facts of murders by persons reputed to be 
Congressmen. I see the fact of murders as clearly, I hope, as you do. My answer 
is that the Government goaded the people to the point of madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referred to. ^J'hat violence is 
not any the lees so because it is organised on a s^^ale so gigantic that it displaces 
the Mosaic Law of truth for truth by that of 10,000 for 1—not to mention the 
corollary of the Mosaic liaw, i.e.^ of non'resistance as enunciated by Jesus Christ, 
I cannot interpret in any other manner the repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woe the privations of the poor millions due to India-wide 
scarcity which 1 cannot help thinking might have been largely mitigated, if not 
altogether prevented, had there been a bonafide National Government responsible 
to a popularly elected assembly. 

If then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must resort to the law 
prescribed for satyagrabis, namely, a fast according to capacity. I must commence 
after the early morning breakfast of February 8 a fast for ‘J1 days ending on the 
morning of March 2. Usually, during my fasts I take water with the addition of 
of salts. Blit nowadays, my system refuses water. This time, therefore, 1 propose 
to add juices of citrus fruit to make water drinkable. For my wish is not to 
fast unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can be ended 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

I am not marking this letter personal as I did the two previous ones. They 
were in no way confidential. They were a mere personal appeal. 

The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the very material fact 
that the Congress by its August Kcsolution asked nothing for itself. All its 
demands were for the whole people. As you soould be aware the Congiess was 
willing and })repared for the Government inviting Q, A, Jtnnah to form a National 
Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the 
duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly, 
Being isolated from the Working Committee except fehrimali Sarojini Devi^ I 
do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not likely to have changed 
its mind. 

Lord Linlithgow’s February 5 th , i 9 iS , 

Many thanks for your letter of January 29, which I have just received. I hjve 
read, as always, with great care and with every anxiety to follow your mind 
and to do full justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the respon¬ 
sibility of Congress and of yourself personally for the lamentable disorders of last 
autumn remains unchaned. 

2. In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left roe no 
choice but to regard the Congress movements and you as its authorized and fully 
empowered leader at the time of the decision of last August as responsible for the 
campaign of violence and crime that subsequently broke out. In reply, you have 
reiterated your request that 1 should attempt to convince you that my opinion is 
correct. 1 would readily have responded earlier to that request were it not that 
your letters have no indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you sought the information with an open mind. In each of them you have ex¬ 
pressed profound distrust of the published reports of the recent happenings, i^lthough 
in your last letter, on the basis of the same information, you have not hesitated 
to lay the whole blame for them on the Government of India. In the same letter, 
you have stated that I cannot expect you to accept the accuracy of the official 
reports on which I rely. It is not, therefore, clear tp me how you expect or eyer 
deaire me to convince you of anything. But in fact, the Government of India have 
never made any secret of their reasons for holding the Congress and its leaders 
respoMible for the deplorable acts of violence, sabotage and terrorism that have 
ocoured since the Congress Besolution of August 8 declared a “mass struggle’’ faq 
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support of its demands, appointed you as its lesder and au^Kprised all Congress¬ 
men to act for themselves in the event of interference with thd^ of the 

movement. 

Concerted Plan 

A body which passes a Resolution in such terms is hardly entitled to disclaim 
responsibility for any events that followed it. There is evidence that you and your 
friends expected this policy to lead to violence and that you were prepared to 
condone it, and that the violence that ensued formed part‘d of a concerted plan, 
conceived long before the arrest of Congress leaders, 'ihe general nature of the 
case against the Congress has been publicly staled by the Home Member, Govern¬ 
ment of India, in his speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on September 
15 last, and if you need further information I would refer you to it. 

I enclose a complete copy in case the Press versions that you must have seen 
were not sutheient. 1 need only add that all the mass of evidence that has since 
come to light has confirmed the conclusions then reached. I have ample infor¬ 
mation that the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions, 
circulated in the name of the All-India Congress Committee ; that well-known 
Congressmen have organised and freely taken i^ait in acts of violence and murder ; 
and that, even now, an underground Congress organisation exists in which, among 
others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee plays a promiment 
part, and which is actively engaged iu planning the bomb outrages and other acts 
of terrorism that have disgusted the whole country. If we do not act on all this 
information, or make it publicly known, it is because the time is not yet ripe ; 
but you may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be 
met sooner or later, and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the world if you can. And if, in the meanwhile, you yourself, 
by any action such as you now appear to be contemplating, attempt to find an 
easy way out, the judgment will go against you by default. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

B. I have read with some surprise your statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly conceded in the Delhi settlement of March 5 . 19J1, which 
you refer to as the ‘’Gandhi-Irwin Pact.” I have again looked at the document, 
its basis was that civil disobedience would be “effectively discontinued” and that 
certain reciprocal action would be taken by Government. It was inherent in such a 
document that it should take notice .of the existence of civil disobedience. But I 
can find nothing in it to suggest that civil disobedience was recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate. And I cannot make it too plain that it is not 
BO regarded by my Government. 

4. To accept the point of view which you put forward would be to concede that 
the authorised Government of the country, on which lies the responsibility for 
maintaining peace and good order, should allow subversive and revolutionary 
movements, described by you yourself as open rebellion, to take place unchallenged ; 
that they should allow preparations for violence, for the interruption of commu¬ 
nications, for attacks on innocent persons, for the murder of police officers and 
others to proceed unchecked. My Government and 1 are open indeed to the charge 
that we should have taken drastic action at an earlier stage against yon and against 
the Congress leaders. But my anxiety and that of my Government, has throughout been 
to give you, and to give the Cougress orgauisatiou, every possible opportunity to with¬ 
draw from the position which you have decided to take up. Your statements of last June 
and July, the original resolution of tbe Working Committee of July 14, and your 
declaration on the same day that there was no room left for negotiations, and 
that after all, it was an open rebellion, are all of them grave and significant, even 
without your final exhortation to “do or die.” But with a' patience that was 
perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of tbe All-India 
Congress Committee made it clear that there could be no further toleration of the 
Congress attitude if Government was to discharge its responsibility to the people 
of India. 

5. Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard to your 
health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now have it in mind 
to take. 1 hope and pray that wiser counsels may yet prevail with ^ou. But the 
decision whether or not to undertake a fast with its attendant risks is clearly one 
that must be taken by you alone, and the responsibility for which and ^r its 
consequences must rest on you alone. I trust sincrely that in the light of what 1 
have Said you may think better of your resolution; and I would welcome a decision 
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on your part to think better of it, not only because of my own natural reluctance 
to see you wilfully risk jonr life, but because 1 regard the use of a fast for politi¬ 
cal purposes as a from of political blackmail ( Himaa ) for which there can he no 
moral justification, and understood from your own previous writings that this was 
also your view. 

Mb. Gandhi’s Fourth Letter—F efcruar^/ 7, 1943 

I have to thank you for your long reply dated February 5 last. 1 would take your 
last point first, namely, the contemplated fast wich begins on February 9. Your 
letter, from a satyagrahi’s standpoint, is an invitation to fast. No doubt the res¬ 
ponsibility for the step, and its consequences will be solely mine. You have allowed 
an expression to slip from your pen for which I was unprepared. In 
the concluding sentence of the second paragraph you describe the step as an attempt 
“to find an easy way put,” That you, as a friend, can impute such a base and 
cowardly motive to me passes comprehension. You have also described it as “a 
form of political blackmail.^’ And you quote my previous writings on the subject 
against me. I abide by my writings. I hold that there is nothing inconsistent in 
them with the contemplated step. 1 wonder whether you have yourself read those 
writings. 

I do claim that I have approached you with an open mind when I asked you 
to convince me of my error. ‘‘Profound distrust*' of the published reports is in no 
way inconsistent with my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that I —I leave my friends out for the moment 
—“expected this policy to lead to violence,” that I was ‘prepared to condone it,“ 
and that ‘'the violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan conceived long 
before the arrest of Congress leaders.” 1 have seen no evidence in support of such 
a serious charge. You admit that part of the evidence has yet to be published. The 
speech of the Home Member, of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech of the prosecution counsel and nothing more. It 
contains unsupported imputations against Congressmen. Of course, he has described 
the violent outburst in graphic language; but he has not said why it took place 
when it did. You have condemned men and women before trying them and hearing 
their defence. fcSurely there is nothing wrong in my asking you to show me the 
evidence on which you hold them guilty. What you say in your letter carries no 
conviction, Proof should correspond to the canons of English jurisprudence. 

If the wife of a member of the Working Committee is actively engaged in 
^'planning the bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism,” she should be tried 
before a court of law and punished if found guilty. The lady you refer to could 
only have done things attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of August 
9 last, which I have dared to describe as leonine violence. 

You say that the lime is not yet ripe to publish the charges against the Con- 

g ress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being found baseless when 
ley are put before an impartial tribunal ? Or that some of the condemned persons 
might have died in the meanwhile, or that some of the evidence that the living can 
produce might become unavailable ? 

Principle of Civil Disobedience 

I reiterate the statement that the principle of civil disobedience implicitly 
conceded in the settlement of March 5,1931, arrived at beween the then Viceroy on 
behalf of the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope 
you know that the principal Congressmen were discharged before that settlement 
was even thought of. Certain reparations were made to Congressmen under that 
settlement. Civil disobedience was discontinued on certain conditions being fulfilled 
by the Government. That by itself was in my opinion, an acknowledgment of its 
legitimacy» of course under given circumstances. It, therefore, seems somewhat 
strange to find you maintain that civil disobedience “cannot be recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate” by your Government. You ignore the practice 
of the British Government which has recognised this legitimacy under the name of 
"‘passive resistance.” 

Lastly you read into my letters a meaning which is wholly inconsistent with 
my declaration, in one of them, of adherence to unadulterated non-violence, for, 
you say in your letter under reply tnat “acceptance of my point of view would 
to concede that the authorised Government of the country on which lies the 
responsibilitieB for maintaining peace and good order, should allow movements to 
take place that would admit preparations for violence, interruption of communtca- 
tjlpns, for attacks on innocent persons, for murders of police officers an4 others to 
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proceed unchecked.” I must be a strange friend of yours whom you believe to be 
capable of asking for recognition of such things as lawful. 

I have not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views and statements 
attributed to me. This is not the place, nor the time, for such a reply. I have 
only picked out those things which in my opinion, demanded an immediate answer. 
You nave left me no loophole for escaping the ordeal I have set before myself. I 
begin it on February 9 with the clearest possible conscience. Despite your descri¬ 
ption of it as “a form of political blackmail,” it is on ray part meant to be an 
appeal to the highest tribunal for justice which I have failed to secure from you. 
If I do not survive the ordeal, 1 shall go to the .Judgment Seat with the fullest 
faith in my innocence. Posterity will judge between you as representative of an 
all-powerful Government and me as a humble man who has tried to serve his 
country and humanity through it. 

My last letter was written against time, and, therefore, a material paragraph 
went in as postscript. I now send herewith a fair copy typed by Peareylal who 
has taken Mahadeo Desai’s place. You will find the postscript paragraph restored 
to the place where it should have been. 

Annexures 

The following annexures containing Mr. OandhVs letter to the Viceroy on 
August 14 last, the Viceroy's reply thereto, and Mr. OandhVs letter to the 
Secretary, Home Department Government of India, New Delhi, were released for 
publication with the Gandhi-Viceroy correspondence. 

Annexurb 1—Mr. Gandhi's letter— 14 , 194,2 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

The Government of India were wrong in precipitating the crisis. The 

Government Resolution justifying this step is full of distortions and misrepresen¬ 

tations. That you have the approval of your Indian colleagues can have no 
significance except this that in India you can always command such services. That 
co-operation is an additional justification for the demand of withdrawal irrespective 
of what people and parties may say. 

The Government of India should have waited at least till the time I inaugurated 
mass action. I have publicly stated that I fully contemplated sending you a letter 

before taking concrete action. It was to be an appeal to you for an impartial 

examination of the Congress case. As you know the Congress has readily filled in 
every omission that has been discovered in the conception of its demand, 8o could 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you had given me the opportunity. The 
precipitate action of the Government Uads one to think that they were afraid that 
the extreme caution and gradualness with which the Congress was moving towards 
direct action might make world opinion veer round to the Congress as it had 
already begun doing, and expose the hollowness of the grounds for the Govern¬ 
ment's rejection of the Congress demand. They should surely have waited for an 
authentic report of ray speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing 
of the resolution by the A.l.C.C. You would have found in them that I would 
not hastily begin action. You should have taken advantage of the interval 
foreshadowed in them, and explored every possibility of satisfying the Congress 
demand. 

I’he Resolution savs : “The Government of India havo waited patiently in the 
hope that wiser counsels might prevail. They have been disappointed in that hope.” 
I suppose “wiser counsels” here means abandonment of its demand by the Congress. 
Why should the abandonment of the demand, legitimate at all times, be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee independence to India ? Is it a challenge 
that could only be met by immediate repression instead of patient reasoning 
with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is a long drah upon 
the credulity of mankind to say that the acceptance of the demand would plunge 
India into confusion. Anyway the summary rejection of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into confusion. The Congress was making every 
efiToit to identify India with the Allied cause. 

The Government Resolution 

The Government Resolution says: “The Govern or* General in Council 
has been aware too for some days past of dangerous preparations 
by the Congress Party for unlawful and, in some cases, violept 
activities directed among other things to interruption of communications and 
public utility services, the organisation of strikes tampering with the loyalty of 
Government servants and interference with defence measures including recruitment.” 
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This is a grOBfi distortion of the reality. Violence was never contemplated at afty 
stage A definition of what could be included in nonviolent action has been 
interpreted in a sinieter and subtle manner, as if the Oongiess was preparing for 
Solent action. Kverything was openly discuHsed among Congress circles for 
nothing was to be done secretly. And why is it tampering with your loyalty 
if 1 ask you to give up a job which is harming the British people ? 

Instead of publiahing behind the backs of principal Congressmen the mislead¬ 
ing paragraphs, the Government, immediately they came to know of the “pi;eparations” 
should have brought to book the parties concerned witli the preparations. That 
would have been the appropriate course. By their unsupported allegations in the 
Resolution they have laid themselves open to the charge of unfair dealing. 

The Congress movemimt was intended to evoke in the people the measure of 
sacrifice sutficient to compel attention. It was intended to demonstrate what 
measure of popular support it bad. Was it wise at this time of the day to seek to 
suppress a popular movement avowedly non-violent ? 

Congress Offer 


The Government Resolution further says; “The Congress is not Indias mouth 
piece. Yet in the interests of securing their own dominance and in pursuit of 
their totalitarian policy its leaders have constantly impeded the efforts made to 
bring India to full nationhood.” It is a gross libel thus to accuse the oldest 
national organisation of India. This language lies ill in the mouth of a Govern¬ 
ment which has, as can be proved from published records, consistently thwarted 
every national effort for attaining freedom, and sought to suppress the Congress 

by hook or by crook. ^ , . , . . .u n 

The Government of India have not condescended to consider the Congress offer 
that if simultaneously with the declaration of the independence of India, they could 
not trust the Congress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 
the Muslim League to do so and that any national government formed by the 
League would be loyally accepted by the Congress. Such an offer is hardly consis¬ 
tent with the change of totalitarianism against the Congress. 

Let me examine the Government offer. *Tt is that as soon as hostilities 
cease India shall devise for herself with full freedom of decision and on a 
basis’ embracing all and not only a single party, the form of government 
which she regards as most suited to her conditions.” Has this offer 
any reality about it ? All parties hav^e not agreed now. Will it be any more 
possible after the war ? And if the parties have to act before independence is in 
their hands? Parties grow up like mushrooms, for without proving th.ir repiesen- 

tativo character, the Goveruraent will welcome them ns they have done in the past 

and if they, the parties, oppose the Congress and its activities, though they may do 
lip homage to inaependeuce. frustration is inherent in the Goveiuinent offer. Hence 
the logical cry of withdrawal first. Only after the end of British power and a 

fundamental change in the political status of India from bondage to freedom, 

will the formation of a truly representative Government, whether provisional or 
permanent, be possible The living burial of the author of the demand has not 

resolved the deadlock, it has aggravated it. ^ i ^ 

Then the Resolution proceeds:—Ihe suggestien put forward by the Congress 
Party that the millions of India, uncertain as to the future, are ready, despite the 
sad lessons of so many martyr countries, to throw themselves into Ihe arms of the 
invaders, is one that the Government of India cannot accept as a true representa¬ 
tion of the feeling of the people of this, great country.** I do not know about the 

millions, but I can give my own evidence in support of the Congress statement. 

Defence op India 


It is open to the Government not to believe the Congress evidence. No 
Imperial Power likes to be told that it is in peril. Jt is because the Congress is 
ancons for Great Britain to avoid the fate that has overtaken other Imperial 
Powers that it asks her to shed imperialism voluntarily by declaring India inde¬ 
pendent. The Congress has not approached the movement with any but the 
friendliest motives. The Congress seeks to kill imperialism as much for the sake 
of the British people and humanity as for India. Notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary 1 maintain that the Congress has no interests of its own, apart from thkt 
of the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from the peroration in the Resolution is interesting “But 
on them lies the task of defending India, of maintaining India’s capacity td Wage 
wi^, of safeguarding India’s interests, of holding the balance between the different 
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seotioDB of her people without fear or favour/’ All I can sav ia that it is a 
mockery of truth after the experience of Malaya, Hingapore and Burma. It is ead 
to find the Government of India claiming to hold the ‘‘balance” between the parties 
for which it is Itself demonstrably responsible. 

The Declared Cause 

Gne thing more. The declared cause is common between the Government of 
India and us. To put it in most concrete terms, it is the protection of the fr^om 
of China and Russia. The Government of India think that the freedom of India is 
not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have taken 
Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts make him feel much 
more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can—and may I 
say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his old quarrel with im¬ 
perialism. He dreads much more than I do the success of Fascism and Nazism. I 
nave argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a passion 
which I have no words to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally. If, notwithstanding the common cause, the Government’s 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I 
draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause that weighed with the 
British Government as the unexpressed determination to cling to the possession of 
India as an indispensable part of imperial policy. This determination led to the 
rejection of the Congress demand and precipitated repression. The present mutual 
slaughter on a scale never before known to history is suflfocating enough. But the 
slaughter of truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the falsity of 
which the Resolution is recking adds strength to the Congress position. 

It causes me deep pain to have to send you this long letter. But, however 
much I dislike your action I remain the same friend yon have known me. I would 
still plead for reconsideration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not 
disregard the pleading of one who claims to be a sincere friend of the British people. 
Heaven guide you I 

Annexure II 
The Viceroy’s Reply— 

Thank you very much for your letter, dated August 14, which reached me only 
a day or two ago. 

I have read, I need not say, what you have been good enough to say in your 
letter with very close attention, and I have given full weight to your views. But 
I fear in the result that it would not bo possible for me either to accept the 
criticisms which you advance of the Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 
or your request that the whole policy of the Government of India should be 
reconsidered. 

Annexure III 

Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to the Secretary, Government oe India 
(Home Department)— £ S , 1942 

Sir, In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian Councillors and 
Others of the present Government policy in dealing with the Congress, I venture to 
assert that, bad the Government but awaited my contemplated letter to H. £. the 
Viceroy and the result thereafter no calamity would have overtaken the country. 
The reported deplorable destruction would have most certainly been avoided* 

In spite of all that has been said to the country I claim that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocal non-violent. The wholesale arrest 
of the Congress leaders seems to have made the people wild with rage to the point 
of Ipsing self-control. 1 feel that the Government, not the Congress, are responsible 
for the destruction that has taken place. The only right course for the Govern¬ 
ment seems to me to be to realease the Congress leaders, withdraw all repressive 
measures and explore ways and means of conciliation. Surely the GovernmenV 
liave ample resources to deal with auy overt act of violence. Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitteiness. 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers, I feel that I owe it to the Gove¬ 
rnment to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the country. If the Govern¬ 
ment think that as a prisoner 1 have no right to address such communications, 
they have but to say so, and I will not repeat the mistake. 

Note .-—A formal acknowledgment was sent to this letter* 
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llie text of certain letters, that passed between the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department and Mr. Oandhi, is published to 
supplement the Viceroy-Gandhi correspondence. Here are the letters : 

, Sir Richard Tottenham’s Letter, February, 7th. 1943 

Dear Mr. Qandhi^ 

The Government of India have been informed by H. E the Viceroy of your 
intention as communicated to him of undertaking a fast for 21 days in certain 
circumstances. They have carefully considered the position and the conclusions that 
they have reached in the light of such consideration are set out in the statement 
of which a copy is enclosed, which they would propose, in the event of your main¬ 
taining your present intention, to release in due course to the Press. 

The Government of India, as you will see from their statement, would be very 
reluctant to see you fast, and I am instructed to inform you that, as the statement 
makes clear, they would propose that, should you persist in your intention, you will 
be set at liberty for the purpose, and for the duration, of your fast as from the 
time of its commencement. During the period of your fast, there will be no 
objection to your proceeding where you wish though the Government of India trust 
that you will be able to arrange for your accommodation away from the Aga 
Khan’s Palace. 

Should you for auy reason find yourself unable to take advantage of these 
arrangements, a decision which the Government of India would greatly regret, they 
will, of course, suitably amend the statement of which a copy is now enclosed 
before it issues. But they wish me to repeat, with all earnestness, their anxiety and 
their hope that the considerations which have carried so much weight with them 
will equally carry weight wi^h you, and that you will not pursue your present 
tentative proposal. In that event no occasion will of course arise for the issue of 
any statement of any kind. 

Yours sincerely^ 
R. Tottenham. 

Mr. Gandhi’s ’Ris.vin—February, s, igis. 

Dear Sir Richard, 

I have very carefully studied your letter. I am sorry to say that there is 
nothing in the correspondence which has taken place between His Excellency and 
myself or your letter to warrant a recalling of my intention to fast. I have 
mentioned in my letters to H. E. the conditions which can induce prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

If the temporary release is offered for my convenience, I do not need it, I 
shall be quite content to take ray fast as a detenu or prisoner. If it is for the 
convenience of the Government, I am sorry I am unable to suit them, much as I 
should like to do so. I can say this much, that I, as a prisoner, shall avoid, as 
far as is humanly possible, every cause of inconvenience to the Government save 
what is inherent in the fast itself. 

The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free man. Cir¬ 
cumstances may arise, as they have done before now, when I may have to fast as 
a free man. If, therefore, 1 am released, there will be no fast in terms of my 
correspondence above-mentioned. I shall have to survey the situation de novo 
and decide what I should do. I have no desire to be released under false 
pretences. 

In spite of all that has been said against me, I hope not to belie the vow of 
truth and non-violence which alone makes life livable for me. I say this if it is 
only for my own satisfaction. It does me good to reiterate openly my faith when 
outer darkness surrounds me as it does just now. 

I must not hustle Government into a decision on this letter. I understand 
that your letter has been dictated through the telephone. In order to give the 
Government ^enough time, I shall suspend the fast if necessary, to Wednesday 
next, 10th instant. 

So far as the statement proposed to be issued by the Government is concerned, 
and of which you have favoured me with a copy, I can have no opinion. But, if 
I might have, 1 must say that if does me an injustice. The proper course would 
be to publish the full correspondence and let the public judge for themselves. 

Sir Richard On Govt’s Position—F ebruary, p, 194B 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 9, 1943, 
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which has been laid before the Governor-General in Council. The Government of 
India noted your decision with great regret. Their position remains the same, that is 
to sa^ thev are ready to set you at liberty for the purpose and duration of your 
fast. But, if you are not prepared to take advantage of that fact, and if you fast 
while in detention, you will do so solely on your own responsibility and at your 
own risk. In that event you will be at liberty to have your own medical attendants 
and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of the Government 
during its period. Suitable drafting alterations will be made in the statement which 
the Government of India would, in that event, issue to the Press. 

Resignation of Viceroy’s Executive Members 

The following joint statement was issued from New Delhi on the 18th February 
1948 by Messrs. M. S. Aney, N. R. Barker and Sir H. P, Mody ; 

“Our resignations from H. E. the Governor-General’s Council have been 
announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation that 
certain differences arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue 
of the action to be taken on Mahatma OandhVs fast) and we felt we could no 
longer retain our offices. 

“We wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the courtesy and 
consideration H. E. the Viceroy extended to us throughout the period during 
which we had the privilege of oeiog associated with him in the Government of 
the country.** 

Government Communique 

The following Press communique was issued on the previous day, the 17th. 
February 1943 The Hon. Sir A. P. Mody K. B. E , the Hon. Mr. N, R, Barker 
and the Hon. Mr. M. S, Aney having tendered their leBigna'tion of the office of 
Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, His Excellency the Governor- 
General has accepted their resignations. 


The All Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day—New Delhi—19th. February 1943 

Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Address 

About two hundred leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British, from all 
parts of the country, met at New Delhi on the 19th. February 1948 to give 
expression, as Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in his address of welcome said, 
*‘to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to end 
his fast.** 

Among those present at the conference were: Mr. M, 8, Aney^ 
Sir Ardeshar Dalai, Mr. J. i?. D» Tata, Mr. (7. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Dr. S, P, Mookerjee, Bir Maharaj Singh, Mr. K, M. Munshi, Dr. M, R, 
Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Sir Jagdish Prasad, Mr, Allah Bux, Mt. Arthur 
Moore, Master Tara Singh, Sir A, H, Qhaznavi, Mr. G. D, Birla, Sir Shri Ram, 
Mr. G» L, Mehta, Seth Walchand Hirachand, Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai, Mr. N. 
M,,Jo8hi, Dr. B, S. Moonje, Raja Maheshwar Dyal, Pandit H, N, Kunzru, the Rev. 
J, Meckenzie, Mr. K, Srinivasan, the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram. Mr. K, S, 
Roy, Dr. P. N, Bannerjee, Sardar Sant Singh, Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mr. Zahiruddin, Khwaja Hassan Nizami, Dr. Shaukat Ansari, Seth R, K, Dalmia, 
Mr. K, C, Neogy, Mr. N, C, Chatterjee, Mr. Shamdaa P, Qidwani, and Gyani 
Kartar Singh, 

Mr. RajagopalachariaPs opening address was amplified by loud-speakers and 
wa9 listened to by 300 people, including boy and girl students who stood. outside 
the tent in which the meeting was held. 

“This gathering.** said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “is a source of great consolatiob, 
if not strength, on the present grave occasion.*’ 

Mr. Rajagopalachari added : “Every heart would be gladdened if, by any 
means, Mahatmaji could be released and bis fast could terminate. I do not think 
there can be any difference of opinion on that point, though there may be 
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difference of opinion as to the policies and programmes from time to time pursued. 

Mahatmaji or other people/^ 

Putting himself the question what they had met for, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
said : “Wel^ave met, as far as 1 understand, in the spirit of the Scripture to which 
Mahatmaji is attached, that we should do whatever we can do, not minding the 
results or caring for the fruition of our labours.” He added that they had gathered 
there to give expression to the feeling in this country that the Mahatma should 
be enabled to end his fast. 


Eelease will Ease Situation 


Eeferring to the correspondence, Mr. Rajagopalachari said that Mahatmaji 
had undertaken what he called a fast to capacity. Be went in some matters by 
the minimum and in other matters by the maximum. He had judged his capacity 
and taken the pledge to undergo a fast for 21 days. A twenty-one days’ fast was 
a terribly over-estimated limit he had placed over himself, but having placed it, he 
was not in a position to revise it. The Government apprehended that releasing 
him would create difficulties. But Mr. Rajagopalachari declaied, on behalf of. the 
conveners, that the moment he was released, the work of the Government would be 
eased and would not be made difficult. 

After dealing at length with the legal and other aspects of the documents 
published, Mr. Rajagopalachari said : *‘We ask that he should have the opportunity 
to review his position and give his advice to the country.” 

COMMITTEE Drafts Resolution 


After the speech, the meeting set up a Committee to draft a resolution to be 

£ laced before the Conference on the next day. The members of the Committee included, 
ir. Rajagopalachariar, Pandit Kunzru, Mufti Kifayatullah^ Khwaja ffassan 
Nizami^ Sheikh Mohamed Zahiruddin, Dr. Moonjee, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, 
Mr. Bhulabhal Desai, Sir Maharaj Singhs Sir A. IL Ghaznavi and Mr. Allah Bux. 

The drafting committee adopted a resolution urging the release of Mahatma 
Oandhi. 

Second Day-New Delhi—20th. February 1943 
Sir T. B. Sapru’s Speech 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference began with two 
minutes’ silent prayer in which all present joined. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the gathering, amid frequent cheers 
said : I am overwhelmed by the gravity of the occasion, and I feel sure that all 
of you are equally overwhelmed by it. I think I can say I have joined you all 
on this occasion in demanding the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a clear consciene (cheers). No one knows better than Mahatmaji himself 
that by conviction I have always opposed civil disobedience. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that I much regretted the resolution passed at Bombay and no one has 
lollow^ the course of events since then with greater regret than I. I have not 
hesitated to express my candid, frank and unambiguous opinion that it was to me 
a matter of the deepest regret that acts of sabotage should have taken place in 
this country. Sir Tej Bahadur had no doubt that while those gathered in the conference 
dissociated themselves from acts of rebels and while they made appeals to the 
Mahatma and his friends to do everything they could to restore an atmosphere of 
calm and peace, they also expected that if Mahatma Gandhi was releas^ 
unconditionally that would be the first preliminary step towards reconciliation 
which was ^e immediate need of the country (cheers). 

M^atma Gandhi had been called a rebel, but, said Sir Tej Bahadur^ there 
was a rebel called Smuts who was rendering the greatest possible service to 
the Empire. There was another rebel called De Valera^ whom the British Govern- 
ment wanted to remain in the Empire. 

'T believe,” Sir Tej Bahadur declared, **that one lesson which is reinforced 
hy British history is that the British Government has always settled with rebels 
rather than with loyalists” (more cheers and laughter). *T am not downhearted 
when Mahatma Gandhi is put down by the Home Member as a rebel. I still Uve 
in the hope that there will oe a settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like you and me will be ignored” (laughter). 

Sir Tej Bahadur refuted ^e argument that the Government could not 
si^Otii^^.'with Qandhiji because he was a ’’rebel.” 

^ , pTakipg the audience back to the time of the jrish TT^eaty, Sir,,Te9' Bahadur 
ref^rw to the opinion recorded bv Mr. Churchill suggesting that Mr, Ltoyd 
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George erred in applying ‘‘tremendous onslaughts” without making “the fairest 
offer”. The time had come when the British Government remembering their history 
and traditions and remembering also the change in the situation and the irr^ref* 
sible urge for freedom in this country, should win over the rebels, “Those 
assembled here are actuated by only one motive and purpose, and that is that we 
must see to it that Mahatma Gandhi’s life is saved.” 

Adherence to Non-Violence 

“Here is a man whose appeal to the imagination of the country is beyohd 
doubt, who is going to end his life. It is open to you to criticise it, but you can¬ 
not alter the fact. And if it should materialise and if unfortunately he should 

die within the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours, I tell you, the task of 
reconciliation between the British nation and Hindus, I should like to say, the 
Indian nation, would become extremely difficult (cheers). The task of reconciliation 
not only between Hindus and Muslims but between the different sections of the 
country will become next to impossible. 

“I have read the correspondence and the only interpretation I can place is that 
SO far as Mahatma Gandhi is concerned, his adherence to the doctrine of non¬ 
violence is as great as it ever was” (renewed cheers). 

It was plain after the Grippe failure and the Allahabed meeting of the 

A. I* 0. G. that the situation was deteriorating. If the Gongress and Mahatma 
Gandhi were to be held responsible for the situation, no less were Government 
responsible. 

Sir Tej Bahadur went on : “I do not wish to deviate from the main issue 

and that is that we shall do the best we can under the circumstances to save his 

life in the hope and belief—in ray case it is more than belief—that if he is released 
the task of reconciliation will bo taken in hand by him. 

“We make on this occasion an appeal to the civilised conscience of 
Great Britain and the United JNaiions and we do say that if it is intended that this 
country shall settle down to constructive work, then it is absolutely necessary 
that Mahatma Gandhi should be released. 

“Personally I am not in a very hopeful frame of mind because if Government 
intended to release him they would not have accepted the resignation of three 
members. But whatever may be the situation we have got our duty. We have 
got to show that we are anxious for reconciliation for settling down for constructive 
work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi should be released at once”. 
(Prolonged cheers) 

Resolution 

The Gouference passed with acclamation the resolution moved by Dr. M. R, 
Jayakar, giving expression to the desire that in the interest of the future of 
India and of iuternational goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be released immediately 
and unconditionally. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

“This conference representing different creeds, communities and interests 
in India, gives expression to the universal desire of this country that, in the interest 
of the future "of India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally. This conference views with the gravest 
concern the serious eituation that will arise if the Government fail to take timely 
action and prevent a catastrophe. This conference, therefore, urges the Government 
to release Mahatma Gandhi forthwith.” 

Mb. Jayakar’b Address 

Dr* M, R. Jayakar, moving the resolution, said his plea was that the release 
was essentially necessary in the interests of fairness and justice. This fast, Dr. 
Jayakar declared, was in Mahatma OandhVs conception the last resource of 
expressing protest against frustration. Six months had passed since Mahatma 
Gandhi ana Gongressmen were arrested. What had Government done during this 
period to explain and justify their accusations against the Gongress except repeating 
those charges? 

Need For Gampaign in Country 

Dr. Sfiyama Prasad Mookerjee, whole-h^krtedly associating himself with the 
tesblptiOD. felt that the demand for the unconditional release of ffandA'ijt should 
DB made from a hon-controversial plank so that his life may be spared. Sir 
^ej Sapru and Doctor Jayakar come out with us to lead public bpIuiOii 

m ihe country.” 
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8ir Maharaj Singh (Indian Christian) whole-heartedly associated himself and 
bis community with the reaolution* He said, '*1 am not a believer in the ethics 
of fasting, but I urge tliat so far as it is humanly possible the valuable life of 
Mr. Gandhi should be saved. Sentiments and emotions are parts of human nature 
and all of us are moved to our innermost depths when a very great tragedy is 
about to befall us. Our duty is clear, we roust do our best to save Mr. Gandhi’s 
life." Sir Maharaj referred to the Linlithgow-Gandhi correspondence and parti¬ 
cularly to Mr. Gandhi’s declaration that he had unequivocally and publicly 
condemned violence on the part of Oongressroen in the past, but that was when 
he was a free man. Sir Maharaj Singh was confident that given his freedom, Mr. 
Gandhi would have adopted a similar attitude towards the August disturbances. 
Sir Maharaja Singh was equally confident that the death of Mr. Gandhi 
under detention would leave a trail of racial bitterness which it would be difficult 
to remove. 

Sir ffaji Kassem Mitha^ a member of the Council of State, from Bombay, 

S rting the resolution, referred to the fact that the Mahatma was revered by 
ns in India. 

Master Tara Singh (Sikh leader) associated himself and his community with 
the resolution. Proceeding, he assured the conference that he was with them on 
any step they intended to take to implement their demand. 

Dr. McKenzie, Principal, Wilson College, Bombay, said : “We, members of 

British Missionary societies, are in very close touch with the people of India. 

We take no part in politics. We are outside the sphere of political controver¬ 
sies. If therefore, make no charge against anyone. Our interests in the con¬ 

ference is to preserve Mr. Gandhi’s life and the restoration of goodwill in the 
country. As Christians, we hold that goodwill will be restored if Mr. Gandhi 
were alive. We are also concerned that this conference should not end here by 
merely passing a resolution, demanding the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. 
We cherish the hope that the conference will be the beginning of a new spirit 
in India, the beginning of a new movement to bring all parties and interests 
together in order to help India to reach that high position, which we all so much 
desire.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru here read a letter from Dr. McKenzie in which he 
urged that everything should be done to save Mr. Gandhi’s life. Simultaneously 
an appeal should be made to Mr. Gandhi to abandon his fast. The letter also 
urged the conference to condemn acts of violence, done in the name of. Congress, 
and in violation of Mr. Gandhi’s principles. Lastly, Dr. McKenzie suggested the 
convening of another conference to which people should come with open minds 
not committed to any principles and policies, but with the sole intention of reach¬ 
ing an agreement on India’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur said that he fully shared 
the view expressed by Dr. McKenzie. He claimed that the conference should take 
the logical step of making an approach for a settlement. Sir Tej Bahadur also 
expressed himself opposed to waiting in a deputation on the Viceroy. They could 
only appeal to the Government by forwarding their resolution. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohaznavi, supporting the resolution, said, that there were 
people, who disagreed with Gandhiji in practical politics, but not one soul in India 
wanted him to die. If, after the release, the Government found that Gandhiji 
pursued his activities they could again take him into detentiou. 

Srimati Sarala Devi Chaudhrani supported the resolution. 

Mr. Allah Bux (ex-Premier of Sind) supported the resolution on the ground 
of justice and fairplay. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi supported the resolution in the name of the Trade Union 
Congress. He said that no single man had done so much for the poorer classes 
of this country than Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Joshi protested against the use of the word 
'political blackmail.’ 

Maulana Ahmed Said, Secretary, Jamiat ul Ullama Hind, and Mr. Zahiruddin, 
President, Momin Conference, further supported the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum (from the Frontier), supporting the resolution, asserted 
that he was voicing the feeling of Patbans of the Frontier province, pai ticularly 
Khudai Khidmatgars. He wanted the Conference to devise methods for achieving 
their object. 0 

Mr. Humayun Kabir (Calcutta) supported the resolution and said that the 
Bengal Assembly had backed the aemand by passing a resolution almost 
unanimously. . 

G, L, Mehta (President, Federation of Indian Ohambers of Oommercs), 
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supported the resolution. Referring to Mr. Churchill*8 remarks that the commercial 
community was behind the Congress, Mr. Mehta said that they were proud to be 
a part of the national movement. Their interest, he said, was on the side of law 
and order. They were convinced that Gandhiji was a force working for social 
justice and social harmony. That was why there were some of the biggest commer¬ 
cial magnates present at the conference to-day. 

Mr. Randive (Communist), supporting tne resolution, said that the release of 
Gandhiji would release forces for unity for national demand. 

Pandit H. TV. Kunzru said surely the^ people who had gathered at the conference 
and were demanding the release of Gandhiji were not supporters of violence. They 
made the demand because they believed that Gandhiji was the biggest national 
asset the like of whom was seen once in centuries. To save his life was to serve 
the interest of international goodwill. His death under detention would leave a 
trail of bitterness for years to come. He claimed that in the interests of elementary 
justice Mr. Gandhi must be released at once. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru put the resolution to the vote of the conference, 
which unanimously adopted it. it was agreed that the resolution together with 
the names of the supporters should be sent to the Viceroy at once. 

Mr. K* M. Munahi proposed and Hardar Sant Singh seconded a vote of thanks 
to the chair, which was carried. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolution sent to Mr. Churchill & Mr. Amery 

The resolution was cabled to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery and a copy 
handed to Mr. Phillips at New Delhi. 

VicEU0Y*8 Reply 

The following reply was sent to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 

• His Excellency asks me to say that he has received and considered the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Conference under your Chairmanship, of which you were good 
enough to send him a coi^ to-day. The attitude of the Government of India 
in the matter of Mr. Candhi's fast is set out clearly and in detail in the com¬ 
munique which they issued on 10th February, a copy of which I enclose for 
convenience of reference. No new factor has emerged since that date, and as the 
Government of India’s communique brings out clearly, the responsibility in 
connection with his fast rests solely with Mr. Gandhi, with whom, and not with 
the Government the decision to bring it to an end must rest. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. G. Laithwaite. 

Leaders’ communique to Premier 

The Committee of the Leaders’ Conference, after its meeting on February 21, 
telegraphed the following communique to Mr. Winston Churchill in London : 

“Three hundred public men from different parts of India representing various 
committees, creeds and interests including Commerce and Industry. Landed Interests, 
Workers, Communists, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis and British 
Missionaries met yesterday at New Delhi and unanimously passed a resolution 
urging immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi whose condition 
is fast approaching a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he will 
pass away. 

Fast Explained 

**We wish to explain to British public opinion that the Mahatma is fasting 
only to be able to review the situation as a free man and to advise the people 
accordingly and not on the issue of independence. Wo are convinced that the 
terms of his letter of September 23 recently published by Government, amount to 
an unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himself and the Congress of all acts 
of violence. The Chairman of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, submitted 
the resolution to the Viceroy yesterday afternoon and immediately afterwards he 
received a reply from the Viceroy declining to interfere as no new factor had 
arisen to alter the previous decision and enclosing the official communication of 
February 10. We deeply deplore that the advice of so many representatives and 
responsible men should have been summarily turned down by the Viceroy. 

“We firmly believe that if the Mahatma’s life is spared a way will be opened 
to the promotion of peace and goodwill as surely as his death as a British prisoner 
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will intengify public embitterment. The charges brought by Government against 

the Mahatma do not rest upon an examination by any impartial tribunal or 

independent body of men. We firmly believe that much of the trouble which 
has arisen was proventible by timely action on the part of Government last summer 

and that the Mahatma should have been allowed to see the Viceroy to find a 

solution as he desired. 

Plea foe Release 

^Millions of our countrymen feel that the responsibility for saving the Mahatma's 
life now rests only with the Government. We, therefore, urge that the Mahatma 
should be forthwith released. As under the existing Constitution the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility is of the British Parliament for the peace and tranquility of India we 
request that this cable may be brought to its notice in order that it may do justice 
in the matter. We are convinced that wise and liberal statesmanship will solve 
the Indo-British problem more speedily and effectively than stern repression.” 

The Bt Hon. 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Ex-Law Member, Government of 
India; C. Rajagopalachanar^ former Prime Minister, Madras; Allah Buksh^ ex- 
Premier, Sind, and President of the Azad Muslim Conference; N, C. Chatterjee. 
Working President, Bengal Hindu Mahashabha ; Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznayi, m.L.A. 
^ential), President, Central National Mahomedan Association of India; Mrs. 
Saraladebi Chaudhuri, President, Women’s Uindu^Muslim Unity Committee and 
General Secretary, Indian Women's Association; Dr, Ashraf, Socialist; Dr, 8hau~ 
katullah Ansari, General Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties Federa¬ 
tion ; B, T, Ranadive, Central Committee, Communist Party of India : S, P, Mookerjee 
Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, and Ex-Finance Minister, Bengal; 
Dr. B, S, Moonji, General Secretrary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha; Raia 
Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Ex-Minister, United Provinces, and President. Oudh 
Hindu Sabha; Bhulabhai J. Desait Leader of the Opposition in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly ; P. N, Banerjea, m.l.a. (Central) ; H. N. Kiimru, Deputy 
Leader of the Progressive Party, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Servants of India Society; Mrs. Hannah Sen, Vice-President, All-India Women's 
Conference; P. Subbarayan, Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and Ex-Minister for Law, Madras; J. R, D, Tata, Chairman, Tata Sons; 
N, M, Joshi, M.L.A. (Central), General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Congress; Sir Ardeshir R, Dalai, Managing Director, Tara Iron and Steel ; 
Sachhidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University ; G, D, Mehta, President 
of the Federation of Indian Charahera of Commerce and Industry; Kiran Sankar 
Ray, Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly ; Mahammad Ahmed Kasmi. M.L.A. 
(Central); Sewa Singh Oill, Zamindar; Humayan Kabir, Vice-President, Krishak 
Praja Parliamentary Party and Secretary, Hindu-Muslim Unity Association : The 
Rt. Hon. Dr. M, R, Jayakar, Ex-Judge, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; 
K, M, Munshi, former Home Minister, Bombay ; Str Jagdish Prasad, Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Premier’s Reply 

The following reply was sent by the Prime Minister to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the President of the Conference: 

“The Government of India decided last August that Mr Gandhi and other leaders 
of the Congress must be detained for reasons which have been fully explained and 
are well understood. The reasons for that decision have not ceased to exist and His 
Majesty’s Government endorse the determination of the Government of India not 
to ne deflected from their duty towards the peoples of India and of the United 
Nations by Mr. Gandhi's attempt to secure his unconditional release by fasting. 

“The first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Government 
is to defend the soil of India from invasion by which it is still menaced, and to 
enable India to play her part in the general cause of the United Nations. There 
can be no justification for discriminating between Mr. Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders. The responsibility therefore rests entirely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 

Amery Echoes the Premier 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, answering questions in the House 
of Commons, on the 26tb. Febmari^OSS, said that the British Government entirely 
^reed with the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr. Gandhi’s 
efforts to enforce his unconditional release. Mr. Amery said: The circumstances in which 
Ihe Government of India found it nec^sa^ to detain the Congress leaders are well 
The correspondence between Mr- Gandhi and the Viceroy preceding Mr. 
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Gandhi’s fast has been published. It contains no indication that Mr. Gandhi sees 
cause for regret in the outbreaks of murder, violence and sabotage which followed 
the authorisation in August last by the Oongiess Party of a mass struggle. By 
rejecting the offer of the Government of India to release him for the period of his 
fast and declaring that his fast would be unnecessary if he were released, Mr. 
Gandhi has also made it clear that the object of the fast is simply to enforce his 
unconditional release. 

The Government of India composed, when the decision was taken, of nine 
Indian and four European members, including the Viceroy, decided that they could 
not yield to this threat (cheers). His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement 
with their decision. India has a vital part to play in the general cause of the 
United Nations. .She is still herself menaced by invasion. There can be no justi¬ 
fication for the release of men who deliberately planned to paralyse India’s defence 
at a most critical moment (cheers) and who have shown no sign of abandoing their 
criminal purpose, nor is there any reason in this respect for discrimination between 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders. Subject to their general decision, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have wished to show Mr. Gandhi every consideration. He has at 
the Aga Khan’s Palace his own medical attendants as well as those provided by 
the Government and is allowed, subject to their advice and to Government’s per¬ 
mission, to receive visitors.” 

There were protests and some interruption When Labourite, Mr. Sorensen asked 
for an early debate “in view of the very real concern in some parts of the Com¬ 
mons and the country.” 

Mr. Amery replied that was a question for the Leader of the House to deal 
with. Replying to a suggestion that the situation might be eased if Mr. Gandhi was 
placed among the interned leaders of the Congress Working Committee, Mr Amery^ 
amid cheers said, “1 leave that to the judgment of the Government of India. 

Labourite, Mr. Shinwell requested Mr. Amery to produce evidence supporting 
the implication in his statement that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for the outbreak 
of violence. 

Mr. Amery : A good deal has been produced, but fuller matter is en route from 
India and will be published on arrival. 

There were cries of ‘no’ when Labourite Mr. Kirkwood suggested that Mr. 
Gandhi’s unconditional release would be a sign of strength not weakness. 

Mr. Mander (Liberal) asked if Indian leaders had appealed to Mr, Gandhi to 
abandon his fast in public interest. 

Mr. Nicholson (Conservative) said that the Government of India was earning 
universal respect by recognition of its primary duty—maintenence of conditions 
under which the masses of Indians could lead orderly normal lives, Mr. Amery 
made no reply to these further points. 

Mr. Sorensen questioned Amery regarding the letter stated to have been 
sent by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Amery replied : “The whole correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy and the Government of India has been given to the Press. 
No letter was addressed to me by Mr. Gandhi. The Goverument of India’s state¬ 
ment of Congress responsibility for the disturbances will likewise be given full 
publicity as soon as it is received here.” 

Mr. Sorensen said that Mr. Gandhi had referred to such a letter and asked 
Mr. Amery to enquire why he never received it. 

Mr. Amery : “I have no doubt that if a letter had been addressed to me by 
Mr. Gandhi and sent to the Government of India, it would have reached me.” 

Later, the Leader of the Commons, Mr. Eden rejected a request by the Labour 
leader, Mr. Greenwood, for an early debate on India. Mr, Eden said ; ‘The Gov¬ 
ernment’s view is that in the present state of affairs respecting Mr. Gandhi’s fast, a 
debate would serve no useful purpose, indeed rather the reverse. But, of course, we 
will review the situation as it develops.” 

Independent Labourite, Mr. Maxton asked if it would not be better to debate 
the situation before any tragedy happened rather than afterwards. 

Mr. Eden : ‘‘I aid carefully consider the reply I have given. It is Govern¬ 
ment’s considered view that no useful purpose would be served by a debate at 
present.” ^ 

The Mahatma breaks his Fast 

Mahatma Gandhi broke hie faet on the 8rd. March 1948 at 0*34 am. I.S.T. (and 8*34 
s«m. scooting to time maintained at the Aga Khan Palace). All the six doctors who 
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have been attending on him during his 21 days’ fast were present* Beside the 
doctors only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

It was a .brief but impressive ceremony, performed with due solemnity and 
devotion, that preceded Mahatma GandhVs breaking of the fast. Mahatma (Gandhi 
was in a meditative mood and was lying on the cot in the room where he fasted. 

The earliest to arrive at the Aga Khan Palace was Dr* B, C, Roy and at 
9 a* m. the Surgeon-General to the Government of Bombay, Maj-Gen. i?‘. H. 
Candy, Lt.*OoI* M* C, Bhandari and Lt.-Col. B, Z. Shah drove in. 

The immates of the Palace sang Mahatma OandhVs favourite hymn 
•‘Vaishnava Janatho” and two stanzas from Poet Tagore’s “Gitanjali” "Lead 
Kindly Light” and the Quoran were also recited. 

After prayers, those present observed a five minutes’ silence.. With folded 
hands Mahatma Oandhi was seen to close his eyes and to be in meditation. 

Prayers over Kasturba, wife of Mahatma Qandhif handed him a glass 
containing six ounces of orange juice. He is reported to have taken twenty minutes 
to sip the juice. 

Before sipping it, the Mahatma, in a feeble voice, thanked the doctors for 
the great care and attention which they bestowed on him and said that more than 
anything rise it was their love and affection for him that must have saved his life. 
Further, he told those present, there must be something higher than the doctors’ 
power that had saved him. 

Immediately after Gandhiji had sipped the juice, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
was dressed in a deep mauve silk saree, rustled into the room and served fruit 
juice to the doctors present. None in the room talked except Mrs. Naidu, who 
insisted that the doctors should have another glass of juice. 

l,ooking worn out and grave, the Mahatma reclined propped up by pillows 
on the bed. 

Dr. B. C. Roy on the Fast 

"Full control of the mind over the body and strong determination to live, 
for which he fought every inch of the ground—this was how Gandhiji could tide 
over the crisis that threatened his life at one stage of the fast”, said Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, who attended on Gandhiji, in an exclusive interview to the 'United 
Press’ prior to his leaving Poona on the 4th. March. 

^'Gandhiji helped his doctors so far as elimination is concerned”, said Dr. 
Roy. "He tried to take as much water as possible—plain water and water mixed 
with salts or with sweet lime juice wiiicb also contains salts. In the world of 
to-day physical orpns of body get more and more under the control of mind. 
Many Of the physical functions like hunger and thirst and the different type of 
secretions and excretions are being brought more and more under the control of 
higher centres. That is why the modern man is so complex as compared to the 
village man of older days”. 

“In the case of QandhijC\ Dr. Roy added, "partly as a result of the forces 
operating in all of us and partly as a result of self-discipline, by which he has 
deliberately brought the physical function under the control of his mind, the 
functions of the different organs of his body are being more and more directed 
by the central nervous system. Therefore, our forecasts proved to be erroneous. 
We could only depend upon the law of averages and could only give our opinion 
on the basis of what would happen to an average man under similar conditions”. 

« Dr. Roy on the aignificanoe of the Fast 

"I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it 
is because, He has some more mission for me to fulfil”,—this was what Mahatma 
Gandhi said after the fast was oven revealed Dr. B, (7. Roy, presiding at a 
meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta University held at the Darbhanga 
Hall on the 7th. March 1948 in observance of the Thauks-giving Day for the 
successful termination of MahatmajVs fast. 

After offering his heart-felt prayers to the Almighty for having saved MahaU 
maji'8 life, Dr. Roy gave his impressions of "the tapasya (penance) of a great 
devotee” which he witnessed. ^The whole fast”, he said, "was in the nature of a 
religious ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on to the end, you will 
perceive that the whole thing wasL conceived by him as part and parcel of a 
religious ceremony. He started by informing the Government that under certain 
coDditions, he was prepared to undertake a fast, which he called a 'capacity fast’, 
I think the expression has not been properly understood by the people. The 
expression 'capacity fast’ was used in contradiction to another expression which, he 
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U06d in 1932, namely, 'fast unto d6ath\ In this instance he mentioned definitely 
that it was not his desire to die, but that he would fast for 21 days because that 
was in his opinion the period which he had to*day before himself as a period 
of tapasya,'^ 

Dr. Roy explained that Mahatmaji took citrus juice with water only to give his 
system sufficient opportunity of expelling all the waste that must have been 
generating in his body in a large quantity due to the fast. He said that that 
was the only way in which he could give himself and the doctors the opportunity 
of getting proper elimination of the waste products from the system. 

“Kept Himsei.f In Tune With Infinity*' 

Continuing Dr. Roy said : ^'Mahatmaji started his fast with prayer and he 
ended his fast with prayers and throughout the period, he had kept himself in 
tune with Infinity. Day in and day out, while he was being nursed by doctors 
and nurses, be was always in a state of communion with the Higher Power. 
I can assure you, and through you, all in the country, that the whole period of his 
fast, the way he fought Death, the manner ui which, from h{)ur to hour he waited 
patiently for the successful termination of the fast, were something of a privilege 
to witnesi^ It was like watching a yagna, like watching a devotee at his prayers 
and after these prayers were over, 1 saw him shut his eyes, leaning against the 
doors, I dare say, to feel the presence of the Almighty nearer his heart and then 
he broke his fast." 

Concluding, Dr. Roy said : ^^Mahatma Oandhi has been saved for us. What 
were the forces that operated, none of us knew. We had issued a statement on 
one day that if the fast was not ended, it might be difficult to save him. That is 
what we felt, that is what we were apprehensive of. Every minute during that 
fateful evening, night and the next morning was important. But the tide turned 
and the Almighty willed otherwise, and we pray to God that he might live with 
UB for many more years." 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

The All India Leaders* Statement 

Bombay—Oth. and 10th. March 1943 

The All-India leaders, who had been meeting in Bombay on the 9tb, & 10th. 
March 1948 at the residence of Dr. M* R, JayaJhir^ issued the following statement: 

“We are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few months require 
a recoDsideratiou of their policy both by the Government and the Congress. The 
recent talks which some of us have had with Oandhiji lead us to believe that a 
move for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit, 

"It is our conviction that if Oandhiji is set at liberty, he will do his best to 
give guidance and assistance in the solution of the internal deadlock and that there 
need ne no fear that there would be any danger to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

“The Viceroy may be approached on our behalf to permit a few representa¬ 
tives to meet Oandhiji to authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation." 

The statement was signed by 36 leaders, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr, A/. R, Jayakar^ Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ Mr. C?. Rajagopalachari and Sir 
Jagdish Prasad, 

The following leaders were present at *.the meetings (S'tr Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. M, R, Jayakar, Mr. C, Rajagopalachari^ Mr. G, Z), Birla^ Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdaa, Mr. Bhulahhai ], Desai^ Mr. K, M. Munehi, Sir 
Ardeshir Dalal^ Mr. J. R» D. Tata, Mr. S, A, Brelvi^ Mr. Walchand Hirachand^ 
Sir Chunilal Bhaichand MethCy Sir Homi Modiy Mr, Devadas Oandhi^ Master 
Tara Singh, Mr, S, Ramanathan, Mr. 6r. L. Mehta, Mr. Alla Bux, Sir fagadish 
Prasad, Mr. Kasiurihhai Lalhhai and Dr. Mackenzie. 

Mr, V, D* Savakar was unable to be present but signified his 
sfsent to the statement intoued, Besides, the following leaders who could 
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not be present in Bombay were in agreement with the statement and copies 
of the statement were posted to them to obtain their signatures* 

Mr. K. Srinivasan. Mr. C, R, Siinivasan, Mv. AT* R, Barker^ Dr. 8hyaina~ 
praaad Mukherjee, Mr. Thakkar^ Raja Maheshwardayal Seth, Dr. P. Suhbaroyan^ 
Pandit Hridaynath Kamru, Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, Mr. N. AT. Joahi, Sardar 
Sant Singh and M» S, Aney. 

Leaders* Memorandum to Viceroy 

On the Iflt. April 1943, it was announced that the Viceroy had 
declined to give facilities to Mr. Eajagopalachariar and other leaders for 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi under existing conditions. The Deputa¬ 
tion asked His Excellency to accept their statement, with certain additions which 
they had incorporated in it, as officially presented to him, with a vieW to publi¬ 
cation with the Viceroy’s reply, and to dispense with their personal attendance. 
His Excellency readily agreed to this request. 

The Leaders’ Memorandum ran as follows : 

“We are submitting this memorandum in accordance with His Excellency’s 
desire that he should have a written statement precisely explaining what we wish 
to say to which His Excellency proposes to give a written reply. While we do so, 
we hope that the helpful spirit in which we approach this matter also animates His 
Excellency and that it is with a completely open mind that he will receive the 
deputation. 

“We are glad that His Excellency has found the resolution of Bombay Con¬ 
ference of 9th and 10th March perfectly clear. We have therein expressed a desire 

that His Excellency should permit a few of us to meet Gaudhiji, who is under 

detention, to ascertain authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
happened since his arrest and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation. If 
His Excellency has no objection to this, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity 
and discuss matters with Gandhi. We will then go to His Excellency again and 
place our proposals before him. In case His Excellency has any objections to 
tollowing this course, we should like to be informed of the objections, so that we 
may try to answer them, and for this purpose we desire an interview with His 
Excellency* 

“We have carefully read the correspondence which has passed between His 
Excellency and Gandhiji and which has been published. We feel that Gandhiji 

has already expressed his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and we have 

no doubt that he will cast his influence on the side of internal harmony and 
reconciliation. 

“The correspondence and statements published in connection with the fast 
have themselves discouraged the disturbances and the contemplated meeting with 
Gandhiji will, in our view, further the same object. 

“Gandhiji’s Help EbsIential for Restoring Goodwill” 

“We feel that, though order might have been restored on the surface, every 
day that passes without a solution of the Indian problem intensifies the hostility 
between Britain and India, and renders any future solution more and more diflicult to 
attain* until, we apprehend, it may become even impossible. We are convinced 
that Gandhiji's assistance is essential for the restoration of goodwill and for a 
solution of the problem even for the interim period, including an adjustment of 
Hindu-Muslim claims. On the other hand, unpleasant as it is, we cannot help 
feeling that, refusing to permit us to have contact with Gandhiji now would be 
equivalent to a determination on the part of Great Britain that there should be 
DO attempt at a settlement of the problem and no reconciliation between Nationalist 
India and Britain. Whatever may be the immediate administrative convenience 
thereof, we hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We feel that 
though there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the strained relation 
between Government and the people is fraught with grave evil and all that is 
possible should be done to replace it by a better feeling. 

“As the war is getting long drawn out, measures to solve the economic prob¬ 
lems arising out of it, as well as plans for increasing the production of food and 
other essential articles and improving transport and dietribuion as well as measures 
of control* have to be evolved. Buch measures can be organised and regulated only 
by a national administration or a Government that can reasonably claim to 
approach that character and is in a position to justify policies adopted from time 
time although they may involve considerable hardships on all sections of people* 
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The Bituation is growing more and more serious every day, and we feel that a 
Government commanding the 1 oval and affectionate co-operation of all the people 
can be constituted for the period of the war, only if we are permitted to talk with 
Gandhiji, consult him and obtain his support. The request that we make is 
intended to achieve this object. It cannot hurt the Government or the war effbrt 
in the least and in our view, is likely to lead to constructive results. 

Viceroy’s Reply to the Memorandum 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply : 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the expression of your views which you have 
been kind enough to let me have and for giving me the opportunity of considering 
it in advance. The matter is one of great importance and I am anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding in relation to it. I made clear, in my correspondence 
with 8ir 'J'ej Bahadur Sapru, my readiness that your deputation should in their state¬ 
ment amplify or emphasise any particular points in the Bombay Resolution to 
which they attached importance and indicate the arguments on which they based 
their suggestions. I am indebted to you for the memorandum you have let me have, 
though it is with regret that I do not find in it any fresh argument in support of 
the suggestions which the Leaders’ Conference has put forward and that 1 do not 
find that uneauivocal condemnation of the Congress campaign of violence which 
the public ana I are entitled to expect from you as representing that Conference* 

*‘Let me, before 1 proceed to your specific proposals, mention, though in no 
spirit of criticism, that I observe from the list of signatories that the great Muslim 
community was practically unrepresented at the Conference of Leaders, and that 
that body contained no representative of the Scheduled Castes and no one in a 
position to speak for the Indian States. I observe also that the Leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha dissociated himself from the resolution passed by the Conference, 
while organised parties, such as, the Muslim League, were not represented at its 
deliberations. I am however, 1 need not say, at all times glad to hear the views of 
persons prominent in the public life of this country on the political issue of the 
day, and to give all attention to any representations that they make to me. 

*‘The specific proposal that you ask me to consider is that permission should 
be given for certain persons to meet Mr. Gandhi in detention to ascertain his 
reaction to the events that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. You feel, you tell me, that Mr. Gandhi has already 
expressed between him and me his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and you 
add that you have no doubt that he will cast his influence on the side of internal 
harmony and reconciliation. And you urge that if the permission for which you 
have asked is not given to you, the action of the Government will unquestionably 
be interpreted as meaning that they do not wish to see reconciliation. 

The August Distuebances 

. *‘Let me remind you first, of the salient facts in the position. Mr. Gandhi and 
thf/ leaders of the Congress Party, after a long preliminary campaign of incitement 
w^re finally placed under restraint last August. At the time when they were placed 
binder restraint, Mr. Gandhi had urged open rebellion, bad adjured his followers to 
'do or die’; had made it clear that there was ‘no room left for withdrawal or 
negotiation’; and had, both directly and indirectly, by his speeches and writings, 
contributed actively to foment that sad and disastrous series of events that dis¬ 
figured the face of India during the autumn and winter of last year. He and 
the Congress Party had been given every opportunity to reconsider their position. 
My Government and I had exposed ourselves to the charge that we ought to have 
taken action against them much earlier and that we ought not to have allowed this 
campaign of violence and sabotage to develop. But our forbearance met with no 
rew^d, and we were left with no option in the interests of the security of India 
and her defence against Japan and against the other Axis Powers but to take the 
action that was taken last August. 

“Unhappily, the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shocking campaign of 
organised violence and crime for which preparations bad been made before those 
arrests, took place. The paper published by the Government of India clearly indi¬ 
cates the full responsibility of the Confess and of Mr. Gandhi for that campaign. 
The encouragement which it gave, while it lasted, to the Axis Powers needs no 
emphasis, its effect on the war effort was severe. It resulted in most material 
damage to communications and to public and private property, and in the murder 
of many innocent persons, who had no concern with, or interest in, the political 
issues involved. 
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**DeBpite the fact that Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee have had full 
accesB to reliable accounts in the Press since Au^st last, there has never been 
any condemnation of those activities by them. They have not dissociated them¬ 
selves from the resolution of last August from which so many of these evils flowed. 
Mr. Gandhi’s advice to *do or die’ still stands on record ; and while pirder has been 
restored and the rebellion put down, no one can suggest that the country did not 
pass through a period of grave danger ; and that while the Congress creed remains 
what it is, we would again be exposed to that danger if the Congress and its 
leaders are again given full liberty of action. 

•‘No Wish ok Mr. Gandhi’s Part to go Back” 

“You mention that you have seen the correspondence that has passed between 
me and Mr. Gandhi. I would draw your attention to one most important point. I 
put it to Mr. Gandhi, in terms (for 1 thought that must be his intention) that if I 
was right in thinking that he wished to go back on the resolution of last August, 
to condemn what had taken place and to give suitable assurances for the future, 
I would be very ready to consider the matter further. His reply made it quite 
clear that 1 had misunderstood him and that that was not his wish, and matters 
stand at that point. 

‘‘I'hereafter, during the time of Mr. Gaiidi’s fast, there was the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity for certain of his trusted friends to make contact with him and many 
indeed of those who were present at the conference in Bombay had the opportunity 
of seeing him. Mr. Gandhi, had he so wished, could then, as he could have during 
the time preceding his fast, or to-day, have repudiated the violence for which 
Congress was responsible, could have indicated his readiness to resile from the 
Congress resolution of August last, and could have given af^surances for the future. 
But nothing whatever positive has emerged as a result of those contacts, any more 
than from the correspondence that passed between Mr. Gandfii and myself, and I 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at 
an earlier stage to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders 
are at present under detention. 

'•Now, gentlemen, I have done my very best in the time that I have been in 
this country to try to improve relations and to try to get the parties together : and 
I do not think it can be suggested that I have been unsympathetic, or that 1 have 
not throughout been genuinely anxious to give all the help I can to the improve¬ 
ment of good relations and to the solution of India’s political problems. If, 
therefore, in the present instance I am unable to accept your proposals, it is not 
from any lack of anxiety to see the atmosphere improved. But on me there rests 
a very definite and specific obligation, and the same obligation rests on my Govern¬ 
ment. It is the duty of both of us to ensure peace and good order in this country : 
to see that India is defended against Japanese and other Axis aggression ; and to 
make certain that nothing is allowed to happen that would further the interests of 
the enemy, interfere with the war effort of the United Nations or create internal 
strife and tumult. So long as that is our obligation, so long as the Congress 
policy remains what it is, there can be no question of any alteration in our attitude 
towards the Congress. 

• No Suggestion of Change of Heart” 

•T have already pointed out that neither from Mr. Gandhi nor from the 
Congress is there, or has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind or heart. 
They had the opportunity and have the opportunity still to abandon tiiat policy. 
With every respect for >our good intentions and your anxiety to see a happy 
solution, 1 cannot agree to give special facilities such as you ask for contact with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders while conditions remain as I have describ^ 
them, 

-If, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi Is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Congress resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incitements to violence 
which are represented by his references to ’open rebellion’, bis advice to Congress 
followers to *do or die^ the statement that with the removal of the leaders the rank 
and the file must judge for themselves and the like; if, in addition, he and the 
Congress Party are prepared to give assurances acceptable to the Government for 
the future, the matter can be considered further. But till then, and while the 
Congress attitude remains unchanged, Government’s first duty is to the people of 
India, and that duty it intends to discharge. It is not to be deflected from that 
duty BuggestioDB, ill-founded as I believe them to be, that by doing its duty it 
will add to bitterness and ill-feeling. I do not believe that to he &e case, But 
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even if it werei that is the price that the Government must pay for discharging its 
reejWDBibilities to the people of India, and I feel certain myself, that the people of 
India appreciate fujiy the dangerous and sinister character of the Congress campaign 
of last year—from which such great sections of them stood wholly aloof—and the 
threat which that campaign represented and would represent again if it were revived 
to the safety and tranquillity of this country. 

“Essential Preliminary for a National Govt.” 

“I would add only one word more You speak of the importance of a National 
Government. I quite agree with you, and my endeavours during the time that 1 
have been here have been devotea to forming at the Centre a Government as 
representative and as broadly based as can he found, in the present circumstances 
in India. But the fact that you suggest, that it is only if you are permitted to 
consult Mr. Gandhi that a genuine National Government can be formed, shows 
that, so fur from realising the true character of a National Government, you 
contemplate that that Government should be nominated with the approval of a 
single political leader acting independently of other parties and other leaders 
thi0 country. Not on these linen is progress to be made. No National Govern¬ 
ment can properly be so described unless, as in the United Kingdom, it is fully 
representative of all parties and sections of the people based on their ready co¬ 
operation with the Government and with one another, united in the prosecution of 
tne war for the objectives of the United Nations, of such a character that its 
establishment soothes instead of aggravating controversy. The essential preliminary 
to that is that agreement between parties, communities and interests which I have 
been so anxious to foster, but to which the excessive claims and the totalitarian 
ambitions of the Congress and its leaders have been so consistent an obstacle in 
the past.” 

Leaders Urge Impartial Tribunal 

To investigate charges against the Congress 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapruy Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Sir 
Chunilal J9. Mehta, Raja Afaheshwar Dayal Seth and Sir Jagdish Prasad 
issued a statement from New Dellii on the 22nd. May 1948 urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate the charges made against Congress Leaders 
now in detention, or in the alternative, the release of those leaders so as to 
review the situation and attempt a solution of the present deadlock. The statement 
runs as follows : 

•‘Our Demand Is For Justice’' 

“His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent refusal to permit any non-Congress 
leaders to interview Mahatma Gandhi and the speeches of Mr. Amery in the 
House of Commons can be reasonably interpreted as indicating that the British 
Government are resolved to keep Mahatma Oandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
other prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without trial for the duration 
of the war. Even more significant is the denial to Mr, Phillips, the-Personal 
Representative of President Roosevelt of an opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi, 
We, ourselves, have regretted that the Congress should have passed the resolution 
which it did pass on the 8th of August 1942 at Bombay. We have also condemned 
the acts of violence and sabotage which took place a few months ago in this 
country. We wish to place beyond all doubt that we seek no concessions for 
Mahatma Ga^idhi and his chief associates. We are not petitioners on their behalf 
for clemency or tenderness. Our demand is for justice, and no more and no less.” 

‘^Grave charges have been publicly made against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues 
and it has been suggested both in England and in India that the Congress leaders 
were pro-Japanese. To the best of our knowledge and belief there is no truth in 
this allegation. Mahatma GandhVs pacifism, known all over the world, should 
not in our opinion, be interpreted as amounting to his sympathy with Japan or 
with any, of the Axis Powers. The charges brought against Mahatma Gandhi are 
to be found in the published correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi in Government communiques and pamphlets and in the pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is somewhat remarkaple that these charges 
have been made at a time when those who could meet them had no opportunity of 
rebutting them. . ^ , 

“It has been said that nothing was easier for Mahatma Gandhi than to 
repudiate acta o! violence or acts of sabotage and to withdraw civil disobedience. 
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We feel that he has already repudiated the acts of violence, and it is our con¬ 
viction that so far as he is concerned his adherence to the doctrine of non¬ 
violence is as strong to-duy as it ever was. For ourselves, we do not believe in 
civil disobedience either on principle or as a matter of expediency, but we 
are constrained to observe that matters were allowed to drift after the failure of the 
Cripps Mission and no attempt was made to avert a crisis by the exercise of 
imagination and constructive statesmanship. 

A Body of Unchallengeable Impartiality Needed 

Taking the situation as it is, we urge that the tpsc dixit of the Executive 
Government should not be regarded as sufficient to justify the prolonged detention 
of the imprisoned leaders without impartial investigation. Let those exparte 
accusations be investigated by a tribunal of unchallengeable status and impartiality 
—a tribunal so constituted as to satisfy all reasonable men that it will carry on its 
investigation without fear or favour and that its decision will in no way be 
influenced by the published views of the Executive Government. We consider that 
the setting up of such a tribunal is in the highest interests of the Government itself. 

“Afadame Chiang Kai'Sheh has recently stated in a public speech, in America 
that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be set at liberty and that speech was made 
after the charges against him had been broadcast to the world. Can his continued 
detention be justified before world opinion if he is denied every opportunity of 
defending himself ? 

*VTf the objection to our demand is that such an investigation into the charges 
against Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers is not feasible during the war, 
we should like to point out that in bis letter to Mahatma Gandhi dated February 
5. 1943, His Excellency the Viceroy said : If we do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known it is because the time is not yet rii)e; but you may 
rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met sooner or 
later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves before 
the world if you can'. To this Mahatma Gandhi replied in his letter dated 
February 7. 1943 : ‘You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges 
against the Congress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being 
found baseless when they are put before an impartial tribunal or that some of the 
condemned persons might have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence 
that the living can produce might become unavailable V It is clear, therefore, that 
BO far back as the 5th of February. 1943 tbe possibility of these leaders having 
to clear themselves before the world was considered and maintained by His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself. We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why 
that possibility should not be translated into a fact at this stage. 

Govt. Must 5?eek Moral Basis For Its Actions 

To the objection that the setting up of a Tribunal will lead to public excite¬ 
ment our reply is that the continued detention of these leaders had already 
caused and is causing grave dissatisfaction and a keen sense of injustice in the 
public mind. If Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues are not allowed to meet 
the charges against them until after the war and are to be kept in prison till 
then the plain implication of this is that some of the most prominent Indian 
leaders will be kept in jail without trial for, may be, five years and some of them 
may even die during this long interval. Mr. Amery's tauntingly provocative des¬ 
cription of such detention as ‘inocuous isolation’ has only increased public resent¬ 
ment. Tbe Government may think that they are strong enough to ignore all 
such feelings and that they are the sole judges as to when and whom to arrest 
and detain without trial for an unlimited period. Whatever may be said of such 
action on the part of a Government of the people, the same caimut apply to a 
Government carried on by an irremovable Executive irresponsible to the people 
of this country or to its legislature and in which the key positions are still in 
British hands. Whatever the legal position, the Government of India must, in 
the circumstances, seek a moral basis for its actions, and it is with 4hat object in 
view that we suggest an investigation by an impartial tribunal. ^ 

Continuance op Status Quo Bodes III 

”We should, in conclusion, like to point out that the Defence of India Act 
Rule, under which Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues were arrested was pro¬ 
nounced last month by tbe Federal Court in an authoritative decision to be invalid* 
Instead of availing themselves of the opportunity to restore those men to freedom 
under the sanction of a decision by the highest judicial authority in India, we 
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regret that the Governmeot of India have tried to legalise their action by a 
validating ordinance. No well-wisher of tbe country can contemplate, without 
grave concern, a continuance of the present state of things, which forebodes ill for 
the mutual relations between India and Britain. The sense of frustration is now 
deeper, if less vociferous.” 

**We sincerely hope that our suggestion that the imprisoned leaders may be 
given a chance of clearing themselves may be accepted. If Government, for any 
reason, are not prepared to set up an impartial tribunal, then justice, no less than 
expediency, demand that Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues should be set at 
liberty so that they may apply themselves, as free men, as we expect that they will, 
to a review of the situation and to the solution of the present deadlock in 

consultation and co-operation with other important parties. 

Gandhi wishes to see Jinnah 

Government Turn Down Request 

Gn the 26th. May the Government of India received a request from Mr. Gandhi 
to forward a short letter from himself to Mr. Jinnah expressing a wish to meet 
him, said a communique issued from New Delhi, which added : 

‘Tn accordance with their known policy in regard to correspondence or inter¬ 
views with Mr. Gandhi, the Government of India have decided that this letter 
eannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr, Gandhi and Mr. Jinnnh, They 
are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
person detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which he has not 
disavowed and thus gravely embarrassing India’s war effort at a critical time. 

It rests with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India that he can safely 
be allowed once more to participate in the public affairs of the country and until 
he does so the disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Speech Recalled 

In connection with GandhijVs letter, political observers recall the words which 
Mr. Jinnah used in the course of bis presidential address to the annual session 
of the Muslim League at Delhi last month. 

Mr. Jinnah had said : “Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr, 
Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League 
on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both 
for the Hindus and Mussalmans. if he has made tip his mind, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the 

Viceroy. Why does he not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent 

him from doing so ? I cannot believe for a single moment—strong as this 
Government may be in this country—you may say anything you like against this 
Government—1 cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter, 
if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing is 
done by the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Oongiess or the Hindu leadership.” 

Mr. Jinnah's comment on Govt, communique 

"This letter of Mr. Gandhi caa only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British Government solely 
for the purpose of helping his realease so that he would be free to do what he 
pleases thereafter,” said Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League in a statement issued on the 28tb. May commenting on the Delhi 
communique. Mr. Jinnah adds ; 

’There is really no change of policy on the part of Mr, Gandhi and no 
genuine desire to meet the suggestion that I made in my speech during 
sessions of the All-India Muslim Le^ue at Delhi. Althoimh I have always b^n 
ready and willing to meet Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu leader and shall be 
still glad to meet him, yet merely expressing his desire to meet me is not the 
kind of ephemeral letter that 1 suggested in my speech that Mr. Gandhi should 
write, and which has been now stopped by the Government. I have received a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment, dated May 24 that Mr. Gandhi's letter merely expresses a wish to meet me 
and this letter, the Government have decided, cannot be forwarded to me. 

"My speech was directed to meet the appeals that were made to me and are 
now being made by Hindu leaders, that the Muslim League ahould do something 

44 
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towArds the solution of the deadlock aod my suggestions about the kind of letter 
that Mr* Gandhi should write, were in response to those appeals, when I said that 
I myself saw no change of heart. There was no evidence or any change of policy 
on the part of Mr. Oandhi or Hindu leadership and I referred to the recent 
correspondence that had passed between Mr. Oandhi and the Viceroy, which on 
the contrary showed that Mr. Oandhi fully maintained his stand of the 8th of 
August, 1942. But nevertheless some of the responsible Hindu leaders pressed 
upon me that Mr. Oandhi has now realised that he has made a mis lake and that 
he would be prepared to reconsider and retrace his steps if he were given an 
opportunity to do so and that he has changed his attitude towards Pakistan and 
would be willing to come to a settlement on the basis of Pakistan, but the British 
Government are preventing a Hindu-Muslim settlement by refusing people of posi¬ 
tion and standing permission to establish contact with him for this purpose. 1 
therefore, suggested that, if Mr. Oandhi were to write to me a letter indicating 
that he was prepared to retrace his steps and abandon his policy and programme 
culminating in the resolution of the A. I. 0. C. of the 8th August, and was even 
now willing ta come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan, we were willing to bury the past and forget it. I still believe that the 
Government will not dare to stop such a letter if it came from Mr. Oandhi'" 

“I regret that the Congress press as usual is indnlgiug iu cheap gibes and 
slogans based on the pnl)licatiou of isolated passages from my speech and even 
those are mutilated and important words are eliminated from them. This may 
serve as misleading and inimical propaganda but is not calculated to create the 
friendly atmosphere which is essemial. In my opinion, the Press and those who 
are indulging in various thoughtless siatcments are doing great disservice.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement on letter Reiterated 

The position he had taken up following the refusal of the Government of 
India to forward to him Mr. Oandhi'a letter was referred to at a press conference 
at Karachi on the 4th. June l't43 by Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah said that, ever since the Congress resolution of 8th August last, 
he had repeatedly stated that the Congress decision was not a rebellion against the 
British Government only, but an inteinccino war, a declaration of war against the 
Muslim League and Muslim India, and that unless the Congress drOi)ped its pistol, 
there was no chnrtce of a settlement, ‘‘What is the Congress resolution of 8th 
August ?” asked Mr. Jinnah, an^ said, “It lays down a demand for immediate 
Independence, that a National Provisional (Toverument should he set up and a 
Federal All-India Constitution should be fram'd, that the British Government 
should quit India and the National Government would frame the constitution ; 
and that if the demand was not conceded, civil disobedience was to he launched. 
If such a demand was accepted, it would be deceptive of the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan,” Reading passages from his address before the Muslim League in April, Mr. 
Jinnah maintained that the letter sent by Mr Oandhi was not the kind of letter 
he had envisaged when he had stated that the Government would not have ‘‘the 
daring to stop such a letler” and that the position would be very serious indeed if they 
did so. Mr. Jinnah complained that his April speech had been twisted so completely 
by a section of the Press and by some statements issued thereafter as to make 
one feel that “the organised Hindu press will not give a fair chance or a fair deal 
to any one who does not surrender completely to I he wishes of the Congress and 
of Mr. Oandhi" “if you want to black it out, you may do so,” said Mr. Jinnah^ 
“but my position is as clear as daylight.”- 

At least two Hindu, continued Mr. Jinnah, had the frankness to appreciate 
his point of view. They were Mr. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the All-India 
Communist Party, who had pointed out that Mr. OandhVs letter had left a loop¬ 
hole by not indicating whether he was going to meet the Muslim League point of 
view* and Mr. (7. Rajagopalachari who, in his recent statement, had conceded that 
his (Mr./tnwaVa) offer had not been accepted and therefore ordinarily it would 
lapse^although with due respect to Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Jinnah did not see 
the distinction the letter had drawn between national and other affairs. 

Replying to a questioner who suggested that Mr. Jinnah could not have 
known the full contents of Mr. Oandhi'a letter, Mr. Jinnah said that apparently 
Mr. Gandhi had merely expressed a desire to meet him and nothing more. “At 
present, I have no reason to doubt this information/’ said Mr. Jinnah* 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Sixteenth-Session—New Delhi—27th. and 28th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

The sixteenth annual Bession of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry commenced at New Delhi on the 27th. March 1948, with 
Mr. 0, L, Mehta, Piesident, in the chair. Those present included Mr. C, 
Rajagopalachari, Mr. Tuahar Kanti Ohosh, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Edward 
Benthall, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. O'. E, 
Jones, Mr. N. R. Pillai, Mr. T. S. Pillay and Sir Theodore Gregory, 

“We must realise that a fundamental of economic pro^^ress is the condition of 
the mass of people,” observed Mr. 0. L. Mehta in his presidentiai speech. “Industrial 
expansion must,’’ said Mr. Mehta, “be broadbased on the consuming capacity 
of the people and at the root of economic discontent are dire poverty, gross dis¬ 
parity in wealth and income, absence of security and the want of equality of 
opportunity. Unless a social system and an economic order can cure those evils 
and satisfy the elementary needs of men, it cannot long survive. Crores are being 
spent to-day on death and destruction, why are they not spent on life and on 
improving the living standard of tho starving and underfed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed humanity ? It is not a problem but an obligation to solve the economic 
maladies from which our country suffers.” Mr. Mehia dealt with several important 
economic, financial and commercial questions which have been under the 
consideration of the Federation and tho Indian commercial world during the 
year, and said that what they needed was to have a National Government at 
the Centre backed by public opinion which could t)ool its full weight in imperial 
and international counsels and adequately represent Indian feelings and interests at 
the Peace Conference. 

Keferring to the political background and theOripps^ negotiations, Mr. Mehta 
stated that the principal reason of the deadlock was the reluctance of the British 
Government to transfer effective power to Indian hands, but given the good-will, 
trust and desire to achieve reconciliation, the question was capable of satisfactory 
solution. Even in the scheme of expansion of Executive Council, which was not 
at all adequate, the policy of distrust of India was evident. Mr. Medita criticised 
strongly the appointment of a representative of the non-otheial British community 
as a member oi the Council as being tantamount to recognition of the British 
community in India as a minority entitled to a separate seat. He dealt with the 
persistent endeavours being made by British comniercial interests in India and 
in England to reverse the principle enunciated by feir Stafford Cripps, that there 
would be no special protection for British capital or commercial interests in 
India, and said that there should be no limitations or restrictions on the powers 
and rights of the future Government of India to formulate and pursue measures 
and policies considered necessary for safeguarding Indian interests. “Without the 
substance of economic and financial independence political freedom is a shadow.” 

Referring to the question of post-^ar reconstruction, Mr. Mehta said : “India 
along with other Asiatic countries, is not prepared to continue being regarded in 
terms of markets and concessions or as a source of raw materials and cheap 
labour.” Powerful countries adopt the creed of economic internationalism when 
it suits their interest but resort to nationalism when convenient. The irony 
of it is that while preaching virtues of internationalism to backward countries 
and inducing or compelling them to adopt it, they themselves practise nationalism. 
Moreover, international standards which might be set up by highly industrialised 
countries for the reconstruction of the post-war world would not necessarily be 
suitable or beneficial to countries like India which will have a vast scope foi 
indnstrial and economic development. The criterion of international trade as a 
measure of economic betterment has its limitations and the maintenance of internal 
stability and of domestic equilibium is no less fundamental to the economic progress 
of a country than preservation of international trade.” While welcoming the 
principle oi a direct agreement with the U. 8. A. in respect of lease-lend, Mr. Mehta 
deplored the absence of adequate data regarding lease-lend or reciprocal aid despite 
request of Indian commercial bodies. “In deciding the ouestion of reciprocal 
lease-lend, it is essential to bear in mind that supplies to India nave been made not 
merely with a view to overcome the deficiencies of India’s defence but also to 
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Btrengthen the forces of the United Nations and use India as a base of operations. 
It is necessary for Indian opinion to see that the liabilities of India are not unduly 
widened by making India responsible for all lease-lend aid received for Burma- 
Malaya on Middle East campaigns. Reciprocal supplies aud services provided by 
India in the interests of common defence should be impartially assured. The authori¬ 
ties should make ample reservation in concluding a direct agreement so as to 
ssieguard India’s fiscal autonomy. At the present stage of India’s economic and 
industrial development as well as constitutional subordination, the Government 
should not make any commitments which might affect the financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of international economic reconstruction but 
one of safeguarding her vital interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan of 
common benefits”. 

Dealing with the principle of equality of sacrifice, between several members of 
the United Nations, Mr. Mentasaid “that equality of sacrifice cannot be demanded 
without an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper but nowhere are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue as a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set in relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
large portion of India’s national income consists of goods and services which are 
necessary for bare subsistence and do not provide a source of strength for any 
other purpose. On the other hand, any impartial examination of this question 
should also take into account factors which constitute India’a concealed sacrifice 
and contribution to the war such as the utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain’s war efibrls as well as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices.” 

Dealing with the question of defence expenditure, Mr. Mehta said, “the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of sharing 
on equal and equitable basis the cost of such defence. Apart from the fact that 
the representatives of the Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no say in the foreign 
policy of the British Common-wealth, it need hardly be proved that the capacity of 
India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main¬ 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and the whole question depends upon their interpretation and 
application. India has to bear the burdens, obligations and responsibilities of a 
member of the British Empire and the United Nations while being denied the 
rights and powers of a self-governing country.” 

Referring to the question of utilisation of India's growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to aetermine the terms of 
payment or to safeguard her assets. The Government of Ir)dia hold the view that 
this is mainly a post-war problem. But this assumption cannot be accepted because 
the question is of urgent importance. He emphasised the nectssily of utilising the 
sterling assets for constructive and beneficent purposes during the war and for 
safeguarding its value and convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques¬ 
tion but have taken care to see that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transactions relating to sterling by obtain¬ 
ing gold as well as transfer of British assets. Mr. Mehta criticised the constitu¬ 
tion of the poet-war Reconstruction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
India’s purchasing power outside the U. K. India should not only have the choice 
but also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
cheapest and best markets of the world. The Government should not make any 
post-war commitments about India's sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balances for purchases exclusively from the U. K. The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India’s position as a creditor, in order to 
strengthen her financial structure and economic position. The problem of sterling 
secnrlties originates in the Government of India having allowed foreign countries 
to make payments to us in sterling instead of gold securities or ^ in our own 
cunency* If borrowing is to be the Government’s sheet-anchor during the period of 
emergency, the ballast that the ship of the State needs is the trust and goodwill 
of the people.” 

Coming to industrial development^ Mr. Mehta said, “the war has revealed the 
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seriouB gaps in India’s industrial structure and her dependence of imports of plant, 
etc., whmh have tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance ana are 
likely to affect adversely the post-war competitive power of onr industries. The 
absence of basic machine-making industries handicaps other industries. Several 
mineral products of India are being almost entirely exported in an unmanufactured 
state to foreign countries for years at comparatively low prices. If these mineral 
resources are not developed within the country, it is quite conceivable that they 
would be pooled and distributed among the industrially developed countries of the 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materials and 
minerals. While the United States pe building four ships in a day, we have not 
built one single merchant vessel during the last four years of war. Similar unhelp¬ 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the automobile industry. What weights with 
the authorities here and in England is not India's economic interests nor Britain’s 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to have led to any appreciable results.” 

Referring to the transport system of the country, Mr. Mehta said, “that 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is essential for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to bias for railways in transport policy. Nor were any efforts 
made during the 21 years which intervened between the last war and the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country. 
The principal cause of the strain on the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before the war. During the 18 years 
the number of locomotives has declined annually. We have to depend for our 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged to part with locomo¬ 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry had been encouraged by the Government many of the difficulties experienced 
in regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated.” 

Mr. Mehta, in his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was, after all, a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of agriculture and cottage industries. “No one who 
desires to see India ecconomically powerful should discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is reconciled with’ security for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along with satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative fosters ecconomic progress.” He said that in the task of 
economic and social reconctruction, the Federation would have an important and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be the economic 
front of a healthy and broad-based nationalism. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Transfer of Power Essential 

The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation. India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian 
silver in England. 

The first resolution expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation’s demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a National Government. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (1) immediate declaration of Government’s readiness to trans¬ 
fer effective political power to the people of this country, (2) release of political 
leaders unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with a view 
to the establishment of a National Government in conjunction with other political 
parties, 

India and Pobt-War Conference 

The second resolution urged the Governndlent of India, as at present constituted, 
to desist from entering into any agreement on behalf of India which involved 
acceptance of financial, Bscal or economic principles or policies as basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that respect. 
The Federation "demanded that in any international conferences which are convened 
for arriving at such arrangement or agreement for common objects, delegates should 
consist wholly of representative Indians including representatives of the Indian 
commen^ial community and should in every instance be responsible to Indian public 
opinion and not function as nominees of Bis Majesty’s Government, 
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Silver Sales 

The Federation strongly disapproved of the policy pursued by the Government 
of India in selling the acciimulated stocks of Indian silver in the London market 
at a low price, which compared unfavourably with the price paid by the U. S. A. 
to Mexican sellers. It urged that with a view to conserving the bullion reserves, 
which were already comparatively slender, they should immediately stop the sales 
of Indian silver in London and in case of imperative necessity should sell it in 
India and fix the price of silver in consonance with the price obtaining in other 
silver markets. 

The Federation adopted five more resolutions and was discussing the ninth 
when the session ajourned till the next day. 

The resolutions diflcussed and adopted related inter alia to the allocation of 
defence expenditure, utilisation and saieguarding of Indian sterling balances. 

Allocation of Defence Expenditure 

The resolution relating to allocation of defence expenditure urged that India 
should be asked to bear only such expenditure as was undertaken strictly for her 
own defence purposes and that the ''terms of settlement sliould not be widened to 
include items of expenditure under India’s war meastires which cannot equitably 
and legitimately be debitable to India.'’ The Federation was opposed to the 
allocation of capital and recurring cost of air forces expansion on fifty-fifty basis. 

The Federation asserted that “so long as the control of policy with regard to 
defence expenditure remained with an Executive not responsible to the Central 
Legislature, the public would not be satisfied with the mere assurance of the Finance 
Member that the allocation of war expenditure is open to audit and scrutiny on 
behalf of the Central Legislature and to investigation by its Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee. The resolution demanded the immediate publication by the Government of 
figures of all purchases made in this country by His Majesty’s Government and 
otner Allied Governments at controlled prices and the services rendered at conces¬ 
sions rates, in order to enable a proper assessment of this country’s contribution to 
the Allied war effort and particularly to ascertain the magnitude of the invisible 
advantages accruing to His Majesty’s Government and other Allied Governments 
out of such purchases. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Devi Prasad Khaitan, and supported by 
Messrs, A. Z), Shroff ixad A, R, Bhatt, 

Mr. Khaitan complained that* India had been obstructed in the past in her 
industrial development, otherwise she would have been in a much better position to 
render assistance in the war efifoit. Referring to allocation of defence expenditure, 
Mr. Khaitan claimed that the Government could secure India’s full assistance if 
they associated responsible Indians, who understood the subject, with the scrutiny of 
war expenditure. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

Sir Chunilal B, Mehta moved the resolution relating to utilisation and safe¬ 
guarding of Indian sterling balances. 'Ihe resolution expressed dissatisfaction with 
tne manner in which the whole question of utilisation and safeguarding of India’s 
growing sterling balances was being dealt with by the Government of India. The 
Federation demanded that sterling balances should be utilised to repatriate British 
commercial investments in India and "with regard to the balance of sterling credits 
the Government of India should sectire an undertaking from the British Govern¬ 
ment that in case the value of the sterling during or after the war depreciates in 
terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate the Reserve Bank of India 
for all its sterling holding to the extent of such depreciation,” 

Sir Chunilal said that refatriation undertaken so far had not resulted in any 
deflation of currency in this country and the Finance Member had made not a 
reference to their demand for liquiaating British .interests in India by utilising the 
sterling balances. He claimed that theirs was not a political demand, but was 
based on justice and fair-play. 

8lr Padampat Singhania and Mr, B, M, Bhat supported the resolution. Sir 
Padampat claimed that the Finance Member was not right when he said that 
India’s sterling balances were growing because of Britain’s free gift to India. He 
asserted that the balances represented a mere fringe of what India was actually 
contributing to war effort. India’s roads and railways, for instance, were being 
lised to capacity, and it would require a big replacement fund to put them in 
shape after the war. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 

The resolution on post-war reconstruction emphasised that international plans 
and standards set up by highly industrialised countries for economic reconstruction 
would not be necessarily beneficial to India without important qualifications and 
reservations owing to the radically different conditions in which India is placed. 
In connection with schemes and proposals for the international regulation and 
distribution of raw materials of the world, the Federatiofi made it clear that the 
producing country will have a prior claim on its products and it will be entirely 
free to determine the quantum of production of its own raw materials according to 
its own economic needs and requirements. ‘‘India will insist on claiming the right 
and liberty to utilise her own raw materials in the first instance, and no extraneous 
influence should be permitted to impede the country’s normal economic development 
to the detriment of her agriculture and industry”. 

The Federation also emphasised that India should have full autonomy to 
determine her post-war economic policy, primarily in accordance with her own 
national interest and to collaborate with other countries on suitable terms so as 
not to injure her own interests. 

Sir Sri Earn, moving the resolution, thought it was really inappropriate in a 
country like ours to 8r)eak of post-war reconstruction, because we had not 
really had any construction so far regarding our economy. He dwelt on a 
number of aspects of reconstruction in India of industry and agriculture and 
deprecated the “officially inspired rift” between the two. “We for our part” he 
said, “are quite willing and anxious to play our part in assisting in the task of 
world reconstruction but it is imperative that India’s authentic voice should 
be heard at the Peace Conference and her leaders of commerce and industry 
and agriculture be given their proper place at the discussions regarding post¬ 
war reconstruction”. He appealed for mutual help and patronage between farmers, 
manufacturers, bankers, insurance companies and men of science in a sound and 
speedy development of our economic standards. 

Mr. T, T, Krishnamachari (South India Chamber) emphasised that without 
a change in our Government during the course of the war it would be impossible 
for us to resist the economic pressure enveloping us day after day. He also laid 
stress on the sociological aspect of the reconstruction * ]>roolem and declared that 
Indian industry should adopt a policy of controlled self-interest. He sharply 
criticised the textile .industry for tlie 400 per cent increase in the price of the 
poor man’s cloth and for the increase in yarn prices, which was likely to throw 
the handloora weaver in the south out of his employment. He suspected that the 
recent interest in the Indian agriculturi.st shown by the EniO[)ean Group in the 
Assembly was a symptom of a move to get a grip on Indian agriculture similiar 
to the grip already established on Indian industry. 

Food Bupply 

The resolution on food supply expressed anxiety at the present position re¬ 
garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that in order to ameliorate the serious 
situation with regard to supply of foodgrains, firstly all exports of foodgrains 
from the country should be entirely 8top])ed ; secondly, exports of essential food- 
grains from the surplus provinces to the deficit ones shoula be facilitated, so that 
an equitable distribution of foodgrains in the country as a whole may be brought 
about ; thirdly, the controlled prices should be fixed at a level which would bnhg 
out supplies ; and fourthly, transport facilities should be arranged for the movement 
of essential foodgrains within the country. The resolution also urged that the 
distribution of foodgrains under control should be effected as far as possible only 
through the normal channels of trade. 

Major-General E, Wood, Additional Secretary, Supply Department, who came 
by invitation, explained the food position and the steps the Government* of India 
had planned to secure a uniform supply of foodgrains in the country throughout 
the year. 

The resolution was proposed by Mr. Haridas Madhabdaa and seconded by Mr* 
J. C. Setalvad, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa said that as pointed out by General Wood, the 
Government of India were responsible for the Central Purchasing Scheme and 
transport of grains from surplus to deficit provinces. The main comfuaint in the 
country was against the system of distribution. He agreed with General Wood 
that ladies in Bombay were rendering very valuable services, but even these ladies 
complained that supplies had run out. Referring to the demand for the main* 
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tenance of the existiDg channels of trade, Sir Purshotamdas said that that should 
be taken to mean that '*our interests should be safe or were safe.” The trade, he 
said, was prepared to stand out if the Government wanted to make its own 
arrangements. The greater question was to make available foodgrains to everyone 
according to his needs. He insisted that everyone would not only get according to 
his needs but everyone should also get grains of the highest quality to which the 
people were aecustomed. If the Government undertook the Central purchasing 
acheme they should also guarantee the requisite quality of foodgrains. “Proper 
duality of foodgrains would make the Food Department tolerable.” Sir ’.Purshotam- 
aas was prepared to concede that people outside, who depended on India for their 
foodgrains, should be given their supplies, but such exports should be made good 
by His Majesty's Government from other sources and such replenishments to India 
should be given as high a priority as the exports from India were given. 

Sir Purshotamdas stressed the need for a National Government even daring the 
war and pointed out that a responsible Minister at the Centre would be able to 
understand the problem in its proper perspective. 

Resolutions—Second Day—New Delhi—28th. March 1948 

The Federation discussed to-day, among other*questions, Lease-Lend supplies 
and the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 

The resolution on food supply discussed yesterday was passed this morning 
with one dissentient, Mr. Narsing Rao of the Andhra Chamher of Commerce, 
who took exception particularly to the demand made in it that controlled prices 
should be fixed at a level which would bring out supplies. He asked that the 
price should be fixed at a level which the wage-earner could afford and which 
would give the grower a reasonable profit. Mr. Narsing Rao also urged that 
requisitioning should be adopted in order to make the hoarder unhoard stocks and 
as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of rationing. Because of the 
omission of these points from the resolution he opposed it. 

Lbase-Lend Supplies 

Mr. A. D, Shroffs Bombay, moved the resolution on Lease-Lend supplies. The 
rssolution while appreciating the help extended by the U. 8. A. for the defence 
of India under the Lease Lend procedure declared its belief that the terms 
of repayment of the aid received should be such that firstly India's reciprocal con¬ 
tribution should in no case exceed the extent of the aid in materials received 
for the purpose of her own actual defence requirements, and secondly that 
all reciprocal services, facilities and supplies given by India to the U. 8. A. 
should be fully taken into account while making the final adjustments under 

Lease-Lend. The resolution further pointed out that Lease-Lend repayment was 
closely linked up with the wider questions of post-war planning in the sphere 
of international trade which were dealt with in the Atlantic Charter as well as 
in the Anglo-American Agreement of February 1942, and particularly in Article 
VII dealing with mutual reduction in tariff barriers in order to ensure freer 
international trade. The Federation was strongly of opinion that the Government 
of India should not enter into such international agreements without specific 
reservation so as to ensure India’s fiscal autonomy and industrial development. 
The Federation also emphatically urged that in view of the far-renching applications 
of any settlement regarding Lease-Lend supplies no final decision should be 
taken without fully consulting the Indian commercial community. 

Mr. Shroff after referring to the complex character of the Lease-Lend appa¬ 
ratus, dealt with the possible manner of the settlement of Lease-Lend Account 
after the war. He said that although President Roosevelt might feel that the 
recipients of Lease-Lead aid should be let off in view of the help they gave 

in the war, American public opinion might not be completely reconciled to 
that view and would certainly demand repayment, if not in material, then in 
the shape of a very important say in determining the shape of economic afiairs 
after the war. An indication of this was found in the article of the Atlantic 
Charter which pleaded for a reduction of tariff barriers and for plans for inter¬ 
national distribution of raw materials. He urged that India would have to take 

care to see that in any pool that might be formed of raw materials available in 

the world, India was not merely trested as a supplier of raw materials but that 
her raw materials were in the first place reserved for exploitation by Indians and 
that the balance might be made available to different countries on terms which 
would not harm our own economy. 

Mr. J. K, Mitter (Bengal National Chamber of Oommeroe) seconded the 
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resolution. He urged that President Rossevelt’a principle that a country’s 
obligation should be limited to its canacitv shoula be applied in the case of 
India and she should not be made to pay for afl the Lease-Lend supplies receired 
for campaigns in the Far East and the Middle East, merely because in a global 
\Far those operations might be easily connected with the defence of India. It 
was equally important that an accurate estimate of all the goods and services 
given by India in terms of the reciprocal aid should be made so that Indian public 
might be in a position to assess the true position. 

Mr. Hartshankar Bagla (Oawnpore) supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Burma Indians 

A resolution on the position of Indians in Burma was moved by Kumararaja 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar^ seconded by Mr. S. M. Nauman and Rai Bahadur Virjeebhai 
Dayabhai and Mr. G. M Kapadin, both from Burma, and passed. 

The resolution urged the Government of India to see that the status, position 
and rights of Indians in Burma of the future were the same as hitherto, and asked 
that plans for reconstruction of Burma, now under enemy occupation, should be 
undertaken in close consultation and agreement with the Government of India who 
in turn should be guided by Indian public and commercial opinion. The Federa¬ 
tion deplored the delay in the settlement of claims of Indian merchants in Burma 
under the Burma War Risks’ Insurance Scheme and in respect of goods supplied 
to or requisitioned by the Burma Government and requested the Government of 
India to press upon the Burma Government the imperative necessity of arranging 
an early settlement of those claims. The Federation emphasised the need for 
paying adequate compensation to Indian nationals for the losses sustained by them 
by the application of the Scorched Ea th policy or as a result of enemy action or 
war operations. The Federation also stressed the need for giving allowance to 
evacuees more generously, promptly and regularly until the end of the war as well 
as providing employment for such of them as were in need of it and urged that 
facilities be given to Indian merchants who had business connections in Burma to 
carry on business in India. 

Indian Industries and Post-war Development 

The meeting adopted a resolution strongly urging the Government to set 
apart, out of stocks and imports of industrial raw materials under their control, 
an adequate percentage of such materials so as to prevent the closure of factories 
in India and enable them to carter to the civil needs. The resolution drew attention 
to the serious inconvenience caused to business firms and consumers owing to 
their decision to release only a very small percentage of the production for civilian 
consumption of such commodities as paper, cement, iron and steel, etc. It 
declared that the auestion of industrial development and particularly of safe¬ 
guarding Indian industries established or expanded during the war from any 
external competition or any slump in the post-war period should receive the active 
consideration of the Government of India from now onwards in close collaboration 
with Indian industrial interests. The resolution urged that the (^vernment’a 
taxai;ion policy should take into account the difficulties which would coo^ont 
industries in this country after the war, especially owing to the need for replacement 
and the high cost of materials, plant, machinery etc. for which industries should 
be allowed to make provision from now and to build up adequate reserves. 

I'he resolution was moved by Sir Padampat Singhania and supported by 
Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, Mr. D. N. Sen and others. 

British Interests’ Move to Sboueb Safeguards 

On the subject of safeguards for British commercial interests in India, the 
meeting passed a resolution inter alia welcoming the statements made on behalf of 
the British Government by the Secretary and the Under-Seoretary of State for India 
that ”a guarantee of special protection for British commercial interests in India 
would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever constitution Indians might 
evolve,” The Federation viewed with grave apprehension the persistent attempts which 
were now being made by British commercial interests both in India and in 
England, to see that the principle and policy underlying ^ that assurance and a 
similar assurance by Sir Stafford Oripps during nis visit to India were under* 
min^ and to secure constitutional safeguards ana special protection for them 
even in the future constitution of India and to make this demand a condition 
precedent for the recognition of India’s sovereignty. The Federation made it 
clear that the Indian commercial community was strongly opposed to such an 
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inequitable demand which would be derc^atorT to the full eovereigu authority of the 
future Govern meat of India and which might also militate againet the economic expan¬ 
sion of India including the growth of industries owned, controlled and managed by Inaiane. 
The Federation declared that safeguards, which they had always condemned as 
inconsistent with India’s rights and interests, should not find a place in the future 
constitution of India. The Federation affirmed that there should be no diminution 
of or restriction on the rights and powers of the future Government of India for 
pursuing any policy or adopting any measure they considered necessary for 
protecting and promoting the interests of India and Indians 

Moving the resolution, Sir Parushotamdas Thakurdas (East India Ootton 
Association, Bombay), took strong exception to the demand for safeguards by 
the British commercial interests in India and said that the representation of 
the European community in the Viceroy’s expanded Council, which was neither 
asked for nor dreamt of, was a signal of WhitehaU’s intentions. He regarded this 
representation as a retrograde step and a cruel joke when the demand was for 
Indianisation and said that its full implication ought to be realised and an 
emphatic protest lodged against it. U was a question of principle and not of 
personalities. He asked what chances there were for future planning of Industry 
according to the wishes of the Federation, when in the Executive Council there 
was a representative of the anlagouiatic interests. He said that the committee 
should follow up the resolution till the injustice was removed. 

The resolution was seconded bj Sir Badri das Ooenka. Sir P. Singhania^ Sir 
Eahimtoola Chinoy, Mr. Satyapal Virmani and Sir A. H, Ohaznavi supported 
it. The last named declared that India would not accept any constitution in 
which any discriminatory clause existed. 

Activities Op The IT. K. C. C. 

A resolution on the activities of the U. K. C. C. declared that this powerful 
and Influential organisation enjoying several concessions and facilities in this 
country, is seriously prejudicial to the interests of Indian exporters and merchants 
and would also be highly detrimental to Indian interests in the post-war period. 
The Federation has to point out that this body has not only intervened in the 
normal channels of trade and adversely affected established exporters, but is also 
depriving Indian mercantile interests of the opportunity of maintaining contacts in 
foreign markets and the Indian Exchequer of its legitimate earnings.” 

The Federation strongly protested against the attempt being made in other 
parts of the British Empire to set up similar organisations, such as the Utility 
Textile Importing Corporation of East Africa anu the Colonial Commercial Cor¬ 
poration of Ceylon, designed to control and canalise import and export trade 
with India in the hands of monopolistic trade organisations, thus eliminating 
Indian merchants from established trade built by them after years of effort, en^ 
terprise and risk and earnestly requested the Government to take all available 
steps in their power to see that Indian interests were not jeopardised or sacrific^ 
through the establishment or operation of such organisations. The Federation 
expressed the opinion that, if on account of abnormal circumstances created by the 
war. normal channefs of trade with certain countries could not function for export 
trade, the Government of India should take steps to set up an Indian agency for 
the purpose of handling the export trade from India to these countries so as to 
retain all the benefits of trade and trade contacts with these countries in Indian 
hands. 

Bir A. H, Ohaznavi, moving the resolution, asked : “If they want our help 
in war effort, did it not strike them to take at least one or two Indian magnates 
into the partnership of this U, K. 0. 0. ?” Criticising the activities of this body, 
Bir Abdul Halim declared that it refused to purchase from Indians even if the price 
was cheaper. He gave a number of instances in support of his statement. Every 
article in which India was trading as importer or exporter, he asserted, had gone 
out of Indian hands completely and the U. K. 0. 0. bad stepped in Nothing 
could be sent out of India, except through this body. He gave the example of 
sugar, which the U. K. 0. 0. was selling in Iraq and Iran at Rs. 87 a maund 
aooording to report. 

Mr. if. C. ifeAfa, Sugar Controller, who was present, intervening, stated that 
not a single ounce of Indian sugar was sold to the U. K. C. 0. 

Sir Ahdul Halim asserted that sugar might not have been sold to the U. K* 
Q. 0. direotlyi but it had to be sold to them because Indian traders tbemsdvee 
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could not ship it to Iraq or Iran. He gave an instance in which a trader tried to 
get a permit from the Commerce Department for shipping a consignment of sugar, 
but could not get it and had ultimately to sell the ^ole consignment to the 
U. K. 0. 0. 

Mr. Sankalchand Shah and Lala Wazir Chand Seth supported the resolution^ 
which was passed. 

Mill-Owners and Standard Cloth Scheme 

Defending the textile industry against remarks of Mr. T, T, Kriehnamachari 
yesterday, Sir Shri Ram, during tie discussion on the annual report pointed out 
that when the Commerce Department eighteen months ago asked tne representatives 
of the textile industry to supply standard cloth, without any dissentient voice the 
industry offered to supply as much standard cloth as the Government would 
require. They also expressed readiness to supply huge Quantities to the military. 
They went so far as to suggest that they would be satisned with no profit or a 
very small margin of profit so far as the supply of this cloth to their countrymen 
was concerned. It was not the fault of the textile industry, he asserted, if the 
Government of India did not move in the matter. Again, at a later conference, 
tile industry took the same position and expressed the wish that this cloth shoula 
reach the needy and poor and for that purpose, they offered their services for 
distribution even in towns with a population of 5,000 people. He did not think 
that under those circumstances, the industry could be charged with exploiting the 
poor. 

According to him, the difficulty arose from an acute shortage of cloth, as there 
was at present iib more than ^ of the normal cloth available for civil require¬ 
ment. All knew that the mills in Ahmtdabad and other places had closed for 
political reasons for about three months. The millowners had no hand in that 
situation. Further, the industry’s repeated advice to the Supply Department to 
give up the use of cotton cloth and cotton yarn where it could be replaced by other 
fabrics or material, had not had much effect, 'I'he present high prices, he said, 
were due to the action of the law of supply and demand. He feared that even if 
the millowners sold their cloth at cheaper rates, the position was such that there 
was no guarantee that it would reach the consumer at lower prices. As for the 
industry, he said, everybody might rest assured that it was proefuciog as much as 
it could. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The following were elected members of the committee for the coming year; 

Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar (President); Mr. J, C. Setalvad, Vice- 
President ; Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, Treasurer ; Lala Karamchand Thappar, (sugar 
mills), Mr, J, C, Setalvad, (Insurance), Mr. M, A, Master, (Trarrsport), Mr. Devi- 
prasad Khaitan, Mr. Satya Paul Birman and Mr. M. 4. Ispahani* 

The following members were co-opted ;—Mr. O. L. Mehta, Sir Padampat 
Singhania, Mr. N. i?. Sarker, Sir A, H, Ghaznavi, Mr. A, D, Shroff, and Mr. 
(?. D, Birla, The session then concluded. 


All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Third Session—Baroda—13th. and 14th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

“We are trying to spread the policy of industrialisation in the country because 
it is the characteristic of all progressive nations to do so,** said Sir M. Vieveavaraya, 
delivering his presidential address at the Third All-India Manufacturers’ Conference 
held at Saroda on the 18th. February 1943. 

'In this connection/' he said, “there are ‘three important proposals which the 
All-India Manulacturers’ organisation would like the public of this country to give 
their immediate attention to. These are (1) arrangements to establish two heavy 
industries in every province the moment the war is over, (2) preparation of an 
intensive character to develop minor and snhsistence industries in every district; 
and (3) an attempt to promote all classes of indnstries, including the Above by 
mean# of a five-year plan.*’ ^ 
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**Heflyy induBtries/’ he said, *Vill help to keep large sums of money in circu* 
lation, to increase the capital for building up future enterprises to reduce the import 
and increase the export of manufactured goods and to start industries needed for 
defence machinery* Then the eleven provinces of India may develop some twenty- 
four heavy industries in the near future and if a dozen Indian States also follow 
the example of the provinces, all classes of heavy industries will have been estab¬ 
lished in the country within the next two or three years.” 

But for this **it is necessary that leading citizens and businessmen who have 
the good of the country at heart should come forward and induce their local Gov¬ 
ernments to help to start these industries. If the Governments do not compile, they 
should, by co-operative effort, mobilise private resources to start them.” 

Referring to the five-year plan, he said that the object of the plan is to give a 
unified concept of the proposed industrialisation in the country as a whole and to 
invite attention to specific practical industries and measures to be promoted from 
stage to stage in the first year, and in the first five years respectively. 'Tt will include,” 
he added, ”the provincial heavy industries and the distiiet development scheme as 
well as any meaium scale or other industries which may be started by businessmen 
themselves without the aid or persuasion of the A. 1. M. 0.” 

Sir Viavesvaraya also referred to post war reconstruction, which he said, 
**needed special attention in the best interests of both the administration and the 
general public.” He stressed the need to equip the country adequately for future 
economic progress and said that '‘for this the establishment of an economic council 
or a development board composed of representative businessmen and citizens is an 
immediate necessity.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya appealed for a popular effort to be made to advance indus¬ 
trialisation. “Particularly,” he said, “the goodwill and active co-operation of every 
right-thinking citizen from the middle and upper classes was what was wanted to 
bnng to the lorefront the question of industries and their importance to the future 
well-ueing and safety of the country.” 

The Welcome Address 

Seth Chaturhhujadast Chairman of the Reception Committee, detailed the indus¬ 
trial progress of the State especially during the regime of His Highness the late 
Sir 8aya]irao and the stewardship of the present Dewan Sir P. T. Krishnamacharu 
He criticised the indifferent attitude of the Government of India to industrialisation of 
India. Seth Ghathurbhujadas said that the fast undertaken by Mahatmaji 
in his old age caused great anxiety and concern amongst the people all over the 
country and the Government should reconsider their policy and release Gaadhiji 
unconditionally in order to allay the anxiety of the people. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Baroda—14th. February 1943 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair and unanimously passed, 
expressed grave concern over Mahatma Gandhi's fast and urged upon the Gfovern- 
ment of India the need for his immediate and unconditional release. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Amritlal D, Ojha, related to 
industrial finance and requested the Government to adopt all possible measures for 
the encouragement of existing and new industries. 

A resolution on post-war economic reconstruction urged the Government to 
set up a Central Post-War Reconstruction Board representing various interests for 
dealing wiUi important subjects, such as, finance, war, demobilisation, conversion 
of war-time factories into peace-time factories and workshops, transport, export 
trade and technical education. It also urged the Government of India to see that 
Indian nationals alone represented Indian interest on any post-war international 
conference. f 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Sankalchand G, Shah, Vice-President of 
the A. I. M* 0., in short and forceful speech, and was seconded by Mr. S, AT. Haji 
who particularly stressed the latter portion of the resolution by illustrating instances 
as to how Indian interests had gone by the board in the past, 

A resolution moved by Dr. J» M, Kumarappa requested the industrialists to 
introduce labour welfare schemes for the improvement of labour efficiency. 

The conference also passed a resolution on the food crisis in the country. 

Sir M, Viavesvaraya^ in the course of his concluding remarks, appealed for 
the establishment of provincial boards and district councils to speed up the work 
pf industrialiiatlon of the country and to overcome all the obstacles in the way. 



The All India Trade Union Congress 

20th. Session—Nagpur—Ist. and 2nd. May 1943 

Presidential Address 

Fourteen demands by the workers were enumerated by Doctor Charuchandra 
Bannerjee, presiding over the twentieth session of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held at Nagpur on the lat^May 1943. 

These demands, he said, were release of political prisoners, dearness allowance 
to the workers in proportion to the rise of the prices of foodstuffs and other 
commodities, general reduction in the abnormal prices of food and clothing, 
war bonus, unemployment, war and sickness insurances, maternity benefit, one 
month’s leave with pay, security of service, stoppage of all retrenchment, civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, press and organisation, recognition of trade unions, 
sufficient protection during air-raids, proper compensation to the wounded and to 
the families in case death is caused from injuries due to accidents from war effects 
and transference of power to a National Government. 

Mr. Bannerjee said that in this war the worst sufferers were the workers. They 
were not given proper dearness allowance. He severely criticised the South African 
Government for passing the Restrictions Bill and suggested as a remedy the 
establishment of workers’ leadership all over the world. 

Over three hundred delegates representing over 350,000 workers attended 
the meeting. The public was not present as the meeting was held in the private 
hall of the City College. Mr. AT. M, Joshi, General Secretary, submitted the 
annual report for last year which was adopted. He hoped that by next year 
the memoership of the Congress would rise to over one million workers. Dr. 
Pillai extended the greeting of the International Labour Office to the Congress. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Mr. Bankim Muherjee then moved the first resolution extending the May Day 
greeting of the Indian workers to the workers of the world, particularly those 
in Soviet Russia. The resolution was passed. 

Communist and anti-Communist slogans were raised during the proceedings. 
Feelings rose high after the conclusion of the session when a free fight occuiTed 
outside the hall between two groups of workers. Some received minor injuries. 

T^^o resolutions on the present political situation, one sponsored by Com¬ 
munists and the other by Nationlists, were rejected by the Congress which concluded 
its two-day session on the next day, the 2nd. May. Mr. Charuchandra Banerjee 
presided. • 

Both resolutions protested against the continued detention of Mr. Gandhi and 
Other leaders, condemned the^^Government’s decision not to allow interviews with 
Mr. Gandhi^ urged the leaders’ uncondiiional release and expressed the view that 
the present policy of the Government showed determination not to part with 
power. Both resolutions also demanded the immediate transfer of power by 
establishing a National Government at the Centre in order to organise the defence 
of the country against the invader. 

The resolutions, however, diflfeied, in two tespects. While the one moved by 
Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Communist) wanted Hindu-Muslim understanding, particularly 
with Mr. Jinnah^ the resolution moved by Mr. F. R, Kalappa supported the 
principle of self-determination for the major minority community and suggested 
that until a new constitution was framed all the communities should urge their 
respective political leaders to participate in a Natioual Government. Mr. Kalappa’s 
resolution also suggested that on the basis of this declaration there should be no 
difficulty to end the present deadlock. If, despite this declaration, British 
imperialism refused to part with power, the 'J'. U. C. should call on the people 
to develop the necessarv sanction to enforce the national demand. 

The Communists^ resolution, on the other hand, called upon the labour 
movements of all the United Nations to stress on their respective Governments 
the necessity and importance of giving proper weight to the viewpoint of the Indian 
working classea while formulating th^r policies and programme for the successful 
prosecution of the war and the conclusion of a peace which would ensure freedom 
and democracy for all nations of the world. 
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Replying to the debate Mr. Kalappa explained the suggestion of sanctions in 
the concluding part of his resolution by saying that the sanctions referred to 
were hartals and downing of tools by workers. 

The debate lasted aDout two hours and the counting of votes took a longer 
period. Mr. Kalappa^s resolution was rejected by 46 votes to 68. 

There was elaborate voting on Mr. Lahiri*B resolution, the voting ending as 
follows: In favour 424, against 192 votes. 

The President explained that under the rules a “political resolution” must 
have the support of three*fourths of the number of delegates present: the 
resolution was, therefore, negatived. 

A second controversial resolution of a political nature urging the workers 
to increase production was, in view of the above voting, not moved. 

In the morning session, about twentyfive resolutions wereipassed. The House 
decided to hold the next session at Calcutta. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Nineteenth Session—Patna—23rd and 24th. April 1943 

Dr. Sinha’s Tribute to Medical Profession 

ITie nineteenth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at 
the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna on the 23rd. April 1943 under the presidency of Dr. 
JR, A, Amesur of Karachi. 

Inaugurating the Conference Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, said : “There is no process which can reackon up the amount 
of good, which science and art of medicine have conferred upon human race. There 
is no moral calculus that can grasp and comprehend the sum of your beneficeut 
operations. Ever since the first dawn of civilisation and learning, through dark 
backward and abysm of time you have been true and constant friends of the 
suffering humanity. 

Dr. Sinha said, “Through your ministers and disciples you have cheered 
desponding; lightened the load of human sorrow ; dispelled or diminished the 
gloom of the sick chamber, plucked from the pillow of pain its thorns and wmade 
hard conch soft by letting in light of joy upon dark and desolate dwellings. You 
have ev^r rekindled the lamp of hope in the bosom of despair; called hack the 
radiance of lustre to the eye and bloom on the fading cheek ; sent new vigour 
through failing limbs ; and finally when exhausted in all your other resources and 
baffled in your skill, you have blunted the arrows of death and rendered less 
rugged and precipitous the inevitable pathway to eternity. In the circle of human 
duties, I confess, I do not know of anything—short of heroic and perilous, daring 
or religious martyrdom and patriotic self-sacrifice—higher and nobler than those or 
the physician, whose daily round of labour is crowded with beneficence and whose 
nightly sleep is broken so that others may have better rest. Thus your whole life 
is olessed by the ministry of consolation, hope and beneficence.” 

Proceeding Dr. Sinha said, ' Government should give, in my opinion, careful 
and prompt attention to the question of teaching in a medical college through 
qualified teachers. The present system of having teacher and private practitioner 
combined in the same person is thoroughly unsatisfactory. For it would be expect¬ 
ing too much from the teacher to devote himself to leaching and research at the 
sacrifice of his practice. If it be urged that without practice, professors and 
lecturers in a medical college will not have practical experience for their work, 
the reply is that in the course of discharge of their duties in a medical college 
hospital, they will find ample opportunities for practical training. I am strongly 
of opinion that the part-time system of imparting instruction is unsatisfactory, 
whether it be in the domain of medicine, law or any other branches of learning, 
and should be replaced by that of the wboletime teaching staff.” 

As regards public health which is a separate department from medical, Dr. 
8inha said, “The present system of medical administration by a close body selected 
or nominated by the authorities as members of one particular service has long 
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since outlived its utility and been found inadequate to deal with the present-day 
requirementft. Medioal and public health Bprvicfis should, therefore, be so reorganised 
and BO co-ordinated with the allied services that the people may be able to com¬ 
mand more prompt, more efficient and more responsive state service.” 

Welcome by Dr. Banerjea 

Rai Bahadur Dr. T. N, Banerjea, Principal, Patna Medical College, wel¬ 
coming Dr. Sinha, the President and the delegates said that the recent civil distur¬ 
bances could not enable them to hold the conference last winter. Referring to 
humanitarian services both at war and home fronts by the men of the meaical 
profession, Dr. Banerjea hoped that through the Medical Association the noble 
aspiration of serving the suffering humanity might be fulfilled. 

Dr. Banerjea discouraged the crowding of cities by medical graduates and 
wanted them to serve in rural areas by overcoming the weakness for city^s glamour 
and comforts, the reason being their duty to the failing health of the poor masses. 
He was ashamed to tell that some towns even had more physicians than their 
patients. He stressed on the teaching of social aspects of medicine as also curative 
aspects and wanted medical students to be more particularly attentive towards the 
expectant mother, pre-natal child and ihe adolescent. 

He advocated the application of the modified findings of the Medical Planning 
Commission and fighting out of mal-nutrition and preventible diseases. Abolition of 
medical schools, he advocated, for betterintr up the profession. 

Dr. Banerjea gave an account of the Bihar Medical Assciation and its perfor¬ 
mances on many critical occasions. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his Presideiitial Address, Dr. Rochiram Amemr of Karachi declared 
in favour of “Medical Swaraj” as much as political and economic “Swaraj” 
unhampered by gallii'g restrictions imposed on the country by the preservation and 
safeguarding of the monopolies of the Indian Medical Service and similar bodies 
in India. 

Dr. Rochiram considered the l. M. s. to be an anachronism and it must be 
abolished. India existed for the I. M. s. and not i. m. 8. for India. European 
members of r. M. s. were here to-day and to-morrow gone to another country, 
taking with them their most valuable knowledge and experiences w^bich constituted 
a great drain of talent and irreparable loos to the country. Ue advocated the 
transfer of all l. M. s. officers from the Civil Department to the Army at a time of 
war like this and places vacated should be filled by the independent medical pro¬ 
fession on an honorary basis, without involving provincial governments in any 
expenaiture. 

Speaking for the independent medical profession, the doctor declared 
that they were prepared to accept emergency commissions in the array on terms 
compatible with their dignity and national honour and after the war the best 
'amongst them ought to find a place in the highest medical service of the country. 

Dr. Amesur welcomed the establishment of the Indian War Medical Crops, 
but pronounced that there should only be one service like R. A. M. C. in England 
and should consist of IMS., I.M.D. and I.H.S. There should be uniform 
treatment without any distinction between these three groups. 

The president was ih favour of medical education being imparted only 
through medical colleges in future and said that medical schools should be abolishea. 

He referred to the great dearth of quinine in the country on account of Java 
falling into the enemy’s hands, but pointed out that India could produced 
68,40,000 lbs. of quinine on an acreage of 3,80,000 if Government encouraged the 
cultivation of cinchona forthwith. 

Minimum quantity of quinine required by India per annum is about 12.50,000 
lbs. and thus India can not only be self-sufficient in the matter of this all im¬ 
portant drug, but it could export the same in sufficient quantities to all the 
world. 

Referring to the scarcity of drugs in the market, the doctor condemned 
hoarding and black marketing and appealed to the Government to hand over 
such drugs as it was prepared to part with to Indian Medical Association, 
which with its branches spread all over the country would ensure equitable 
distribution at reasonable prices. 

He appealed to the medical practitioners to form study classes to disouss 
the questions of health, industrial fatigue and a balanced diet within the means of 
all p^ple and instruct the masses in the same. 
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Dr. Rochiram put in a strong plea for development of provincial nursing 
councils and employment of much larger number of nurses in hospitals than 
what existed at present. He was in favour of a compounders* registration 
act and doubted the utility of blood banks and strongly advocated the 
amalgamation of various medical associations in the country under the authority of 
The All India Medical Association. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The session of the All-India Medical Conference accepted proposal to hold 
the next session of the Conference at Ahmedabad, Captain Phani Bhusan Mukerjee 
was re-elected General Secretary while Dr. Ramesur of - Karachi acts as 
President. 

Following were elected to the newly-formed Working Committee of the All-India 
Medical Association:—-Dr. S. C. Chatterjee^ Major Bhatt^ Capt. S, (7. Sen^ Dr, P. JT, 
Ouha, Dr. Hanumantrao^ Dr. Tripathiy i)r, K, S, Roy^ Dr, D» P, Neogy and Dr. 
Anil Chakravarti. 

The meeting transacted formal routine business relating to working and 
progress of the Association. 

'Iho Conference devdored the absence of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, President-elect of the 
Conference due to his detentiou under the Defence of India Rules and in view of 
recent decision of the Federal Court as reported in Press, the Conference urged 
upon Government for his immediate and unconditional release. 

The Conference also urged that other members of the profession detained 
under the Defence of India Rules be released. 

The Conference opined that every individual in the country has the right 
irrespective of economic state to be able to obtain all necessary medical services, 
preventive and curative, general and specialist, domiciliary and Institutional and 
therefore it drew the attention of the state as well as various political parties in 
the country to the above and requested them to devise means for the attainment 
of that. 

The Conference also urged the Indian Medical Association to render assistance 
towards evolution and fruition of such a scheme. 

Sickness Insurance 

The Conference welcomed the Press announcement that a tentative scheme of 
sickness insurance for industrial workers being drafted by the Labour Department 
of India Government and representative of labour and industry has been nominated 
to assist Prof. Adarkar. 

The Conference urged authorities to include a representative of the Indian 
Medical Association in it to evolve a practical scheme. 

The Conference demanded representation of medical interests in the 
Executives of Hospitals, Railway Advisory Boards, Red Cross Societies and 
Health Committees. 

Medical Supplies 

To assist the sufFering public for securing supplies of essential drugs and 

medicines, surgical appliances. x*ray materials and laboratory reagents and other 

chemicals not procurable in India or not manufactured in sufficient quantity the 
conference requested the Government of India to take steps to stimulate proauction 
of such articles and allocate more shipping space for immediate import and release 
forthwith part of the stock of such articles frozen in the country and arrange for 
such distribution through an Indian Medical Associationr^ ^ 

Further the Conference urged the railway authorities to relax restrictions 

imposed on travel of such goods for public service. The conference further 

resolved that with a view to make India self-sufficient in matters of supply of 
pure drugs at choa^per prices, the Central and Provincial Governments should 
formulate and give effect to such schemes which would help the growth and develon- 
ment of indigenous drug industries. ^ 

The Conference through the later resolution urged the India Government to dve 
effect to the Drugs Enquiry Committee’s recommendations immediately to work 
up chemical and pharmaceutical industries without which the entire medical 
structure of the state would automatically collapse because of non-avallabilitv of 
machineries and heavy chemicals. ^ 
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Abolition of I. M. 8* 

The Conference regretted Government attitude of dividing medical graduates 
tfnd licentiates even in military services and advocated abolition of Indian Medical 
Service because of creation of new Indian Army Medical Corps. 

The resolution was ably placed before the house by Captain P. B. Mukherjee 
who was impatient with tne indifferent attitude of Government in such matters. 
He said this perpetuation of class distinction between two Indian medical ranks 
must now cease. 

Dr. K, S, Boy supported while Dr. 8* C» Sen thought that creation of the 
new I. A. M. 0. was not a favour but product of compulsion. 

Supply of Petrol 

Another resolution which: created interest was the Conference's demand for 
supply of more petrol and motor accessories to medical men in view of the importance 
and width of the profession. 

Deliberations during the conference spoke of medicalmeiPs keen concern over 
non-availability of medicines, drugs, surgical appliances and X-Rays materials In 
view of the disturbed communications overseas. 

Chemical Industries 

Unanimity prevailed over immediate introduction of chemical and allied indus¬ 
tries in the country to save people from decay and untimely death due to scarcity 
of drugs in the country. Even during the War India must assert to be self-sufficient 
in medicine and Surgical appliances was the equivocal demand voiced by the delegates 
including Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray, Captain 6'. C. Sen, Drs. P. K» Guha, K. L, 
Saha^ Captain Bagchit Dr. K. Chowdhury, Tirulal Rao, Bhupal Singh^ Captain 
Shivapuri and other eminent medicalmcn. Miicli satisfaction was noticed among 
medicalmen in the re-election of Captain Phani Mukherjee as General Secretary 
whose devotion» tact and skill were praised. 


The All Bengal Economic Conference 

Calcutta—11th. and 12th. April 1943 

Mr. Sarker’s Opening Address 

The opinion that ‘‘the main task of evolving a satisfactory programme of 
post-war reconstruction in India should be entrusted to a small competent body of 
experts, led preferably by an eminent industrialist, who should get into contact 
with industrial interests and prepare concrete plans in collaboration with commercial 
interests and assisted by the Government”, was expressed by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker, in inaugurating the session of the All-Bengal Economic Conference in 

Calcutta on the llth. April 1943. 

“It appears to me,” he added, ‘‘that under the present system of Government, 
plans for post-war reconstruction evolved by the Government under their 

auspices alone are not likely to prove very fruitful Government assistance we 

must have, but it must be in the nature of assistance only.” 

Mr. Barker considered that in any plan for future world-reconstruction it 

was essential that India should be given full political and economic freedom to 
evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industrialisation. Any plan 
which would merely seek to maintain or improve the standard of living of advanced 
countries by perpetuating very low standards of life in ‘.countries like India fuid 
China was nound to fail. 

Referring to the Beveridge plan, “designed to eliminate hunger, disease, 
ignorance and unemployment from post-war Britain,” Mr. Barker^ said: ‘‘A 
Beveridge plan for India would be untninkable till our productive activity 
has risen to the requisite level. We have to begin our work of reconstruction 
right from the start and work our way to a nigher standard of living from an 
iacrsdibly low level* Barring China there is hardly any other important country 
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in the world which ia steeped in such poverty as India. It is the dictate of 
practical wiadom no less than of idealism that we should be left free to grapple 
with the vast problem which has been inexorably pressing for solution.** ^ 

Expressing the view that an overriding factor in considering any scheme 
of post-war reconstruction should be the elimination of economic fear between 
nations, Mr. Barker said that to deny backward countries like India and China 
the freedom to mould their future destiny would not only run counter to the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter and the aims for whic^h the present war was being 
fought, but would involve us again in iniquities and inequalities and would be a 
perpetual threat to world peace. 

Referring to the Keynes plan in regard to post-war financial problems and 
the American proposals outlined by Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Barker said : “It is 
clear even from a cursory examination that the British plan is drawn up with a 
view to lightening the two. great handicaps of Britain in international economy, 
namely, shortage of gold and the precariousness of her favourable balance of 
trade, while the United States’ plan contents with eliminating competition 

in currency depreciation and ensuring the position of gold in international 

finance.” 

President’s Address 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, who presided over the Conference, emphasised the need 

of comprehensive and accurate survey of India’s industrial expansion during 
the war. He said that it was essential to ensure that industries started during 
the war were not left high and dry as after the last war but received an adequate 
measure of State support; particularly because they would in all probability have 
to face the impact of competition from outside and possibly a period of depression. 

Mr. Mehta emphasised that the food problem before the country was not 
merely one of purchase or production but of efficient distribution. All-India 

control in which the different provinces fully participated was essential. Only a 
Government which derived its strength and power from the people and which was 
in intimate, con tact with ihe masses could take action againt recalcitrant and anti-social 
forces. Mr. Metha also emphasised the need of constructive utilisation now of sterling 
balances and of providing adequate safeguards for India’s assets. 

Dr. Sanyal’s speech on food Policy 

On the next day, the I2th. April, Dr. Nalinakha Sanyal dealt with the food 
problem. Dr. Banyal emphatically declared that there would not have been any 
crisis to-day if only Government had applied a scientific mind. He strongly pleaded 
for planned efforts towards 'Grow More Food’ campaign and asked Government to 
exercise rigid control over the supply and price of food-stuffs. 

Dr. Banyal said that the problems connected with food had assumed such 
proportions that it was dangerous to play with the issues involved. He asked 
economists and the public to approach the question with a scientific mind and not 
with that of the propagandist. 

He pointed out that the principal features of the food problem to-day were 
(a) question of production and supply, (b) accumulation, storage and transport, 
(o) nxation of prices and (d) equitable distribution to the people of different 
income groups, including rationing. The Government of Bengal, nay, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Dr. Sanyal continued, had so far pursued the policy of trial and 
error and it was now fairly well recognised that a good deal of the present trouble 
was due to the absence, specially at the earlier stages, of any planning based on a 
comprehensive policy. Even now there was not much evidence that the policy 
adopted by Government was comprehensive enough, particularly in regard to the 
emphasis that was required to secure larger production and increased supplies from 
within the country and outside. Another reason for the failure of Government’s 
food policy was due to the fact that there was absence of proper efforts to create 
public oonfidenoe, which was necessary both for getting hoarders’ stock releas^ 
and for successful administration of any rationing scheme involving some amount 
of self-denial on the part of every citi 2 ^n. 

Apart from all these. Dr. Banyal continued, problems connected with fixation 
of prices, planning of agricultural production, transport and storage, differential 
distribution and prevention of the vicious spiral of monetary inflation, required 
expert guidance and careful handling. Dr. Banyal suggested immediate appoint¬ 
ment 01 a Central food council consisting of experts and public men who could 
guide the Directorate of Civil Bupplies at every stage, and through small local 
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committees in the districts create that degree of public confidence without which no 
organisation for food control during the emergency could succeed. Dr, Sanyal felt 
that it would be extremely injudicious to relax control measures and the people 
must be ready for more and more rigid steps for getting existing stocks in the 
province available for the market and for ensuring its proper distribution for the 
good of greater numbers. In this process. Dr. Sanyal said, it was the people in 
general and their trusted representatives who had to take up their share ' of the 
responsibility and it should be the duty of Government to seek their co operation 
at every stage. 

“From the point of view of food, the problem in Bengal is of increased 
production and not of price control or rationing etc.’’ stated Dr. Sanyal in conclu¬ 
sion. He added : “Even if in this month of April 1943 Government sends out 
preachers to rural areas and induce villagers to grow food by the month of 
September or October there would be sufficient food in the province which would 
render all questions relating to control etc. unnecessary. The “grow more food” 
campaign was initiated at a tea party at the Firpos. There is no other evidence 
available that the campaign was conducted with vigour and in right direction. 

Dr. Cyril Fox’s Speech 

Dr. Cyril S. Fox, in the course of his speech, said that India exported yearly 
about Rs. 6.4 crores worth of minerals, ores, etc., as raw materials, she was also 
importing goods made from mineral substances to the value of Rs. 64 crorers. 
Many of these imports such as kerosene, petrol, lubricating oil and certain metals, 
such as copper, lead, tin and zinc, could not be supplied from Indian sources. 
However, allowing for these actual deficiencies, he would estimate that perhaps 
Rs. 20 crores worth of the imports (made from minerals, ores etc.) could be pre¬ 
pared in India, if the manufacturing machinery and other facilities were available. 
It did not follow however that any additional production of minerals, ores, etc., 
would result from this mere transfer of the manufacturing centres. 

Continuing Dr. Fox said: It seems to me therefore a very doubtful sort 
of expedient to try to curtail exports of raw materials of minerals, ores etc. Any 
ideas which plan to restrict exports must as a general rule be unsound in principle. 
However in this connexion India will have to take full notice of the terms, 
especially the Preamble and the Fourth Clause of the Atlantic Charter. It would 
seem to be far simpler and safer to develop those industries whose metallic 
products might yield a higher export average value than the raw ores and minerals. 
Semifabricated goods may also be substituted for the raw materials where the 
latter is not quite high enough in quantity to stand export. 

Dealing with the question of water which was most vital of all minerals, 
Dr. Fox said that it was because of seasonal supply that the question of storage 
of water on a vast scale was a fundamental consideration. Until this was appre¬ 
ciated the hope of cotrolling floods, or of having assured supplies of water and also 
of establishing hydro-electric products for providing cheap electrical energy would 
not be realised. The lesson was so obvious that it was difficult to understand why 
lack of funds and want of courage should keep the object in a perpetual state 

^^Beferring to coal, Dr. Fox said that under normal conditions India probably 
produced the cheapest coal in the world. Little use, he said, was made of the low 
grade coals in India and the valuable coking coals were used largely for other 
purposes than for the preparation of metallurgical coke. Annually aoout 15 million 
tons of caking coal were extracted of which less than million tons were used in 
coke making. For each ton of coal taken out of the collieries nearly one ton was 
left in the workings and regarded as lost. Again of the 12 million tons of caking 
coal which were used for steam raising purposes, the coal was burnt raw ana 
there was thus no recovery of tar, gases or any other by-products. Many calcula¬ 
tions had been made to show that electric energy could be generated from coal in 
India at less than one pice a unit. It had also been repeatedly pointed out that 
millions of gallons of high octane benzon could be secured from the distillation of 
coal if this was encouraged. 

Referring to Iron he said that the yield was nearly 2,0(X),000 tons of pig iron 
of which half was used in preparing steel. If the entire 15 millon tons of caking coal 
produced each year war used for coke making and if iron ore smelting was carried 
on to its fullest, the yield would be 10,000,(XX) tons of pig iron. Half of this would 
provide for 4,500,000 tons of steel to say nothing of all the valuable by-products 
from the coke making operations. . 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons—London—30th. March 1943 

Mr. Amery^a Speech 

The reckless and defeatist action of last year made it difficult, indeed dangerous, 
to consider any concessions for Mr. Oandhi in the absence of the ‘‘most explicit 
asBurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those 
who have brought so much unhappiness upon India and might still endanger the 
entire Allied cause in those future operations which must be based on India. There 
is no sign of any such change in Mr. Gandhi,’* said the Rt. Hon*bIe L, S, Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the general situation in India 
in the House of Commons on March 30. 

The debate took place on a series of formal Government motions asking the 
House to approve the continuance in force for a further 12 months of the 
proclamations made under Section 93 of the Government of India Act by which 
emergency regimes were established in six Indian provinces towards the end of 
1939 following on the resignations of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak 
of war. These provinces are Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bihar and the North-West Frontier Pvovince. 

A further motion sought approval of the Government of India (Governor’s 
Allowances and Privileges) Amendment Order, 1943, made in pursuance of Section 
3C)9 of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Amery said : “'I'he resolutions before the House concern only six of the 
11 provinces of India. In the remaining five provinces Indian ministries respon¬ 
sible to Indian legislature control a vast majority of the subjects affecting the daily 
life of their fellow citizens.” 

“It is only in the provinces controlled by the Congress Party’s organisation that 
Self-Government was suspended by tho order of the so-called High Command of the 
OoDgresB Party in October, i939, and the Governors bad been compelled to shoulder 
the direct responsibilities of the Government. They do so under the provisions of 
section 93 of tho Government of India Act. These are emergency provisions and 
as such properly come before this House for a periodic review. I need not add 
that they are also under constant review by the Viceroy aud the Governors 
concerned. 

“In two provinces where the Ministries were originally ordered out by the 
Congress dictatorship Self-Government has been resumed. A resumption of self- 
government in the other provinces can take place whenever Ministers can be found 
in a position to conduct affairs and co-operate in the war effort. The door remains 
open and the whole situation remains under constant review. 

Congress Party’s Policy 

“The origin of the situation and the reasons for its present continuance can 
only be understood in the light of the nature and policy of the Congress Party. 
Originally democratic in its organisation and constitutional in its methods, the 
Congress Party fias progressivey become a dictatorship aiming at the expulsion by 
revolutionary, though professedly non-violent, methods of the existing British Raj and 
its supersession by a Congress Raj. For a detailed story of the evolution I can only 
commend to the House the masterly objective survey of the last seven years of 
Indian politics embodied in the second volume of Professor Coupland's report to 
the Nuneld Trust. 

“For myself I will only go back over the past sufficiently to make the events 
of the recent months intelligible. The particular character and methods of the 
OoDgresB Party have largely been shaped by a single man, Mr. Oandhi, I shall not 
attempt here to assess the qualities of the remarkable and enigmatic personality. 
Many members have no doubt read the recent book Orey Eminence in which Aldous 
Huxley describes the combination in one person, Father Joseph de Tramblay, of a 
devout rustic with an uuucrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Richelieu 
to keep Efurope distracted by a generation of disastrous war. 

*Tt is enough for me to say that Mr. OandhVs peculiar appeal to the Hindu 
veneration lor the ascetic helped to make him the unquestioned dictstor-—'a 
nermanept super-president* to use Pandit Nehru’s description-^of by far the largesti 
beet financed and most rigidly drilled party organisation in India, 
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ResnlU Ot 1987 ElieUons 

“In the provincial elections of 1937 the Congress Party secured 711 out of 
1585 seats. This was less than a majority even in British India, but it was enough 
to give the party an absolute majority in five provinces and control in three others. 
This unexpected result would seem to have intoxicated the Congress Party leaders 
with a sense of new-found power. Overriding and ignoring the growing intensity of 
the opposition which they were piling up in India itself, they persuaded themselves 
that they, and they alone, were India. Only a relatively small effort, so it seemed 
to them, was still required to displace British rule at the Centre and for the Con¬ 
gress Party, to use Mr. GandhVs phrase, to ‘take delivery*. 

“The imminence of war came as a shock not only to Mr. OandhVs sincere 
pacifism but also to those dreams of early power. At the first sign of the prepara¬ 
tions to meet the coming danger Congress members were ordered to boycott the 
Assembly. In their absence the Central Legislature iinquestioningly accepted the 
brief statement in which Sir Muhammad ZafruUa Khan, as the Leader of the 
House, declared that all present were determined to do their duty to the King and 
country. The far-reaching provisions of the Defence of India Act were passed 
without a division. 

The ministries and legislatures of the Punjab, Bengal and Sind endorsed the 
attitude of the Central Legislature as did the Mahasabha and Liberal Parties. The 
Princes of India, both individually and afterwards, by a unardmous vote of the 
Chamber of Princes, vindicated their traditional loyalty to the King-Emperor by 
their pledges and actions. The part which India has played in the war is known 
to all the world. It is as well that I should remind the House of these facts. 

“They are a conclusive answer to the wholly untruthful legend promulgated 
by the Congress Party and since, I regret to say, only too readily swallowed outside— 
the legend of a reluctant India dragged into a war in which she had no voice and 
in whose issues she felt no concern. 

“During the next few weeks Lord Linlithgow strove with unwearying patience 
to persuade the Congress leaders to co-operate with the Government and with the 
leaders of other parties in support of the war effort. The only answer was the 
summary edict of the‘High Command* suspending self-government in the Congress 
Party provinces. In the following August, the Viceroy issued a far-reaching 
declaration which in effect, pledged us to the accceptance, at the earliest possible 
mqiueiit after the war, of India's completely free and equal partnership in the 
British family of nations under a constitution of her own devising. At the same 
time it invited party leaders on the strength of a pledge to co-operate in the war 
effort by joining the Viceroy's Executive. Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
contemptuously refused even to discuss the offer, and Mr. Gandhi followed up the 
refusal by launching a campaign of individual protest against India's participation 
in the war. That campaign proved a complete fiasco and petered out in the course 
of 1941. 

“In March last year the Minister of Aircraft Production, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
went out to India. The proposals he was charged to explain were so far-reachingl 
so generous and so explicit that at one time it seemed almost inconceivable that 
they could be rejected. Even within the ranks of the Congress Working Committee 
influential elements were known to be strongly in favour of acceptance. Why then 
were they rejected ? For two reasons. The first was the same reason as that which 
had led to a contemptuous rejection of the declaratiou of August, 1940. It was the 
assumption underlying both the declarations that India can only be free under 
a constitutional system arrived at by agreement between the main elements in 
her national life. Both, in fact, denied the Congress Party's claim to ‘take delivery* 
of India at our bands. 

“The vast Congress demands took the form of the immediate setting up of a 
national government with full cabinet powers and it was an attempt to snatch 
that delivery. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps ivas bound to reject it, acceptance would have wrecked 
all prospect of agreement with the minorities. 

Japanese Advance in Burma 

“There was, however, another and, at the moment, perhaps even a stronger 
reason for the rejection. What was that moment ? It was the moment ^ our 
worst defeat in the East. The Grippe Mission was announced'by the Prime Minister 
on March 11, three days after the fall of Rangoon. While negotiations were in 
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progress the Japanese were advancing rapidly. Not only Ceylon but Indians 
coastal ports suffered bombing raids which looked like the harbingers of far worse 
to come for the great cities of eastern India. 

“It never occurred to us here that there was any connection between the event 
and the sending out of Sir Stafford Cripps. For Mr. Gandhi the connection would 
seem to have been only too obvious. In bis eyes the Cripps Mission was the 
hoisting of a distress singal—a belated appeal to the Congress to commit itself 
to a war policy which could only help to bring upon India the horrors of invasion. 
Our offer was to him nothing more than—I quote his own words—post-dated 
cheque on a failing bank.’ 

' During the week that followed the rejection of our proposal, a week of con¬ 
tinuous reverses in Burma, Mr. Gandhi concentrated all his efforts on a campaign 
by which the British Government in India was to be forced to quit India and band 
over the control of the continent to such a government as might or might not 
emerge or abandon it to anarchy. How far he really believed the Government of 
India could be forced to surrender in view of the precariousness of the military 
situation or how far he was mainly concerned with reinsuring the Congress witn 
victorious Japanese invaders it is impossible to say. 

“The House will have read in the White Paper Mr. OandhVs original draft 
resolution of last April which began with the conclusion ‘Britain is incapable of 
defending India’ and free India’s first step would probably be to negotiate with 
Japan. It will also have followed the successive stages by which the original 
resolution was modified in deference to those elements like Pandit Nehru who were 
not only committed by their sincerely expressed past utterances to sympathy with 
China and Russia but were more alive to the desirability of conciliating opinion here 
and in the United States. With the one exception, however, of Mr. Rajagopalachari^ 
whose earnest and prophetic letter of appeal to Mr. Gandhi^ I hope, has been read 
by every member, the doubting members of the Working Committee seem to have 
been content with the facade of the resolution. 

"What is more significant is that they seem to have acquiesced in its conversion 
from a general demand that Britain should quit India to the specific threat contained 
in the resolution of July 14 last. This demand was to be enforced by a campaign 
of mass civil disobedience or, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘by open rebellion.’ 

They did endorse the demand that there should be an open rebellion unless 
their claim was admitted. On August 8, the All-India Congress Committee gave 
definite endorsement and sanction to the rebellion. 

Viceroy's Cabinet Praised 

“It may help to understand all that lay behind the decision when I remind the 
House that the month which preceded it had seen us driven in retreat wiihin 50 
miles of Alexandria and recorded the fail of Rostov and the imminent threat to 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus, while only the monsoon, shortly to break, seemed to 
stand between India and a Japanese invasion. 

“Happily there was better and sterner stuff in India than the Congress leaders 
reckoned. 

“Not only India but the whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
those Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive whose swift and resolute decision 
to arrest the organisers of mischief caused the rebelliou to go off at half-cock. 

“It owes no less to the loyal civil servants, Indian policemen and soldiers 
who stood faithful to their trust through the anxious and trying weeks which 
followed, and to the yast majority of the Indian public, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
who sto^ aloof and even gave their active support to the authorities. 

“With the actual character and course of the Congiess rebellion I dealt at some 
length in the debate in October last, -The whole subject is dealt with comprehen¬ 
sibly and conclusively in the White Paper. If there are members who, having studied the 
White Paper'can still believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest 
was all that was ever intended or that Mr. Gandhi cannot have any illusions as to 
the nature of the conflagration which he was determined to spread all over India, 

I have really nothing to say to them, nor, is there anything I can say to those who 
are still prepared to argue that a concentrated and skilled attack upon vital sectors 
of strategical communications and upon all Government buildings, associated as 
they were both physically and in public estimate with the Congress Party, were 
merely a spontaneous manifestation of public indignation at the arrest of popular 
political leaders, 
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Limit To Credulity 

“There is a' limit to credulity, and no one who has taken paina to go through 
the White Paper can remain in doubt as to what was intended and what was, 
in fact, attempted. The case against Mr. Qandhi and his associates is overwhelming. 
I have seen it asserted in certain quarters that the White Paper is a mere case 
for the prosecution, unsupported by evidence required for conviction. It is a 
statement of facts, many of them elicited in the course of investigation before 
courts. These facts have not been arranged to obtain conviction for there has 
been no trial, still less conviction, of Congress leaders; but they are abundant 
justification for the Government of Indians decision to detain the leading mischief- 
makers in innocuous isolation. 

“I say additional justification for I must remind the House that the declared 
decision of the A11-India Congress Committee was to paralyse the administration 
at a moment of grave national peril by a campaign of mass disobedience. That 
was ample justification and would have been ample if not a single drop of blood 
had been shed or a single rail turn up. Flickering remnants of the confiagration 
still occur sporadically. 

“The need for watchfulness remains, but, broadly speaking, I think, it can be 
said that the Congress Party’s rebellion has been succesafully dealt with by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

“Since then there has been the curious epilogue of Mr. QandhVs fast to 

capacity, happily successful in that respect, happily unsuccessful in the attempt to 

coerce the Government of India into granting his release by the creation of an 

emotional crisis, it is to be regretted that three members of the Viceroy’s 

Executive, men wlio had done eminent public service and not the least in dealing 
with the troubles last autumn, should have allowed themselves to be swayed by 
that emotional crisis. Their places, I understand, will be filled in the near future 
by no less capable Indian public men. There is no going back upon the 
expansion of the Council which Mr. Amy, one of the resigning members, has 
since his resignation described as an ‘outstanding reform,’ offering enough scope 
for solid service to the Indian people by Indian members even under the existing 
system and still more by conventions which steadily and slowly grow up. 

“To return to Mr. Qandhi, I understand the Viceroy has agreed to receive a 
deputation arising out of the recent meeting of the non-party leaders in Bombay. 
These leaders apparently wish to suggest that Mr. Qandhi may now be disposed to be 
more reasonable if allowed contact wiih his detained Congress followers and with poli¬ 
tical leaders outside. I think the full account which 1 have given to the House 
of Mr. QandhVs attitude and of that of bis party throughout the war culminating 
in the reckless and defeatist action of last year must have convinced the House how 
difficult and, indeed, dangerous it would be to consider any concession of that nature in 
the absence of the most explicit assurances and effective guarantees, of complete 
change of attitude and conduct on the nart of those who have brought so much un¬ 
happiness upon India and might be still capable of so much danger to the whole 
Allied cause in those future operations for which India must be a base. 

“I can only say that no sign of any such change of heart in Mr. Gandhi can 
be traced in his recent correspondence with the Viceroy. 

“Where do we stand ? Is there no conciliatory gesture, no sympathetic initia¬ 
tive which might serve to break the deadlock if not with the Congress leaders, at 
any rate as between the other Indian parties ? I do not believe it is fair either to 
Lord Linlithgow, who has been unwearied in endeavouring to bring the parties 
together or to the other parties themselves or even to the Congress Party to 
suggest that the deadlock is something which can be resolved by mere sympatnetio 
handling or some happy expedient which may have been overlooked in framing 
last year’s declaration. The differences are far too deep and far too sincerely held. 

League And Mabasabba 

“Mr. Jmnah on the one side arid the leaders of the Mabasabha on the other* 
to take two extreme points of view, are each contending for what they and the 
million behind them believe to be vital principles between which in their present 
moM and situation as they see it they can find no compromise. It is no use 
blaming them. Let us rather see where the difference lies and what has intensely 
aggravated it in the recent years. The Hindu majority of all parties, the Conf^ress, 
the Mahasabba and the Liberals are substantially agr^ on one thing—in insisting 
upon the maintenance of the unity of India at least for the most essential 
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common purposes. The Muslim attitude was clearly and unequivocally defin^ by 
the Muslim L^^ague's Secretary and spokesman in the recent debate in the 
Assembly when he declared: “The Muslims in India will never accept any form of 
Central Government which will place them at the mercy of the majority 
community/* Are these points of view really incompatible ? They have not 
proved incompatible so lonp; as the ultimate control has rested with the impartial 
authority of this House. Are they really and necessarily incompatible under that 
democratic freedom which not only the Indian parties but all parties in this House 
wish India to enjoy ? The conclusion to which I have personally been driven by my 
contact with this problem over the last three years is that the problem is not 
insoluble. 

“But it cannot he solved unless we and still more India can get away from 
the idea that there is only one sealed pattern of democracy, namely, the particular 
form of parliamentary executive which we have developed in this country. 

“I believe with all my heart that ours is the best type of democracy in the 
world—the most flexible and yet also the strongest and most durable. 

“But it can only exist in a relatively homogeneous country where free 

discussion can convert the minority of today into the majority of tomorrow and 

where a strong tradition of national unity and parliamentary give-and-take 
transcend the exigencies of party passion and the dictatorship of 
party organisation. Imposed as the Central Government of a continent so deeply 
divined as India the system would only mean the tyranny of an immovably 

permanent majority or else the alternative of disruption. Would anyone dream of 
making our system the basis of a Federal Government for Europe ? Let me 
quote Swizerland with its three separate races. Swizerland lives in happy unity 
under one of the most democratic federal conslitutioiiB in the world nut one 
under which no one race or party can secure the control of the executive. 

“I wonder whether Switzerland could have hoped under our system to have 
ecaped the contagion of nationalist conflict outside our borders. Twenty-five years 

ago this House i^edged itself to the progressive attainment of responsible Govern¬ 
ment for India. We intended it then and we intend it even more directly and 
more immediately today that India should live under a Government responsible 
not to Parliament here but her own people under her own constitution. But what 
we have too lightly assumed and what we have led India to assume was that this 
Government would necessarily be our own particular type. The nearer we have 
come to the fulfilment of our pledge the more acute has become the internal dead¬ 
lock in India. The experience of responsible Government in the Provinces as controlled 
by a totalitarian Hindu oligarchy has enormously accentuated it. Our recent 
declarations have only widened the breach, and yet I firmly believe that there may 
be more than one road. 

Rut of Accustomed Lines 

“Like wasps buzzing angrily up and down a window pane when the adjoining 
window may be wide open we are all held up frustrated and irritated by the un¬ 
realised but insuperable barrier of our constitutional prepossessions. If only our 
mind and, above all, the mind of India could emerge from the rut of our accus¬ 
tomed lines and look for fresh constructive solutions wherever they may be 
borrowed from and adapted to India’s conditions, I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the necessary way round the present deadlock may be found and perhaps 
found more rapidly than now seems possible. It is for the Indians themselves 
to find the way. They alone can find a solution for, it is only when they have 
found it for themselves that they will be minded to make it succeed. There is 
only one thing more I want to add. The House has been very good to me during 
the past three jears. It has, I think, given me credit for attempting to make such 
progress as dimcult circumstances have allowed. 

*Tt has, I hope, given me credit for endeavouring to maintain a positive and 
constructive outlook in the face of a baffling and bewildering problem. So I trust 
it will bear with me in what I am now going to say. We nave no reason to be 
ashamed of our past record in India. Never, if I may venture to echo certain 
great words used by the Prime Minister in a different context—never have so few 
done so much for the happiness of so many, done so- much to dispel fear and 
alleviate want, as was done for the toiling millions of India by a handful of 
British administrators in the last century. The work was done, it is true, withiik 
the limitations of the outlook of that age as well as the local conditions in India 
of that time. But it was good and enduring work for all that* It succeeded 
beeauee thoee who did it believed in their task and believed in themselyes and 
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because we who Bent them out believed in ouraelves and had faith in our 
mission in the world. Because we believed in our mission, India believed in it too 
and responded. 

Different Age 

“To-day we live in a very diflferent age. We are dealing with a very different 
India. Gur own outlook on all these problems of Government and racial relation¬ 
ship has undergone and rightly undergone a profound change. Have we brought 
into the new age the same faith or the same confident vision that inspired the 
earlier generation ? There was inspiration, and no one can deny it, in the old 
vision of a beneficent paternal empire. How much more splendid, more inspiring 
is the vision of a Comm on-wealth of Free Nations freely associated in equal 
partnership regardless of all differences of race or creed, a partnership not merely 
tor mutual defence, of mutual trade, but a partnership, and what is more, a lead 
to the world, in all good living, in all right thinking, in all generous striving. If 
we have failed to inspire India with that vision, if our response to Indian 
nationalism has looked to Indiana too much like reluctance yielding to pressure, 
if our desire to keep India within the Commonwealth has seemed to them a mere 
instinct of hanging on to some last indefinite shred of past authority, may it not 
be due to the fact that we have not ourselves realised sufficiently, clearly and 
vividly the vision of a united Commonwealth. 

“How can we expect Indians to share the vision of a united Commonwealth 
in all the range of its opportunity, in all the breadth of its freedom if—I hope 
I may be allowed to quote the lines of Francis Thompson—’it is wet, 'tis our 
estranged faces that raise many splendourcd‘.things.' As for faith, surely what we 
in this little island, what we of this loosely bound yet amazingly coherent 
Commonwealth, this youngest yet infinitely hopeful experiment in supernational 
co-operation, wliat we have already shown to the world in the darkest hours of the 
present struggle—surely that should give us faith in ourselves and in the ideals 
and possibilities of that Commonwemth in facing the tasks before us. Of those 
tasks there is none that can compare in its importance to every member of our 
Commonwealth as well as to the future peace of Asia and world* with a solution 
on a stable and enduring bs^sis of this great and difficult problem of India. We 
cannot solve it by shirking our responsibilities to the peoples of India and to the 
Allied cause while the enemy is at India's gates. We can only help to solve it 
by our continuing goodwill to India, by our active interest in India and by our 
encouragement of every effort that Indians may make to find their own way out 
of their present deadlock, above all it may be by imparting to them some measure 
of our common faith in our common future. 

New Element in Situation 

The debate on Mr. Amery^s statement was opened by Mr, C, G, Ammon 
(^Labour), who said that the Labour Party condemned the attempt to organise civil 
disobedience at this time. After a tribute to Mr. Amery's ‘‘undoubted sympathy” 
for India, Mr, Ammon criticised the recent White Paper, declaring that no good 
purpose could be served by harping back to past mistakes. “The reiection or the 
Cripps proposals,” Mr. Ammon said, ‘’might have resulted from the difficulties in 
which British and the Allied nations then found themselves.” With the war 
situation brightening, further discussions may be possible. We should take the 
initiative. Mr. Churchill, broadcasting recently, suggested the formation of a 
Council of Asia. “There is a beginning. The door is slightly ^ar. India and 
China in a Council of Asia could take the leadership of the entire Far East.” 

Members murmured approval when Mr. Ammon said : “We want to say 
nothing in this debate to stir up ill-will in India, but rather to send out a message 
telling India that whatever mistakes have been made in the past this Parliament 
and the majority of the people have no desire other than that India should be free 
at the earliest possible moment to play her part in establishing a new and better 
order of society in the world.” 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that the White .Paper contained no 
proposals for bringing a solution of the Indian (problem nearer, but, even apart 
from the White Paper, there was no doubt that the Congress leaders or some of 
them were committed to widescale violence and acts of revolution. If other leadera 
thought that talks with Mr. Gandhi would be useful it would be a heavy leaponsL 
bility to refuse them. The solution of the Indian problem might need new men, 
new ideas and a new approach. 

The suggested Council of Asia provided a new element in the situation. A free 
47 
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India must play a leading part in such a council in co-operation with Ohina and 
Russia. It was time Indian politicians looked ahead to fit their country to play 
this great part. 

They could do more in India than we could do outside. Saying he was glad 
that Mr. Amery bad struck an optimistic note, he asked if it would not be possible 
even now to set afoot some method by which the future constitution might be 
studied. 

Mr. Gammans (Oon.) urged the Government to explain the British policy 
more clearly in the United States. The American public failed to realise what 
the Indian Army had done or the importance of the Muslim point of view. They 
did not realise that there were more Muslims in India than there were Germans 
in the entire world. 

Mr. A, Sloan (Lab.) declared : “It now rests with us, not with the Indians 
to make a new approach. Their leaders are in jail. They are not free men to 
discuss this matter. It rests with us to reopen the negotiations so peremptorily 
closed when Sir Stafford Cripps so hurriedly left India.” 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mitne (Con.) said : “We have to face the fact 
that it will not be possible for the Indian people when the war ends to set up by 
agreement any constitution-making body. We are too fond of understanding 
what we have done in India. We have given her peace and order after chaos, 
freed her from the worst effects of disease and famine and financially given her 
the most generous treatment. Although in deadly peril from Japan, she has actually 
gained from the war. 

“She has become one of our greatest arsenals largely at other people’s expense 
and there have been wartime developments which will be of vast post-war value 
to her. 

We cannot leave India to her fate. After this war the world’s entire 
economic system will have to be reconsidered between the Allies. Could we not at 
the same time invite the Allies to help solve this Indian problem ?” 

Mr. Harvey (Ind,) agreed with the criticisms of the White Paper. It should 
have contained, he said, simply actual statements rather than argument tending 
to place the entire responsibility upon Mr. Gandhi. He suggested that the 
Commons should appeal, on the one hand, to the Government of India to reopen 
negotiations, and on the other hand, to Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues to meet that 
act in a spirit of understanding. 

Sip G. Schuster’s Plea 

Sir George Schuster (Lib.) agreed that the form of the White Paper 
was somewhat unfortunate. fcSir George said that Mr. Gandhi carried the entire 
responsibility for a revolt intended to paralyse the (government and to make it 
accept the Congress demands in a grave hour of peril for India. As a political 
leader, Mr. Gandhi was a complete disaster to his party, to his country and the 
world. It was impossible to deal with him after the statements he had made. 
*T feel bound,” stated Bir George, “to make clear that there is at present no possi¬ 
bility of negotiating with the Congress—no possibility of reaching a settlement 
during the war by any political concessions, and liitle possibility of doing anything 
with the Congress as long as Mr. Gandhi decides their policy. The Government 
will have my support in continuing the attitude they have adopted. 

‘The Congress must take part in any final settlement, but must be resonable. 
Anyone encouraging them along other lines or seeking to appease them,” observed 
Sir George, “is uncloubtedly aiding a procedure leading to violence and bloodshed. 
That is the first reality in the present situation. The second reality is that the 
Oongress attempt at a revolt has failed. That points to the existence of elements 
in the situation far removed from anything the Congress represents. The third 
reality is that the Muslim must be enabled to order their own afiairs. The fourth 
reality concerns the British position. I hope it will be our unalterable position, 
clearly understood in India, that after a long series of coDcessions and attempts at 
oompromise we have come down to bedrock principles. Britain can only leave India 
if there is a solution agreed to between the main elements.” 

Sir George Schuster continued that the independent and strategic security 
of India concerned the United Nations as well as Britain and India, and might well 
be discussed with our Allies. '*But while it is important that after these disturbances 
India should settle down to a period of tranquillity we cannot be content to do 
nothing. After the failure of the Congress campaign and the failure of Mr. Gandhi's 
fast and now that Indians see the tide of war strength rising—now is the time for 
to attempt a new initiative in' India.” He suggested that Mr* Churchill should 
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himeelf broadcast to India, not promising concessions or compromise, bat stating 
just and generous princi^ples. '*1 believe it is possible gradually to encourage men 
of responsibility to put forward their best efiforts in finding a solution,*but as long 
as they think there is any chance that in a weak moment we may make concessions 
to the extreme demands of the Congress we shall not get them to come forward. 
The honest course now is to make clear that we will never do that. Although that 
may sound violent language, in the long run it will be a procedure most likely 
to keep the peace.” 

Mr. Ridley (Lab.) said that there must be reciprocity between India and 
Britain and he was pessimislic about reciprocity from the Congress; but certain 
leaders of Indian opinion were endeavouring to find a basis for agreement. He 
suggested that Government should state that the Oripps’ ofier still stood, and he 
thought that conversations would be more helpful if conducted in London with 
Mr. Amery or Mr. ChurchilU 

Mr. H, J, S, Wedderburn (Con.) who was a member of the parliamen* 
tary delegation which visited India on its way to and from China, paid a special 
tribute to the Indian police and hoped that their courage had been properly 
recognised. It seemed fairly obvious, he said, that the majority of the Congress 
Committee believed that the United Nations would not emerge victorious. While 
the political parties here had become united in their desire to give India freedom, 
exactly the opposite process had been going on in India. There the political parties 
were less and less dispossed to concede anything. If the British quit India an 
indefinite civil war would follow until some other State intervened. Wise states¬ 
manship in India would always understand that for the good of democracy and the 
peace of the world the British Commonwealth must not be dissolved. 

The debate then concluded and Mr. Attlee replied. 

Mr. Attlee’s Reply 

Mr. Attlee said : “I have heard and taken part in a great many debates in 
this House on the Indian problem and some of these debates were marked by a 
good deal of heat. But as years passed I think we can note greater knowledge on 
the part of all members regarding the problem and its difficulties; secondly, great 
appreciation of the need for satisfying the aspirations of all peoples of Inaia for 
self-government; thirdly, a more practical approach ; and fourthly, a far greater 
unity of outlook on the part of the members of the House. I would today have 
liked leaders of Indian opinion of all communities to be present to hear this 
debate. I am quite sure that they would have been struck by the spirit of the 
speeches made. 

‘•I have seldom heard a debate on India in which the debate has been conduc¬ 
ted on a higher level than this. 1 think it is one of the highest level debates I 
have heard. The debate has particularly tended to be forward looking rather than 
backward looking. It arises primarily on the publication of the White Paper. A 
greater number of speeches have dealt with many features of the Indian- -problem. 
1 think everybody realises that the Government of India faced with this conspiracy 
bad to act, and 1 think that the evidence in the White Paper has reinforcea the 
views that members have formed. A member who referred to the arrests, greatly 
exaggeiated the number of arrests. These arrests must be taken in their due pro¬ 
portion in relation to the enormous population of India. He seemed to ask why it 
was necessary that there should be arrests. The fact that some people are put in 
prison is not proof that we are carrying on a totalitarian state or anything of the 
kind. My friend if he was carrying on Government would, I am sure, have put 
people in prison. 

”The suggestion that those who saw the storm are apt to reap the whirlwind 
is a matter that Mr. Oandhi might think about. A terrible thing to me was not 
merely acts of violence but the incredible levity with which a man of Mr. OandhVa 
experience contemplated the falling into anarchy of that great sub-continent of 
India. Anybody who thinksofor a moment thinks of that population of nearly 400 
millions increasing in every decade in highly artificial circumstanceB, b^ttUae until 
British rule came India was always apt to be subjected to famines in all districts. 
It is only a very elaborate orpnisation. both of transport and irrigation, that allows 
these millions to live. Anarchy would simply condemn numbers of them to death. 

Revolver And Bomb « 

“To hear a pacifist inviting anarchy is a terrible thing. Remember we have 
had examples over and over again that those who seek power through the bomb 
and the revolver are apt to find it very difficult to get rid of the bomb and the 
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revolver aftertrarde. Mr. Harvey in bis interesting speech animadverted on the form 
of the White Paper. I do not think he was quite correct his assertion. 'I'he 
particular pIKtt to which be objected was really a small collection of Mr. GandhVs 
statements which were set against the Oongress plan but in the body of the plan 
the same quotation is set out in its' proper context. Bo Mr. Harvey can acquit 
the Government of India of any attempt to deceive. 

'T think there is no disagreement in this House in the general desire of all of 
us that India should as soon as practicable attain self-government. We want the 
Government of India by Indians but that does not just mean that the Government 
of India will be in the hands of some one person or some few people of a parti¬ 
cular race. “What we are pledged to is to give India democratic Government. Mere 
majority rule alone does not give you democracy. In a country which is not 
homogeneous, democracy can only work if there is due regard to the rights of 
minonties and one must remember—it is no good blinking the fact—that India is 
an enormous country full of great varieties of people who hold their views with 
tenacity and vigour. Hindus, Muslims, Bikhs, Parsis, high castes, low castes, 
outcasts—all those people have their feelings. They have their ways of life to which 
they cling passionately. 

“Political systems cannot easily be transferred from one country to another. 
Terms which are used in one country may cross the sea and be used to cover some¬ 
thing quite different. 

“We are accustomed in this country to think of our political parties but we 
have become very well aware that the word ‘party’ can have quite a different 
connotation in other countries. The Nazi Party and the Fascist Parly have very 
little in common with the democratic parties which we have over here, and it is 
one of the troubles that in India there is a tendency for political parties to be much 
more like the totalitarian parties of the continent than the parties which we have 
in this country.” 

Labourite, Mr. Sorensen^ interjecting said: “Is he not aware that on page 
44 Appendix Three, the All-India Congress Committee made it clear that the 
Government they visualised is not an exclusive Congress Government but an all¬ 
party Government ?” 

Curious Position Of Mr. Gandhi 

Mr. Attlee replied : “I am quite aware of that. I have read all the documents, 
I think that Sorensen has read Professor Coupland’s very fair survey he will 

find that my view is tenable, that there is a degree of totalilarianism in the Congress 
Party which would be foreign to this country. Besides that, superimposed on that system 
is the curious position of Mr. Qandhu You can take what view you please of Mr. Oandhi 
but he does, on occasion, act as the dictator of the Congress Party. Personally as 
a democrat 1 object to the dictalorsbip of the reputed saint quite as much as the 
dictatorship of the notorious sinner. Take the kind of action which Mr. Oandhi 
has taken. He really acts quite against democratic conceptions which I believe are 
deeply and most sincerely held by the leaders of all Indian political parties. That 
is why you get a curiously different atmosphere in that country in which the 
religious position of Mr. Gandhi is intermingled with the political conceptions of 
democracy. I think, generally speaking, as in so many debates and discussions in 
India, everybody realised the difficulties and no one was very clear on a solution. 1 
know I found that when I had to go round India, I beard at great length every 
possible difficulty and no one could tell me a way out. 

“All they could say was one thing is certain, you cannot go back. Another 
would say one thing is certain, we cannot go on as we are. Another would say one 
thing is certain, we do not know where to go. 

“The Secretary of State was, I am glad to say, helpful. Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne was rather despairing. I do not believe, and 1 think it is quite wrong to 
encourage Indians to believe, that this country can decide the Indian constitutional 
difficulty. I do not think that even suggestion that wffs made that we might call 
in our Allies could decide it, because the essential thing about democracy is this: 
not just its form but its spirit. Yon must have willingness to work any 
dbmocrate system. 

“I think Sir George Schuster was right in saying we must stand firm where 
we are and also that we made a magniffeent gesture when we sent Sir Stafford 
Crippa to India,” 

Conservative, Sir John Wardlaw Milne, interposing said: “I had no intention 
ol suggesting that whether by ourselves ox with the Alues alter the war we should 
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considsr a new constitution, without the help of Indians, At all Round Table 
Conferences for ye(R:s past, Indians were present/* 

Mr. Attlee resuming said; **1 do not think one ought to encourage Indians to 
think that this is a decision that can be made by some one else. Our offer was 
made in the dark days. 

*‘It may be suggested that it was made because those days were dark but we 
have reaffirmed it when our position is vastly improved and it still holds the field. 
It is the oniy.practical proposal whereby all sections of Indian opinion will be able 
to sit together and form their own constitution. 

**lt has been said that the Prime Minister deliberately excluded India from 
the Atlantic Charter. On the contrary what he pointed out was that the Atlantic 
Charter did not qualify various statements which had been made from time to time 
about the development of constitutional government in India. Our declaration of policy 
towards India anticipated the Atlantic Charter and they are far more precise than 
the necessarily rather general phrases there. The suggestion whether it is not 
possible to work out some constitution for India other than that formed on the 
model of our constitution in Britain is well worth exploring. An attempt to fit 
the suit of clothes made for this little island to that enormous sub-continent is an 
impossibility. One could devise manv forms of constitution, borrowing perhaps from 
the continent or the United States which would be nearer to the old Indian tradition 
of government and much more suitable, but the trouble is Indian politicians will not 
accept that. 1 have discussed it over and over again with them. I have said that the 
Westminster model is not really suitable. But Indians do believe that it is the right 
form of democracy. It is perhaps a tribute to ourselves here that they do look on this 
House as the sunreme exatnple of democracy in action. But if one tried to devise 
something of that kind the only answer would be *we do not like it*. It is no 
good giving something that would not be worked. The fact is that words and 
gestures do not really answer the ineluctable sense of the situation. With regard 
to the suggested broadcast by the Prime Minister, I should be the last to 
undervalue the power of the Prime Minister’s words but they cannot alter facts 
of the Indian situation. No forms of democracy are of any use without spirit. If 
the peoples of varied race, language and religion are to live together as one 
community there must, above all things, be tolerance ; there must not be a spirit 
of domination whether by one section that claims intellectual, or by another which 
claims physical superiority. The misfortune of the last 20 years has been that 
Indian political parties have taken the wrong road—the road towards an exclusive 
and totalitarian outlook. 1 would like to see them return to the older, and in a 
broader sense, more liberal tradition of the earlier Congress movement. I believe 
that men like Mr. Ookhale, Mr, Rajagopalachari^ Pandit Nehru^ Mr. Jinnah and 
others, who are real democrats, could bring about such a return. We are still 
prepared and ready, when anv favourable opportunity offers, to work to the best 
of our ability to help our Indian friends fina a solution of these problems.” 

House of Lords—London—6th. April 1943 
Earl of Munster’s Speech 

The Earl of Munster, in a maiden speech as Under-Secretary of State for 
India, opened the debate on the Indian situation in the House of Lords on April 6. 

The debate arose on a series of Government motions to approve the 12 
months* extension of the proclamations under the Government of India Act in 
reference to six Indian Provinces. Similar motions bad been approved by the House 
of Commons the previous week. 

Lord Munster announced that the Viceroy hoped very soon to be able to give 
the names of Indians succeeding to the*vacaDcieB caused by the three recent resig¬ 
nations from the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

Lord Munster said: **Let me leave the political issues for a moment and 
turn to another side of the Indian picture—the Indian warrior races. Perhaps I 
may give the House a brief account of the present state of the armed forces in 
India. The size of the Indian Army continues to expand steadily and recruitment^ 
which is entirely on a voluntary basis, shows no sign of any slackening or abating. 

*Tt is a remarkable fact that daring the peiiod of internal disorders last year 
the figures of recruiting reached their highest peak of 70,000 a month and the average 
voluntary enlistment during the last three months still is 60,000. 

**During the disturbances the Indian Arn^ was employed in assisting the 
civil power in the maintenanoe of law and order. Here was, indeed, a difficult an4 
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uncongenial burden, but the task was carried out with the complete loyalty and 
devotion to duty for which Indian soldiers have been so long renowned* 

•‘Governors of the provinces have all borne testimony and paid a tribute 
to the ^ood conduct and friendliness of all troops in their handling of the civil 
population. 

World’s Largest Volunteer Army 

“Today the Indian Army stands at over 1,500,000 strong. Besides having the 
largest volunteer army in the world, it also has the largest force of any one of our 
Dominions serving overseas in all the theatres of war. This army also includes 
considerable forces of the Princes, who have placed the whole of their services at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor. 

“The Fourth Indian Division, which has fought from Abyssinia to the Mareth 
Line, and the Fifth Indian Division have both won undying fame and glory. 

“There is yet another army about which little is heard but which is carrying 
out its vital but monotonous duties of watch and ward on the North-West Frontier 
of India. It is seldom in the limelight or participating in operations or giving 
battle to the Japanese or any other of our enemies. But nevertheless, when 1 
recall the constant sources of anxiety of these frontier areas to India in the last 
war, you will see how vital are their duties in maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
the country. 

“<We should not forget the Nepalese battalions, whose service were so readily 
offered at the beginning of the war by our firm friend, the Maharaja of Nepal. 

‘•Concurrently with the building up of the army, vast engineering projects 
have been undertaken by the civil population in conjunction with the service. 
Quite apart from the military highways have been bliilt, railways have been 
improved and modernised and enlarged and im})orlant new factories have been 
constructed and a vast number of aerodromes have been made to meet the 
requirements of the expanded air force. 

“The runways of these aerodromes would make a broad concrete road 
stretching across the breadth of India from, Bombay to Calculta, a distance of 
1,100 miles. 

Indian Air Force 

•‘The Indian Air Force is the youngest of the fighting services. Ths first 
flight came into being in 1933 and the first squadron was not completed until 1939. 
The tenth birthday of the force coincided with the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
founding of the Royal Air Force. To-day this force has been greatly expanded 
and, in addition to its many regular squadrons, it also includes an Indian Air 
Force Voluntary Reserve, in which both Europeans and Indians serve as pilots. 
This force has taken its full share in the war. Units have operated in Burma, 
besides patrolling coastal waters, and they have also provided air co-operation and 
support to tie army of the North-West Frontier, 

Royal Indian Navy 

‘^Lastly, I come to the Royal Indian Navy, whose size has increased tenfold 
since the outbreak of hostilities. 

“Ships of the Royal Indian Navy have served and steamed in all seas, includ¬ 
ing the Atlantic, and actions of H. M. I. S. Jumna of Java and H. M. I. S. 
Bengal against Japanese armed raiders in the Indian Ocean are both outstanding 
examples of the accomplishments and heroism of Indian sailors. 

Financial Aspect 

“All this effort has placed upon India administratively and physically a strain 
greater than has ever previously been attempted and probably as great as the 
resources of that country are capable of carrying. 1 will give some indication of 
the financial problem involved and I am informed that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension and misconception abroad. 

“Though India has to finance the whole of this effort in the first instance, not 
all is chargeable to Indian revenues and a considerable part is ultimately recoverable 
from the imperial Exchequer. 

“We have followed the principle always hitherto adopted, that India is finan¬ 
cially responsible for her own defence. The revenues of India are not applied to the 
maintenance of Imperial interests beyond the borders of India. India, for instance, 

K tor all her forces, British and Indian, so long as they are in India. Bhe pays 
e numerous aerodromes which have to be constructed there, and all military 
works necessary on so large a scale, because an attack threatens from the east ana 
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not'from the west, where hitherto military preparations have principally been made. 
She also pays a share proportionate to her interests in the various factories for the 
output of war materials which are coming into production. 

“On the other hand, she does not pay for Indian forces operating outside India 
nor for the material supplied to the Imperial forces in external theatres of war, nor 
for those we have to obtain in India for our own use in this country to meet our 
own wartime necessity. 

“The effect of all this is that from the beginning of the war up to the present 
time, India has recovered a sum of £400 millions from the British Exchequer, and 
has spent some 350 millions on her own defence. In the financial year just 
concluded the Indian taxpayers’ share of the defence expenditure was not less than 
180 millions, compared with some 34 millions before the war. That is, by Indian 
standards generally, a very heavy burden. 

“Recoveries made in respect of expenditure by the Government of India charge¬ 
able to us, together with the payment lor supplies of all kinds through the channel 
of private trade, have led to the accumulation in this country in India's favour of 
large sterling balances which have been partly used for the repatriation of her pre¬ 
war sterling debt. 

“By making rupees freely available to finance what we need from India and 
by receiving repayment in sterling, the Government of India have insured that 
exchange difficulties do not interfere with production in India in the largest 
quantities of both services and supplies that we need for the prosecution of the war 
over and above ail the liabilities of Indian defence for which India herself is 
responsible. 

Political Situation 

“During the period under review there can be no dispute that the political 
situation has not progressed along the paths which we could have wished or anti¬ 
cipated and therefore, the final chapter in the tale of India's advance to complete 
self-government has still to be written. 

“All political opinions in this country are, I think, agreed that the issue at 
stake today is not whether India should be granted complete control of her own 
destiny but only how and when it should be attained. 

“Many noble Lords in this House have at some time or another been associa¬ 
ted with the development of Indian constitutional progress, and during the past 12 
years, or, I think I am right in saying, since the autumn of 1930, when the first 
Indian Round Table Conference met, we have gone forward with speed and deter¬ 
mination to find in concert with the leaders of Indian thought, a basis for the 
solution of this bewildering problem. We have not, it is true, been able on all 
occasions to carry the political leaders with us. Indeed, the nearer we h^ve approa¬ 
ched or believed wh were approaching a final solution—as in the passage of the Act 
of 1935—the sharper appears the division and the deeper appear the divergencies 
within the ranks of the Indian political parties. 

“There is no unwillingness on the part of His Majesty’s Government to 
transfer full responsibility in India once these internal disagreements have been 
removed and resolved. No man desires a return of the status quo ante-bellum^ but 
no man desires either to entrust India, in Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘to God, or in 
modern parlance to anarchy,' We have exerted all our influence and all our power 
to obtain a settlement of the constitutional question. A progressive series of 
proposals culminating in the Grippe Mission have been made but to our regret— 
and I believe the regret of moderate Indian opinion—they have all been rejected. 

Early Congi'ess Attitude 

‘'There are, no doubt, many noble Lords who will recall that the late Mr* 
Gokhale, a wise, strong and liberal-minded man and one of the founders of the 
National Congress, advocated reform of government by steady and progressive 
constitutional methods and so hoped to obtain and achieve results by politiciai evolu¬ 
tion. The intimate knowledge that he possessed was derived from a close and 
personal study of the art of government as understood and practised in this country. 
He demonstrated very clearly his own wish for the National Congress to be 
organised on democratic principles and under his lead the party represented a real 
national movement, including among its members all classes and sections of India’s 
national life. 

“But under Mr. Gandhi's lead the Oongress Party no longer represents the 
whole of India’s national aspirations. 
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Mugllm Attitude 

"The MusUme, who 20 yeers ago seemed disposed to co-operate with the 
Congress, became alarmed at; the prospect of being permanently in a minority in 
a Central Government based on a system of parliamentary majorities. They oroke 
away and set up their own lead. That lead ultimately developed a policy which 
to preserve the political solidarity of ther own followers, sacrificed that unity 
which our association had conferred on India. 

“On the other hand, the Congress Party has moved far away frona Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Gokhale’s principles and has become today a body which is imbued with 
totalitarian tendencies. 

“All our efforts to find a basis for settlement designed on the British model 
have failed, to expect a sudden change of heart. Over a number of years we have 
made ourselves responsible for educating Indians in the form of democratic 
Government under which We live and thrive. Every Act of Parliament that has 
been passed has been designed to promote and foster this form of rule in India. 
We have always consistently assumed that our own constitution is quite adaptable 
to this sub-continent and we have always been fully prepared to assist in the 
export of pur system for remaking the constitution. 

Appeal To Parly Leaders 

“I venture to think that, if before the passing of the Act of 1935 any of His 
Majesty's Governments had suggested a constitutional government based on the 
system under which we live was impracticable for India there would have been an 
outcry that we were challenging the ideology of the Indians to shape their own 
government on the model that we had taught them and that had been practised 
so successfully in its home of origin. It would have been said that we were'.insult¬ 
ing their political leaders and damaging their prestige throughout the whole world. 
So any repudiation on our part would have been met with statements to prove our 
underlying insincerity towards India. 

"in a cha«»giiig world, amendment is always necessary, but whilst the broad 
principles of the offer which was taken to India by Sir Stafford Cripps are still 
open, I wonder whether the deadlok would be removed and progress made towards 
a settlement if Indian leaders of all parties would come with calm and quiet 
deliberation to discuss the chances of finding a constitution of their own manu¬ 
facture—a constitution not necessarily built upon the institutions which we have 
found best fitted to our own widely different conditions but one which, neverthe¬ 
less, would accord India a position as a full self-governing State within the British 
Empire and which has been made wether-proof and habit^le for all. 

^Surely it is not too late now to ask the great political parties in India to 
solve this problem in their way. No exertions on their part can be too great. 
Wisdom and sympathy are predominantly required, but, above all, a spirit of 
compromise and understanding must be the sum and substance of any settlement. 
We should, of course, be prepared to render any assistance and any help to such 
a body. I am not without hope that when India is confronted, as indeed she must 
be, with her own position in the post-war world, with all the opprtunities that will 
be opened to her and with all the danger that will persist, the prospect of 
agreement amongst the Indian political parties may be more hopeful thau it Is 
at present. 

“Finally, let me add, it is now for the Indians to adapt their beliefs to their 
own unique problems and needs. Let them turn to their task gifted with vision 
and foresight, so that they may eventually find and escape from their present 
perplexities. But until the day arrives when we can announce to the world that 
agreement amongst the Indians themselves has been reached, the British people 
cannot surrender to the forces of anarchy and they must continue to be responsible 
for the welfare and peace of this vast land and its millions of inhabitants.*’ 

Lord Faringdon (Labour) ^aid that there was a basis for agreement with the 
Congress leaders, many of whose aims were the same as the British Government’s, 
’The White Paper gives no evidence of its source or on what the Government based 
their belief in its authenticity. Denial of its authenticity is not perhaps conclusive, 
but it is at least evidence that the Congress do not wish the policy outlined in it to 
be attributed to them." 

I Lord Faringdon denied that Mr. Gandhi was dictator or that the Congress was 
a totalitarian body. He criticised the Viceroy’s refusal to allow Mr. Rajagopala- 
^arl and other Indian leaders to see Mr. Gandhi. He suggested that the British 
Government should Invite leaders gf all parties to meet in London "to see whether 
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somethin;; cannot be hammered out" The co-operation of the Allied Governments 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) said the Congress Party had to a great extent thrown 
over the democratic philosophy which it had purported to defend and promote. It 
showed si^ns of turning towards totalitarianism. 

“When democratic assemblies were elected under the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, with the Governments responsible to them, we, the Liberal 
Party, regarded the fact with the greatest satisfaction. We looked upon it as a 
triumph for constitutional democracy, by far the greatest that had come about in 
any Oriental country. When I visited India I formed a very clear opinion that the 
provincial constitutions were working with remarkable success.'’ 

Lord Samuel referred to the second part of the report of Prof. Coupland who 
had been sent to make a survey of the constitutional situation. It gave a careful 
review of the success and non-success of the provincial assemblies and Governments 
and on the whole reached the conclusion that their achievements were admirable. 
During the passage of the Government of India Act doubts had been expressed 
about their ability to maintain law and order, but they had maintained them 
firmly. In social legislation they had a remarkable record and they were able 
to carry out far more drastic measures in that sphere than would have been 
possible for any alien Government. 

“We, the Liberals, felt that our faith in constitutional democracy had been 
justified. But to our deep regret in recent years there has come a divergence. The 
Congress Party by far the beat organised and most active and effective of Indian 

E arties, has, to a great extent, thrown over the democratic philosophy, which it 
ad purported to defend and promote. It shows signs of turning towards 
totalitarianism. 1 do not regard Mr. Gandhi as a dictator, but the Congress Party 
are a single party, claiming to speak for the whole nation and they have insisted 
that elected Ministries in the provinces shall be subject to the instructions of the 
Congress Working Committee, and those witliin the Congress whom they term 
the High Command. 

“Next to Mr. Qandhi the most distinguished figure is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose ability and self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause in which he 
believes, and whose intellectual powers have made him a striking figure in the 
politics of India.” 

* Responsible To Congress 

Lord Samuel then quoted a long statement by Pandit Nehru, in which, he 
stated, was included the passage “Ministers and Congress parties in legislatures are 
responsible to the Congress and only through it to the electorate.” When the war 
came in September, 19iJ9, and the Congress Party took a hostile attitude towards 
the Government of India the Working Committee sent instructions to Congress 
ministries in provinces where they held majorities to resign, and they did resign. 

“They resigned not because they had lost the support of their assemblies; 
they resigned because while de jure they were responsible to their electorates, 
de facto they were responsible to the Working Committee of the Congress and the 
High Command. 

“That is not democracy, that is totalitarianism,” said Lord Samuel with 
emphasis. “It is essentially the same political creed as animates Nazism, Pascism 
ana Communism. 

“India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any country 
can have—it is a division according to religious communities. The Congress can 
claim at best barely more than half the population of India, yet in that totalitarian 
spirit they claim to speak for the whole and when Mr. Qandhi called upon the 
British to quit India he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery.” 

Muslim Demands 

Having described Muslim demands, Lord Samuel said they were a very 
formidable development in the Indian situation and added, “Those of us who 
believe in the principles of democracy cannot adhere in all cases to the simple 
principle of majority rule. It cannot apply to a country where there are funda¬ 
mental divisions, whether of race or religion. 

“This war is a major crisis in the history of the world. For us, minor issues 
ought to take second place. Parties in this country recognise that and have put 
aside, for the time being, their controversies to unite in defence of world liberty. 
The country has almost with unanimity come forward in defence of these liberties. 
But if this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa, or the 

48 
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U# S- A. had abstamed from action, as the Oongreas in India has abstained, 
or indeed Eire has abstained, then perhaps freedom everywhere would have 
gone under. 

''We are fighting not only for,our own liberties, but the liberties of India 
and every other country, and those who now stand aloof are doing less than their 
duty to mankind. 

**It is a pity that leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to 
be won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind. They have not merely 
abstained from action, but the Congress has deliberately proolaimed the formula 
that it is wrong to help the British war effort by men or money and 
the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resistance. 

Congress Complicity 

"In the name of non-violence they have led a movement, which was charac¬ 
terised in many places by the utmost violence, and the White Paper gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders. Mr. 
Qandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political controversy, 
levying blackmail on the beet of human emotions, pity and sympathy, by his 
fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about that fast was ending it.” 

''Referring to the Cripps mission to India Lord Samuel said that in Sir 
Stafford Cripps ^they chose the best spokesman that could be chosen, and he 
discharged his task admirably.*’ He consiaered that the negotiations broke down 
on point on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement. 

"We, as Liberals, would not consent in the supposed name of liberty that 
Britain should march with confusion, riots, civil war and economic collapse. If 
that put an end to 200 years of beneficent, constructive, pacific British administra¬ 
tion in India that would hold us up to the scorn of our contemporaries and 
the just censure of posterity. The hands of the friends of Indian nationalism in 
this country are tied by the doings of the Indian Congress itself, and they feel 
it is not the British Government which should be subject to our criticism. 

"We may regret the tone of the pronouncements and publications that have 
come from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been very 
happily phrased. It is not only important what you say, but how you say it. This 
White Paper may be good journalism, bnt it is not so good as a State 
document.” 

Referring to what he said in a former debate. Lord Samuel continued 
that there must be a change in the position of the Viceroy, which would put 
the Viceroy in the same position as the Governors General in the Dominions, 
it would enable him to appoint some Indian statesmen as Prime Minister 

and enable him to constitute an Indian Government. But these points 

could not be a solution so long as the Congress took up the attitude 

it did and so long as by repercussion the Muslim League 

took its position. There must be a change in the atmosphere. 

"The only new suggestion we can make is that, since active politicians in 
India have brougjht matters to a complete deadlock that seems likely to endure, 
would it be possible to relegate the matter, until some change of atmosphere takes 
place, to the realm of political scientists ? Let some studious explorations be made 
into the possibilities oi the various forms of constitution applicable to the various 
conditions of India. The principle of majority rule having come to a dead end, 
what possible principles might be applied. 

'^Nothing could be better for Indians themselves than that perhaps some 
political science departments of great Indian universities should take the initiative 
witli the co-operation, if they desire it, of the U. B. A. and this country. 

'In the meantime, this House has no alternative but to support His Majesty’s 
Government here and the Government of India in measures now before us today 
and other measures necessitated by the intransi^gance of the Congress Party.” 

In conclusion, Lord Samuel said that the House rejoiced in the staunchness 
of the troops, the plice, the Civil Service and others in India, and rejoiced in the 
enlistment of a million and a half soldiers into the Indian Army and the vast 
material resources made available from India. 

"We look forward to the day when a Council of Asia, with a free India and 
wiser leaden^p than is vouchsafe today, may be able to take a full and helpful 
pari in world afikira.*’ 

|joxd, Bridwood apoka of bit feelingi. of real prido and honour In the hot 
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that for over 100 years Britain safeguarded Indian interests with justice, true sym¬ 
pathy, care and honesty. 

Lord Hailey 

Lord Hailey said : *Th6 Congress Party was obviously prepared for any form 
of violence and disorder, and that at the most critical period for it felt that as a 
result of such disorder it could establish its own predominance in India. The 
Congress cannot any longer assume, as it once assumed the position of sole repre¬ 
sentative of Indian opinion. We shall have to ask ourselves now whether, as a 
matter of fact, anything is to be gained by further negotiations with the Congress. 
It must he a matter that the Government has to face. 

Lord Hailey urged Mr. Churchill to disabuse people's minds of false impres¬ 
sions which had been created by what he said before on India. He also suggested 
that Indianisation of the Viceroy's Executive Council should be completed now and 
that a fact-finding committee of experts from a number of other countries should 
be set up to consider coustitutional alternatives to the parliamentary form of 
Government for India. 

Lord Snell 

Replying for the Government, Lord Snell, Deputy Leader of the House, said: 
"The Indian people themselves know how difficult and how immense the problem 
Is and they also know that the difficulties reside in India and nowhere else." 

He advised Indian leaders continually to consider the problem without refe¬ 
rence to past experiences. They should without prejudice or passion, recrimination 
or ungenerous and weakening suspicion, agree to examine the question afresh. 

"The gulf which separates Indian leaders from each other and which separates 
the OongresB from the Viceroy is not unbridgeable, I ask the Indian people 
whether it may not be possible that a third party, ardently desiring the good of 
all, such as ourselves, could not helpfully contribute its own experiences. What is 
required is that differences should be subordinated and we should build on the 
basis of agreement" 

The debate then ended. Six motionawwere agreed to and the House rose. 



The S. African Anti-Indian Legislation 

Government of India communique 

The legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called Interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages, said 
a Press Communique issued by the Department of Indians Overseas, Government 
of India, on April 1948. The Communique added : 

“The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret and 
concern. Since the Union Governrnent first published their intention to legislate 
on these lines the Government of India, through their High Commissioner, have 
made three urgent representations to the Union Government. In principle, they 
have consistently maintained the view, frequently expressed before, that legislation 
restricting the rights of Indians in South Africa does not offer an acceptable solution 
of the Indian problem in that country and is at the same time a serious cause 
of offence to Indian sentiment everywhere. In practice they have urged that the 
present difficulties can be met without restrictive legislation by administrative 
arrangements designed to give full publicity to any transactions which might be 
regarded as undesirable and to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon 
seller and purchaser alike, 

“The Government of India are bound to express their keen disappointment that 
the Union Government have not been able to adopt their suggestions. While fully 
appreciating the Union Government*s declared intention to undertake immediately 
an enquiry into housing sites and civic amenities for Indians in Durban, they 
cannot ignore the apprehensions aroused in Indian minds by the extension of 
statutory restrictions upon the Indian community. Opinion in India has unani¬ 
mously protested that the legislation is repugnant, unnecessary aud inopportune. 
With that opinion the Government of India are in full accord. 

Asiatic (Transvaal Land & Trading) Act, 1989 

The Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, came into force on June 
16, 1939. The Act restricted three rights of the Indian Community in the 
Transvaal : 

(a) the right to occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions ; 

(b) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal ; and 

(c) the^right of Indians holding trading licences in May, 1919, '.to transfer 
their business premises in the same township, 

The main provisions of the Act were as follows : 

(1) Further protection for two years was granted to such illegal occupation of 

land by Asiatics in the area under the Gold Law as had been protected since May. 
1930. . , 

(2) The issue of trading licences, except with the permission of the Minister, 
was prohibited, unless it was proved that the applicant and the person in control 
of the business were not Asiatics. 

(3) The hiring or occupation by Asiatics of any land or premises was pro¬ 
hibited, if such land or premises were not occupied by Asiatics or coloured persons 
on April 30, 1939. 

(4) The Minister was empowered to issue permits of exemption. 

Debate In S. African Assembly 

Speaking in the South African Assembly on March 26, on the Government and 
Opposition members* demand for immediate Government action to stop further 
acquisition by Indians of property in European areas in Natal, the Transvaal and 
Cape Province and to limit the number of clearing licences granted to Asiatics, 
Mr. H, G. Lawrence, the Minister of the Interior, said that the Government bad 
been accused of not properly carrying out the 1939 interim legislation on Asiatic 
penetration in Transvaal* The Department of the Interior, however, had consist¬ 
ently refused to issue permits to Asiatics if it would result in penetration of 
predominantly European areas. He bad asked for the allegations of illegal penetra¬ 
tion to be investigated. 

Referring to the allegations that there had been no restriction on Asiatic 
penetration in Natal and that he did not allow the Durban City Council and the 
Natal provincial administration to do anything, Mr, Lawrence said he had no 
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control over either and he never prevented them from doing anything. He had 
however tried to see whether the problem could not be dealt with on voluntary 
lines in a statesmanlike way and in the light of the then world position. The 
Government was anxious to avoid offending the suceptibilities of the Government of 
India, which was playing so vital a part in the war effort. The Government had 
made the most exhaustive efforts to deal with this problem and secure the co¬ 
operation of the Durban City Council and the Indian community in Natal, but 
these attempts bad broken down. 

The problem was not merely one of penetration but also one of giving proper 
housing to the Indian community. By passing a resolution refusing to revive the 
Lawrence Committee, the Durban City Council had refused the appeal by him to 
go into the housing question. 

The Government had re-appointed Mr, Justice F. N.Broome to investigate the 
contention that further Indian penetration had taken place. It could not be contend¬ 
ed that the Government was shirking the issue. He expected to have Mr. Justice 
Broome*s report on March 29. All the facts required to enable the Government to 
take a decision would then be known. He was not entitled to discuss legislation in 
this debate and asked members to be patient. Future action affecting both 
Transvaal and Natal would have to be mapped out in the light of all the facts as 
they would then become known. The question of Asiatic penetration in the 
Transvaal could not be dealt with in a watertight compartment. In considering 
what action to take the Government would have to bear in mind both the represen¬ 
tations of the members of Parliament and the Indian community. 

The debate was adjourned until March 29. 

Dominion Party Criticised 

When the Assembly resumed sitting on March 29, Mr. Duncan Burnside, the 
Labour M. P. from Durban, made the accusation that the Dominion Party was 
deliberately whipping up the question of '‘Indian penetration” in Natal for election 
purposes. 

Mr. Burnside scornfully pointed out that the ultra-imperialist members of the 
Dominion Party who were elected five years ago on the slogan, “Smuts would sell 
our Empire” were then thinking more about their seats than about the Empire. 
“Faced with extinction in the forthcoming election, the Dominion Party is no longer 
interested in the Empire but is using the Indian question purely for election 
purposes. Mr. Burnside also accused that party of attempting to prejudice and influ¬ 
ence the issue upon ,which the Broome Commission was sitting and about to report. 

Broome Commission Findings 

The report of Mr. Justice F, N. Broome on Indian penetration in Durban was 
tabled in the South African Assembly on April 7. 

The chief points made in the report were that in the first two months of 1943 
Indians in Durban paid more for sites in the European areas than in any complete 
year between 1927 and 1939 ; that the number of sites acquired by Indians in 

E redominantly European areas in 1942 was two and a half times greater than the 
ighest previous yearly total—that for 1939 ; and that the total amount paid by 
Indians in the acquisition of sites in the European areas between October 1, 1940, 
and February 28, 1943, was almost equal :to the total amount paid by Indians 
for such properties in the whole period from 1927 to 1939. 

The report showed that the total number of properties acquired by Indians 
in predominantly European areas in 1942 was 195 (purchase price £336,bu)—ratable 
value £241,‘200), the previous highest yearly total being 78 in 1939 (purchase price 
£99.480~ratable value £81.620). . p 

The report pointed out that it was not within the terms of reference of the 
Oommission to investigate reasons for the Indian acquisitions of property in the 
European areas. 

Indians’ Protest 

Before the opening of the Commission's public sittings on March 16, 1943, 
both the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress protested against 
the narrow scope of the inquiry. After banding in a written protest at the first 
public sitting, the Natal Indian Association withdrew from the inquiry. 

The Broome Commission regarded the non participation by the Natal Indian 
Association as unfortunate since this Association bad hitnerto been recognised 
officially as a body representing the Indian community of Natal. The Indian 
community was, however, represented by the Natal India Congress “whose officials 
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performed their duties with industry end ebility, epd the Oommieeion hid no 
reaeon to belieTe that the withdrawal of the Natal Indian AesBciation resulted in an 
loauffieient inyestigation of any relevant matter.” 

The report added, bowaver, that eridertoe on the reason for acquisition was 
not rigidly excluded during the inquiry. As the matter was not fully investigated, 
the Oommission could not record any findings on this subject. 

Indian Acqoisitlons 

**Many reasons were advanced, and there is probably an element of truth in all 
of them. The abnormal conditions brought about by the war undoubtedly play 
some part. The majority of the more wealthy urban Indians are engaged in trade. 
The facilities of trade are at present restricted, and a considerable amount of money 
that would be normally absorbed in trade is in consequence seeking other avenues 
of employment. Many Indians, for religious and other reasons, decline all forms 
of investment that involve lending money at interest, and a great majority of them, 
as pointed out in the reports of many previous Commissions regard purchase of 
Immovable property as the only desirable investment other than trade. 

^Europeans, on the other hand, with alternative forms of investment that 
appealed to them, are not driven by the abnormal present-day conditions to 
purchase iipmovable property to the same extent as Indians. The Commission is 
satie^ed by the statistics prodirced by the City Council that Indian property-buying 
has increased to a greater extent than European, and this is what one would 
expect.” 

The report mentioned two other possible reasons for increased Indian acquisi¬ 
tions, firstly, that the general public formed a mistaken impression of the effect of 
the I9:i0 Commission which found that there bad been no Indian penetration in 
Durban, and, secondly, that Indians were anxious to pass through the door while 
it was still ajar, but said that this was merely speculation. 

Pegging Bill Introdueed in Assembly 

On April 10, the Minister of the Interior introduced in the Assembly the 
Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, which 
sought ”to make further provision with regard to restrictions upon trading by 
Asiatics and occupation by them of land in the Transvaal, and to impose restric¬ 
tions regarding acquisition and occupation of land in Natal.” 

The Bill which *'pegg^” the then occupation of land or premises by Asiatics 
in the municipal area of Durban to March Bl, 1946, has retrospective effect from 
March 22, 19437 

The provisions of the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
had been renewed each year and was to expire on April 30 have been re*imposed 
for a period of three years. Under the Bill which has now become law, no 
tiAnsaotion between European or Asiatic for the acquisition or occupation of premises 
will be permitted in Durban, other than under the authority of a permit issued at 
the discretion of the Minister of the Interior. Such property transactions between 
European and Asiatic concluded after March 22 will be considered null and void if 
a permit in respect of the transaction were not granted within three months of the 
date after the Bill became law. 

It is laid down that in addition to ownership, the restriction will apply to the 
right to occupation of land or premises. The restrictions further apply to acouisi- 
tion of auy snare in or debenture of any company which is the owner of land or 
Itemises or the holder of a right to occupation. 

Authority Permits 

The terms '^European” i nd ^Asiatic” include any persons acting for the benefit 
of a European or Asiatic as the case may be. No European will be permitted to 
occupy premises unless the premises are considered to have been occupied by a 
European on March 22, Similarly, no Asiatic will be permitted to occupy premises 
which were not occupied by an Asiatic on March 22. In both oases exceptions may 
be made under an authority permit issued by the Minister of the Interior. 

In exercising bis powers of discretion, the Minister may ”take into oonsidera- 
tlon the relative needs of Europeans and Asiatics in the area concerned in regard 
to housing, amenities d life and educational and recreational facilities and any 
other matters which, in bis opinion, are relevant to the question whether or not 
any mmlt ai>plied tor should be granted.” 

The provisions regarding oeoupation will not make it unlawful for any parson to 
geenpy any premisea as a bona fido guest in a hotel or to live as an em|doyee on 
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iDy premises owned or occupied by bis employer. '^Premises’* include any room or 
apartment in a building. 

It is provided that the Gk>vernor-Ganeral may, by proclamation, declare that 
the restrictive provisions for ownership and occupation snail apply in any area in 
Natal. 

Persons found guilty of contravening the Act will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months or to both. 
In case of continuing contravention the person concerned will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £5 for every day during which the contravention continues. The 
court which convicted any person of such contravention may order his ejectment 
from the premises. 

There was no discussion, and the bill passed the first reading. 

Seeond Reading Of The Bill—Minister’s Statement 

The Assembly was crowded on April 14. when the Minister of the Interior. 
Mr. Lawrence rose to move the second reading of the 'frading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, the introduction of which, he said, 
bad been undertaken only after the moat careful examination of all facts and of the 
possibilities of solving the problem without legislation. The Government were 
satisfied, however, that a situation bad arisen in Durban which, in the interests of 
Europeans as well as the Indian community, required legislative action on the lines 
proposed in the Bill. 

Dealing with the position confronting the Government that day, Mr. Lawrence 
said there had been a number of full ana frank discussions about the problem. 
Representatives of the Natal Indian Association had admitted that infiltration was 
undesirable at the very least since it caused friction between the two racial groups* 
That had been the attitude of the Natal Indian Association and other Indian 
representatives. 

In spite of this report the Government made further efforts to revive the 
Lawrence Committee and deal with the matter on non-statutory lines. In May 
1940, the Durban City Council had alleged that the rate of infiltration had increased 
rapidly in recent months and had urged the Government to reconstitute the 
Lawrence Committee with statutory powers in the form of a licensing board. An 
agreed statement bad been issued saying that the Government would be guided by 
the measure of co-operation which might take place in future between the Durban 
City Council and members of the Indian community and by the extent to which 
penetration took place in the meantime. It was clear from the subsequent Broome 
Report that the fears of the Durban City Council at that time were justified. From 
October, 1940, to February, 1943, 326 sites had been acquired at a total purchase 
price of £601, 385. 

Broome Commission Report 

The revelation of the Broome Commission had given rise to a state of affairs in 
which the strongest feelings of the European population had been aroused. The 
Government were convinced that unless they took action racial feeling not only in 
Natal but elsewhere, would be fanned to such a pitch that it would not be possible 
for the merits of the Indian claims for adequate bousing and civic amenities to be 
considered calmly and dispassionately. There was no doubt that the Durban Indian 
community had a very strong and justifiable claim to improved civic amenities. Full 
representations against the Bill had been made to the Government by representatives 
of the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress. These representa¬ 
tives had put forward their case in a fair and equitable manner which did credit 
to both bodies. He was indebted to them for the manner in which they made 
their representations. 

The Honting Problem 

One of the reasons advanced by Indian representatives against legislation was 
that since 1932 the Indian communi^ bad not been given opportunities of acqui¬ 
ring land from the Durban City Council from its unalienated land. Indian 
representatives contended that if the Durban City Council had provided facilities 
for Indians in decent surroundings penetration would not have taken place. It was 
on this point that he differed from the Indians. 

The two reports submitted by the Broome Committee had shown that of the 
800 properties purchased by Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban 
less tmin 80 per cent were occupied by Indians. These figures ^ not show that, 
“house hunting” by Indians had led to penetration. Undoubtedly, the reason why 
Indiana purchased these sites was to invest their surplus moQ6y« For a large 
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flection of the Indian community in Durban there was a much greater need for 
houfling than had been hitherto provided. 

The Indian Association bad contended that from September, 1940, to July, 
1941, there had been only three acquisitions in one particular block during the time 
the Lawrence Committee was still functioning. The Broorael Commission, however, 
showed that in 1940 there had been 59 acquisitions of property by Indians in this 
area and in 1941 there had been 77 cases, and that was during the time when the 
Lawrence Committee was still functioning. That contention was a vindication of 
the claim by the Durban City Council that the Lawrence Committee had failed. It 
was an indication that attempts to deal with the matter along voluntary lines had 
failed. 

Not A Segregation Law 

It had been contended that the Bill was a violation of the Oa]3e Town Agree¬ 
ment of 1927. Tiiis Bill, however, was not segregation legislation. It was an 
interim and temporary measure, providing for a standstill for three years. It was 
aimed not only against the Indian community but also against European sellers. 
The moral blame for what had happened in Durban did not rest solely with the 
Indian community, but also with those Europeans who had enabled such a state of 
affairs to arise. The Cape Town Agreement had not excluded the possibility of 
some form of legistation becoming necessary in future. In 1927 when Dr. Malan 
as Minister of the Interior tabled the agreement he stated that the agreement did 
not in any respect surrender the Government’s right to deal with the Indian 
problem by legislation in whatever way it thought just. The Bill before the House 
was not in conflict with the Gape Town Agreement. It prohibited acquisition of 
property by an Indian from a European and vice versa. 

It was not possible for the Government to take a decision on the allegations 
that adequate housing and other civic amenities had not been provided for the 
Indian community in Durban. It was, therefore, intended to proceed immediately 
with the appointment of a commission presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court, to inquire into and report on matters affecting the Indian community in 
Natal with special reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities and 
adequate residential and educational facilities, and to make recommendations on the 
steps necessary further to implement the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. 

Greater Glvle Amenidefl 

He fully accepted the goodwill of the representatives of the Indian community 
in Natal, but the fate of the Lawrence Committee bad shown that which many 
Indians had been prepared to observe the gentleman’s agreement, and refrain from 
buying property in predominantly European areas, others had deliberately bought up 
as much property as was possible in such areas. It was clear that the present 
position in Durban could not be allowed to continue in the interests of both the 
flections and that penetration had to stop. Europeans had to recognise, however, 
that greater civic amenities had to be provided for Indians. In this Bill the 
Government was trying to create the necessary atmosphere for the achievement of 
such a solution. In the meantime, the Durban City Council would be placed on 
its trial. The Government under the Bill had power to remove the protection now 
temporarily given to the city of Durban, and the Durban City Council should 
clearly understand that both the sections had to be dealt with on an equitable 
basis. It was intended to invite members of the Indian community to serve on the 
commission to be appointed. He understood that in the Transvaal a stage had been 
reached where within a few months it should be possible finally to deal with those 
individual stands on proclaimed areas referred to by the Feetham Commission. 

It was correct to say that there was at present a very cordial relationship 
between the Europeans and the Indian community in the Transvaal. In the 
Government’s opinion this was primarily attributable to the fact that control had 
been exercised sympathetically under the 1939 Act, arid in consequence conditions 
had not arisen which might have led to friction between the two racial groups. In 
these circumstances the Government considered it to be most inopportune to remove 
the control and subject the Indians probably to an anti-Afliatic campaign. The 
control exercised in the ’rransvaal in the last three and a half years bad not been 
to the detriment of the Indian community. Representatives of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, who had so eloquently and fairly urged the Government to 
remove this control should remember that the object was the uplift of the Indian 
community. They |flould take a long view. 

Xu conclutioD, Mr. Lawrence said he realised that the Indian community felt 
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moat deeply about tbia matter. “I would urge them, however, to take a long view 
and realise that this position, which has arisen, would, if not dealt with now. only 
lead to their detriment, and it ia in that spirit that 1 commend this Bill to the 
House.” 

Pensions Enhanced 

Mr. Lawrence announced that the Treasury had agreed that grants payable to 
Indians under the old age and indigent pension scheme should be increasea to 25 
shillings and to 20 shillings monthly for persons living in large towns and rural 
areas. 

Dr. J. H. Hotmeyr's Plea 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. /. H* Hofmeyr, said there were certain provisions 
in the Bill of which he did not approve and for which he could not accept respon¬ 
sibility. "Rather than do so, I have tendered my resignation as member of Govern¬ 
ment to the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister has, however, asked me not to 
press my resignation, urging on me the need in the present emergency of a united 
front being maintained for the furtherance of the war effort. On that account I 
have agreed to remain in the Cabinet, it being understood that I do not accept 
responsibility for the proposals in the Bill to which I object, and that I retain a 
free hand in that regard.” 

Giving his reasons for not withholding his support from the Durban portion 
of the Bill, Dr. Hofmeyr said that while there had been pressure from outside to 
apply pegging to the whole of Natal it was only being applied to Durban. Pegging 
was in a form which was non-discriminating. Taken as a whole the decision of the 
Government concerning Natal took account of facts. He considered it fair and 
reasonable in all circumstances, and although from some points of view he regretted 
it, he thought it necessary, and was prepared to support it. 

He did not object to the provisions of the Bill extending the period of protec¬ 
tion in the Transvaal, but did object most strongly to the remaining provisions 
affecting the Transvaal. The problem of the Transvaal was entirely different from 
that of Natal. In Natal the problem was primarily one of purchase of property by 
Indians. In the Transvaal outside the “Feetham areas ’ no Asiatic could purchase 
property. The penetration problem in the Transvaal, therefore, was almost exclusi¬ 
vely one of trading, and to a negligible extent one of occupation without trading. 
While proposals in this Bill affecting Natal were not discriminatory, provisions of 
the 1939 law which it was now proposed to extend, were discriminatory, and 
applied only to Asiatics. The proposals affecting Natal took account of facts, and 
he supported them ; the proposals affecting the Transvaal did not take account of 
facts, and he did not support them. He had been asked to say that that was also 
the attitude of two United Party legislators, Mr. Kenridge and Mr. Alexander. 

What was indefensible about this Bill was that the findings of the Judicial 
Oommission were accepted when they suited one’s own point of view and brushed 
aside when the; did not. In South Africa there was nothing to stop Europeans 
having it both ways, but that was a course of action which one’s reason could not 
commend and one’s sense of justice could not approve. 

The theory that the interim legislation of 1939 accounted for the cordial relation¬ 
ship between the Europeans and the Asiatics in the Transvaal was entirely unten¬ 
able. The Broome Oommission bad shown that the position in the Transvaal had 
been held quite comfortably from 1927 to 1939 without such interim legislation. 
The statement that this legislation in the Transvaal was designed to iproteot the 
Indians against possible anti-Asiatic feeling would not deceive the Indians. They 
knew why the legislation had been introduced originally, and they bad a shrewd 
idea why it was to be re-enacted now 

"Regretfully I have to say that I can only regard this proposal for an unjus¬ 
tified prolongation of an unjustifiable piece of discriminatory legislation as a sur¬ 
render to racial and colour prejudice, and with that surrender I must decline to be 
associated,” concluded Dr. Hofmeyr* 

Col. Stallard’a Snpport 

The Minister of Mines, Col. Stallard, said that the peoples of South Africa 
had resolved that amalgamation was not in the interests of any of them. A rela¬ 
tionship had to be found Imtween the peoples living in the same county, who were 
not prepared to amalgamate, or even to live in close juxtaposition. He did not 
think that any population could complacenly watch its character being radically 
changed and altei^. He did not think that any city in the would would ait back 
quietly «nd watch that happen. He believed that if iimilar penetration by 

. 49 
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Europeftos in the Indian city of Benarea wete to take place the people of Benaree 
would take action and sit back. He believed that a great deal of money which 
had been invested in properties in Natal had come from the Transvaal. These 
people were not concerned with the preserving of good relations between the races 
but with their own selfish advantage. The provisions of the Bill were minimum 
with which the possible could be faced with equanimity. He accepted all the 
provisions of the Bill and thought that the question of extending the provisions 
applicable to Durban to other parts should receive immediate attention. The real 
clauses which were exerting feeling were the clauses dealing with Natal, not the 
clauses dealing with the Transvaal. 

He understood that three former Agents-General for India in the Union 
had sent a cable to the Prime Minister appealing to him to drop the Bill on the 
ground that it would upset those Indians who still believed that India should 
remain a partner in the British Empire. 

Declaration Of 1922 

That appeal, if well founded, would naturatly receive primary consideration 
from him (Ool. btallard) and his colleagues in the Dominion Party, because they 
attached the greatest value to the component part of the Etufiire holding together. 
If any course of action was likely to militate against that, it would have to receive 
the most careful consideration. He had the greatest regard for the personalities of 
Bastri and other former Agents-General, and anything they said he treated with 
the greatest respect. But what value was there in their appeal and argument? 
Firstly, it appeared to be baaed on ^ misapprehension about the basis on which the 
component parts of the Empire had come together and pronosed to remain together. 
He attached great importance to the declaration of the 1922 Conference of Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth that each community would enjoy complete 
control of its own population. The former Agent-General were entirely wrong in 
implying they were entitled to interfere with or criticise the way in which 
the composition of the South African community was dealt with. 

He bad been informed that a mass meeting of Indians in Durban the previous 
day had called upon the Government to abandon the proposed legislation and to 
convene a round table conference with the Government of India. It was the habit 
of rich people who were prepared to risk the interests of their country to make 
appeals to democratic institutions so as to cover their tracks. He did not think 
anything fruitful would emerge from a round table conference. The Government 
wanted as,far as possible to avoid doing anything which might exasperate Indians 
and wanted to dissipate the idea that the legitimate needs of the Indian population 
would be neglected. 

Mr. M» J. Vandenberg (Labour Krugersdorp) said that the Labour Party 
Supported the Government on the Bill. * 

Dr. Malan’s Demand 

llie O^osition Leader, Dr D. F, Malan, congratulated Ool. Stallard and the 
Dominion Party and other Natal members of Parliament on having exercised so 
much pressure on the Government that tlie Government had agreed not only to 
stabilise the position in the Transvaal but also to recognise the danger in Natal and 
include Natal under the provisions of the Bill. If speedy and efiective measures 
were not taken Natal would soon be lost to the European race. He did not 
propose to impede the passage of the Bill, but considered that it should be passed 
m an improved form and should not remain a temporary measure. 

Dr. Malan said that the appointment of the Agent General for India had been 
made for Quite a different reason than what his presence iu South Africa meant 
to-day. To-day the presence of the High Oomroissioner for India meant unfair 
interference by another country in the affairs of South Africa. 

Dr. Maldn moved an amendment that the order for the second reading be 
discharged and that the subject be referred to a select committee, which should be 
instruct^ to make provision for the application to Natal of the restrictions 
applying to occupation and parohase of land in the Transvaal. The select 
committee should be instructed to report not later than April 19 and to introduce 
the amended Bill. 

The amendment also sought further to instruct the Government during the 
next session of Psrliament to introduce a more comprehensive measure providing 
for effective segregation of European and non-European residential areas in Durban 
and for d^nite and satiriaotory measures to prevent penetration by Asiatios in 
Natal and the Transvaal. 
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The Speaker ruled out of order the i^ooud part of Dr. Malan*f^ ameodmfpt. 

Field Marahal Smute Explains 

The Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smuts, said that the Government could not 
accept the amendment. The Bill was necessary. The Government were anxious 
to have it on the Statute Book as soon as possible and no dilatory motion or any 
motion, even if it were acceptable to the Government, which would mean postpone¬ 
ment of the passage of the Bill for any length of time, could be accepted. 

The (government had hoped that it would not be necessary to deal with this 
matter during the war. The Government regretted anything which gave the appear¬ 
ance that it was going against a country tike India which was engaged in the war 
with South Africa. There were very grave reasons why the Government did not 
want to take action, but they had no choice. The issue bad been forced on the 
Government by Indians themselves, not the whole Indian community, but a 
minority who nad no regard for the interests of the country or Indians themselves. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban—which was a European 
city and which the Government were determined should remain a European City- 
large-scale Indian penetration was going on. After a great deal of argument it had 
been proved and admitted that there had been large-scale penetration since 1939. 

The Second Broome Commission proved that penetration had been proceeding 
at a pace such as had never been known before, and in the circumstances the 
Government had been obliged to act. He did not know whether the first Broome 
Be port bad encouraged certain elements to embark on the policy on which they h«gjl 
embarked. The fact was, however, that there bad been a complete change since 
1939. 

Government’s Intention 

He made no charge against the whole Indian population, the vast majority of 
whom were good, hardworking people. The Government intended to make a proper 
judicial inquiry into the whole siluation. Only by exploring cai;efully the relations 
between Indians and Europeans in this country coula it be possible to evolve a 
measure that would lead to amity. It might perhaps be largely by agreement that 
ft satisfactory solution of the problem might be found. The problem was one that 
could not easily be solved. He was sure, however, that after a competent body bad 
examined the question fresh light might be thrown on it and a new method of 
action found. 

The country should not lose its head and attempt the impossible because 
failure might be disastrous not only to Indians but to Europeans as well. Eighty 
per cent or more of the Indians in South Africa today werp South African born 
and part of the South African people. At present ti»ey invariably looked to the 
Government of India but he supposed that in time they would learn to look to 
public opinion and the European community in South Africa lor justice and 
tairplay. But at present their weakness was that they immediately appealed to 
outside opinion aud in that way the mode of solution was more difficult. 

The country must be fair to its Indian people. The Government and the 
people of the country were bound to carry out the policy of the Cape Town 
Agreement. Complaints by Indians about their treatment should be investigated. They 
should not be made to feel that they are outcasts. Whereas in Natal the position was 

f etting worse, in the Transvaal where there was control the situation had improved* 
he relations between Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal to-day were good. 
He had come to the conclusion that the Transvaal system should be applied to 
Natal during the interim period pending investigation. The provisions applied to 
the Transvaal were, therefore, extended to Natal under the Bill. 

Concluding, Field Marshal Smuts asked the House to pass the Bill before the 
end of the session. 

Opposition To Bill 

Mrs. F. M* L* Ballinger (Native Keprestniative) said that a real appeal to 
racial prejudice had been made in Natal by a minority composed of the followers 
of the Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard. She disagreed with General Smuts* 
declaration that Durban was a European city. It was a South African city, and like 
all South African cities its wealth aud development had been built by the combined 
efiorta of a number of racial groups. A great deal of the prosperity in Durban 
resulted from the services of the Indian community. The Durban Ci^ Oouncij had 
not mede an ettempt to provide facilities for the Indian population. The E^^OuO.OOO 
which it now advertised it was going to spend on facilities for Asiatics was to he 
apent in the future. 
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Mrs. Ballinger said it was time that South Africa learned to govern instead 
of legislating, European prestige could not be maintained by falling back continually 
on the bludgeon. 

She hoped that the petition she had presented asking that representatives of 
the Indian community be admitted to the bar of the House \TOuld be accepted. 

Dr. Donges (Nationalist Party) said there was only one royal road by which 
the Minister of Finance could signify disagreement with his Cabinet colleagues and 
that was not to tender resignation but to resign. Dr. Hofmeyr^a present course was 
an'attempt to have things both ways. 

Mr, J, H, Orobler (New Order Party) said that whatever sympathy was felt 
for Indians in South Africa would disappear if they continued their appeals to the 
Government of India. 

Mr. O. K, Hemming (Native Representative) said that the Premier and the 
Government seemed to have been engineered into a situation from which they 
found it difficult to withdraw. 

Official Reply 


*‘Bill purely an Interim measure*’ 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, replying to the debate, said that 
the Judicial inquiry which the Government intended to hold would not apply to 
the Transvaal. It was the Government’s intention to inquire into social welfare and 
the civic amenities available for the Indian population in Natal. It had become 
clear during the debate that the main bone of contention between the Indian 
population and the European population in Durban was the provision of civic and 
housing amenities, and the Government was anxious to thrash the matter out. 

Great problems had still to be dealt with in regard to the Indian population 
in the Transvaal. There was, for instance, the question of ownership of land. 
Parliament had already exempted certain areas in the Witwaters Raiid from the 
provisions of the Gold Law, but the Indian community contended that these areas 
were insufficient to meet their legitimate needs. That was correct and the Govern¬ 
ment might have to go further not merely in the proclaimed areas but also in the 
rural areas. The Indian population in the Transvaal was entitled to an increase in 
the licences and the Government would have to develop a system under which 
legitimate expansion by Indians could be met without, at the same time, impinging 
on predominantly European areas. 


Trading Ucences 

The Murray Commission had reported that the number of Asiatic trading 
licences had not been disproportionate to the total growth of the Indian population. 
In the last three and a half years he had issued about 2,P00 permits for new licences 
and this was not disproportionate to the growth of the Indian population. It was 
the slow drift which in the long run caused difficulty. It was as much in the 
interests of the Indian community as it was in the interests of the European 
community that the cordial relationship that existed between Europeans and Indians 
in the Transvaal should not be changed and that an atmosphere should not be 
created which would make it impossible to deal with vitally important matters 
such as the releasing of additional land for Indians and the providing of proper 
housing amenities. 

Mr. Lawrence reiterated that the Bill was purely an interim measure. Apart 
from the Native Representatives, there had not been any adverse criticism of the 
principles of the Bill. The Minister pointed out that the Bill provided for 
extenaion of restrictions to other parts of Natal and if circumstances arose which 
justified an inquiry iu any particular area this could be done at once. It was the 
GoverQmeDt*s iutention to proceed along those lines. The difference between the 

S resent Government and the Government in which Dr. D, F, Malan bad been the 
linister of the Interior was that Dr. Malan^s Government bowed to representations 
from the Government of India. The Government of India rightly and properly 
made representations to the present Government, but the present Government 
proposed with great regret and under compulsion of circumstances to proceed with 
this legislation. 

Bill Passes Second Reading 

Dr. Malania amendment to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected 
by 83 votes to 31. Native Representatives voting with the Government. 

The motion for the second reading was carried, the Opposition voting with the 
Government, only three Native Hepresentatives voting against the Ministry* Dr. 
ffofmeyr did not vote at either division. The United Party legislators Mr. M. 
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Alexander and Mr. if, Kenridqet who, Dr. Hofmeyr said, previously wanted to be 
associated with him in his attitude on the Bill, did not vote on the second division 
but voted against Dr. Malania amendment. 

Move To Extend Scope Of Bill 

The Assembly went into committee on April 20 on the Bill when Mr. C. R. 
Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging” provisions be applied to the 
whole of Natal. 

Mr, (?. Derbyshire (Dominion Party) said it was true that in Natal there 
was a strong feeling that the Bill should apply to the whole of Natal. While ^e 
Dominion Party would like to see the provisions of the Bill applied to the whole of 
Natal, they were prepared to make a gesture to the Indian community. They 
would oppose Mr. Swarfs amendment and instead of the City Council of Durban 
being placed on trial, as the Minister of the Interior stated during the second 
reading of the Bill, the Indian community would be placed on trial. If Indiaa 
penetration continued in other parts of Natal, the Dominion Party would be com¬ 
pelled to ask the Government to apply the provisions of the Bill to the whole of 

Natal. 

Mr. /). B. Molteno (Native Representative) moved an amendment deleting the 
retrospective provision of the Bill. 

Mr. F, H, Acutt (Dominion Party) said that whenever the Durban Council had 
tried to establish Indian villages, Indian leaders had advised the rank and file to 
boycott them. 

Mrs. F. M, L. Ballinger (Native Representative) said that natives had some 
land basis, but the Indians had nothing. They were a commercial people, who had 
to live in towns 

Mr. J. 8. Marwick (Dominion Party) alleged that in most cases wealthy 
Indians had borrowed money for penetrating into Natal. 

Mr. Lawrence said it seemed to him to be incumbent upon the Government to 
appoint a commission as soon as the Bill bad been placed on the Statute Book to 
inquire into the position at Pietermaritzburg and it might be that the commission 
would have to make inquiries in other places. 

Mr. Lawrence added that the Government could not be expected to ask the 
commission to undertake a series of inquiries, unless there was prima facie evidence 
that what was taking place in Duibau was also taking place in other centres. The 
local authorities would have the onus of submitting such evidence in the shape of 
facts and figures. He envisaged the appointment of some one of the status of Mr. 
Justice Broome, who would be asked from time to time to make an ad hoc inquiry, 
upon the result of which the Government would base its decision. 

He did not believe that the Indian community would rush to buy property in 
areas of Natal outside Durban in advance of legislation. Such action would prove 
conclusively that certain members of the Indian community were being provocative. 
He did not believe that Indians would prejudice their own case this way, and hoped 
that if some Indians were prepared to do so, the more responsible members of the 
Indian community would deter them. He very much appreciated the attitude of 
the Dominion Party which had not fallen to the blandishments of the Opposition, 

Amendments Lost 

At the resumption of the committee stage of the Bill, Mr, Swarfs amendment 
urging that the “pegging” provisions be applied to the whole of Natal, and Mr. 
Molteno's amendment to delete the retrospective provision of the Bill were both 
rejected. 

A clause prolonging the restriction of Asiatics’ trading rights in the Transvaal 
imposed in 193*9 was approved. 

Mr. Swart (Nationalist Party) moved another amendment seeking to delete the 

g rovision that a permit might be granted for exemption'from the provision that no 
luropean might enter into an agreement with an Asiatic for the acquisition or 
occupation by either party to the agreement of land or premises in the Durban 
municipal area or other proclaimed area in Natal, or for the acquisition of shares or 
debentures in a company owning such land or premises. 

Mr. Swart also moved that the prohibition should apply to the acquisition 
or occupation of land or premises by Asiatics and not to acquisition or occupation 
by Europeans. 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, said that if Mr. Swart’s amend- 
laeni iim approved the basis of reciprocity in the provisions of the Bill affecting 
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Natal would be abandoned. It was not intended to prevent repurchase by 
Europeans of properties previously acquired by Asiatics in the predominantly 
European areas, and permits could be obtained for such repurchases. The Govern¬ 
ment intended that this legislation should be discriminatory, as many Europeans 
were blamed in this matter just as many Indians were. He regreted the fact that 
this intention of the Government had not been sulficiently emphasised by certain 
opponents of the Bill, and the impression had been created that the Bill discrimi¬ 
nated against one particular racial group. 

Mr. Molteno (Native Representative) moved deletion of the provision preventing 
the conclusion of an agreement between a European and an Asiatic for the acqui¬ 
sition of shares or debentures in companies owning land or premises. 

Mr. Lawrence said he was prepared to give the assurance that purchase by 
Europeans of land or premises occupied by Asiatics in the predominantly European 
areas would be encouraged and that permits would be granted for such repurchases. 
He would give the same assurance about repurchase by Asiatics of land or premises 
in the predominantly Asiatic areas. . ^ , 

Mr. Bwart’s and Mr. Molteno*s further amendments were rejected and the Bui 

Later, the Minister of the Interior, Mr, Lawrence, moved the third reading 
of the Bill which was passed. 

In the Senate 

In the Bouth African Senate on March 22, the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Lawrence indicated that Government would during the session introduce legislation 
restricting Indian “penetration** into the urban residental areas of Natal. The 
introduction of this legislation was contingent upon the findings of the Broome 
Commission which under Mr. Justice Broome, had been taking evidence of the 
alleged depreciation of European areas by Indian property purcliases. 

^ Mr. Lawrence stated : “I personally attended to the o^uestion of alleged Indian 
Infiltration into predominantly European areas of Natal. I realise Government will 
be charged with discriminatory legislation, but I also realise that people in Durban 
are not only getting restive but that the situation has taken a racial aspect and 
unless Government takes action, serious things might happen—riots might occur.** 
Mr Lawrence announced that legislation might be introduced in the next four 
weeks and would be retrospective until that cay—that was aimed against speculation. 
^ Referring to alleged infiltration of Indians into predominantly European areas 
in Natal, Mr. Lawrence said in the Benate that the frequent talks he had with the 
members of the Indian community and representatives of the Durban City Council 
had resulted in a conference in Pretoria some time ago when some serious allega¬ 
tions were made. If the aUegations made by the Duihan City Council were correct 
and if it was tnie that the position was getting out of hand which seemed to be 
axiomatic, the Government would have to act. 

If the Government, Mr. Lawrence said, decided to legislate, such legislation 
would have to take effect from that day, the day on which be was informing the 
Indian community that the Government intended to act. The Government could 
not allow the people to rush in and put through transactions in the hope of evading 
aiiv legislation that might be made. The only course open to Government was 
leaislation and such legislation would have to be passed in this session. The whole 
maUer rested on the findings of the Broome Commission, 

The respective provisions of the proposed legislation might also be applied by 
the Governor-General by proclamation to any other area in Natal after a commis¬ 
sion reported on the expediency of such action. 

The Minister later introduced in the Senate the Trading and Occupation of 
lAnd (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill. 

Speaking during the debate Senator H. if. Baaner (Native Representative) said 
that the Bill was not only tin unfair measure but a symptom of a diseased social 
order which sougt to solve all difficulties by appeasing the man who had power at 
the expense of the man without power and wealth. He asserted that public opinion 
as reflected in newspapers, including one Durban newspaper, was against the Bill. 

Senator O. Hartog said he hoped that “pegging** would lead to voluntary 
•eyaiation but, if it did not, he hoped a policy of separation would be enforced. 

Minister*# Reply 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, replving to the debate said that 
with the exception of Mr. Brookes and Mr. Basner, the Bill had received the bless¬ 
ing of the Senate. He said that the Government of India, in making repreeenfta- 
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tions about the Bill, was not actinp; againat constitutional practice nor against 
precedent. The problem in Durban was not merely one of adequate housing facili¬ 
ties for the Indian community. If it bad been so, one would not have expected to 
find Indians purchasing in European areas premises they did not occupy. There was 
undoubtedly a serious shortage of housing for the Indian community, but this was 
not the sole cause of penetration. 

As evidence of the Government’s hojiafiden^ a provision had been inserted in the 
Bill that the proclaimed area could be deproclaimed before three years expired and 
this placed the onus on the local authorities. If the Durban City Council provided 
proper housiiig facilities for all sections of the community, various racial groups 
would avail themselves of those facilities and there would be natural segregation. If 
this happened, it would be the duty of the Government to withdraw the legislation 
and place it in cold storage. He said this as his personal opinion. He hoped the 
Indian community in Natal would assist the Government in this standstill period* 
The Government was not animated by any anti-Asiatic feeling. The Government 
was anxious to help Indians. He hoped tne Indian community would very care¬ 
fully consider the mailer before refusing to co-operate with the Government. 

The Bill passed its third reading in the Senate on April 26 without discussion. 

Dr. Khare’fl Statement in Assembly 

Moving “that the position arising out of the pegging legislation in South 
Africa be taken into consideration”, the Hon’ble Dr. N, S, Khare^ Member for 
Indians Overseas, Government of India, said in the Central Assembly on 
July, 30: 

8ir, in response to one of those periodic waves of anti-Asiatic prejudice which, 
from time to time, besmirches the name of South Africa and which the Union 
Government find difficult to resist, there has been recently enacted there the 
Trading ahd Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Act, usually 
known as the Pegging Bill. It has the two following effects: 

(i) In the Transvaal it extends for a further three years the provisions of the 
interim legislation enacted for the year in 1939 and extended for another two years 
in 1941, by which purchases of property by Indians in areas not already subject to 
other restrictiqns are prohibited without the special permission of the Minister. 

{it) In Natal, it prohibits Indians from purchasing property and Europeans 
from selling property to Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban with¬ 
out the Minister’s permission and provides for the extension of similar provisions to 
other areas in Natal on sufficient cause being shown after enquiry. There have 
been hitherto no statutory restrictions upon the acquisition of land by Asiatics in 
Natal, though provision exists for the insertion of an anti-Asiatic clause in title 
deeds. 

History of Indian Emigration 

Indian emigration to Natal began in 1860 upon the request of European plan¬ 
ters through the Governor. Reports reached India that the emigrants were ill- 
treated, and Indian emigration declined to such an extent that planters 
continued to complain of a shortage of labour. An enquiry held in the colony 
revealed that the reports were well-founded ; apart from other ill-treatment, wages 
were habitually held in arrears and in many cases not paid at all. 

Emigration to Natal was stopped by the Government of India in 1866. It was 
reopened in 1874 on the enactment of measures by the Natal Government which 
provided that the indentured labourer, on the expiry of his indenture, might com- 
muta his return passage to India to a parcel of land for free settlement. 

European fears of Indian expansion in Natal expressed themselves as early as 
1880, and in 1887 a Commission appointed by the Natal Government reported that 
“the majority of the white colonists are strongly opposed to the presence of the 
Tree’ Indian as a rival and competitor either in agricultural or commercial pursuits. 
As a result of pressure by the white colonists the enactments providing lor free 
settlement of ex-indentured labourers were repealed. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Note ^ 

In 1894, the Natal Parliament passed a measure depnving Indians of the 
parliamentary franchise. Mr Joeeph Chamberlain, in refusing to recommend the 
Hill for Royal Assent, said, ^Tbe Bill involves in a common disability all natives 
of India without exception and provides uo machinery by which an Indian can free 
himself from this disability, wh^ver bis intelligence, his education, or his statue 
in the country. To assent to thm measure would be to put an affront on people of 
India each as no British Parlinment could be • party to* 
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And in speaking to the Colonial Conference in 1897, Mr* Chamberlain said, 
**We*aflk you aUo to bear in mind the traditions of the Empire, which makes no 
distinction in favour of, or against, race or colour, and to exclude by reason of 
their colour or by reason of their race all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects or even all 
Asiatics would be an act so offensive to those people that it would be most painful, 

I am quite certain, to Her Majesty to have to sanction it.” 

Her Majesty’s potential suffering appears to have caused little concern to many 
'of the white colonists in Natal who struck by their policy of using Indians for their 
own enrichment while denying them ordinary human rights and privileges, com¬ 
parable to the policy of the snake in the fable, which lets the rat make a hole and 
then occupies it itself. Some, however, saw the inequity of such a policy. 

Indian Labour's Contribution 

In 1907, a Commission in the colony reported that ‘absolute and conclusive 
proof has been put forth before the Commission that several industries owe their 
existence and present condition entirely to indentured labour. The Indians are 
industrious, law-abiding and on the whole sober in their habits and it has been 
proved that their presence has had no injurious effect on the morals of the 'whites’ 
or the ‘natives*. 

In 1908, Sir Liege Hulett, speaking in the Natal Parliament, said : “The con¬ 
dition of the colony before the importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country, 
and it was only by the Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. 

The coast has been turned into One of the most prosperous parts of South 
Africa.” 

There were those in England, too, who felt themselves compelled to voice their 
disapproval of the Natal policy. 

In 1908, Lord Curzon said, **In the first place, as regards South Africa itself, 
the Indian ‘coolie’, or at any rate the educated man who is behind the Indian 
‘coolie’ and who has conducted this agitation, sees that the coolie or the artisan is 
invited and even encouraged to emigrate from India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the society there appears to turn round upon 
him as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there not for his vices but for his 
virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrious, frugal and saving man that he is 
such a formidable economic danger ; and then the Indian remembers that at any rate 
in a large number of cases he has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natal was saved.” 

“Inaolont Injustice” 

In the Transvaal, the Provincial Government was always in favour of a 
declared policy of segregation. By a law of 1885, amended in 1887. Asiatics were 
forbidden to live except in such areas and locations as may be set aside for them on 
sanitary grounds. 

This law and its interpretation was the subject of much controversy between 
His Majesty's Government and the Republican Government, a controversy which 
was reflected in a speech by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War and an 
ex-Viceroy of India, who stated a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War 
that of all the misde^s of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as their 
treatment of British Indians and proceeded to paint a lurid picture of the political 
evils which might have been expected to follow in India itself if England baa fail^ 
to put an end to such insolent injustice. 

After the Boer War, the Transvaal became a Crown Colony. In 1902 and 
again in 1904. th« Governor, Lord Milner, put forward proposals for the registration 
of Asiatics. In 1902, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rejected the proposal and said that 
it would be impossible to defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
^uth African Republic against which Her Majesty's Government had so 
strongly and repeatedly protested. 

What Lord Morley Said 

It is an irony of fate that the self-same insolent injustice as described by Lord 
Lansdowne is being perpetrated even to-day on the defenceless South African Indians 
by the British and the Boer combining into a double-barrelled gun for the 
annihilation of Indian interests in South Africa. 

In 1931, Mr. Lyttleton, while agreeing to the introduction of an Immigration 
Ordinance to restrict the entry of Indians in the futuie by applying a dictation test 
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!n ft Euro^ftii language, refused to sanction legislation taking away rights for 
which Indians had contended in republican days and which had subsequently been 
assured to them. European opinion in the Iransvaal was, however, by all means 
satisfied and continued efforts were made to impose further restrictions upon Asiatics. 
In speaking of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1907, which incidentally gave 
rise to Mr. Gandhi’s first passive resistance movement in South Africa, Lord idorley 
said, “The Act may work grave injustice since British Indian subiects who had 
before 1902 acquired domicile in the Transvaal but having temporarily left the Colony, 
had not registered themselves, may under its provision be debarred from re-entry.” 

Townships Act And Gold Law 

In 1908 the Townships Act and the Gold Law, which consolidated the position 
regarding occupation and ownership in proclaimed land and contained stringent 
provisions against Asiatics and ‘coloured persons,’ were passed. 

In 1910, the Union of ^outh Africa was established ai»d from that date for¬ 
ward, matters affecting Indians became a Union Government responsibility, t though 
the laws of the constituent parts of the Union remained in force. In 1913 an Immi¬ 
gration Bill was introduced and passed which was the cause of Mr. Gandhi’s second 
and more spectacular pa'^'^ive resiht.uicc campaign. 

It was in relation to this legislation that the Viceroy, Lord fJardinge, speaking 
in Madras, said, “Recently your compartriots in South Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands by organising what is called passive resistance to laws which 
they consider invidious and uniiist—an opinion which we who watch their struggle 
from afar cannot but share. They have violated, as they intended to violate, tuose 
laws, with full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage and 
patience to endure those penalties. In all this they have the sympathy of India 
deep and burning—and not only of India, but of all those who like myself, without 
being Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people of this country.” 

Gaudhl-Smuts Agreement 

In 1914, Mr. Gandhi came to term^s with General Smuts and the passive 
resistance movement ended, hut under the Immigration Act all Indians were, by 
an order of the Minister, deemed undesirable and constquently became prohibited 
immigrants. At the Imperial War Conference in 1917 and 1918, General Smuts 
said, “Once the white community in South Africa were rid of the fear that they were 

S to be flooded by unlimited immigration from India, all the other questions 
be considered subsidiary and would become easily andli>erfectly soluble ; the 
fear, which formerly obsessed the settlers there, has been removed ; the great 
principle of restricting immigration for which they have contended is on our 
Statute Book. Mr. Burton, speaking on behalf of South Africa, said, “It is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth that we have found that the Indians in our midst in South 
Africa who form in some parts a very substantial portion of the population are good, 
law-abiding, quiet citizens and it is only our duty to see that they are treated as 
human beings with feelings like our own and in a proper manner.” 

Gen. Smuts’ Tribute To Indian Troops 

Speaking elsewhere of the troops who had served under him, Gen. Smuts said, 
‘*1 wish here publicly to repeat that I have had no more loyal, devofed and brave 
troops under me than those troops from the Indian Empire and I think the young South 
Africans who went with me, who fought side by side with those heroes from Asia 
to-day have more kindly feelings than they bad before towards the Indian popula¬ 
tion of South Africa.” These sentiments apparently have now gone with the wind ! 

Feelings, however, were not so easily mollified and as a result of pressure by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State a Commission was set up in 
1920 to consider the question of Incfian trading and property rights. This 
Commission, in recommending against ’compulsory segregation of Asiatics’ said, 
“We find ourselves wholly unable to support the policy • of repression which was 
advocated by some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in 
locations and similar restrictive measures would result in eventually reducing 
them to helotry. Such measures, apart from their injustice and inhumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic and leact upon the European.” 

The Capetown Agreement 

The Union Government, nevertheless, willingly or unwillingly, found the 
pressure of European opinion too strong, and in 1925 General Hertzog’e Govern¬ 
ment introduced the Areas Reservation Bill. Dr. Malan^ introducing the Bill, said 
that the measure frankly started from the general supposition that toe Indian was 
ao alien element in the Sooth African population and that no solution of the 
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queBtion would be acceptable to the country unless it resulted in a very consider¬ 
able reduction of the Indian population. As the result of representations from the 
Government of India the Bill was postponed and in 1926 the Bound Table 
Conference was held in Capetown which finally concluded the Capetown Agreement. 

It was in regard to this legislation that the Viceroy, Lord Reading, said at the 
opening of the Legislative Assemby in 1927 that it appeared to contain a radically 
objectionable principle. Lord Oliver, speaking in the House of Lords in 1926 on 
the same subject, said, “That is more than pressure, it is oppression. It is not to 
be wondered at, when Indians in India see their relatives exposed to this oppression 
that they become restive and ask 'What is the use of our belonging to an Empire 
which guarantees to protect us if, again and again, the promises that have been 
made in the name of that Empire to our kinsmen are not to be maintained and 
these kinsmen are to be subjected to oppression to induce them to relinquish the 
privileges that they have acquired ?’* He added, “I have stated that Lord Reading's 
opinion and certainly the opinion of anyone connected with the India office, is that 
these oppressive enactments are a distinct infraction of the rights of Indians which 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to honour, to maintain and safeguard,” 
He pleaded “Let us have some kind of moratorium from the continued 
pressure upon them (the rights of Indians in South Africa) which is being exer¬ 
cised to the great distitrbance of our own Imperial relations with India.” 

The foregoing shows clearly enough how from the earliest days of Indian 
immigration into Natal the White population of South Africa has been guided by 
DO other motive but gross self-interest. When times were bad they did not 
hesitate to implore India to help them and were ready to make any promises to 
get the labour they so sorely needed. But when times improved they were eager to 
repudiate their promises and to invoke any means at their disposal to oppress and 
insult the very people who had come to their assistance. 

His Majesty’s Government and many prominent British statesmen have 
consistently protested and striven against the iSouth African attitude, but as time 
has gone on their protests, their efforts have become weaker and of less avail. By 
passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests and reservations regarding property and 
trading and by denying the elementary right of the franchise to people born and 
bred in their country, the White Government in South Africa have done their 
utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this has been 
added social and public indignity of many kinds : refusal of entry to shops, 
hotels, places of amusement, restrictions on the use of public conveyances, separate 
counters at post offices and similar degradation. 

A man of such robust commonsense as the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, writing of the Indians in Kenya, said, “Is it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of self-respect for honest dealing between man and man 
to embark upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions in which he has established himself under every security of public faith ?” 
That sentiment, so forcibly expressed, applies with equal pertinence to the history 
of Indians in South Africa. 

And yet, at a time when Indian troops have given their lives in countless 
gallant actions on African soil and are ready for further sacrifices in the same 
cause for which South Africa is fighting, at a time too when that same great man, 
Winston Churchill, is leading all the peoples of the Commonwealth in the sternest 
struggle that has yet been seen, all those noble sentiments are forgotten, all those high 
principles enunciated by former British Ministers and statesmen are ignored and 
the last indignity is imposed upon the Indian people by the latest so-called 
•Pegging” legislation in South Africa. 

It is worthy of note that the Union Government’s action has the support of 
Dr. Malan whose followers, constituting some 40 per cent of the White population, 
stand openly for secession from the Empire and neutrality in the war. 

It may be that Field Marshal Smuts has accepted this position only for the 
purpose of the general election, but India can derive little satisfaction from such a 
reflection. The original Interim Act prohibiting Indian purchases of property in the 
Transvaal was passed in 1939 for two years only, to tide over a difficult period. It 
was extended in 1941 for another two years and has now been again exter)ded for 
three years. It is small wonder if Indians regard the recent enactment as designed 
to be a permanent measure. Nor should undue weight be attached to apparent 
disunity among the Indians in South Africa. There is disunity among the Europeans, 
toOi between the seceders and the non-seoeders, but on this issue they are at 
009* So tOQ are the ludiaas, whose differences arise from other sources. 
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Tho crux of the eituation ia that South Africa prevaili because she is a 
Domioion and Indians there have to suffer because India is a dependency. Under 
the circumstances the normal responsibility of Britain which is the trustee of India 
is very great. She cannot ignore that she owes a duty just as great to the dusky 
millions in India and the quarter million in South Africa as she owes to the whole 
people of her own race in any territory in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The constitutional drawback from which India suffers does not detract from 
the inherent justice of the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must 
be found for maintaining the dignity and prestige of India, and of the Government 
of India, even in wartime. It should not be forgotten that the Union Government's 
action is an affront to the Government of India as well as to Indian sentiment. 

Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of India 
are at one, and the Government of India have already publicly characterised the 
recent legislation as repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 

Had India been independent she would have considered this a casut belli 
against South Africa. But we may not think lightly of breaking away from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations because the ideal of co operative interdependence 
on a footing of equality is better than the ideal of isolated independence. 

There may also be a forlorn hope of representations yielding valuable results 
after the election fever in South Africa has cooled down. But representation un¬ 
backed by any action is valueless. As for action an amended Beciprocity Act is 
already before the House for consideration and the possibility of applying other 
feasible and proper measures is being carefully examined. 

The Correspondence 

Here is a summary of the telegraphic correspondence between the 
Government of India and the South African Government given by the 
Hon. Dr. Khare in the Central Assembly on July 30, 1943. 

March 16, 1943 High Commissioner’s telegram dated 13-3-43 intimating (i) 
Onion Government’s intention of “Pegging” position in Durban or in Natal pend¬ 
ing receipt of Mr. Broome’s report and the enactment of legislation on certain lines 
and (ii) also of renewing the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal) Restric¬ 
tion Act of 1939 for a further period of two years. Though it was known that Mr. 
Broome was conducting his second enquiry into Indian penetration, this was the 
first intimation regarding the pegging legislation and the Minister had still not 
made up his mind. 

March 25 i—Asked High Commissioner to represent to the Union Government 
that the Government of India maintained objection to statutory segregation and that 
pending receipt of Mr. Broome’s report, any action by them would prejudge issue 
and advised him to adopt same attitude. 

March 27 ’.—Informed High Commissioner that press reports here referred to 
European demand for immediate legislation and the Minister’s threat to Indians of 
legislation with retrospective effect and asked for full information. 

March 27 High Commissioner’s telegram dated March 26 intimating that he 
bad coveyed the Government of India’s objection to Statutory legislation. 

March 28 Telegraphically instructed High OommisBioner to secure an assu¬ 
rance that Government of India would be given an opportunity to comment. The 
High OommisBioner sent on this request to the Union Government on March 30, 
but it was ignored. 

March 29 ’.—High Commissioner intimated that the Minister had made the 
speech on March 22, in which he explained that Government’s attitude was tof await 
the Broome Report but that if, as anticipated, legislation was found necessary, it 
would have retrospective effect from March 22. On March 26 this was debated in 
the Union Assembly. Anti-Asiatic speeches were made by European members and 
the Minister stated that the problem was not merely of penetration into European 
areas but also of proper housing for Indian Community and that the Union Govern¬ 
ment was anxious to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the Government of India 
which has played so vital a part in the war effort. 

March 81 '.—High Commissioner telegraphed summary of Broome’s report. 

April 4 High Oommissioner intimated that Field Marshal Smuts was very 
perturbed by extent of penetration disclosed in Broome Report and desired imme¬ 
diate legislation* 

April 7 The Union Government publicly announced th^ir intention to 
late and to introduce a bill on 10-4-43. Draft of Bill handed by Minister to 
Commissioner. 
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Aprll 8PrMB communique issued by the GoTernment of India expressing 
regret that the Union Government had not given them an opportunity to comment 
and had also paid no attention to their representation for the non-extension of the 
Interim Act in the Transvaal. 

April 8 Telegraphic second representation to the Union Government through the 
High Oommissioner pointing out inadvisability of undertaking proposed legislation 
in war conditions particularly in view of their assurance to Sir B. Rama Rao in 
October, 1939, that no legislative action on racial lines would be taken for the 
duration of the war* Strong objection to statutory segretation was reiterated and a 
suggestion was made that solution by voluntary restriction of purchases of property 
be explored. 

April 8.—Telegram to Secretary of State telling him that the Union Govt, 
bad not replied to the Govt, of Indians representations and also informing him 
that reactions of proposed legislation in India would be serious and unhappy. 

April 8Press Conference held to explain the position. 

April 10.—The Government of India’s protest handed over to the Secretary, 
External Aftairs, by Mr. D. I. R. Muir at 6 p.m. on April 9, and verbal request 
made that the Prime Minster may withdraw Bill from next morning’s order paper 
and to reconsider position. 

April 10.—Bill introduced in the Assembly ; second reading being for April 14, 

April 11.—High Commissioner telegraphed Union Government’s reply to our 
second representation. Union Government stated that hopes expressed in 1939 that 
the position regarding Indian penetration would be maintained or, at any rate, 
would not further deteriorate had not beenrealised as shown by Broome’s report and 
that this had compelled them to legislate as otherwise there was fear of racial feelings. 

April 12.—High Commissioner telegraphed how Union Government’s reply was 
unsatisfactory and gave no reasons why the Government of India were not infor¬ 
med of their intention to legislate. 

April 18.—Third protest to the Union Government through the High Commis¬ 
sioner. It stated: (t) Issues involved were of high importance to relations 
between the two countries during wares also in the post-war period so as to call 
for utmost efforts by both Goveruments to avert danger of a lasting breach, 
(li) Existing licensing laws in the Transvaal operated as an effective barrier 
against Indian occupation of trading sites and that in view of the first Broome 
Report and the subsequent statistics there was no justification for continuing the 
Interim Act. (m) buggested as a practical compiomise that pending report of pro¬ 
posed Gommission to examine housing and other civic needs of Indians, all intended 
transfer of land between Europeans and Asiatics should be subject ‘ to prior pub¬ 
lication before confirination and administrative arrangements should be made for 
the hearing of any objections by a joint committee or by an impartial judicial 
committee* 

April 14.-—Third protest handed over to Field Marshal Smuts. (Copy to Mr, 
Lawrence ). Second reading of the Bill. 

April 21.—High Commissioner telegraphed his own proposals for non-statutory 
solution, viz.^ %tatu8 quo regarding purchase of property but>cceptance of principle 
of zoning in regard to actual occupation and appointment of a commission. 

April 21,—Last suggestion made by the Govt, of India was that provision be 
made in Bill empowering Govenor-General to bring it into force when he thinks fit. 
In the meantime suggested machinery in our third representation be put into force. 
This was handed over to Secretary, External Affairs, on April 22, while second 
reading debate was on in the Senate. 

April 21,—Second reading of Bill passed. 

April 22.—High Oommsr. informed that he could put forward his proposals. 

April 25.—Union Govt’s reply to the Government of India’s third protest 
received. They found alternative suggestions unacceptable and were convinced that 
no action short of that envisaged by the Bill would either produce breathing space 
or atmosphere necessary to enable a permanent solution of problems to be found. 
They also said that by the Capetown Agreement or by their decision not to proceed 
with legislation contemplated in 1926, Union Govt, did not in any way surrender 
their freedom to deal legislatively with Indian problems in future. 

April 26.—Bill passed third reading. 

April 27.—Press Communique issued by the Govt, of India expressing dis« 
ap^ntment over Union Government’s failure to adopt Govt, of Indias suggestiona 
nod stating that the legislation was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune* 



The British Labour Party Conference 

Diacussion on Indian Policy 

After a speech by Mr. Reginald Sorensen, Member of Parliament, urging 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least reopen negotiations, Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood at the British Labour Party Conference held on the 18tb. Jane 1848. 
persuaded the backers of the two resolutions to withdraw them on a pledge that the 
Party Executive would immediately open new discussionB on the Indian policy. 

Mr. Sorensen, who is Secretary of the Indian League Parliamentary Committee, 
was moving the resolution on behalf of his own constituency Labour Party 
(Leyton) and three other divisional parties urging Government “to recognise the 
increasing urgency of a settlement with India and take the initiative in negotiating 
with the Indian national leaders on the basis of recognition of India’s Indepen¬ 
dence and formation of a Provisional Government of Indian national unity under 
an Indian Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Sorensen said ; ‘'Although undoubtedly communal differences do exist In 
India, it is my conviction that the Crippe offer did not fail primarily through any 
communal dinerences. I would urge the Conference once more to press on 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least open negotiations with 
India. I express profound regret that Government has not enabled Congress 
leaders who, Mr. Amery, himself admitted were leaders of great and important 

parties to be in contact with non-Congress leaders like Mr. Rajagopalachari and 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ‘ Why cannot we allow these Indian patriots to be 
in contact with other Indians.” 

Describing the white paper as “tendentious and misleading” he referred to 
60,0(X) Indians in prison. 

Mr. Sorensen emphasised that the Labour Pirty’s affirmation that the Indian 
people were entitled to self-determination and self-government did not mean 
necessarily that the British should determine what form of Government Indians 
should choose. ‘'In the last resort, if independence and self-government mean 
anything at all, the decision as to the kind of Government that shall exist in 
India must be made by politically conscious India itself, even though that may 

mean severence from oureelves. I hope it will not. I hope India will freely 

co-operate with this country, with China and with other Eastern peoples. But it 
ia her choice Although we may sometimes think, that Indians have chosen 
wrongly or acted unwisely, it is only their judgment. Just as we would not 
dream of laying down for other democratic peoples what particular form of 
democracy they must implement in their legislatuies so we should recognise the 
same fact regarding India.” 

Delegates’ Protests 

Amid protests from a number of delegates against the £!xecutive’s suggestions 
owing to lack of time in the closing hours of the cenference, there should be no 
further diBcussion, Mr. Arthur Greenwood suggested that the resolutions should be 
withdrawn on “my definite undertaking that we shall go to the Joint Committee 
in* the near future to discuss the matter iu the light of the Executive Committee’s 
report.” On this plea both the resolutions were thereupon withdrawn. 

The second motion in the name of 8t. Pancras (London) and Kinsnorton 
(Birmingham) Divisional parties urged “immediate re-opening of negotiations 
with bodies truly representative of the major communities of the popula¬ 
tion of India” and declared: “A democratic solution of the Indian 
problem can be found in the formula of self-determination based on freedom from 
racial, religious, caste and class domination.” 

The Executive’s report on India (which was among the section of general 
report passed by the conference on Friday night ‘en bloc’ without discussion 
because of pressure of time) stated that the Joint Committee on India (consisting 
of the India Committee of the Parliamentary Labour Party and the International 
Bub-committee of the National Executive had continued their study of the 
constitutional Indian problem and of the rejection of the Ciipps proposal. It q^uoted 
the declaration issued on August 12 last by the Party Executiye and the Trades 
Union Congress General Council deprecating the civil disobedience movement and 
urging Government to make clear that on the abandonment of civil disobedience 
it would be ready to resume discussions with a view to safe-guarding and 
implementing the principles of Indian self-government.. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Thirtieth Session—Calcutta—2nd. January 1943 

A demand by an upcountry young man for reading out the address ot Mr. 
Zawaharlal Nehru^ the President-elect, now in jail, marked the proceedings of the 
opening ceremony of the Thirtieth Session of the Indian Science Congress which 
commenced at Calcutta on the 2Dd. January 1948 under the presidentship of Mr. 
D. N, Wadia^ the out-going President. 

After Dr. B, C, Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Chairman 
of the local Reception Committee, had concluded reading his welcome address, 
the young man (mentioned above) with a portrait of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, went 
to the dais. Placing the portrait on the dais, he prayed that Mr. Nehru’s presi¬ 
dential address, which, he believed, was in pOBsession of some people there, should 
be read out at the meeting. 

Told by Dr. 8, a. Mitra, General Secretary of the Congress, that they had 
tried their best to secure Mr. Nehru’s address, but could not succeed, the young 
man proposed that a resolution condemning the action of the Government in this 
matter should be passed at the session. 

He was, however, persuaded by Dr. Roy to allow the proceedings to go on. 
But as soon as Mr. Wadia concluded his Presidential Address, he again stood up 
and reiterated his demand for passing a resolution condemning the action of the 
Government. 

Dr. Roy suggested to him that a resolution of that type should first be placed 
before and considered by the General Committee of the Congress which would 
meet on January 4, whereupon the young man followed by some other young men 
left the hall as a protest. 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Speech 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy^ Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Chairman of the local Reception Committee, inaugurating the Congress, said, 
’If it is the objeet of Science, as it originally was, to increase the comforts and 
security of man, then Science as originally conceived and developed cannot corrupt 
our morals. If Nature’s gifts had been developed and perfected by man not for 
any higher purposes but to enable him to indulge in the blind orgy of destruction 
and devastation, the blame cannot be laid at the door of science or scientists. The 
sharp weapon, the knife of a surgeon was forged not to destroy the life of an 
individual but to save him from the ravage of a malignant affection ; gun-powder 
was manufactured not to kill thousands of innocent lives but to provide a channel 
for drinking water to thirsty people on the other side of a hill, to provide a 
thoroughfare for the masses ; the investigations into the properties of phosphorus 
were directed not to incorporate it in the preparation of bombs, but to provide a 
suitable and ready material for getting light.” 

About 100 delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Me. Wadia on Need for Planning 

A plea for the adoption of a wise and justly planned international mineral 
policy framed by an International Directorate in order to preserve peace and 
goodwill among countries unequally endowed by nature witn mineral wealth, 
was made by Mr. D. H. Wadia, Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, in the 
course of his presidential address to the Congress, Mr. Wadia said : 

‘*A distinguished citizen of India was to have presided at this meeting and no 
one here shares more keenly than I in the disappointment at his absence to-day. 
I seek your forbearance at my having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing year to continue in Office until 
its assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s contributions to 
Science in India have not been in the lime-light, but they have been a leavening 
infiuence in the organisation and working of the National Planning Committee 
which since 1939, is engaged in the great task of co-ordinating applied Science with 
productive industry in every field, industrial, educational, cultural and organisa¬ 
tional** Ladies and Gentlemen, please believe me, 1 sympathise with you for 
having missed his rousing address.’^ 
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Speaking about the importance of minerals in war, Mr. Wadia said that 
during the century and quarter between the Napoleonic Wars and the Hitlerian 
war, the consumption of minerals had been over a hundred-fold of that consumed 
during the entire history of man on earth, and so far as metals were concerned, 
man had used up between 1914 and today, between the two German wars, more 
metal limn during any previous period of bifttory. Stocks of tin, platinum, silver, 
gold, coal and mineral oils were getting depicted and so far no checks had been 
devised for this alarming depletion. ‘'Metals and minerals are a radidly wasting 
asset of a country for which there is no renewal or replacement. Agricultural and 
forest resources of a land can be rejuvenated by suitable measures and manures, 
but no fertiliser can revive one exhausted mine, for geological processes are exceed¬ 
ingly slow requiring hundreds of thousands of years to form a vein of metallic ore 
or a bed of coal” said Mr. Wadia. 

Metallurgical Industry in Defence 

“In the defence programme of a nation under the present day .conditions of tota¬ 
litarian warfare, the metallurgical industry and its ancillary mining of minerals 
yielding the ferrous and alloy metals, fluxes, refractories and accessory minerals are 
of essential importance. A significaiit feature of the distribution of these minerals 
is the concentration of their production and manufacture in a comparatively few 
countries in the world, happily nearly three-fourths of these being centred in, or 
controlled by, the United Nations as against the Axis group. Of the total annual 
mineral production of the world in pre-war years as much as 85 per cent came 
from North America and Western Europe, of these U. B. A , England and Germany 
and latterly Russia contributing over 75 per cent. This, however, does not mean 
that nature has endowed these countries to this unequal extent with valuable 
minerals; it is rather an index of the country’s industrial and technical development 
and the energy of the people. Russia’s three successive Five-Years Plans are an 
example of this. Industrial progress of other parts of the world may materially 
change this condition. Fur instance, India’s resources in iron-ore are of a magni¬ 
tude quite out of proportion to the bare couple of million tons of pig iron per year 
it has only recently begun to produce. Ony in a few districts of Bihar and Eastern 
States Agency, the high-grade iron-ore reserves are calculated to be of the order of 
4,000 million tons. Large reserves of allumiDium-ore are still only potential assets, 
When these untouched reserves enter production stage, the apparent inequalitieB 
will diminish and the countries bordering the North Asiatic basin will not occupy 
the dominating position in strategic minerals they do at present.” 

Post-War Mineral Distribution 

Mr. Wadia observed that only the adoption of a wise and justly planned 
international mineral policy framed by an International Directorate could preserve 
peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally endowed by Nature with mineral 
wealth. Unequal geographical distribution of minerals being an unalterable fact, 
planned international economy should devise means not only to eliminate this cause 
of inter-country friction but to increase the interdependence of nations on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make minerals a rallying 
point for international co-operation and goodwill. The preliminary recommendations 
of the Conference on ’‘Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Character” convened by 
the British Association’s Committee on Social and International Relations of 
Science last July, appear to be on the right lines, but they will not go far enough 
if their implications are meant to safeguard the interests of the British Empire 
only or even of the whole United Nations’ group. These should embrace all the 
free countries and should call for sacrifice from all participating nations of part of 
their national and natural advantages for the ultimate benefit of all and the future 
security of the people of the world. The fourth article of the Atlantic'*'Charter 
postulated access for all States on equal terms to the raw materials of the world. 
But if the Atlantic Charter did not unreservedly provide for all peace-loving nations 
of the earth, whatever oceans bound them, its fulfilment in partial degree would 
not achieve the goal of post-war mineral allocation, nor succeed in removing a 
focal infection point in the body politic of the world. 

India's Great Resouroes 

Mr. Wadia, proceeding, said : “I'he mineral outlook of the Indian region is 
on the whole satisfactory both for war and peace-time requirements, India’s resources 
in minerals of strat^ic importance, minerals for munitions and defence armaments, 
base metals, alloys, fluxes, refractories and accessory minerals can be regarded at 
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ad6(|uat6t in aeveral but not all of them. India ia deficient in tin, tungsten, lead, 
zinc, nickel, graphite and liquid fuels. But in the basic metals, iron, manganese, 
aluminium and chromium, the country is well supplied, in the case of the former 
three, in large excess. Our neiglibour, Burma, has abundant stocks of the munition 
metals of which India is in deficit, while her oil resources must yet be regarded 
as eonsiderable Ceylon has reserves of the world’s finest graphite, a mineral indis¬ 
pensable in metallurgy and of a magnitude sufficient to last a long period. Anci¬ 
llary minerals such as asbestos, cements, fertiliseis, clays, mica, sulphur, various 
salts, ores and other minerals of industrial utility are available in quantities 
sufficient for the country’s needs, while some are in exportable surpluses. 
The experience of the last three years* war effort in the production in India 
of a wide range of munitions without any previous apprenticeship, is 
satisfactory proof of the country’s adequacy in some respects, though 
still unequipped in a number of essentials, viz., specialised steels, ^ machine tools, 
manufacture of aircraft, high explosives, automobile engines, big ship construction, 
etc., on a scale commensurate with her internal requirements.” 

Social Obligations of Science 

Dealing with the position of science vis-a^vis the public, Mr. Wadia said 
that the awakening to the social obligations of science is of recent date and, 
even in Europe and America, this aspect of the cultivation of science was for long 
not realised and left to sporadic individual efforts. With this awakening, a two-fold 
problem faces science all over the world to-day—to press the newest discoveries 
and inventions of applied science into the sepice of agriculture, manufactories, 
hospitals, homes and schools and along-side with it to so control the impact of 
these on his private life that his mechanised work-a-day life may not be totally 
divested of all higher spiritual values. Our future national life and its material 
well-being largely depend on a wholesome balance being maintained between 
these two—the impulse to harness science to increase physical comforts of life and 
a restraining desire to preserve the old-world spiritual calm and simplicity of 
living. Happily for India, this balancing is somewhat of a natural hereditary trait 
and does not need much emphasis. India’s late start in the application of science to 
industry also gives it an opportunity of planning along right lines. The significance 
of this problem has been realised by both onr t>olitical leaders, as well as scientists, 
and some progress is made in this direction. 

Here Mr. Wadia referred to the work of the National Planning Committee 
which through its 29 sub-committees had set out on formulating a programme 
covering many phases of the country’s future life and activities, material, productive, 
educational, artistic. ‘Their work unfortunately is in a great measure suspended 
to-day, though some of the 29 sub-committees have furnished more or less 
complete, well-documented reports, while others have submitted interin fact-finding 
reports. Their conclusions, doubtless will be subjected to thorough revision and 
deliberation by the main body which comprises 200 of the leading industrialists, 
publicists and scientists of the country, before they are offered to the public, but 
a great deal of spade work is accomplished, a valuable mass of ascertainea classified 
details collected and many blue-prints prepared. A planned reconstruction in 
a greater or less measure of India’s Commerce, industry, finance, land, labour, 
mining, transport, power-generation, technology alongside eaucational, cultural and 
social re*organisation is expected to emerge from the labours of this body.” 

Prop(}sbd academy op social sciences 

Mr. Wadia then referred to the proposal before the Executive Committee of 
the Indian Science Congress for the institution oi a national Academy of Social 
Sciences drawn up by the Sub-Committee on Science and Social Relations. “The 
propoee4, Academy,” he said, “should be a body of high academic standing and 

E roressional knowledge, which can take up long range problems of social well- 
eing of the people of India which the older Societies and Associations established 
"klong familiar but too general lines in some cases and rather over-specialised 
lines in others cannot deal with without suspicion of religious or political bias. 
Dr. K, Motwani, the Secretary of the Sub-Committee, personally plicea the scheme 
before Pandit Nehru last July and, in accordance with Pandit Nehru^s wishes, 
the Executive Committee proposes to appoint a Committee of Experts to suggest 
ways and means of bringing this Academy of Social Sciences into being. The 
matter rests here. It is too early to outline the exact task to which the Academy 
will address itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues through 
which the oontributions of science may be adapted to the life of the individual and 
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the nation without allowing any anti-sooial applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of so many countries ever raising their ‘ heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy should emphasise an integrated, synthetic approach to every 
problem, pressing into service the contributions of various basic social sciences such 
as human geography, anthropology, psychology, economics, political science, 
philosophy and sociology. The bringing into being of a National Academy so 
constituted may well become a crowning achievement of the Indian Science 
Congress.'^ 

Geology & Geography Section 

The common statement that India was poor in mineral resources was refuted 
by Dr. J, A. Dunn, Superintending Geologist, Geological Survey of India, 
presiding at the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian Science Congress 
held on the 3rd. January 1943. 

Dr. Dunn remarked that although not so rich in economic minerals as the 
U. S, A., this country was by no means deficient, “India is, indeed, the world's 
dominant source of at least two minerals, Mica and llmenite. It shares with 
Russia in being the world's main producer of Manganese, and is possessed of 
perhaps the world's largest reserves of high grade iron-ore. In addition, there are 
adequate resources available of many other minerals.” No country was completely 
self-sufficient in mineral raw materials : India's shortcomings comprised particularly 
tin, nickel, and molybdenum. 

The speaker outlined the distribution of minerals in India and drew attention 
to the concentration of wealth in Bihar, which in normal times produced about 40 
per cent of India’s total mineral output. He urged that the provincial distribution 
of minerals should receive profound study whenever partitioning was under 
consideration. The greatest expansion, according to him, was likely to be in the 
further treatment and utilisation of their mineral resources within the country, 
At least, four of their minerals—Mica, Manganese-ore, llmenite, and . Monazite— 
were of great importance to the world's indiiatries, but to date almost their entire 
production had been exported in the unmanufactured state. Dr. Dunn emphasised 
that these minerals must continue to be exported, but it was eminently desirable 
that much of the manufacturing processes through which they eventually passed, 
should be completed in India before export. 

Dr. Dunn pointed out that as India expanded industrially her minerals would 
find an ever widening application. In this connection, he stressed the need of a 
Minerals Research Bureau to undertake investigations into all aspects of the 
mineral industry. 

Concluding, the speaker remarked that if this country was to take its place 
amongst the nations of the world, it would be necessary to conform to whatever 
general scheme of international mineral policy might emerge in the post-war 
settlement. 

Mathematics & Statistics Section 


Certain developments in Mathematics in the last thirty years were referred to 
by Dv, S, C. Dhar, Head of the Department of Mathematics, College of Science. 
Nagpur University, in his presidential address at the Mathematics and Statistics 
section of the Indian Science Oojjgress on the 3rd, January. 

The role that mathematics bad played in the last 150 years, said Dr. Dhar^ 
wss firstly to suggest various methods to tackle problems that presented them¬ 
selves for solution. On the one band, the development of the physical sciences 

E resented various problems for the mathematicians' ingenuity, while, on the other 
and, they themselves forged methods in the shape of new branches of mathema¬ 
tics which the physicists took advantage of in unravelling the mysteries of Nature. 

Describing the situation, Dr. Dhar said : ‘The mathematicians play a game in 
which they themselves invent rules, while the physicists play a game in which 
the rules are provided by Nature, But as time goes on, it becomes increasingly 
evident, that the rules the mathematicians find are the same as those which Nature 


has chosen.” 

Referring to the reaction which the new technique had on Pure Mathematics, 
the speaker said that it gave a stimulus to investigation which also enriched Pure 
Mathematics* He discussed in detail the controversies that were raised by 
Fourier's Analysis, which was developed for solving the problems of the oonduotion 
of heat in an Isotronic solid, as also the method which Heaviside introduced in 
the resolution of transient electrical problems. This method met with utmost 
opposition from pure mathematicians, especially of the Cambridge School, who 
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refuted to recoguiee it m e method in the eolation of differential 

equation of mathematical physics. Dr. Dhar expressed the opinion that Heaviside’s 
Operational Methods represented a distinct and epoch-making advance. 

Nehru to continue as President 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru will continue as President-elect of the next session of 
the Indian Science Congress. This announcement was made at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the Indian Science Congress Association held on the 4th. 
January 1948. 

If the Executive Committee of the Association does not receive an^ information 
by let July, 1943, regarding the services of Pandit Jawaharlal being available, 
Professor S. N, Bose, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Dacca, 
will be appointed President of the diet session. 

The General Committee of the Association also adopted a resolution moved 
from the chair, recording the deep sense of disappointment of the Committee at 
the enforced absence of Mr. Nehru, who had been elected to preside over the 30th 
session of the Science Congress and regretting that it had not been possible to 
secure his presidential address for the occasion. 

The next session of the Science Congress will be held at Trivandrum under 
the auspices of the University of Travancore. 

Botany Section 

Presiding over the Botany section on the 4th. January, Dr. AT. Biswas, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, said that it was time that there was more 
intensive work in Systematic Botany in India. Apart form the little floristic inves¬ 
tigation done in some parts of India, there still existed vast unexplored and 
insufficiently explored regions. Provinces which had already been explored, also 
needed further detailed investigation with regard to herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation which had failed to receive due attention. He suggested that the 
Botanic Survey of India should be revived from its moribund condition and that 
the vast vegetable resources of the country should be properly worked out for the 
benefit of tne country. There was undoubtedly a bright future for the Systematists 
and Taxonomists of India. 

Archaeology Section 

The session of the Anthropology and Archaeology section was presided over 
by Dr. Chakravartu In his address. Dr. Chakravarti gave an outline of the exca¬ 
vations at Ramnagar, the site of the ancient AhichchUatra, and of the exploration 
tour arranged by the Archaeological Department in the Sabarmati Valley and of 
another conducted by Sir Aurel Stein along ihe dry l)cd of the Ghaggar, 

Dr. Chakravarti also stressed the value of epigraphy in the study of 
Anthropology and traced the evolution of writing from the earliest times. 

Agricultural Section 

Rao Bahadur F. Ramachandra Rao, in his presidential address to the Agri¬ 
cultural & Entomology Section, stressed the need for planning on an All-India basis 
in certain aspects of Agricultural Entomology. Entomological workers employed in 
the different provinces of Itidia would be quite capable of studying and controlling 
such pests as bad a local origin within their jurisdiction ; but, he pointed out, they 
would be very much handicapped if they were called upon to deal with pests that 
invaded their province from outside. Locusts, for instance, and certain equally 
desiruotlve moths had the habit of migrating long distances. Evidently, in the 
case of such insects, a central agency with powers of jurisdiction over more than 
one province was needed to study their movemeuts and warn provinces liable to 
attack. There were other pests like the Deccan Grasshopper which, though not 
AigrUtory like locusts, were capable of periodically spreading in a destructive form 
over large areas in several contiguous provinces and should also be studied with a 
wide perspective. 



The Political Science Congress 

Fifth Session—Agra—2nd January 1943 

Presidential Address 

“We are meeting at a most critical juncture in the history of this country— 
when, on the one hand, there is strill going on a movement for the estahJishment 
immediately of Indian Independence, and on the other, there is a fixed determi¬ 
nation to partition the country and establish separate and independent Muslim 
States, both in the West and the East. It is true that the fear of attack on the 
country is very much less than a few months ago and the war situation has defi¬ 
nitely taken a turn for the better—but who can say bow long this inhuman 
butchery shall continue or what tremendous sacrifices it shall stillentail ? Already 
the cost of living has risen very high—in many parts of the country, even articles 
of necessity cannot be obtained or obtained with great difficulty and at prohibitive 
prices, thus inflicting terrible hardships particularly on the poorer classes and 
persons with small, fixed incomes. At such a juncture what is the duty of the 
Indian Political Science Association and its President ? With due humility I 
express the hope that it may be given to this fifth Conference of the Association to 
make a constructive contribution towards the solution of the Indian constitutional 
problem and towards the ending of the present political impasse,” said Qurumukk 
Nihal Singh^ in the course of his Presidential address to the fifth session of the 
Political t::3cienc6 Oongrcss, held at Agra on the 2nd. January 1948. 

After describing the growth of communalism in India, the speaker continued : 

‘T regard the conclusion of the Lucknow Pact of 1916 as an important turn¬ 
ing point in the history of the Indian National movement. The magnitude of 
the blunder committed has never been realised and its praises have been sung on 
account of the results achieved during the next few years. 

. “The Indian National movement started with certain initial disadvantages 
which it was not able to overcome when this great danger overtook it. The fact 
that the Muslims sulked and did not take advantage of English education till the 
seventies of the last century was responsible for the leadership of the nationalist 
movement falling into Hindu hands and the separatist action of Sir Sped Ahmed 
completed the process of throwing the Oongress into the hands of Hindu natio¬ 
nalists—some of whom were orthodox Hindus and the mainspring of whose action 
came from Hindu revivalism. The result was that the nationalist movement could 
not evolve a common source of inspiration of a common national language or a 
ritual, anthem and symbols which could make an equal appeal to all sections of the 
people. Again, for the sake of outward unity social reform was eschewed. The Indian 
nationalist talked of liberty,‘equality, brotherhood and love for his Motherland but 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social maters or a secular or territorial concep¬ 
tion of law and politics. In ter-marriages, inter-dining, discarding of untouchability, 
giving up conceptions of personal, local and communal law which would have 
created the proper atmosphere for the growth of a truly nationalistic sentiment 
and made the fusion of communities possible, were not made part and parcel of a 
nationalist programme. 

BALKAIi^ISATIOK OF INDIA 

On the other hand to keep up outward unity on the political platform exolu- 
sionism and communal loyalties were respected and protected. The inevitable result 
was the stereotyping and perpetuation of divisions in Indian society which the 
clever British bureaucracy utilised for imperial purposes. In 1919, in spite of a 
whole-hearted and a through condemnation of communal electorates by the joint 
authors of the reforms and their determination not to allow them except to the 
Muslims, where they were in a minority, and to the Bikhs in the Punjab, they 
were extended to the Muslims everywhere, Bikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and reservation of seats in plural-member constituencies to the non- 
Br&mins and the Mahrattas. Provision was made for the representation of the 
depressed classes and labour by nomination and also for the special representation 
of landlords and other interests. The process of balkanising India wee pushed 
still further bv the Communal Award of 1932, embodied In the Eeforms of 1935. 

The elections of 1936 showed the strong bold the Indian National Coogrees 
had on the general public mind and it made Mr. Jinnah and other leaders of the 
Mussalmans realise that unless they reorganised and closed up their ranks and 
came under the banner of one political body and chalked out a programme that 
would make an appeal, not only to the educated few—aspirants after seats, jobs 
and ministerships—but also to the Muslim masses to whom franchise had been ^ 
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eztended raoently, the chief purpose of separate electorates may be defeated and the 
Oongress may succeed in winning over the Muslim masses through its economic 
programme and the policy of Muslim mass contacts. In my opinion it was this 
tear that was largely responsible for the enunciation and the working out of the 
two nations’ theory. 

Origin of two Nations Theory 

What are the causes for this change of attitude on the part of Mr. Jinnah 
and the All-India Muslim League? 

The first cause is, as I have stated above, the need for an effective popular 
slogan, to rally the Muslim masses, which became an urgent necessity with the 
extension of the franchise and starting of the “Muslim Mass Con tacts'’ programme 
by the Indian National Congress under the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

The second and more important reason was the failure on the part of the 
Muslim League to capture power in any of the four Provinces in which Muslims 
have a majority. 

Thirdly, the decision of the Congress to accept office in the Provinces where it 
had a majority deprived the Muslims in those provinces of the temporary advan¬ 
tages they had gained by the formation of interim ministries, in which the Muslims 
occupied a most important position—as a matter of fact most of the Interim 
Premiers were Muslims. 

The fourth and perhaps the most decisive factor was the failure of the Con- 
gress-tieague negotiations for the formation of coalition ministries in the Congress- 
majority provinces, particularly because coalition ministries were functioning in the 
Muslim majority provinces. 

At the psychological moment when the Muslim League was acutely feeling 
the denial of a share in power by the Congress took place certain events in 
Europe which decided for the League its course of action. I refer here to the 
Sudeten movement in Czechoslovakia which led to the separation of Sudeten land and 
its incorporation in German Reich in October 1938. 

The Pakistan solution has made an irresistible appeal to the Pan-Islamic 
feelings of the Indian Mussalmans who believe that the establishment of Pakistan 
would bring their dream of a Muslim Confederacy—of the Islamic countries in the 
near East within the range of practical politics and very near. 

The stand taken by the Muslim League called forth in its turn vigorous oppo¬ 
sition from the Hindus and the Nationalist elements in the country, including the 
Nationalist Muslims. For the last four years a battle royal has been raging in the 
country over the Pakistan issue. 

“League is Sure Gf British Support” 

The position has been made still more uncertain by the Calcutta speech of the 
Viceroy of 17th December, 1942, emphasising need for unity and for a strong 
central government in the country. It is also believed by some careful students 
of public and international affairs in India that considerations of foreign policy 
will ultimately prevent the British Government from according its approval and 
support to the League proposal for partition. I, however, feel that the League is 
sure of the support of the British Government in which Mr. Churchill is the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India and which has already 
announced us adherence in the Cripps Proposals. 

What then are the prospects for India in the near future ? I am afraid, I 
cannot point before you a rosy picture. There are plenty of troubles and struggles 
ahead. In my opinion the future of India will depend upon how the problem of 
minorities is handled in Hindustan and as to what efforts are made to bring about 
a real fusion of the peoples into a single whole. A good beginning might be made 
with composite cabinets and by guaranteeing complete religious freedom and protection 
to the language and culture of minorities but a determined effort must be made to 
cultivate a purely secular outlook iu public affairs and to discard untouchability of 
all kinds and to abandon personal, local and communal conceptions of law and 
l^liticB and thus create in course of time denational, socialist States in the country. 
When that is accomplished the separated States shall return and form a Union of 
the Indian Socialist Republics. 

That may appear to day a most unreal dream but if Socialist Russia emerges 
victorious from this titanic stru^le and if the socialist order spreads in other parts 
of the world after the war and if an Indian Lenin or Stalin arises in our midst, 
the dream may materialise at a not too distant future* 



A. 1/Muslim Educational Conference 

52nd. Session—Aligarh—13th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

Nawab Zahir Yar Jung Bahadur^ an Amir of Paigah, Hyderabad State pre¬ 
sided over the 52nd All-India Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh on the 
13th. February 1948. In the course of a lengthy speech he paid a tribute to the rulers of 
Hyderabad of the Asaf Jha House who had always extended their patronage to educa¬ 
tion and the nobility of the State who considered it their sacred duty to serve the cause of 
education in the State and India. Indian Muslims and the Aligarh College, he said, 
owed a debt of gratitude to Nawab Balar Jung Bahadur I and to Sir Syed. 

About 10,0&) delegates and visitors were present. 

Those present included Sir Sultan Ahmed^ Sir Jogendra Singh^ Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Mr. Ahmed E, H. Jaffer, Mr. Abdul 
Azeez, Law Member, Hyderabad. Khan Bahadur Jaffer AH, Minister of Education, 
Kashmir, Mahomed Yunus, Patna. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mohamed Ohaidul Eahaman Sherwani, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee welcomed the delegates after which Nawhb Zahir Yar Jung 
delivered the presidential address. 

After tracing the educational progress of Muslims since 75 Nawab Zahir Yar 
Jung Bahadur observed that conditions had altered considerably during the last 
half a century. Muslims had now no apathy towards English education. They had 
established schools, colleges and a University for themselves, and a stream 
of Muslim young men flowed out of these institutions fully equipped to fight the 
battles of life. 

The system of education in India, the speaker said, was criticised by experts 
as unsuited to the present day needs, but no one had offered a constructive sug¬ 
gestion for its improvement. The Wardha scheme did not receive official support. 
No programme of education could be regarded as successful unless it embodied 
in It the spirit of accommodation, tolerance and universal fellowship. Modern 
education did not lay the foundation for this spirit. Indian Universities failed 
to keep pace with the march of times. They only succeeded in propagating 
the disease of unemployment instead of aiming at universal literacy. 
Government established Universities for producing candidates for Government 
service. The Universities provided no facilities for research work and there were 
no arrangements for getting promising students^trained outside India. High school 
education was equally defective for it merely prepared candidates for Colleges. In 
Hyderabad State this defect was sought to be remedied by reorganising the high 
school education so that students might enter life and eke out a livelihood. 
Elementary education did not meet the requirements of the village. Primary 
education without rural bias estranged the village boy from his surroundings. 

Education of girls, the President urged, should be reformed. What was the 
advantage of giving our girls education according to the Cambridge syllabus and 
making them unfit for the important duties or womanhood ? he asked. It was 
gratifying, he added, that the Zenana College of the Muslim University had pro¬ 
vided for a course of studies in Domestic science. Education divorced from the 
needs of the country such as agriculture! industry and trade was useless. Indian 
industries, which found a world market centuries ago, had been declining during 
the last century and a half. The present industries were for war purposes. Higher 
education had failed to promote even ordinary industries in India. It had not pro¬ 
duced technical experts. “Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves for the fulure by 
revolutionising the Indian educational system, according to the needs of India. 
India, after the war, would be brought closer to the rest of the world and therefore, 
a study of world languages should be encouraged so that our men might be able 
to exchange ideas and understand one another oetter. We, Muslims, have enough 
of educational institutions. We should now, without increasing that humber, re¬ 
model the educational system so as to include agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Our economic well-being is intimately bound up with our educational progress.’’ 

Women’s Education 

Be^um Zahir Yar Jung^ presiding over the Women’s Section ofithe Conference 
observed that no community or country could progress without educating its wo- 
meololk. She advocated a system of education which would satisfy the needs of 
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women. When there was acute unemployment of educated men, women should not 
intensify the situation by getting the same type of education. Womdfh should be 
trained as teachers and doctors, nurses and dhais. Tnere was a crying need for 
them. Due to dearth of such women, the rate of mortality among women, parti¬ 
cularly during child-birth, was appalling. Women should be trained in cottage 
industries, needlework and other arts and live a healthy life. The mode of life of 
Indian women was going to be changed after this war and let us prepare our 
daughters to meet the new demand. **Do not adorn your daughters with golden 
ornaments but with the ornament of education. No cart could hi propelled with 
a single wheel. Both the wheels must be geared up and kept in order.” 

Mr. Haboon Jaffae On Sociai. Reform 

“At this stage of life, when the whole world is suffering there must be no 
attempt to compromise with evil and let us start fighting it first in our own com¬ 
munity,” said Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer of Poona, in his presidential 
address to the Economic and Social Reform Section of the All-India Muslim 
Education Conference. 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar said: “Let us chalk out a well-planned programme of social 
and economic welfare and work it up with a stubborn ness unknown in the past. 
Let US remember that a community without the necessary share of material wealth 
and property in a country stands no chance of survival in the struggle for existence.” 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar struck a note of warning “that the aspirations of Pakistan 
will bear no fruit unless they are backed up by a programme of economic indepen¬ 
dence and efficiency in all aspects of life. So let us beg no concessions to live, 
but prove ourselves fit to live and vigorously live. Let us multiply Aligarh univer¬ 
sity types as regional centres of renaissance and produce an armjr of social workers 
who should make it as an ideal of their life to serve the community in all aspects. 
Let us avail ourselves of the existing facilities of industrial and commercial expan¬ 
sion, and tap all the resources at our command to regain respect in the society of 
nations.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Mr. Nallni Raojan Sarker’a Address 

The following is the text of tjfee Address delivered Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Barker at the Nagpur University Convocation held on the 8th. January, 
1943. 

I thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for the great honour you have conferred 
on me in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address of the Nagpur University 
this year* It is an honour which I greatly value. And in proportion to the 
value 1 set on it, I feel the difficulty of doing justice to the function you have 
thought fit to allot to me. Strangely enough, the task of addressing new graduates 
of our Universities has of late devolved on me with embarrassing frequenc/^. The 
more I attempt the task’ the more I realise the intrinsic difficulties of speaking to 
the youth of the country as it leaves the comparative seclusion of the class-room 
and the lecture-hall to face the fierce climates of the real world. The idea 
behind this ancient institution of a convocation address is that it should mentally 
prepare the youth for this transition, so that the task should fall up^n those who 
are most qualified for the purpose. When you chose me for this difficult task, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, I take it. Sir, that you xjredited me with a greater knowledge of 
^e open air than of the hot-house where you cultured and nurtured these tender 
plants and fiowers which will before long adorn our country and sweeten its 
atmosphere. 

If the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, the test of education lies in the 
success attained by the products of Universities in the open air struggle for life. But 
too great a deference to the requirements of this struggle is apt not only to militate 
against the quality of education but also to hold up the progress of human 
societies towards higher levels of material and moral well-being. While, therefore, 
University teachers are in general aware of this acid test of the soundness of their 
work, they rightly refuse to allow themselves to be unduly influenced by considera¬ 
tions ol the work-a-day world and go on fashioning we youth of mt country in 
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iccorddnce with the ideAlB they have in mind. When the exAminationB are over 
and the eehoIarB have made adequate display of their attainments, when the time 
comes for them to flock in hundreda before the Chancellor and the FellowB to 
take with proud hands the tokenB of their achierements, their sense of gratification 
is likely to be tempered by a vague realisation of what the future holds in store 
for them. The change from conditioned air to unconditioned, the cold 
draught that the mind experiences when it first begins to give thought to the 
question of employment, the first onset of doubt whether the idealism of youth 
will flurvive the tussle with realities, in other words the contrast between the ideal 
and the teal—therein lies the essence of the crisis that intervenes in the lives of 
the young as they pass from school and college into real life. 

My task at this moment as 1 understand it, is to throw a little light on the 
nature of this crisis so that as you proceed from College to real life you may 
approach it with some appreciation of the problems you have to face. Youth is 
naturally inclined by its inner promptings to high idealism and there can be no 
greater ideal. More is not given to any one generation than to envisage the social 
good with courage, faith and wisdom and to nelp in the realisation of such good. 
Viewed in this light, the present generation has the greatest opportunity before 
it for it faces the most arduous tasks that any other generation in men’s long 
history had ever to face. In addressing a batch of young men and women 
sallying fourth into the wide field of life it is very tempting for a man of my age 
to dwell on the virtues thal should sustain them in the struggle tftat lies ahead. 
1 realise, however, that the youth of to-day is no longer satisfied with mere advice 

or pious wishes. That is as it should be. I, too, confess to a feeling of the 

inadequacy of the sermons which were once considered good recipes for all the ills 
of life. At any rate, 1 feel certain tbat no one can claim, much less exercise, the 
right to indulge in sermonising, ] olitical or moral. The world we are handing 
over to the youiig is in a bad mess, rent asunder by disruptive forces jind made 

sickening to sensitive minds by the colossal waste resulting from a world war. 

But the young are in it and the question that confronts Uiera is what they are going 
to make of it in the future. 

If you, my young friends, will give a moment’s thought to the problems that 
will assail you as you step out or this hall in academic robes with diplomas in 
hand, you will realise that these problems form, in a sense, a hierarchy of values 
and at ihe same time involve a wide range of tasks of varying urgency with which 
your cultured minds with their warm human interest will have to deal, though 
always starting even like charity, with your own personal selves. As you step into 
a bleak competitive, almost inhospitable world, the most immediate problem you 
face is that of personal survival. To put it bluntly, at the start you will have to 
look for a job that will enable you to keep the wolf at bay, even if not far from 
your door. Refine it, you call it a career. Import an element of idealism into it, 
it is an avenue of social and national service And from love of social service, it is 
only a step to the love of one’s own country and an yearning to contribute to the 
nation’s prosperity and security. As our horizon expands, we find that the nation 
does not live in a vacuum. Ihere are other nations besides ourselves and our 
political and economic relations with them bear directly on our daily lives. If you 
remember that the problem of providing satisfactory jobs or opportunities to all 
can be solved only when we are rnasters of our own household, and again that the 
freedom of our country, once it is won, will be bound up with a stable inter¬ 
national or world order, you will realise that all these values are more or less 
equally endangered in this world crisis which, fortunately or unfortunately, coin¬ 
cides with this juncture in your own personal lives. 

The problem of adjustment which confronts us to-day is to formulate the 
terms of adequate relationship between this trilogy ; Man, Nation and World- 
Society. In our own youthful days, we too had our own battles to fight. They 
were hard and bitter battles no doubt ; but Society as .a whole then moved in 
placid flow and we were free to engage in our private battles, undistracted by 
wider issues. But to-day in national and international spheres, in social, economic 
and political fields, new relationships are emerging. If you attempt to view the 
issues in compartmentalised isolatiOD, you will fail to measnre up the new forces 
that are heading upon the world and as a consequence fail to adjust yourselves to 
this complex attd dynamic environment. Hiis holds good both for the individual and 
the nation. The individual has to take into account the setting of the community 
the community that of the country and the country that of the world. Out of the 
common sense of the world Submeri^d as it is by Uie anxieties and pYe^hecupatinns 
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of the war, there has arisen to-day into prominence a world which crystallises at 
^once the immediate and the distant ideals of men, as an individual, as a national 
and as a member of a world order. Turn wherever you will, the world, you hear 
most, is security. It is natural that the tremendous insecurity of our times, the 
insecurity of individual life, of national survival, nay of civilisation itself, should 
focus human thought on security, the security of employment for earning one's 
livelihood, the security of national integrity, the security of world peace ; in fact, 
the security which, unlike mere stability, can form the basis of progress, individual, 
national and international. We must take a look round the world and proceed 
from the wider spheres of world economics and politics to that of our own 
national and individual problems. It is most remarkable that to-day the great 
powers talk more of post-war international reconstruction than of post-war 
international settlement in the old political sense of indemnities and political 
boundaries. Economic and social questions are in the forefront of war and peace 
aims. They realise that no political institution or machinery can work miracles 
without stable, economic and social foundations, which will bring security to the 
great masses of people. President RooseveWs list of the '*four freedoms" or the 
Beveridge scheme of social security only dramatises this new orientation of thought. 

The most acute forma in which socio-economic maladjustment reveals itself 
to-day are unemployment and poverty. Both these problems will have to be 
successfully tackled. The West now admits that a state of society in which vast 
quantities of food grains are destroyed while large sections of the population starve, 
must stand self-condemned. That the blight of unemployment should no longer be 
allowed to undermine social life is now generally recognised. Miss Frances 
Perkins^ Secretfliy of Labour in the U. 8. A. tersely put the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment before the International Labour Conference in New York in the following 
words, “Every country at war now knows that unemployment is man-made and 
can be unmade by man. Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our 
resources for purposes of destruction we have realised that man-power is among 
the scarcest of all resources. Man-made unemployment ought not to exist and 
need not exist in the post-war world." 

The realisation that unemployment - can be eliminated is by no means 
enough. Ways and means have to be devised by which this objective can be 
achieved. And this is a very difficult problem. War-time demonstration of the 
effectiveness of governmental action in mobilising economic resources for a specific 
purpose may have strengthened the case for its continuance in peace in order to 
solve the immediate problems of readjustment to which the post-war transition to a 
peace economy is bound to give rise, as also the long-term problems of maintaining 
a high level of economic activity so as to ensure a progressive improvement in the 
standard of living. But believers in individualist economy, while they agree that 
Government should in War-time assume wide powers of control over industry, and 
increasingly concern itself with its operations are nevertheless against the perpetuation 
of such control as a permanent principle of our economic system. 

In the field of international political relationship, too, we see the same clash 
going on between the new ideas which are emerging out of the sheer forces of 
events and conservative reaction which is still nghting back. The lessons of 
a quarter century of the experiment of the League of Nations are that no stable 
international society and consequently no ordered, social progress, would be possible 
without a steady erosion of some of the sovereign rights of nations. This does not 
mean that the ^'nation" idea should be completely eliminated. “Nation" does indeed 
perform a necessary function in that it breaks up the unwieldiness of world 
problems and assures each community that for its own interests, it will not have 
to look up to a distant and hazy world-authority. But no international peace is 
possible unless the “right" of nation-states are seen against the back ground of 
correlated obligations. Unless national interests harmonise and merge into a higher 
collective interest, there can be no peace or security. This idea does not seem to 
find favour with the London Chamber of Commerce. In its Report on the 
Gmieral Principles of a Post-war Economy it has clearly stated that it cannot 
support “any scheme which in the economic sphere, relies upon some supra¬ 
national authority (which in practice must mean the most powerful nation or 
nations) to dictate to the weaker nations what their internal economic policy shall 
be." The Chamber believes, on the contrary, that “the largest measures of 
oo-operation between nations will be realised when fear of financial and economic 
domination from outside is removed, and each nation is left entirely free to 
oo-operate or not according to its own wishes, the extent of that oo-operation also 
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being within its control. The Chamber, howeverr offers no practical guidance as to 
how this co-operation can be assured and the resulting economic conflicts avoided, 
if each nation continues to act according to its own will. 

Indeed, at this stage of the war, nobody can possibly be in a position to say 
how this co-operation is to be brought about. Surely there is a great danger that 
the so-called co operation may in practice mean autonomy for the greater powers 
while involving coercion of varying degrees for the lesser ones. It follows from 
this that nations like India cannot solve the post-war problem either of themselves 
or of the world at large unless they acquire the capacity to resist coerciou when it 
is attempted by others and to offer effective co-operation where it is genuinely 
'solicited. Up till now Asia with the exception of Japan has played but a subor¬ 
dinate role in world problems But it is as likely as it is desirable that the centre 
of gravity will gradually shift from the West to the East. We have grown so 
accustomed to Europe's dominance over the world that we may often be inclined 
to assume tliis as part of a natural order of things. Yet, if seen in the true 
historical perspective, this has probably been only a transitory phase the basis of 
which has been steadily undermined since the close of the last century. For more 
than a century Asia has been the unhappy hunting-ground of European imperia¬ 
lism, but lately she has been in a state of active ferment. Within a few decades, 
Japan was transformed from a feudal into an industrial country and she speedily 
acquired for herself the status of a Great Power. China, which was considered less 
than ten years ago as incapable of organising an orderly Government, has by five 
years of dauntless, if unequal, struggle for freedom, greatly improved her political 
status. Again, under our very eyes we have seen the astonishing experiment which 
has turned a backward, semi-oriental cbuntry like the Boviet Union into a first- 
class world power. India, too, has been pulsating with new ideas and waking up 
to the political issues, intensely conscious of her vast potentialities. 

The contribution that Asia can make to any future world equilibrium is 
receiving increasing emphasis. In an interesting volume entitled Problems of 19G0 
Mr. Volin Clark observes that it is evident that “the whole equilibrium d^ends 
on the economic development of the Asiatic countries, particularly India and China, 
and their emergence as consumers of foodstuffs and importers of capital,*' Mr. 
Clark is of the opinion that the Asiatic countries should be large importers of 
capital for undertaking their industrial development, and that this capital outflow 
will materially contribute towards the maintenance of equilibrium in Europe and 
America. Mr. Clark also realises that in order to allay the susnicion of a domina¬ 
tion by big European and financial interests to which this influx of foreign capital 
into Asiatic countries may give rise, it is necessary that, Ijurope and America 
should concede to the Asiatic people the same political and economic rights which 
they claim for themselves, so that Asiatic nations may be left free to choose their 
own form of Government and mould their own social and economic life. This last 
point is very important : these Asiatic countries could offer their co-operation and 
make any real contribution only as equals. A good measure of equality in the 
political and economic spheres is really a condition precedent of the desired co¬ 
operation of Asia by which it is hoped to maintain equilibrium in the world. 

I, for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction which will 
follow the cessation of the war, it would be practically impossible for Europe and 
America to withhold such rights from dependent Asiatic countries. This is not a 
pious hope, but a conviction based on the logic of circumstances as they are 
moving to-day. There is a significant difference between World War I and World 
War 11, so far as the Asiatic dependencies are concerned, which must make a vital 
difference to the fate of these countries after this War as compared with the 
results of the last War. The geographical focus of the last War was in Western 
Europe and in the Atlantic. In World War II, on the other hand, the focus of 
action in Western Europe and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean does not dominate 
the War as a whole. Far from it. It is no doubt true that in the last War 
there was fighting in some of the colonies or dependeheies ; but neither the course 
nor the outcome of World War I wi^ determined by the colonial factor and even 
after the war, the world remained a world in which hundreds of millioos of people 
continued to be collectively owned by the peoples of a few privileged countries. 
In the present war the Colonies or at any rate the so-called backward countries 
like Russia and China, which the “Superior” Western countries have so far been 
accustomed to look down upon or patronize, are not only fighting for democracy 
but they have with conspicuous success resisted carefully planned aggression 
directed by the most centralised governments, controlling the most highly mobilized 

62 
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induBtrial system, in Europe and Asia respectively. In fact, two countries which 
the West had never accepted as democracies are now half of the Big Four of the 
democratic Cause and, in actual fighting, the decisive half* Nor can the inteL 
ligenoe and efficiency of the Chinese and the Russians be any longer questioned 
after the astonishing display they have given of their ability in fighting aggression. 
The implications of all this after the war are sure to be far-reaching and com¬ 
pelling for the “advanced” countries. Consider, again, the possibilities in respect 
of India. The enormous contributions that India is making in men ana in 
material for the defence of the Near East, Egypt and of the soil of India must 
make a tremendous difference. Victory, in such a situation, would raise at once 
questions that cut to the heart of a war against aggression, a people’s war. The 
question of India’s freedom will have an irresistible moral force behind it. For 
nothing could be more anomalous than to suggest that a country like India would 
be fighting for no better cause than to avert the danger of a threatened submission 
to a newly born imperialism simply to remain in her present bondage. The 
democratic countries, professing to fight for the upholding and maintenance of 
democracy, can no longer justify the continuance of collective ownership of one 
people by another which would ne a complete negation of democracy itself. The 
colonising countries would find themselves confronted with the same situation in 
which America found herself at the time of the American Civil War, namely, that 
a country could not remain half slave and half free, The question which for 
the society of Abraham Lincoln’s America was one of individual slaves and 
individual slave-owners is to-day, for the society of the world, a question 
of the collective ownership and the collective bondage of the colonial order. India 
and China between them contain a population of nearly 850 million and if to this 
were added the populations of Burma, British Malaya, I’hailand, French-1ndo-China 
and other Asiatic dependencies, the total would be approximately one billion people, 
which is nearly half the total population of the world, 'i'hese are the peoples who, 
although involved in a war “for the preservation of democracy”, do not enjoy any 
democracy, or, at any rate, none of them. China not excepted, have full unimpaired 
sovereignty. Liberation from an undemocratic and anti-democratic Japan would 
mean little to these countries if the old and obsolete colonial system of ownership 
of men by men were to continue. But the circumstances, as I have tried to 
indicate, would be far too compelling for the Western democracies to retain these 
dependencies after the war and to look upon and treat one-half of the world’s 
population, as no more than valuable chattels recovered from the enemy. 

The increasingly important role which India along with other Asiatic countries 
will play in the post-war reconstruction should make us conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities that we shall have to shoulder. We in India, stand on the thre¬ 
shold of great changes. Politically we are fast approaching a self-governing stage. I 
do not think the political goal we all have been striving for can be 
denied to us after the war, This means that in future refashioning of the 
world, we shall have to make our own contribution. At the same time we shall 
also have to bend our energies to an all-round development and rehabilitation of 
this great land of ours. India is a land of many paradoxes. The most tragic of 
them is that a land so richly endowed with natural resources should be stricken 
with such appalling poverty. A reconstruction of our socio-economic structure is 
urgently called for in harmony with the trend of developments in the rest of the 
world. In the economic sphere, we must work towards a more rational balance 
between our agriculture and industry. Agriculture will have to be placed oo a 
scientific basis, and the industrial progress wi)! have to be greatly accelerated so 
that we may ensure for our people a life free from want and fear and secure the 
necessary material basis for an adequate cultural life. As long as war cannot be 
ruled out, a highly developed industrial organisation is indispensable also to ensure 
national safety. Industrialisation is but a f>art of the more comprehensive task of 
re-vitalising our socio-economic structure. Side by side there must be a reorien¬ 
tation of our educational system so that we may be provided with that quality of 
personnel which alone can sustain this re-vitalised system. Whatever may be the 
actual form this work of reconstruction takes, there can be little doubt that it will 
be inspired by some of the new ideas in the economic spWe that are slowly but 
surely gaining ground. And the fundamentid idea should be to gear our economic 
machine to the economics of plenty and the economics of leisure. The economics 
of plenty 4nd of leisure can, however, be built only on the basis of well-thoughtou't 
planning. Our objective should be to seoure planned abundance; 

Wise economic planning Irequires an atmosphere of political' oo-operation as 
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between the different nations* If our object is to secure work, food, leisure and the 
minimum of reasonable comforts of body and mind for every body, we must work 
for what is called welfare economics. Even before the war, people bad become 
familiar with the idea of the economics of plenty. The great depression had robbed 
the old economics of soarcit;^ of all its deceptive rational. But thanks to the war¬ 
time experiments in economic organisation, the economics of plenty has now been 
shorn of its former Utopianism. If everybody can have a job in war even to the 
point of over-work and scarcity of labour why should it be otherwise in peace ? 
That is the question that agitates every mind. It is now recognised that all that 
we now need to end poverty in the midst of plenty is organisation, planning and 
the energetic pursuit of well-defined task in an atmosphere of social goodwill and 
good understanding among all classes. Goodwill comes only of a clear under¬ 
standing and acceptance of the ideal of social justice and of its practical deductions. 

And here it is that, in this age of large-scale political and economic orga¬ 
nisation, we stand in urgent need of re-defining some of our old concepts, e* g* the 
concept of liberty as the corner stone of our democratic faith. We cannot define 
liberty without reference to the positive conditions that nourish it. The negative 
concept of liberty as laissez-faire^' or “let me alone” is replaced by the positive 
concept of “give me a chance”, a chance to all for self-expression. The fact is that 
economic developments which could not possibly have been anticipated when our 
political forms took shape, have created confusion and uncertainty in the working 
of the agencies of popular government and thus have subjected democratic 
institutions to a basic strain, 'llie most serious danger facing society to-day is that 
individualism, masquerading in the guise of the “rights of man”, “liberty” etc., 
may be carried to a t»oint fatal to social cobesion and to economic progress. We 
need to-day a new indiviilual~an individual not in the patteru of the nineteenth 
century but an individual integral with the underlying social trends of a planned 
industrial civilisation. 

Gur youngmen must thus shed false ideas and expectations. I'he social and 
economic order is so shaking under the influence of the growing political consci¬ 
ousness of the common intss of people that we would do well to anticipate in the 
future a considerable narrowing of the disparities in respect of opportunities and 
incomes. This will no doubt be a welcome development. But as a necessary 
corollacy of this development, the opportunities for amassing huge wealth, not to 
speak of amassing it quickly, will become fewer. The material aspirations of our 
youngmen, however talented, should be somewhat tempered by the accepted 
standards In our country as also by the needs of a more planned economic develop¬ 
ment. Great disparities of wealth would disappear as indeed tliey should. That 
will be the case as much for the great industrial and financial nations like Great 
Britain and the United States ; as for poor undeveloped countries like China and 
India, though for different reasons. In the case of the former the heavy weight 
of war debts and the changes which the war is bringing about in their capital 
equipment together with the upsurge of democratic sentiment in their economic 
sphere will compel the state to direct its policies to the collective good of all rather 
than to the well-being of a particular class. Countries like India and China, 
however, have reached a position in which progress would be possible only if 
efforts are directed to the well being of large sections of the masses and not to the 
large profits of a few. You have only to take a brdad view of our present 
economic position and the trends of industrial development during the last decade 
or so, to realise that the scope for industrialisation, regarded merely as an avenue 
for investing surplus capital and as a source of profit for a small class of investoifl 
is extremely narrow, even if it is not altegether non-existent. There can be no 
great increase in national wealth unless there is an all-round increase in productive 
activity. And India has reached the stage when such increase can only result from 
large-scale planning. 

I trust you see the bearing of all this in your personal lives. If there are 
no careers of the get-rich-quick millionaire open to you, if the ordinary jobs that 
will sufiice to keep body and soul together are to flow only from the co-operative 
efforts of the entire nation, then does it not follow that success and happiness of 
your lives depend on the development of that capacity for intelligent, purposive 
CO* operation in the absence of which the nation has hitherto been languishing 
politically and economically ? And what I want to stress most before you to-day 
in the present cemtext is that the capacity for co-opraation. o! which I have been 
speaking, is as important for using the freedom once it is won, as for actually 
winning it. I do not want to dilate here on our special political probiemSt 
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AUhough, unfortunately, because of the failure to attain an agreement between the 
leaders of Indian opinion on one side, and the Whilehalh on the other, there is a 
stalemate in the political life of the country with the consequence that improvement 
in Indians political status remains in abeyance during the war, I, for my part, am 
quite certain in my mind that the end of the war see India free and—yes—united 
too, and admitted to her legitimate place among the nations of the world* To 
deserve that freedom not in the sense of receiving appreciative notes from 
patronising foreigners but in the sense of being able to use it to the permanent 
advantage of our own people and of mankind in general, that is the problein to 
which the thoughts and attention of our youth should be increasingly devoted. 

The successful working of the new democratic institutions which are growing 
up in our country will again make new demands on the qualities of our people* 
The virtues that will be needed most are tolerance and intellectual discipline. 
Unfortunately, our society is largely sectionalised and our civic life is vitiated by 
communalism and intolerance. In a country where 80 to 90% of the people are 
illiterate, demagogic politicians can easily play upon the masses and thus hamper 
the successful working of democratic institutions. But the most unfortunate part 
of it is that even educated people often allow themselves to be carried away on the 
crests of emotion* We are faced with the curious phenomenon that persons who 
can be rational in the highest degree with regard to what may be called neutral 
or passionless problems, are found to succumb to irrational sentimentalism in 
dealmg with questions which impinge on their basic traditional or cultural outlook. 
Thus great masses of men may be moved by irrelevant emotions, dead political 
shibboleths or outmoded patterns of thought which are not in the least congruent 
with existing social and economic realities and thus create a problem of social and 
political maladjustment of the first magnitude* 

To give a decent burial to ola prdudices and sectional loyalties is, I want 
you to remember, the first task of youth. It is for the young to resist the discords 
that short-sighted persons of an earlier generation had oeen fomenting and to 
take a band in the education of our illiterate masses to a new sense of their 
responsibiUties as the demos of a newly-born nation and to a recognition of the 
party they must play in firmly cementing the bond of nationhood that holds 
together the diverse races and peoples of the vast sub-continent that is India* 
Unless we succeed in creating this feeling of oneness and a strong conviction and 
fervour about our fundamental unity in the midst of diversities, we cannot expect 
India to attain to the fulness of her stature or to achieve the all-round develop¬ 
ment and proper recognition of her place in the comity of nations. 

TWe is one other point which I would like to emphasise in connection with" 
our freedom and our future. I would like you all to realise that Indians future 
hangs on an allied Victory. We stand or fall with the Allied Nations. Let there 
be no mistaking about this, no false notions or perverted thinking. 

I hope, my young friends, I have been able to give you a fair picture of the 
great epoch of reconstruction and regeneration which is opening out before you* 
1 have deliberately refrained from offeiing you any advice in the usual moralistic 
vein, but have endeavoured to give you an idea of the great tasks and the funda¬ 
mental social probl^B which will confront your generation. We are turning over 
a new chapter in our national life; and our future, both in the national and 
international field, is charged with immense possibilities, if only we would face 
it with clear vision, intelligent planning and hard work. In this great task, the 
role of leadership will fall upon you. For it is for you, young men and women, to 
hold and shape the new world. 

Graduates of the University, I think I have said enough about the general 
problems and questions which are exercising and will, in the near future, exercise 
your mind^ and make large demands on your intelligence, efficiency, integrity and 
idealism. It now only remains for me to congratulate you very heartily, before I 
close, on your splendid achievements and on the degrees and distinctions awarded 
to you at this Convocation* I have no doubt that in the world that awaits you 
outside the portals of your University, you will by your work and service prove 
yourselves worthy of the high traditions of your Alma Mater and add to its good 
name and reputation. I wish each one of you a full measure of success in your 
respective spheres. Graduates, my sincere good wishes pursue you in the wider 
world into which you are just stepping. 



Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Syed Abdnl Aziz’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered at the 
Aligarh Mualim University hy Syed Abdul Aziz Barrister-at-Law (Patna) 
on the 13th February. 1943. 

1 do not think 1 can do better than begin this address with an expression of 
my profound sense of gratitude to His Exalted Highness the I^izam and to the 
authorities of the University at whose initiative His Exalted Highness was pleased 
to ask me to deliver this Convocation Address. 1 accepted the gracious invitation 
somewhat hesitatingly owing to a protracted sciatic pain which had lately become 
intense and from which I nave not yet fully recovered. In this afflicted and 
crippled condition I have cheerfully endured the sufferings of a long journer from 
Hyderabad to Aligarh as 1 could not suppress or restrain my desire to place my 
humble services at your disposal and enjoy the privilege and pleasure of participa¬ 
ting in a great function of such educational importance. But for my general health 
being gooa 1 might not have been able to be present here to-day. 

This illustrious and royal Ruler of the Premier State is one of the greatest 
supporters of the cause of good education. Apart from the interest and initiative 
taken by His Exalted Highness in promoting pymary, secondary and technical 
education on a practicable and liberal scale, his solicitude for the welfare and 
advancement of higher education led to the establishment of the Osmania Uni¬ 
versity with some special features which are already bearing ample fruits. No 
visitor to the area allotted to the Osmania University, detached from the capital 
city though not far from it, can fail to be struck by the harmonious combination of 
the most oeautiful features of Hindu-Muslim architecture in some of the buildings 
already erected and by their magnificence. They represent the glory of the ancient 
art of Ajanta and Ellora and the simple grandeur of Saracenic and Qutub Shahi 
architecture, 'ihese buildings, replete with modern equipment, include hostels for 
Hindus and Muslims without distinction and are provided with comforts and 
conveniences conducive to healthy and decent living. They make a visitor sigh 
for his youthful days and fill him with the desire that it was possible for him to 
be transformed into his teens and be admitted to the Osmania University as a 
student. The plan for future development of this University which, under the 
fostering care of His Exalted Highness and the support of his enlightened Govern¬ 
ment, gets an annual grant of 22 lakhs within the resources of a' State on which 
a multitude of demands is made from various quaters, augurs well for higher 
education and for other similar schemes which will soon find a home and fiourish in 
Hyderabad. Its august Ruler received a tribute from the Rt. Hon’ble feir Toj 
Bahadur Bapru who, apart from his eminence in Law and statesmanship, is himself 
a model of refinement, culture and catholicity. In the course of hie Convocation 
Address to the Osmania University in 1939, he said 

‘•Meanwhile, let me pay a respectful tribute to your ^lugust Sovereign who, 
realising that men live not by bread alone, has provided out of hie generosity a 
centre for all young and old—where they can meet from day to day and have a 
perpetual feast to feed their minds and souls on all that is best and noblest in 
human thought and human culture. Truly, therefore,, a Sovereign who does it is 
entitled to be called not only Sultan of his Mulk but also 8ultan-uhUlum'\ 

Thus also can the Aligarh University be justly proud of having such a Sove¬ 
reign as its Chancellor. That is not all. Aligarh has enjoyed the benevolence 
bestowed upon it by two previous Rulers of the Asafia dynasty, Nizamul Mulk V 
and VI. It owes a great deal to the liberality and wide outlook of the late Nawab 

Sir Salar Jung the First and to the sympathy and help received from the late 

Nawab Mohsinul JMulk, Nawab Viqarul Mulk and Nawab Imadul fdulk Syed 
Hoeain Bilgrami who, for long periods, held high and distinguished offices in 
Hyderabad. The forerunner of the Muslim University was a small school esta¬ 
blished in 1869, called the Madrasatul Ulum. This shool developed into a College 

and the College gave birth to the University which now occupies a unique position 

in India. The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of revered memory, tormented perhaps 
by the feeling of humiliation, grief and horror caused by the decadence, degenera¬ 
tion, wretchedness and helplessness of Indians in general and Muslims in parti¬ 
cular, who had not only lost their country and were sunk in slavery but were 
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forlorn and fnendleas, realised the need'for modern education to meet the requirements 
of the times and the transcendent importance of cultivating a superior intellect 
and high character which would enable his countrymen to recover the lost ground 
and lead a decent, useful and an honourable life. A country can be conquer^ but 
its culture and character, if saved from subjugation and cultivated further, can do 
more than make up for the deficiency and can one day reassert themselves. 

Sir Syed perhaps aimed at or dreamt of the day when Muslims and Hindus 
would produce fine and sufficient materials for a man of extraordinary personality, 
soundness, sobriety, foresiglit, courage and independence like Mr. Jinnah, to lead 
and guide the Muslims, and a man of saintly simplicity, high ideals, shrewdness 
and proverbial patriotism, like Mr. Gandhi, to lead and guide the Hindus. It must 
also nave been hoped that such two leaders would not vanish from the scene before 
effecting a union tor common purposes between their respective communities which 
have, by their very magnitude, importance and other characteristics, acquired the status, 
notions and ambition of a nation conceived in a right spirit. Sir Syed^s dream of 
producing such materials is about to be translated into a reality mainly by the plan 
be promulgated. In the execution of that plan, intended for the light and learning 
of youth, the contribution made by Hyderabad was of immense value. 

Though, between 1875 and 1917, this Aligarh Muslim institution was 
honoured by the visits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
several Indian Princes, many Viceroys and Governors, many notables and His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan, yet the authorities, the staff, and the students 
of the Aligarh College longed for a visit by the Nizam. His Exalted Highness 
Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, first 
honoured the College by his visit in 1918 and all those connected with this ’national 
institution felt happy and proud on that occasion. With this increased interest 
in the Aligarh College and later in the University, His Exalted Highness’s patro¬ 
nage knew no bounds. He continually enhanced his contributions till the non¬ 
recurring grants, made from time to time, amounted to over 20 lakhs and the 
permanent recurring grant to 61,000 a year. Only a few weeks ago, ho was pleased 
to sanction a grant of a lumpsum of 15,o00 for air and technical training and of 
10,000 for the current year towards its recurring expenses as part of his vast 
contributions to the successful prosecution of the war. Being deeply concerned in 
the welfare of the students and believing in the necessity and value of cultivating 
a proper sense of proportion, balanced judgment and discipline, His Exalted High¬ 
ness sent recently, in a letter to your Vice-Chancellor, a gracious Message to the 
students of this University in appreciation of their conduct during the rebellious 
and repulsive outbursts of August last when some impulsive, misguided and short¬ 
sighted youth sullied their own names by acts of folly and crime at the expense of 
their own country. The Message went on to say :— 

“I ask you to let the students know what I have written to you in this 
connection and say that I have every hope that they will continue to show good 
conduct in future as well, specially at a time when India is passing through 
troublous times, and that perseverance and manly character are the chief necessary 
factors to combat the evil forces that are unfortunately rampant in the country ; 
so it is all the more necessary that we should overcome them by our sagacity or 
prudence at all costs. 

*T trust the students will listen to my advice given in their own interests.” 

Your worthy Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, the staff and the 
students, all deserve to be congratulated on this achievement. The Muslim students 
have, in the matter of their attitude towards the war, given a similar lead to the 
student community just as their elders, under the guidance of Mr. Jinnah, have 
given a lead to the masses and all classes of Muslims who, in spite of whatever 
grievances they may have against the British Government, have not only refrained 
from doing anything which might embarrass them in the prosecution of the war 
but have also, both directly and indirectly, made immense contributions to its 
successful prosecution. If the Muslim League has not officially announced Its 
whole-hearted support of the war efibrt it is perhaps for the fear, so it appears, 
that it may be misunderstood as being satisfied with the policy and declarations of 
the British Government in respect of the future of the Muslims of India. AH the 
same, Muslims are doing all they can within their means and power to save India' 
from the Japanese and the Germans, not for British Imperialism but for Hindus 
and Muslims themselves and for all the other inhabitants of this vast sub-continent. 
They can, provided they unite, secure pow^r and independence and yet arrange to 
remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations with the important advantage 
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which they could continue to enjoy of proper defence a^ninst foreign aggreseion as 
India cannot possess an efficient and sufficient Army, Navy and Air Force for a 
long time to come. 

This leads me to review very briefly the present situation, both internal and 
external. Twelve months have rolled by since this University held its last Convoca¬ 
tion—twelve months of the cataclysmic conflict which threatened to destroy all 
that the Universities of the world have stood for since the days when Muslim 
learning kept alive the flickering emblems of European civilisation. Think of the 
early days of 1942 when the barbarous Nazi hordes were forging their way to the 
Caucasus, threatening India’s frontiers from the north, when Rommel’s forces, 
then so invincible, were knocking at the gates of Alexandria and when the Japanese, 
possessing all the advantages of years of preparation, were menacing the eastern 
coast of India. Think how, during these twelve months, the tide has turned, how 
the smiter has been smitten in the Caucasus, how Rommel has sought safety in 
flight from Libya, surrendering men, munitions and territories, how the Japanese 
have been repulsed in New Guinea and forced to remain on the defensive in Burma 
and on other Trouts, how Stalin’s 'City of Steel,’ melted by the fire and fury of 
ruthless Fascist forces and consecrated by the blood of the Red Army, has already 
begun to see new buildings and works on the site of the old to commemorate the 
heroism, valour, sacrifice and patriotism of the Russians who cleared Stalingrad 
inch by inch of the invading hordes. There is much beneath the cryptic announce¬ 
ment made the other day from Berlin that the battle of Stalingrad is over I The 
rising sun of victory of the United Nations can now be seen clearly above the 
horizon and 1 am particularly thankful that I am able to address you to-day when 
this great struggle for freedom and civilisation has, at last, enterea upon its final 
and victorious stage. 

It is a far cry from the days when a handful of eager students of the art 
of healing gathered round a bubbling spring in the south of Italy and made the 
University of Salerno and when another batch of enthusiastic students of the 
Roman Law congregated in Bologna—a far cry even from the days of the 
foundation of the Universities oi Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna—to the establishment of the University of Aligarh which has not completed 
even a century of its existence. Nay, no sister University in India has yet attained 
that age. Nevertheless, our Universities may well teach what the fundamental 
ideals of a University should be to the older Universities in the^ totalitarian States 
where the humanistic ideals of old have been superseded by anti-sooial ideals, where 
Urnversities are mere tools in the hands of the Dictators of the hour, where 
teachers and pupils are but pawns in the hands of educational and propaganda 
ministries aiming at control of thought and regulation of reason by the regimenta¬ 
tion of studies and the suppression of free opinion. For us, happily, the University 
is still, as in Great Britain and in the United States of America, except perhaps for 
occasional and brief lapses, the citadel of Truth, the bulwark of civilisation, the 
home of tliat freedom of the spirit which is true liberty—liberty to think, liberty 
to speak and liberty to teach—and which recognises only one limitation, namely, 
that even the fullest independence has its honest and becoming limits, limits 
placed by commonseuse, right feeling and respect for the sentiments and opinions 
of others. Fhe end of all service according to Hindu philosophy if I have under¬ 
stood it rightly, is the realisation of the unity of all things that exist and the 
highest ideal of culture is self-discipline and self-realisation, enabling one to 
further the universal life of which one is an integral part. The Islamic conception 
of man’s mission is also the same. The brotherhood of man and the realisation of 
unity in diversity are the cardinal principles of our faith as preached by our 
Prophet ( Peace be on him 1) and taught by Islamic saints, mystics, poets and 
philosophers. Islam insists on and emphasises the Unity of God and the service 
of mankind. 

To this doctrine of Unity and to the efforts hitherto made towards its 
realisation, the greatest harm has been done by the gospel of Nationalism as 

E reached in Europe since the end of the last Great War^ Many have indeed a 
orror of that wora. It has been so overworked, so abused and exploited that one 
wishes it could be expunged from the dictionary of all who have at heart the 
cause of universal brotherhood and the progress of humanity. Indeed, almost all 
the political and economic ills that the world has suffered and is suffering from, ills 
that nave culminated in the devastating struggle now shaking the very foundations 
of , civilization^ can be traced to that perverted view of nationalism which has 
vitiated intetnatiohal relationship for the litst two ^||^de8. One of the mbit 
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deplorable consequences of such nationalism has been the gospel of race arrogance. 
In Europe, it has shattered the fundamental doctrine of humanity. It will, I fear, 
have the same disastrous results in India unless we resolve to do everything in 
our power to remain true to our high traditions,, to hold fast to the tme ideals and 
purpose of a University, to show liberty at work under the restraint imposed by 
self-discipline and to ensure that the students who have passed out and will pass 
out from this University and other Universities in this country will demonstrate to 
the world that, while demanding and finding a happy home for Muslims and 
leaving a happy home to Hindus and while Maiming that each portion should be 
governed according to each community’s ideas, both can live in abiding bonds of 
brotherhood. 

This brings us to the political differences which now divide the two communi¬ 
ties, differences ^which have, auring recent years, taken such a serious turn that it 
is feared that the union of the two under an agreed constitution and particularly 
under one prepared by a Constituent Assembly such as is envisaged in certain 
quarters is practically impossible. On the one hand, Hindus demand independence— 
independence which will, so Muslims suspect or rather believe, not be real but will 
place Hindus in a position of domination over the Muslims and other 

minority communities with the help or connivance of the British who would be 
kept in India particularly for this purpose. On the other hand, Muslims 

demand a division of India into Hindu India and Muslim India, The Muslim 
point of view, as repeatedly put forward, is that any declaration transferring 

power to an oligarchy whose authority is fundamentally challenged cannot be 

maintained even with the help of British bayonets. Irrespective of the considera¬ 
tion that the Indian States wilUnot recognise a devolution of Paramountcy to 
other hands or suffer a diminution instead of enhancement of their status and 
power, the opposition of so large a minority as a hundred million Musalmaus 
must rule out any purely Hindu variety of independence As regards the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan, this is not the place to examine it in detail. I should, 
however, like to point out that the proposal appears to be opposed by people who 
do not appear or care to understand or discuss its nature and implications. The 
Muslims assert that the solidarity and integrity of India will become certain and 
real more by facing facts and admitting truths than by mere sentiraeotal slogans 
such as ‘*No vivisection,” 'J'he demand has been put forward by a great and 
important community, a community which, to say the least, cannot be ignored. 
So, let it be discussed dispassionately in all its important bearings by representatives 
of its supporters and of its opponents in a friendly conference. If they get togetW 
in the right spirit they may come to the conclusion that real unity, strength and 
solidarity depend on an allocation of areas on some such lines. It might appekr 
strange to some that I should expect strength and solidarity resulting from 
division and separation. But a little reflection will show that the relationship of 
Hindus and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers who, living under one 
roof, find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but who, once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common bond of affection for their parents and other members ot the family. 
From what I can see, Muslims appear to have crossed the Rubicon and burnt 
their boat; their aim appears fixed, their course marked out, they meau to proceed 
according to their plans, not to encroach upon the rights of others but to secure 
their own. to live their own lives. Is it wise, is it practical politics to shout 
“Quit India” or “Akhand Hindustan,” and fritter away energies in the pursuit of a 
wul' 0 ’-the*wi 8 p, instead of concentrating on settlement with the Muslims and taking 
concerted and sustained action to achieve it ? No compromise can be made with 
truth but political adjustments can be made and the longer this is delayed the 
greater will be the loss and embarrassment to the country in general and to the 
majority in particular. 

I am afraid we have drifted into the dense forest of politics. Whether 
University students should plunge into that forest during their scholastic period is a 
question on which there exists considerable difference of opinion. I have always 
held the view that active participation by students in any political programme is 
harmful to them and to their country by excesses they may commit in excited 
passion and by distraction from their studies which it is their first duty to attend 
to exclusively and laboriously. But in a national crisis like the present and in the 
difficult times through which we are passing, even students, grown up students, 
may have to do more than what they did ordinarily. It is only right that you 
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Bhould interest yourselves in problems affecting the entire well-being of 
society. 

May I address a few words particularly to the lady students ? Muslim women 
can do a lot, specially in the social, educational, religious and domestic spheres. 
Think of the legal position and status secured by Islamic laws and injunctions in 
the Holy Quran to women. The rights of women, protected and recognised over 
thirteen centuries ago, are yet denied to women in other countries, in all other 
religions and by many Governments. Muslim women are equal, even superior in 
many respects, to men. They are in no way inferior. Fields of activities have, 
of course, to be divided according to suitability, character of work, and the natural 
advantages and disadvantages of the sex. Among the learned and talented ladies, 
of Mecca and Medina in the time of our Prophet ( Peace be on him I), let me 
mention only a few, who provide shining examples, some of whom were members 
of the Prophet^B own family, like Hazrat Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and 
the wife of Hazrat Ali. Who was renowned for her saintliness and high intellectual 
attainments. Hazrat Zainab, the grand-daughter of our Prophet and a sister of 
Hazrat Husain, the martyr of Kerbala, was a most courageous and cultured lady. 
Hazrat Ayesha, the daughter of Hazrat Abu Bakr and the wife of our Prophet, 
once led an army into battle. . j i j 

In the heyday of Mnslim rule, there were no fewer than six thousana Iftuy 
Doctors in Spain. Think of the ladies of your own country ; Gulbadan Bano 
Begum, one of th^ most erudite scholars, who was the daughter of the Emperor 
Babur; Salima Sultana, an accomplished and scholarly princess, closely related to 
the Emperor Humaynn ; Nur Jahan, the celebrated wife of the Eperor Jehangir, 
possessing not only the charms of beauty but a high cultural influence due to her 
talents and her knowledge of Arabic and Persian literature. Think also of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the beloved wife of Shah Jahan and the lady of the Taj. renowned not only 
for her beauty but also for her literary attainments. Zaibun Nisa, the Emperor 
A-Urangzeb’s cultured, scholarly and accomplished daughter was^ the authoress m 
interesting books and no mean poet. All the daugliters of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
were highly educated, lu our own days we have the modern counterparts of these 
distinguished women of Muslim India and it befits the occasion that we should at 
this moment recall the revered memory of your first Chancellor, Her Highness the 
late Begum of Bhopal. There are also the Princess Abida 8ultan, the Heir-Apparent 
of Bhopal, Her Highness the Begum of Rampur, Her Highness the Princess of 
Berar and the Princess Niloufer of Hyderabad who, not to mention other noble 
and notable ladies in our community, have by their high education, culture and 
ability been the source of great strength and service to our society. t j- 

rermit me to repeat here what I said at tl)e conference of the All-India 
Muslim Students Federation at Calcutta in December, 1937’.—“Many problems are 
crying for solution. If your elders and old men have not been able to acmieve 
much, it is expected that Muslim youths will soon be able to remedy the back¬ 
wardness of their community and co-operate with others in all matters calculated 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of the people generally. But if old men 
are too slow and cautious, young men are too rash and headstrong. If the former 
have achieved little and have been dilatory, the latter, unless properly guided and 
checked, may, by a revolutionary method ruin even that little which has been 
achieved. A happy medium must therefore be looked for if rapid progress without 

much risk is to be made.” , . . .. i t 

“There are two methods which can be employed in seeking solution of various 
evils. The one is called direct, the other indirect. The direct method rushes with 
blind fury at the obstacle and usually fails. The indirect method considers ways 
and means, limitations, and takes the shortest path by going the longest way 
round The indirect method ought to appeal to Muslim students who possess a 
high order of intellect and would leave nothing to chance and ferocity. ,. . ^ 

1 bad on that occasion further mentioned the following few things which I 
thought Muslim students should do: “Firstly, rise early and begin the day with 


of others can oe moei luujr mj nowui.-e 

sung in chorus by birds who rise before the Sun 
same when they retire for the night as if they offered their anthem of gratitude 
to the Creator for what they have bad and for what they were going to get. 
Thirdly* learn and practise plain and simple principles of religion, freeing U from. 
Invent^ rituals, undergrowths, and superstitioue beliefa and ceremonials. Fourthly 
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make a list of the existing social and religious customs and wipe out the useless 
and harmful and retain the useful ones. Fifthly, take a vow or make a solemn 
resolution that after completing your education (hose of you who fail to get into 
service or enter immediately any profesaion or busineHS will set apart a period of 
two years for exclusive service to some public cause affecting the interests of the 
Muslims and will always prefer honorary and voluntary work to idleness if re¬ 
munerative occupation could not be found. Out of two years ho set apart six months 
should be devoted to the acquisition of training in some work of public utility 
according to one’s taste and capacity and six months should be devoted exclusively 
to the work of organising the Muslim students in convenient localities. The remain¬ 
ing one year should be given to some other public cause.*' 

You will pass out into the world from the portals of the University when 
India has arrived at the most critical stage in her political evolution. VVe would 
surely look to you to give a lead to your fellow citizens and to facilitate the 
transition to the new order. To that moinentons issue the best minds in the world 
will have to be applied iis soon as the present struggle ends—indeed, they should be 
applied from now onwards as everywhere people are longing for a new and happier 
order But are they v^repared for it, prepared to think it out and prepared to 
shoulder the task and carry its burden ? The graduates and undergraduates of this 
and other Universities should form study circles and take up different problems of 
this future recoustruction according to their tastes, leanings, inclinations and 
knowledge, study tliem intensively, and strive to examine them in all their bearings 
in order to arrive at useful conclusions. 

Jf we wish to profit by the experience of the past let us not forget that the 
essential condition for the building up of a new and better order is the realisation 
of what consiiiutes right relationship between man and man, class and class, nation 
and nation. In their struggle for existence people forget that not all the wealth 

and economic resources of the world would enable a nation to live in comfort unless 

it learns how to live in harmony with its neighbours. This is the lesson taught by 
the experience of the past. Will the people in all parts of the world profit by it ? 
Will there be peace in the world after the aggressors of the present day are laid 
low ? Who can say ? 

So much for the perpetual strife between people and people. What about the 
perpetual struggle that goes on within the heart of every individual—the struggle 
against one’s lower self which our Prophet (Peace be on him I) has called the 

greatest crusade. 1 he problem of problems for each one of us is to turn inward and 

to conquer the baser instincts which appear to persist despite our present day 
knowledge of s^nce and the comparative diffusion of culture. Indeed, we find 
to-day that the worst aggressors are those who have been foremost in their mastery 
of knowledge and the sciences. Their minds are polished but not their hearts. 
They conquer dominions but they have not conquered themselves. You, my young 
friends, will not, I trust, fail to wage ilm great crusade enjoined by the Prohet, and 
possess a polished heart as well as a polished mind. Nothing will help you to 
overcome the evil in you as much as belief in religion and performance of the 
duties enjoined by it, provided rituals and superstitious practice are not made a 
substitute for real religion. This University will continue to be a coveted cradle of 
culture and knowledge, but higher education in this age and particularly in this 
country is not imparted or received as an end in itself, but is a means to an end, the 
end being to earn at least a competence if not a large income. The problem of increas¬ 
ing unemployment of the educated classes cannot be brought nearer to any solution 
unless graduates and undergraduates turn seriously to vocational and technical 
training and then to agriculture and industry. This brings me to the question of 
proficiency in the sciences. May I remin ( you bow backward the Muslim community 
still is in the study of scieoce and in trade and industry ? During recent years 
its pace has been somewhat quickened. The statistics for the whole of India 
indicate a steady increase in the number of students but, as against a hundred 
students taking their degrees in arts, not even perhaps twenty take their degrees in 
any of the sciences. During his investigations, Sir Phillip Hortog was astonished 
to find that such a relatively small number of Muslim youths devoted themselves 
to the study of the physical and natural sciences. Contrast this with what happened 
during the glorious era of Islamic culture in the schools of Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cordova, Grenada, Cairo, Salerno, Audalusia. In those seats of learning every branch 
ot science, astronomy, geography, chemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, wai| eagerly studied by Muslim youths. Till lately there 
was Uttle incentive to the youths of Indian Uniyersities to take qp the study pf ^e 
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ecienecs in preference to the arts* But ?pitb the rapid industrialisation of India 
during? this war and the opening of prospects for the future, the scientist baa 
come into bis own, and 1 trust the students of this University will eagerly equip 
themselves with knowledge of the sciences and emulate the achievements of Muslim 
scientists of old whose names are inscribed in letters of gold on the pages of 
our history. 

Beeing, however, how certain powers have applied their knowledge of the 
sciences to the task of destruction, it may well be asked : To what end do we want 
to promote education and training in the physical and natural sciences ? To 
increase man’s capacity for evil, to out-do the brute in brutality ? Has not the 
knowledge of science brought strife and ruin and destruction in its wake ? It has 
to be admitted that scientific knowledge and research have been woefully abused. 
But merely because an instrument is misused by some, it cannot be withheld from 
use for beneficial purposes. True, we have had distressing examples of the bar¬ 
barous use of force, reinforced by the discoveries of scientific research. But Might 
will rule the world only so long as Right is not ready It is the mission of our 
Universitiefl to make the rising generations so enlightened and self-disciplined as 
to make the world under their influence ready and willing for the rule of Bight. 
It is its mission to call upon its teachers and students alike to cultivate reasonable¬ 
ness, open-mindedness, kindliness of feeling and gentleness, such as would make 
one shirk from the adoration of physical force. Allow me to tell you, in the words 
of oue of the most famous scholars, M. Renan, to what good purpose the Muslims 
in the heyday of their prosperity applied their learning and knowledge of science. 

“The taste for scietjce and literatur^had, by the tenth century, established in 
this privileged corner of the world (Spain) a toleration of which modern times 
hardly offer us an example. Christians, Jews, and Musalmans spoke the same 
tongue, sang the same songs, participated in the same literary and scientific studies. 
All the barriers which separated the various peoples were effaced; ail worked with 
one accord in the work of a common civilisation.” 

1 have no doubt that the same spirit of Islam inspires the followers of the 
faith to live in cordial cultural co-operation and comity with their neighbours and 
with the peoples of the world, and will enable them to serve the people committed 
to their care, irrespective of caste and creed, in any administration for which 
Muslims may be responsible. I pray that this great University of India, this pre¬ 
cious possession and pride not only of Aligarh but of the entire Muslim community 
in India, may continue to flourish and that its authorities, teachers and pupils 
alike, may at all times be able justifiably to claim that within its precincts the 
minds as well as the hearts of youth are so disciplined and illumined as to enable 
them to achieve the highest mission of life by fulfilling the trust and discharging 
the duties which men owe to God for their actions and conduct, in short, the 
“Khilafat” of God on earth. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Mr. B. J. Wadia’s Address 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. B, J. Wadia^ 
M.A., L.L.B., Bar-at-Law, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
before the Adjourned Annual Convocation of the University on the 10th. 
February, 1943, 

As one who has been educated exclusively in the University of Bombay I deem 
it a great privilege to hold my present oflSce and to address you this evening. I am 
fully conscious of the responsibilities of my position, and in the performance of 
my duty today 1 crave your indulgence and goodwill. In the month of August 
last we would have ofiered you. Sir, our best wishes on the extension of your term 
of office. Today in February 1943, we feel sorry to bid farewell to Lady Lumley 
and to you. We wish both of you health and happiness, and hope that Bombay 
and its University will be in your minds whenever memory gilds the past. 

Bince the Convocation last met in this hall in August 1941 the hand of death 
hiiB removed several old friends. from on<t midet. Bii Akbar Hydari was a 
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statesman and an educationist, and the Osmania University of Hyderabad will 
remain an eloquent testimony to his interest in education. Khan Bahadur Fardunji 
Dastur was the University Registrar for twenty-eight years from 1902 to 1930, and 
even after his retirement he was connected with our Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau till the date of his death. He was a man of high principles and 
rendered great service to the University and the students, for which he will always 
be rememnered with^ratitude and respect. Dr. Anandshanker Dhruv was another 
great educationist ana a Sanskrit Scholar who was held in high esteem throughout 
tne land. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla was ah ardent advocate of free and compulsory 

E rimary education, and it was due to his untiring efforts that the cause advocated 
y him was ultimately accepted by the Legislature. Another veteran educationist 
was Mr. M. R. Paranipe who took considerable interest in the work of the Univer¬ 
sity, and kept it undiminished till the end. Rao Bahadur D. G. Padhye was au 
Ordinary Fellow from 1898 to 1919, and thereafter an Honorary Fellow till his 
death. He was also elected a representative of this University to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar was an Ordinary Fellow from 1928 
to 1929, and in his death Oriental Scholarship has sustained a great loss. We 
mourn the loss of all these comrades of bygone days ; the memory of their work 
and their service will abide with us. 

The last academic year was, like its predecessor, overshadowed by the war. 
During the three years and more that have elapsed since September 1939 the entire 
world has been drawn into a conflict which has been, and still is, waged on land, 
sea and in the air at the same time. Wliat those years have meant, and what the 
days to come will mean in accumulated agony, loss and suflering to mankind, 
the future historian alone will tell. Great issues are at stake. Ihev touch the 
very roots of the great principles on which the fabric of civilization has oeen built 
after years of trial and struggle. We are going through anxious times. The air 
is thick with “the troubles of our proud and angry du8t’\ Goodwill is paralysed, 
and hope itself is driven back upon the resources of man’s courage and upon 
recollections that hours as dark have been confronted and overcome in the 
past. It is at such junctures that men have to summon all the power that ideals 
possess of altering and moulding reality. Our country has also not escaped the 
grim consequences of war. In the fellowship of a common service and sacrifice 
India has taken a largo share. It has made large contributions to the strength 
of the Allied forcest and to the output of the factories and workshops of the 
United Nations. We have not sought to shut the heart upon suffering, nor to wave 
aside the trials of this testing time ; and we share in the hope for victory. Vast 
changes, political, social, and industrial will take place in the reconstruction that 
will come as the aftermath of the war. They will affevt the future course of 
education in which we are deeply interested, as they will also affect our whole out¬ 
look upon life. The Universities have received a noble heritage of culture from the 
past, and the defence of that heritage, for which humanity is even now engaged 
in a deadly and world-wide conflict, must always be our chief concern, 

Education is bound to be a very important and effective link with the future 
of a troubled world. In India University education is hardly a century old. Our 
own University, the second Indian University in point of time, was incorporated 
in July 1857. It came into existence as an affiliating and examining body after 
the model of the old London University, and continued as such till the beginning 
of this century when the Act of 1904 was passed. Post graduate teaching in a 
limited number of subjeets for the m a. degree course began some time about 1914, 
and the University School of Economics and Sociology was opened, the Department 
of Sociology in 1918 and that of Economics in 1921. We hm^e to expand tne scope 
of these Departments by the appointment of additional staff for teaching special 
hranebes of Economics and Sociology. The present Act came into force in 1928. and 
the Department of Chemical Technology was opened about 1934. It was instituted to form 
a link between science and industry, and in order to enable graduates in pure science 
intending to adopt an industrial career to obtain the necessary technical training. 
The Department has added greatly to the reputation of the University, and the credit 
for it is due to my predecessors in office, to the Rev. Dr. John McKenzie who was 
associated with it in its initial stages, to Sir Vithal Cbandavarkar who put it on a 
sound working basis, and to Sir Rustom Masani who zealously carried on the 
work of his predecessors. To all of them, and to the two Heads of the Department 
who have guided its woik, the University is deeply indebted. We hope that the 
new building of the Department at Matunga of which the foundation, was laid by 
you, Sir, as Ohancellor early in 1941 will soon be ready lor use and occupation. 
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The Department gives all facilities for carrying on the work of research to which 
we attach the highest value and importance. Our University is also expanding its 
new directions. We recently decided to institute a Department of Military Studies, 
and hope to make it a success with the co-operation of the Government and the 
Military authorities. The establishment of a Department of Psychology and Education 
and a department of Mathematics is also under conUmplation. I have no doubt that 
before the University celebrates its centenary it will have fulfilled a very substantial 
part of the new programme of post-graduate study and research which has been 
placed in the forefront by the Act of 1928. 

The Universities of India have not been spared by critics, some of whom are 
even prepared to ascribe every fault and defect in our social and economic system 
to XJniversity education. We are told that we take in too many of that class of 
students who are called “misfiis”, that higher education has led to unemployment, 
that it has not contributed anything of practical utility to the industrial life of the 
country, and that it has even tended to produce what'is called a “slave raenfality'\ 
I do not for one inoment wish to suggeRt that our system of education is faultless. 
Gur Universities, like all other human institutions, have their defects. But I do 
wish to suggest that, though some part of the criticism is justified, much of it is 
exaggerated too. If our critics mean to convey that higher education does not 
ensure jobs for our graduates, they are stating a fact, but that is different from 
saying that it is altogether useless. Whatever may be the controversies regarding 
education as a means to an end, it will be a sad day for our Universities when 
learning for its own sake ceases to be held in high honour. Education must be 
considered on its own terms and not in terms of economic utility. When we take 
stock of the results and bring to bear on the question our dispassionate judgment, 
shall we not say that higher education has been a great nation-building activity in 
the past ? It it has done nothing more than to lil)eralize our views and to give 
us a all-India outlook, it will still have deserved well of our country and our 
people. Its main objectives are intellectual and moral culture and the moulding 
of charactar and personality. It is not enough to say that education should only 
aim at producing a “gentleman’'. The final bloom should be a gentleman-scholar, 
but we cannot produce that bloom unless it is rooted in free and fearless minds, 
and unless the educational work of our schools and colleges runs its normal course. 
This is not the time nor the ococsion to enter into controversial questions. We 
wish our students well. We ask them only to realize that the University has no 
other purpose than the promotion of their true interests, to steer them securely 
along the course of hard and silent work, and to prepare them for the various 
tasks of life they will ultimately have to perform. 

We all believe in the high value and importance of vocational education, but 
there will always be need for education in the higher sense of the term which 
Newman described as “liberal”. Let us not look upon knowledge as useless unless 
it can be immediately turned into cash. To teach the youth of any country to 
snatch greedily at mental improvement with the sole purpose of disposing of it at 
a profit is really to narrow and injure education, Its true purport and mission 
must have been in the minds of those who conferred upon learning the name of 
“the humanities”, based on the broad conception of universal sympathy and 
brotherhood. This indeed should be our highest ideal. Even if there are many 
creeds and communities in India, the spirit of true culture is one and indivisible, 
and Universities are the soil in which the seeds of unity can best germinate and 
bear fruit. The point at which education kindles and ennobles the best in us is 
when it takes us into the atmosphere of great men, great ideas, and great deeds. 
We have that atmosphere in our midst, and however much we may disagree in 
details, we can always go forward, still nourishing the sacred fire of learning, still 
cherishing our great ideas, ever hoping for perfection. 

In thus emphasizing the cultural value of higher education I do not wish to 
under-estimate its utilitarian value. It is true that man does not live by bread alone, but 
it is also true that be cannot live without it. We think it is pot^sible for our schools 
and colleges to adjust their teaching not only to the requirements of the professions 
and the services but of industry as well. Industry has a great future in India and it 
is necessary that our University education should be in living contact with the 
practical problems of the country. It is equally necessary that our Universities 
should be in some kind of intimate touch with civic life and opinion. We would 
welcome more co-ojperation between the University and well-estaolished commercial 
houses and institutions. University education cannot by itself be a guarantee for 
ready employment, though it is our deaire that our graduates may soon after their 
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graduation be independent end self-Buppoiting. From that point of view vocational 
training ia of the utmost importance. We hope to give diplomas in a large number 
of subjects besides teaching. Many of our secondary schools can be tinned into 
semi-vocationai institutions for imparting vocational training side by side with 
general education. Some of our schools have already been turned into institutions 
for training in subjeots of a specialized vocational character. Even in the Colleges 
part-time training in such subjects could be given. The improvement of industrial 
and technological training in our schools and colleges will go a long way towards 
solving the problem of unemployment. 

That problem has assumed a grave aspect at the present dav, but it is a wrong 
notion to look upon the University as an employment bureau. On the other hand 
the problem cannot be solved by artificially restricting higher education and reducing 
the number of students. The mere increase in the number of graduates who depend 
on education for their livelihood is no proof of the statement that many of them are 
not fit to receive University education : nor will the simple elimination of the so- 
called “Misfits’^ be in itself a reform of our educational system. Education has a 
cultural value for every one apart from its mere economic returns. The reward of 
a life devoted to culture is the privilege of dedicating it to the service of one’s fellow 
men and women. India needs the services of her cultured men and women in 
millions of homes, more especially in the villages. It is really sad to see so many 
of our youth, well equipped, able-bodied, willing to work, and yet unable to secure 
a decent living for themselves and those dependent upon them. It is equally sad 
to realize that after years of experimenting with different courses of study we 
should still be almost helpless watchers of the spectacle of workless young men and 
women. They should not, however, look down upon manual labour, nor look 
askance at small beginnings, nor should they be slow to take advantage ot oppor¬ 
tunities that come their way. This problem has given rise to anxious thought, but 
never has there been a stronger desire than at present to extend the advantages 
of education. Of that desire no man living can complain. The real cause of un¬ 
employment is the absence of suitable avenues of employment for our youth. The 
development of our national and potential resources and the establishment of indus¬ 
trial schools aud technological institutions will certainly help to lessen the evil. 
The proper thing to do is not to condemn the so-called ‘‘misfits’* as unfit, but to 
give them facilities for the training for which they are really fit. The underlying 
principle of every educational system should be the ever-open door. What we want 
IS not only more industrial schools but also more industries and more openings in 
our mills, factories and workshops, and in leading commercial houses and public 
offices. The opening of schools and institutions cannot of itself provide more 
employment, and specialized education without the existence of the demand for it 
may make the problem even more acute. It may add to ihe number of the un¬ 
employed by creating a class of men with vocational training but no work to 
engage in. 

A question which has been before the Government and the University for a 
long time is the establishment and*recognition of separate Universities for certain 
well defined areas in the Province of Bombay. There are differences of opinion on 
the question, but there is no reason why separate Universities with their jurisdic¬ 
tion properly defined should not be encouraged. They would to some extent at least 
lessen the congestion and relieve the burden lying on our University. Once again 
a Committee is deliberating over the question of separate University for Maharashtra, 
and the outcome ot its deliberations will soon be before us. It is not quite clear 
whether there is enough general enthusiasm to support the project. Questions of 
detail will, I am sure, be carefully considered, uf which the most important is 
that of finance. 

The Matriculation Examination is, and I hope always will be, under the 
control of the University. The numbers appearing for it every year have been 
increasing. The first examination was held in 1859 when 132 appeared and 22 
passed. Over 39,000 appeared in March last, but perhaps the number may fall this 
year owing to the disturbances in our student world. Although the Government 
have now resolved to institute a Bchool Leaving Certificate Examination at the 
end of the secondary school course, particularly with regaid to students going 
in for vocational and practical courses, the matriculation will, I believe, continue to 
draw large numbers, and it is our desire that the control of the University over 
it should in no way be relaxed. This examination is entirely the affair of the 
University, as it is an examination giving entrance to our higher coui:Bes of study. 
It has no doubt grown to vast proportions, and complaints are heard about the 
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vagaries of examiners and disparity of standards. We are doing our best to mini¬ 
mize these defects as much as possible. It is also necessary that we should try to 
lessen the burden of class-room work and home-work on the pupils in our sehools. 
Gur present system of school education is more directed to the overcharging of the 
memory than to the true cultivation and discipline of the mind. It is also unfor- 
tmmte that undue importance is attached to examinations, though there are certain 
qualities of the mind which can be tested by examinations much more simply and 
more effectively than in any other way. 

Closely connected with questions appertaining to higher education is that of 
the place of English in our courses of study. In recent times there has been a 
tendency to deprecate its use as a medium of instruction. There are, however, many 
educationists who stand out for the claims of English, and personally 1 believe 
that the abolition of English or giving it a secondary place in our educational 
system will be a grave error and a retrograde step. I am aware that in saying 
tnis 1 am treading on delicate ground. Ko one denies that many of our modern 
Indian languages are rich in literature. It is also true that, as education is a 
nationalizing agency, a cultivation of the Indian languages is essential for estab' 
lishing close contact with the maflsea in order to liquidate their illiteracy. On the 
other band the English language is both rich in its literature and rich in the 
vocabulary of political and civic freedom. It is indeed ironical that the country as 
it progresses on the road to complete freedom should attempt to belittle the very 
agency which has in large measure made our progress approach reality. English 
has largely contributed to the unifying processes apparent in India today, and apart 
from sentiment there is as yet no suitaDle alternative to take its place. 

The scenes are shifting in the great theatre of the world. The conditions in 
India are also rapidly changing. The percentage of literacy in the land is still very 
low, though the number of schools and colleges has increased, and woman's educa¬ 
tion to which this University attaches great importance is making good progress 
especially in the large cities and towns of the country. Education deals with life, 
and the conditions of life are so difierent from what they used to be only a genera¬ 
tion ago. We live in a more complex world than out fathers did before us, and in 
a still more complex world than did our grandfathers New problems arise on all 
sides, and the old ways no longer hold. A sense of the higher values, however, is 
the surest safeguard against the fancies of the passing hour. The modern trend is 
not towards an easier and more comfortable life, but towards a higher purpose in 
which the larger cultural issues of the spirit and the intellect are bound to play an 
increasingly important v>art. While remaining true to the land of our birth, we do 
not wish to repudiate whatever we can learn from other places and other lands. We 
want a synthesis of the highest ideals of the East and the West, combining all that 
is valuable in our ancient civilization with the progressive elements of western culture 
which help to modernize the outlook on life. 

Before 1 resume my seat 1 wish to the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
taken their degrees my warm congratulations on their success. You have to-day 
received gifts of great value in life, and I am sure you will make the best use of 
them. It is our earnest wish that you will carry from your Colleges to the 
larger world outside the great ideals of human brotherhood and of service to your 
fellowmen and women, which it is for our Universities to foster and to promote. 
Do not feel disappointed from the start, nor let your lives be overwhelmed by the 
bitterness of temporary failure. Be true to yourselves and to the best in you. Be 
patient and persevere, and you will succeed in the end. Above all, let a deep and 
all-pervading sense of responsibility to the great Creator which has ever been the 
distiuguisliing trait of our Indian character always accompany you through life. 
In it you will find a comfort and an encouragement which the applause of the 
crowd can never bring. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mnkherjee^s Address 

The following is the t^xfc of the Convocation Address delivered by 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee. at the Gurukul Viswavidyalaya Convoca¬ 
tion held at Kangri, Hardwar on the 25th April 1943 %— 

T am deeply j^ratefol to you for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to address your Annual Convocation. This is my first visit to this great seat of 
learning which we feel proud to regard as a national asset. Let me pay my tribute 
of respect to the memory of your illusirious founder and his renowned successors, 
who had not only the courage and vision to propound new educational ideals but 
also the capacity and determination to translate them into practice by the 
establishment and development of institutions dedicated to the cause they held so 
dear and sacred. To-day we stand at the cross-roads of history. Gur beloved 
motherland, rich with an ancient heritage, struggles, for the attainment of that 
free status which is her birth-right. It is through education that the ultimate 

battle of Indian freedom will be won. The gigantic task of reconstruction, cultural 
social, economic and political can be rendered possible through the co-ordinated 
efforts of bands of trained and disciplined Indians. Armed with the knowledge of 
India’s past glory and greatness, her strength and weakness, it is they who can 
place before their country a programme of work, which while loyal to the 
fundamental traditions of Indian civilisation will be adapted to the changing 
conditions of the modern world. 

If the history of education in British India is traced by an impartial historian, 
the record will be hardly creditable to our ruling class. We have suffered not for 
want of zeal and devotion for the cause of education on the part of the childran 
of the soil, but on Account of the colossal blunder made by our rulers while 

formulating their educational policy a little over a century ago. That policy 
determined in the days of Bcntinck and Macaulay, was influenced not by consi¬ 
derations of the welfare of the Indian people but of the advancement 
of the interests of the ruling class. In no country has education 
properly developed unless it has drawn its inspiration from the fountain of its 
own national life. Education with its roots cut off and superimposed by the 
edicts of an alien power is doomed to ultimate failure. Applied to a subject-race 
which has not entirely lost its intellectual curiosity and virility, such a system 
may for some generations foster an artificial growth ; it may even produce a race 
of able imitators but it can never inspire or elevate the people as a whole, far less 
advance their permanent welfare. 

When Bentinck decided to concentrate State aid and support on European 

education alone, he started an era of cultural conquest of the Indian people. 
Afraid of the possible dangerous results of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the people. Macaulay and his co-workers chose to favour a select 
class of Indians and train them on Western ideas not with a view to help them 
develop into self-reliant and patriotic Indians, but as Macaulay himself said, to 
form a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour but English iu taste, in 

opinions, in morals and in intellect. Contemporaneous records of those days 
disclose a lamentable lack of knowledge of our masters of the greatness of 
India’s past civilisation. They indeed portrary a remarkable over-emphasis on 
the so-sailed virtues of Western culture and an unconcealed contempt for everything 
Indian. What we deplore is not that the gate of Western knowledge was thrown 
open to Indians, but that such knowledge was imported to India at the sacrifice 
of our own cultural heritage. What was needed was a proper synthesis between 
the two systems and not neglect, far less destruction of the Indian base. India’s 
chequered history amply demonstrates that during a period when many of the 
European countries remained steeped in ignorance and barbarity, our great seers, 
savants and sages, backed by royal support, had attained an intellectual eminence 
which might well be the envy of any highly civilised nation. In this country was 
dcyelc^ed a state of society whish encouraged not merely scholastie learning, 
philosophy and religion, but also art, architecture, medicine, science, astronomy and 
engineering. Education must be nourish^ by ideas and thoughts consistent with 
the traditions of the country which it claims to serve. Tbe sustaining force of 
Western education in India was chiefly the glamour of State service. Education 
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was encouraged not for its own sake but for opening avenues of employment 
essential for the successful functioning of a bureaucratic machinery. 

I have no desire to trace here the growth of the educational system in India 
in detail. Macaulay’s prophecy was partially falsified by the results that followed 
its adoption. The national consciousness of educated Indians could not be 
suppressed and far from being blind supporters of alien rule, they themselves 
became the torch-bearers of revolt. The education of the masses was neglected in 
a manner unprecedented in the history of any civilised administration. The 
educational system failed to serve the real needs of India and its defects were 
soon manifest to patriotic Indians. Attempts have no doubt been made from time 
to time to introduce far-reaching changes into the educational system in accordance 
with the needs and aspirations of the people. In the field of higher teaching and 
research, in arts snd science, it has been demonstrated that the power of original 
thinking of Indian scholars has not been extinguished and they are capable of 
holding their own against any foreigner. Partial success has been achieved in 
some spheres of thought and activity but a general dissatisfaction is evident 
suggesting a thorough over-hauling of the entire system. 

The problem of education can never he fully solved iu a manner acceptable 
to self-respt cting Indians until and unless it is left in the hands of a government 
representing the national will and freed from foreign domination. We move indeed 
in a vicious circle. Without education properly outlined and directed we cannot 
attain our freedom. Without freedom and full control over oiir own destinies, we 
cannot reshape our educational policy entirely according to our will and require- 
raeuts Ko long as the present situation continues, however, it is obvious we have 
to make the best use of the existing machinory and by constant efforts and 
agitation secure changes and improvements which will bring ns as near our goal 
as possible. Acceptance of our national languages as the mt dia of instruction and 
examination up to the highest standard is a fundamental condition which has yet 
to be fulfilled. You have rightly adopted this course in developing your activities. 
Each province has its own major language and this should be accented in its own 
educational sphere. If there is another language which has a substantial number 
of adherents, this may also receive recogniiion under suitable conditions, although 
the multiplicity of languages within the same provincial zone may lead to obvious 
complications. A bureau should be set up in each province under the supervision 
of well trained scholars and working in close co-oporation with Government and 
Universities, it should uadertakc the preparation of books in all subjects of study 
in the provincial language. A working knowledge of English at the post-elementary 
stage is sufficient for our ordinary purposes except in the case of that limited 
number of scholars who may choose to study the English language and literature 
as part of their academic training. 8imilarly a working knowledge of Hindi is 
essential so that direct contact among peoples of different provinces may be main¬ 
tained. The study of different subjects has to be re-organised in a manner suited 
to the conditions of our country. Subjects like History, Economics and Social 
Science have to bo dealt with in relation to Indian environments. With regard to 
Science which knows no geographical boundaries, the nomenclature should not be 
divorced from what is in use iu other parts of the world, for only thus can we 
keep ourselves in touch with world-progress, and retain contact with co-workers 
outside our own sphere of activity. 

While we cannot but emphasise the well-equipped libraries and laboratories, 
seminars and museums in any system of national education, we have to keep down 
unnecessary expenditure on buildings and hostels. In a poor country such as ours 
we should aim at minimising expenditure in every possible manner so that money 
thus released may be utilised for the progressive expansion of education. The 
conditions of living and training of our alumni should be such as to render it 
possible for them on the termination of their studies to identify themselves without 
any pang with the environments amidst which they had been previously accustomed 
to live. Nothing is more ruiuous to the cause of our country’s progress than to 
create a separate class of so-called educated Indians, entirely out of touch in 
outlook and mode of living with the vast millions of their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen to whose service they must dedicate their lives. 

Education can hardly be separated from the social and economic surroundinga 
of the people. While those respousible lor imparting education cannot guarantee 
employment to all students, the system should be so regulated that the training 
given is a help and not a hindrance to them in their atruggls for existence. For 
this reason education must be many-sided and institutions of various types must 
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grow up so as to train people in manifold directions suited to the economic and 
industrial progress of the country. It is in this sphere that a National Government 
will deem it a supreme duty to co-ordidate effectively the activities of academic 
institutions with trade, commerce, agriculture and industry. There can be no clash 
of interests among these agencies only if all strive to achieve one ultimate end— 
the service of the nation as a whole. 

Relation between teacher and student must be such as between father and 
son. It is only by the fulfilment of this condition that a correct standard of 
education can be maintained and its objects properly fulfilled. Obedience that 
grows out of spontaneous^'loyalty and affection is permanent; enforced discipline 
born of the fear of rules or roda fails to mould the character of the students. 
Your basic concept of Guiukula—the home of the teacher—is a gift of the ancient 
Indian mind and has seldom penetrated into the mtificial atmosphere of residential 
schools, coj'ied from the Western pattern in many parts of India. An Indian 
Gnrukula cannot separate education from the mainsprings of Indian Dharma^ 
interpreted in its broadest sense. The heritage that belongs to an Indian youth 

must be clearly and boldly held before his mind’s eye. The eternal value of the 

teachings of the atjcient seers must be ex])lained to him—not for lowering his vision 
or choking his spirit of inquisitiveness, but for making him judge for himself their 
fundamental values. Civilisation in our society meant progressive socialisation of our 
lives by developing all the finer feeling which helped ns to realise onr own selves 
in others and other in our own selves This is why our social life had been domi¬ 
nated more by moral consciousness rather than political. If to-day we suffer from 
divisions and distrnptions, the fault lies with those interpreters who for historical 
reaso»»8 clung to forms and practices and narrowed the base of the original struc¬ 
ture of our society striking at the root of service and equality, so manifest in the 
teachings of our ancietit seers. Pride h\ one’s national heritage such as ours which 
transcends all barriers of ra(3e and creed must be implanted in the heart of onr 

youth, for by this alone will he shake off an inferiority complex and lack of self- 

confidence, fatal to the cause of our progress. We claim that instead of turning 
westwards we can rebuild our society fundamentally on onr own model. In a 
country such ns ours with people following different religions and faiths, we must 
so adjust our movements as to permit full scope for intellectual and cultural deve¬ 
lopment to all essential units, each remaining loyal to its creed, helpful and trust¬ 
ful of each other, and all owing allegiance to the imperishable spirit of the Indian 
unity. 

To-day the world is faced with a crisis unknown in the history of human 
civilisation. Western civilisation has failed to give the world peace and freedom. 
Inspite of material advaruenietit and scientific and industrial progress, the ruling 
classes in Europe were dominated by the triple forces of power, prestige and poss¬ 
ession. The future happiness of the world will depend on tlie outlook of the men 
who control the destinies of the stronger and the more powerful nations. What¬ 
ever lip-sympathy they may pay to the doctrine of equality, democracy and free¬ 
dom, if in their actions they allow themselves to be dominated by a policy of 
aggression and exploitation of weaker or less fortunate countries, they can never 
hope for the inauguration of a better world-order. The future of the world lies 
in a federation of free countries where each will have the scope of developing its 
national life in accordance wih its best ideals and traditions. If this goal is accep¬ 
table to all, the educational system in all parts of the world must be so moulded 
as to encourage the growth of correct international behaviour and understanding. 
Among the fundamental moral qualities, man must have a deep concern for the 
good life of his fellows. Every person should be given a fair chance of growing up 
in mind and body and making the best of his natural faculties. He must 
have a sense of social responsibility and the will to sink his personal interests and 
that of bis class in the common good He must be a man of independent judg¬ 
ment, respect the individualities of others and be tolerant to opinions in conflict 
with his own. He should realise that he has responsibility not only as a citizen 
of his own country but also as a citizen of the world, that there must be equal 
justice for all, that Government should be based on general good-will and support 
rather than on brute force. 

One of the urgent problems confronting us is replanning of a system of 
national education suited to our needs and aspirations. We do not yet know when 
political conditions will permit us to give effect, to such a reformed scheme. But 
this must form a major part of post-war reconstruction. We should lose no time 
in setting up a competent machinery, fully representative of alt interests, which 
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should explore the lines of our future educational programme. The matter will 
not be an easy one. Problems relating to languages, traditions, needs of different 
communities, and employment will require the closest examination. The aim of 
education has to be defined with clearness and precision. Briefly put, our object 
should be to develop every Indian child as completely as possible so that he may 
feel himself consciously at one with his community, share in its traditions of the 
past, its life and action in the present and its aspirations and responsibility for 
the future. A vast country like India will present problems peculiar to parti¬ 
cular provinces. Our aim should bo to inculcate in the mind of every child a 
passionate loyalty to the spirit of Indian unity and so to regulate his daily work 
that he may become aware that what be is doing is for the advancement of his 
nation and through his nation of humanity at large. 

Your great institution will contribute in no small degree to the solution of 
the Indian educational problem. Regimentation of rules and adoption of a 
rigid pattern in the sphere of education virtually give it a death blow. They strike 
at the root of its life and lead to deadly stagnation. Yon have demonstrated that 
education in this country can be organised by a correct synthesis between the 
fundamental aspects of Indian civilisation and the true requirements of a scientific 
age. The influences for the good which alone can save human civilisation from the 
destructive forces of an arrogant and selfish materialism have been steadily 
nurtured by you inspite of grave obstads. In the task of reconstrution of Indian 
society you are bound to play a dominant part and your experiences will influ¬ 
ence in no small measure the future course of educational policy and administra¬ 
tion in this country. India amidst all her diversiues present a unity of thought 
and action which is indeed remarkable. Inspite of political bondage we have been 
able to keep our heads erect because of tljc inherent power of assimilation that the 
Indian mind has shown itself eapal)lc of. 'I'he aim of our culture has been the 
complete realisation of life. Nature, man and God make for life entire knowledge; 
and service and love are the materials which go to the making of man complete. 
In the firm belief that the cause of Indian advancement is just, and lighteous, and 
standing at the foot of the Himalayas and near the Holy River tlmt have from 
time immemorial witnessed the mighty <*areer of Indian civilisation, which no alien 
Power can crush, let us draw inspiration from the Glorious Past, sustain fortitude 
and strength to face the trials and tribulations of the riesent and fearlessly con¬ 
tribute our humble share in the re-building of a free and united India of the 
Future. Let us gather in our own the voices of India’s oppressed millions and 
proclaim in the words of our beloved Poet our determination to march along the 
path of truth and justice and to consider no saciifice, no preparation too great for 
the emancipation of our Motherland : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high : 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection : 

Where the "clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 
Band of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake P* 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ardesbir DalaPs Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
Ardeshir Rustomji Dalai, Kt., I.o.s. (Retd.) at the Osmania University 
Convocation held at Hyderabad (Deccan) on the 19th. March 1943 :— 

May I begin by expressing my keen appreciation of the great honour His 
Exalted HighnesB and the authoritieB of the University have done me by inviting 
me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 1 do not claim to have made any 
special study of educational problems or to nave achieved any such distinction in 
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the realms of science, literature or politics as to entitle me to the compliment you 
have paid me. 1 would request you therefore to bear my limitations in mind and 
extena your indulgence to me if my address does not come up to the very high 
standard which my distinguished predecessors have set. 

In the Osmania University you set out to do, and have already succeeded in 
doing something that is unique in the educational annals of this country. Appre¬ 
ciating the defects inseparable from a system of education through the medium of 
a foreign language, such as the strain on the students' memory, the stifling of 
originality and the unbridgeable gulf created between the educated classes and the 
mass of the population, you have with a vision and a courage woithy of admira¬ 
tion, founded a University imparting education through the medium of Urdu, At 
the same time, through yoiii’ Bureau of Translation with its large staff of highly 
qualified translators, you have succeeded in translating the greater part of the books 
embracing practically the whole range of university studies and have thus not only 
freed the students from the shackles of a foreign language but have contributed a 
great deal to the advancement of Urdu language and literature. 

His Exalted Highness, whose name this University bears and who through 
the foundation of this University has rendered a unique service to the cause of 
education not only in his own State but throughout India, has afiirmed in the 
charter founding the University that his purpose was “the inauguiiKiou of a Univer¬ 
sity in the State in which the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In addi¬ 
tion to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training 
of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjj cts.’^ The progress 
of the University since its foundation indicates that this purpose iri being fulfilled. 

To the late Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur, known to his friends in 
British India as Hir Akbar Hydari, whose death we so deeply mourn, this University 
owes a great and abiding debt. It was his vision, courage and foresight which enabled 
the Osmania University to be founded on the present lines and to reach the stature 
to which it has arrived today. When as Secretary in the Education Department in 
1917, Sir Akbar Hydari submitted the memorandum to His Exalted Highness which 
led to the inauguration of the University, he took the first step on the path which 
will enable this country to find its true place in the commonwealth of culture. You 
have not only made the attainment of culture easy and i)letteaut for the student but 
have put him in a [) 08 ition of vantage to disseminate it among the mass of the 
population in their own mother-tongue through adult education classes, popular lec¬ 
tures and the like. 

Another feature of your University which, though not unique, is almost equally 
important, is that it is a residential and teaching as well as an examining body. 
With reference to this.I cannot do better than quote the following words of Cardinal 
Newman, written nearly a century ago : “I protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had 
to choose between a so-called university which dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in 
a wide range of subjects and u university which had no professors and examinations 
at all but merely brought a number of young men together for three or four years 
and then sent them away, if 1 were asked which of these two methods was a better 
discipline of the intellect, which of the two courses was the more successful in 
training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend to posterity. I have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
that university which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun,*^ Your University combines the 
advantages of a residential and teaching as well as an examining university and 
there can be no question to my mind uiat it is the best type of university suited 
to your local conditions. The insistence on compulsory residence which enables the 
full advantages of a corporate life, of the contact of mind with mind both of 
students as well as teachers to be attained, is another gratifying feature. I also note 
that special provision is made for the education of women in the University up to 
the Masters Degree in Arts, ticieuce and Education and that facilities are provided 
for their corporate residence. 

It redounds greatly to the credit and honour of your gracious sovereign that he 
transcended the narrow conception of a sectarian university and founded an institu¬ 
tion which throws open its portals to all the youth of Hyderabad irrespective of 
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caste or creed in accordance with the catholic ideals of a true university. This 
principle of toleration, this synthesis of cultures, is expressed even in the architec¬ 
ture of your stately buildings, which are the realisations in stone of the inspirations 
of your gifted architect, Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur and of M. Jasper. The 
harmonious fusion of the Ajanta and the Moghul styles in the design of your buil¬ 
dings is a symbol and an object-lesson. It is a symbol of the mutual love and good¬ 
will of the two great communities, Hindus and Muslims, who compose the popula¬ 
tion of the State, and of the tradition of tolerance established and cherished by the 
Rulers of the Asaf Jahi dynasty, it is an object lesson of permanent value to all 
those who enter its portals to enrich those traditions and to foster those feelings of 
love and brotherhood among all communities. 

i must congratulate the authorities of the University on the scheme of exten¬ 
sion and extra-mural lectures which they have organized. Among those who have 
delivered the extension lectures, I find the distinguished names of philosophers, 

poets, scientists and statesman. To have listened to Rabindranath Tagore, Muhammad 
Iqbal or U. V. Raman is in itself a liberal education. 

Your extra-mural activities enable you to carry the light of learning to the 

forum and the market-place and to share with your less fortunate brothers some of 
the benefits of higher education. 

In pursuance of the aim of the founder to achieve a harmonious blend of 
ancient and modern culture, you are actively promoting studies and research in 
oriental languages, Sanskrit as well as Arabic. The Dairat-ul-Maarif which carries 
on the work of editing and publishing rare Arabic manuscripts has won internatio¬ 
nal reputation for itself. It is this harmonious blend, this happy synthesis not only 
of ancient and modern culture but of Hindu and Muslim thought and spirit, the 
achievement of which should be the principal aim and crowning glory of your 

University. 

Synthesis in the spheres of literature, philosophy and science has always 

formed the hall-mark of Islamic culture. On the one hand, we have a chain of 
venerable universities which have carried out this task through the ages, thus the 
University of Cordova combined the thought of Islam, of Spain and of Palestine. 
The El Azhar University of Cairo united the cultures of Egypt, Greece and 
Arabia. The famous Nizamia University of Baghdad had perhaps the largest 

number of students devoted to researches in Greek philosophy. Plato and 
Aristotle Galen and Hippocrates were household words in Baghdad. The number^ 
of commentaries on Aristotle and Plato written by the alumni of the Nizamia 
could be counted by thousands. 

Another aspect of the gathering of these scattered seeds of knowledge is the 
way in which cultures and languages are formed. Thus it was the union of the 
spirit and philosophy of Iran and Arabia that has given us the glorious Persian 
language . and literature. {Similarly, the development of Urdu itself required the 
synthesis of ISanskrit, Arabic and Persian. That wellknown epoch of Persian 

literature which distinguished the Moghul dynasty was due to the co-operation of 
foreign emigrants and local scholars both Muslim and Hindu. Thus a literal 
prince like Data Sbikhoh could write a book on the harmony of Indian and Bufi 
philosophy and entitle it significantly enough the Majmu’ul Bahrain. Just as in 
the Dark Ages Islamic scholars kept alive the torch of learning and spread the 
wisdom of the East, enriched by their own original contributions, to all the 
countries of Europe where their arms led them until it was taken over and 

rekindled by the universities of the Renaissance, so let me hope that the torch 

of indigenous Indian culture, not Muslim nor Hindu but a true fusion of both, 
kindled at this University may spread light and lustre throughout the length ana 
breadth of India. 

No education can be universal in the real sense of the word which neglects 
the physical development of the students. From that point of view I cannot com¬ 
mend too highly the policy adopted by you of making some kind of physical 
activity compulsory for all students of the Intermediate, B.A. and B.Bc. classes as 
well as those of the professional colleges. The most important of such activities 
is that provided by the University Training Corps. The sad lessous of the present 
war have taught us, if any lesson were needed, the great value of physical training 
not merely as an end in itself but as a vital necessity for the defence of the 
country. Your U.T.O. consists today of more than three hundred students. I 
should like to see this number increased until not a single student physically 
capable of training is left out. Heaven forbid that we shoula follow the aims and 
i<mls of the Fascist countries, but there is no reason why we whould not learn 
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some salutary lessons from them and one of the greatest of those lessons is the 
importance of the physical training of youth from the earliest age. The Youth 
Movement not only in Germany and Italy but also in Russia is the source and 
fountainhead of their physical inight. If this country wishes to attain its rightful 
place in the comity of nations, it has to begin with the physical as well as mental 
education of its youth. May I with that end suggest the starting of Labour Corps 
in schools as a preliminary training ground for the University 'J raining Corps ? 

Speaking to an audience such as this, and on an occasion so important as a 
Convocation for the conferment of Degrees, I may be permitted to discuss briefly 
the aims of higher education in India today. Sir S. Radhakrishnan says some¬ 
where that, during the last war, a Professor at one of the Universities of Great 
Britain was asked what he was doing while the great fight for preserving civilization 
was going on, and he replied, “/ am the civilization you are fighting for T* He 
was right; for the universitit s and the men of light and leading at the universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and culture not only of a 
nation but that of all humanity. The universities jealously guard and devoutly 
cherish all that is highest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 
its unending quest after truth, beauty and righteousness. 

‘‘An intelligent man”, says Plato, “will prize those studies which resnlt in hia 
soul getting soberness, righteousness and wisdom.” At no other time in the history 
of the world was the need for these values greater than now. In these days of 
storm and stress, when the foundations of society are shaken and the very fabric 
of our civilization seems to be crumbling, it more than ever behoves the youth of 
every nation to cultivate these values. The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and tlie cultivation of higher moral 
standards ought to give to the students what has been aptly called 'the balanced 
mind.’ ^ 

‘The Dedicated Life’ of which Lord Haldane speaks in his admirable book on 
universities and national life, not only requires that the student should scorn delight 
and live laborious days but also that, living as he docs within the cloistered 
Bec.lusion of a university, he should avoid entering into the heat and strife of the 
market-place. There is no question on which more divergent opinions have been 
expressed by responsible men in the public life of the country than this—if, and to 
what extent, students while they are at the univerHity should play an active part 
in politics. Speaking as one who is neither a politician nor an educationist but 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the youth of our country, 

I would ask you to remember that the period of your stay at the university is one 
of preparation for life. When the pneparaiion is ended and you have passed out 
of the university, it will not only be your right and V)rivilege but also your duty 
to take an active part in all movements for the welfare and advancement of your 
country, and when that time comes I know you will not be found wanting. But 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance and 
the sense of proportion that would enable you to judge right from wrong and* to 
distinguish mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to rush 
into the active political arena would be injurious to yourself as well to the cause 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in the university is the virtue of 
restraint. The soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato speaks is in¬ 
compatible with violence, prejudice and intolerance. You should cultivate a freedom 
from these passions as well as from petty jealousies and party rancour, so that, in 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the know¬ 
ledge and culture, wisdom and virtue acquired during your years of preparation at 
the university for the service of your motherland. 

If in India today our political and social problems have become more 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit'of communalism is eating into the vitals of 
our national life, I believe it is partly because the universities of India have in 
some measure failed to achieve their object of promoting culture, and dispelling not 
only ignorance but passion and prejudice. It is from the universities of the nation 
that we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutual 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that compose the national 
life. And it is from the young men who leave these universities that we may 
demand a sane and balanced judgment, a just sense of higher values, a broad 
mental outlook and a universal sympathy. But “if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ?” A university will ultimately be judged by its 
success or failure in enlarging and liberating the mind of its students and develop¬ 
ing in them an outlook that transcends the narrow barriers of race, caste and creed. 
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One of the aims of the University, as laid down in the charter of Hifl Exalted 
Highness, is to give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. As an , indus¬ 
trialist connected with the management of a large Steel Works and brought into 
constant touch with men of science, I am naturally njoie interested in the scientific 
aspects of a university’s activities thaji in the literary ones, without in any way 
minimizing the value and importance of the latter. The progress of science during 
the last one hundred years or so has proceeded at an amazing, and lo some minds, 
an alarming pace. During that period, means of communication have improved at 
a faster rate than during all the centuries preceding it from the dawn of history. 
It has been stated that there is more power in a single modern tank than there was 
in the whole army of William the Conqueior ; that more metal has been consumed 
in the world since 1914 than in all the years preceding it. These rapid strides in 
scientific development have brought with them complicated problems in the social, 
economic and political spheres wliich the world has been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. Science has been blam<'d for war and inventing the 
horrible instruments of war. It is not science but the purposes to which science 
has been perverted by those in power which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent instruments of destruction, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and suffering. 

So highly have the potential energies of science been developed that it is within 
its power to repair all the havoc caused by the present war and within a few years 
to bring the world to a pitch of prosperity never experienced before, provided—and 
this is a very big proviso—the political and economic systems do not hamper its 
progress as they have hitherto done and the jealonsies and greed of men do not lead 
them again to another orgy of bloodslwd and devastation. The fact is that while in 
the realm of material science, mankind has progressed at such an amazing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made very small progress during the last two thousand 
years. The development of the physical sciences has thus out8trif>pcd the develop¬ 
ment of the moral and social sciences and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present war might excite the envy of Chengiz Khan 
and leave the primitive savage aghast with horror. It is this one-sided development 
of human progress which has led some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporary 
halt in the further progress of physical science. While totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our universities ought to devote a larger measure of 
attention to the moral and sociological sciences, to a truer interpretation of political 
economy and political science and to a closer study of such subjects as mass 
psychology. 

Your University has instituted the Ph. D. Degree in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Obemistiy, to qualify for which research for not less than 
three years under the supervision of University Professors is necessary. You have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff of your University, In view of the 
vastly increased importance of the subjects, may I suggest that the Ph, D. Degree 
may be given in Applied Physics and that a Faculty of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University? 

Rightly or wrongly, for good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 

scientifically developed countries which have highly organised industries which can 
hope to survive in the struggle for existence. The wonderful resistance of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 

possible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development since 
1928. Even before the war, one per cent of the national income of Russia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one third of one per cent 

by the United States of America and one-tenth of one per cent, by Great 

Britain. There were ten thousand Geolo^^ists in the country exploring every 

inch of its soil for minerals. Their labour has led to the vast development 

of the mining and metallurgical resources of Russia which has enabled it 

to survive such mighty blows to its heavy industries as the capture of 

the Don basin by the Germans in the war. ’Ihe lesson for India is 

S lain. It must embark upon an intensive programme of scientific and industrial 
evelopment if it is to attain the position of a great independent country and to 
maintain it. It will be the duty and the privilege of the young scientists who are 
being trained in your University to help their country to achieve this position. 
There is a tremendous leeway lo make up. India is primarily an agricultural 
country with sixty-seven per cent of its population engaged in agriculture and a 
bare ten per cent in industries. Though a certain amount of industrial develop^ 
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ment has taken place under the impeiuB of the war, it is small compared to the 
industrial development of countries like Canada and Australia since the war. The 
whole economy of a country which depends to such a preponderating extent on 
agriculture is unbalanced and unsouna. Such a country can never achieve a high 
standard of living. It lacks the amenities of civilization enjoyed by advanced 
industrial countries and, what is more important, renders itself incapable of self- 
defence in modern warfare. The average annual income per head of population in 
India as estimated in 19:^1 is Rs. 65 as compared with Rs. 980 of the United 
Kingdom and Rs. 1,387 of the United States of America. The absolute figures of 
income may have altered since then, but the disproportion is still as glaring as ever. 
Even in the field of agriculture which is the primary industry of India, due to the 
lack of scientific methods and the poverty of the cultivator, the yield of the prin¬ 
cipal crops is appallingly low, as compared with the yield in other countries. The 
yield of rice is 0M9 ton per acre as compared with lUl in the U.S.A, and 1’61 in 
Japan ; the yield of sugar-cane is l2 66 tons per acre as compared with 2006 in the 
U.S.A., and 54*91 in Java ; the yield of cotton is 04 ton per acre as compared with 
*11 in the U.S.A., and *23 in Egypt. Even for an advanced country like Great 
Britain it was estimated before the war that the application of scientific methods 
and research could nearly double the produce of the land. Under the pressure of 
the economic blockade a great deal of progress has been made during the war in 
the application of scientific methods to British agriculture. If that is the position 
in a scientifically advanced country like Great Britain, imagine the scope for im¬ 
provement in a country like India where scientific methods have barely been applied 
to agriculture in spite of the efiorts of Government and of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, and where the yields are so poor. Here is a vast field for the 
student of scientific agriculture animated by a desire to improve the economic 
condition of the rural population. 

I understand that the geological survey of this State has not yet been 
completed. A thorough geological survey of the resources of a country is the very 
basis of its industrial development and such a survey, which might provide a use¬ 
ful field of occupation for the geological students of this University, might be 
undertaken. 

The basic and key industries are the foundation upon which the industrial 
development of a country must be based. The first requisite, as I have observed 
before, must be a thorough geological survey for exploring the mineral resources of 

a region. This must be accompanied by an investigation of the power resources, 

thermal and hydraulic, as they provide the motive power for the running of other 
industries. Ooramunicatious require to be developed and the mining and metallu¬ 
rgical and engineering itidustriee, according to the resources available, must be 
inaugurated. I may bo pardoned for my presumption iu. touching upon these 

matters with regard to a State about whose resources I know so little. You have 

a Department of I'echnioal and Vocational Education, a Technical College, a 
College of Arts and Crafts and an Industrial Research Laboratory devoted to these 
ends. I was shown a building nearing completion which is to accommodate a 
Polytechnic Institute. All these developments show that you have the industrial 
development of the State prominently in your mind. The provision of the sum of 
one crores of Rupees as an Industrial Trust Fund out of which 

industrial enterprise may be encouraged, is a wise and thoughtful 

measure on which 1 must tender my respectful congratulations to 
His Exalted Highness and his advisers. You have already helped in 
this way to start a number of industries In the State. In the Singareni Coalfields 
you have a valuable source of power and in the Nizam’s State Railways you not 
onl^ possess a good means of communication but also a large industrial under¬ 
taking which could well be the source of a number of engineering industries and 
the means of training engineers and technicians to staff them. From this point of 
view may I emphasize the need of devoting the utmost attention to the subject 
of mechanical and electrical engineering in your Engineering College, so as to 
equip your students as thoroughly as is done in any other university in India. 

Regarding the consumption industries as distinguished from the capital goods 
industries, you have already a number of textile mills, sugar mills, paper mills, 
pharmaceutical works, etc. I have no doubt that under the guidance of your 
Government, these industries would be extended and new industries such as 
artificial silk, hodery, leather and oil would be established in the near future. 
Looking to the resources of the State in raw materials, there appears to me to be a 
good scope for the establishment of the two latter industries. You have a large 
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number of flourishing cottage industries, arts and crafts. I should very much like 
to see a system adopted on the Japanese model by whic;h cottage industries could 
be integrated to the large industries, so that some of the components of a large 
industry may be made in the villages and assembicd in central towns. For this 
purpose an extension of communication and of cheap electrical power to the villages 
would be necessary. 

With your permission I will turn now to a different topic which is uppermost 
in men’s minds and hearts to day. The world is passing through a crisis which is 
perhaps unprecedented in its history. It is said that we are witnessing the end of 
one epoch and the beginning of another. Many of us have passed not through one 
but two world wars. Well may some of us cry out against the hard fate of this 
generation as compared with the even tenor of the days of our fathers and yet to 
the strong of heart and spirit there is an inspiration and a stimulus to live in 
these days which our forefathers lacked. I am tempted to say to those who 
complain, 

“Rejoice whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given you for a priceless dower 
To live in these great times ana have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour.” 

To us in India, there is superposed upon the world problem, our own internal 
problems which are no less difficult and distressing. Of the many lessons which 
the world conflict teaches us, I would select the, following three : — 

(t) That unity is essential for safety ; 

(tt) That the day of the small states is passed ; 

(m) That a narrow nationalism is a curse rather than a blessing. 

Taking them up one by one, the whole history of the hectic period between 
the first world war and the second impresses upon us the need for unity in the 
interests of our own safety and happiness. The noble concept of a League of 
Nations was torpedoed almost as soon as it arose by the very nation in the mind 
of whose President it originated, because his country thought itself safe in its own 
isolation. Then followed the futile Kcllog Pact, the Locarno Pact, endless confer¬ 
ences regarding disarmament and the rising tide of encroachment by the Axis 
Powers culminating in the surrender of Munich and the crowning tragedy of the 
present war. At every stage it was clear that if the Powers had presented a united 
front to the aggressor, instead of each looking to its own fancied security and its 
own narrow interests, the whole course of history would have been changed. 

One has only to look around and see the fate that has befallen Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Albania, and others, to be satisfied not 
only that these small states have ceased to exist but that in the future they cannot 
be resuscitated as completely independent sovereign states, because the technique of 
modern warfare requires a degree of scientific and industrial development which only 
a few large countries can possess. The small states can therefore exist only by 
entering into a federation with others and by surrendering a part of their sovereignty 
for the sake of their safety. 

A narrow nationalism looking to its own interest regardless of the common 
welfare of the rest of the world led to tariff' barriers, unilateral trade agreements, 
managed currencies, frozen credits and the numerous devices of international trade 
warfare which ultimately resulted in open armed conflict. Such nationalisms as 
well as the imperialisms which thrive upon the exploitation of weaker and less 
developed nations must give place to the larger concept of a world federation. 

When we turn to India today, what do we find ? Have we learned the 
lessons wh eh the tragedy of the world war is impressing upon us ? Are we 
united in r^Histance to the Axis aggressor ? Have we laid aside our petty jealousies 
and narrow sectarian interests for the common good ? Far from doing so, India 
today presents a spectacle of discord, disunity and frustration such as it has not 
done within the memory of any living man. To young men like you on ths 
threshold of your careers in life, the problems that have to be faced, the future 
that is in store must present a spectacle at once terrifying and inspiring. Democracy 
or autocracy, capitalism or socialism, disruption or federation, unity or 
disoord, strife or peace, these are great and fateful issues, and these issues 
are before you demanding solution with an insistence and urgency which was not 
before the young men of my generation. Upon the courage, wisdom, foresight and 
toleration, with which you taclne these problems, will depend the advancement and 
happiness of your country for countless generations to come. 

A last and very pleasant duty still remains before me, and that is to offer 
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my congratulations to the Graduates of the year. You have obtained the hall-mark 
of the University, but may I remind you that vou have made certain promises 
to-day to the Chancellor in open Convocation. You have promised to pursue truth, 
to cherish virtue and to disseminate the knowledge you have acquired among those 
who have not had the same opportunities as you have. In all your future progress 
through life, whatever befalls you, remember that the honour and fair name of 
your University are in your keeping. See that the honour is never strained, that 
the name is never tarnished. In life, the academic degree you obtain today may 
or may not be of value to you, but the culture you have acquired and the character 
you have developed will go with you through life. It is not the certificate that 
will gain you the respect and confidence of your fellowmen, but it is by your 
conduct and character that you will secure them. 

q'he Osmania University will shortly be celebrating its Silver Jubilee. May I 
conclude by wishing it a long successful career of service to the State and to the 
cause of civilization and progress. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Address 

“One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought 
and action, worWs dedicated to the service of the Nation. The University is 
justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that freedom of the spirit 
which is True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to speak, Liberty to teach.** 
This remarkable observation was made by Dr. BiLhati Chandra Roy, Vice- 
Chancellor, in the course of the forty five-minute address ho delivered at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University held on the 13th. March 1943. 

In the course of his address Dr. Roy observed : 

While I have alluded to the achievements of the dilferent teaching departments 
of the University with some amount of justifiable pride, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that even well-intentioned critics have repeatedly pointed out our defects. 
Self-complacency should not blind us to our own faults, neither should we suffer 
from that ignorance which consists less in not knowing things than in ignoring 
things already known. The first defect pointed out by our critics is that the stan¬ 
dard of our examinations is low and continues to be low and that our Graduates 
fare badly in any All-India competition. Let us pursue this point of view and find 
out if the University is directly or indirectly responsible for this state of affairs. If 
the percentage of passes in any group of examinations is any criterion of the 
standard of teaching given by the University to our students, I need only point 
out that during the year under review four of them obtained their Ph. D., five 
were admitted to the D.Sc. and two obtained the M. D. degree. Most of the exa¬ 
miners for these examinations were experts belonging to other provinces or countries 
and no question of favouritism could arise. 

But our friends then argue somewhat as follows : The Calcutta University 
has become huge and unwieldy, and it admits thousands of students for the different 
University examinations, the standard of which, on account of the large numbers 
appearing at them, naturally has fallen low. Mr. O'Malley, in hla latest book, 
“Modern India and the West,*’ has returned to this charge in the following words, 
“Funds required by the Calcutta University, for teaching and research work, in so 
far as they are not supplied by private benefactors or by the grants grudgingly 
given by a Government which the University did little to conciliate, could only be 
provided by the success of the University as a business concern, the presentation 
of a large number at its examinations and the ultimate emergence of a large 
number of them for Post-Graduate study. The implications are obvious. But is 
the charge of admitting an unusually large number of candidates to the examination 
Bustainable ? Is the number inorainately high compared with that found in 
other countries ? My friend and predecessor in office, Dr. Spamaprasad Mookherji, 
quoted some significant figures in this connection a few years ago. OaloutU Uni¬ 
versity serves an area covering Bengal and Assam except an area served by Daccg 
University. The total population oT the two provinces is over 65 millions. In thia 
area 5^ lakh pupils study in the Secondary schools, 36,000 read in colleges, a 
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proportion of 1:17, the corresponding figures for England were 1:12, Canada 1:3, 
Germany 1:9, Italy and Japan 1:10. Compared with these figures the number of 
candidates reading in colleges in the Calcutta University is not disproportionately 
high. If the larger numbers in other countries do not indicate a low standard of 
education in them why should it be otherwise in Beng?\l ? On the other hand, 
within the last 30 years although the numbers appearing at each examination have 
gone up 6 times, the average percentage of passes has remained the same. What 
remains then of Mr. O'Malley'^ assertion that this University works like a business 
concern, anxious to secure quantity at the sacrifice of on ility ? But yet the critics 
persist and point out the significant fact that in any All-India competition, Bengal 
students fare very badly, which shows tha^ our boys are poorly equipped and badly 
trained. Either the institutions are inadequately provided and their teachers are 
incompetent, or the pupils of these 1,600 schools come to them so deficient in their 
training in the Primary stages, that they are incapable of benefiting by the instruc¬ 
tions given to them. Let us concede for a moment the correctness of both proposi¬ 
tions ; personally I feel that our boys to-day show poor competitive merit and that 
both the factors are responsible for it to a certain extent. But if the boys receive 
defective training in their Primary classes, is the University responsible for this ? 
Whose duty is to ensure suitable and sufficient Primary education for our children ? 
On the other hand, if the Secondary institutions are not able to employ 
properly trained teachers it is because most of the 16,00 schools recognis¬ 
ed by the University exist mainly on their fee income; State aid, when available, 
is very me^re Most of these institutions are started and conducted with 
non-fifficial efforts and enthusiasm, and the vastness of the number is itself an 
indication of. the insatiable public demand for Secondary education. 1'he arrange¬ 
ments for training teachers are meagre; there is no planned scheme for providing 
commercial, industrial or agricultural education, with the result that every boy has 
to prepare for University education, whether he is suited for it or not. What is 
really wanted, to remedy this defect, is not the sudden curtailment of the number 
of institutions, so as to reduce the totality of pupils attending them—a retrograde 
measure quite uiisuited to meet the public demand, but to improve them by more 
liberal grants from the State on the one hand and to switch on a large bulk of 
pupils to others types of studies more suited to them. The problem of education 
should be approached as a whole, from the Primary to the Post-Graduate stages, 
adequate funds provided for them, and a complete planned programme be adopted 
and followed for a large number of years. And this problem is not peculiar to this 
country and province. Speaking of the schools of England 15 years ago, Mr. Fisher, 
the then Minister of Education, said, “The wrong things are being taught in the 
wrong way by the wrong people. But if so. who in responsible ? The culprit is the 
nation.” I am sure, as soon as the Nation in this country has an effective and 
conclusive voice in the matter, it will demand and secure a more effective form 
of Primary education, a well planned Secondary education sufficiently diversified to 
meet all tastes and talents, and a liberally endowed and co ordinated University 
education. 

This brings me to the next subject for discussion. Wo are repeatedly told 
that this University, although its activities have multiplied and expanded beyond 
recognition, such as would demaud the full attention of the authorities, are loath to 
part with power and desire to keep control over secondary schools, a control which 
they exercise very perfunctorily. But who, may I ask, gave this authority to the 
University ? The Act of Incorporation and the subsequent Statutes enjoined this 
duty on the University. This control, to my mind, was given in pursuance of the 
policy laid down by Macaulay, in his famous Despatch, that the Act **was to 
create a body of highly educated men, from which education will filter downwards 
ultimately to the masses.” Be that as it may, the fact remains that the University 
have always declared that they would gladly hand over the duty of looking after 
schools to a properly constituted Board. Barring my revered friend Sir U, N. 
Brahmachari, who is present here, I happen to be the seniormost Fellow present 
in the hall to-day. I have seen the working of the University in all its branches 
during the last thirty years and no one is more conscious than I am of the fact 
that the Syndicate, with its present duties and responsibilities, c.'innot do Justice to 
the task of properly directing the School education, particularly when the respon¬ 
sibilities are divided ; practically, the whole inspection is done by the Governmental 
agencies and the books are proscribed partly by the Government and partly by the 
University. In 1926, Sir Ewart Oreaves, the then Vice-Chancellor, urged that, 
both in the interests of the University and in the interests of the Schools, a 
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Secondary Education Board should be established at an early date. Since then and 
even from bebre that date, many fruitless attempts ha^e been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Secondary Education. I understand that a new Bill 
was introduced in the present Assembly and is now being considered by a Select 
Committee. The University have not been consulted on this occasion regarding 
the terms of t|^e Bill. But now, as always, the attitude of the University has been 
that a properly constituted Board should be established at an early date which 
should be an independent body, on which and on whose effective executive com¬ 
mittees, the University should have adequate representation, so that there may be 
continuity of educational policy and objective in the School and Collegiate stages. 
The Board should have sulheieiit funds to open up new branches of study, parti¬ 
cularly in the vocational line, which would relieve the congestion of the colleges. 
Lastly, if and when the Board takes over the conduct of the Matriculation exa¬ 
mination full compensation should be paid to the University for the financial loss 
sustained by it. I am afraid that so long as an educational measure continues to 
be a game of bagatelle of the prevailing political bodies, there is little chance of an 
effective or early result. 

The next defect that our well-meaning critics point out is that while our 
students get their distinctions in different branches of study, while the bounds of 
their investigation extend even beyond the geographical limits of Asia, while their 
enquiries are extended to whatever is performed by man and produced by Nature, 
they have not established that contact with the masses which was aimed at by 
those who introduced University Education in this country. Sir Asutoslu a few 
months before his death, observed, as a result of mature judgment and close 
observation, “The Indian Universities have not been able to take root in the life 
of the Nation because they have been exotics/’ One great drawback in our edu¬ 
cation had been that it was, and has been until recent years, given through the 
medium of English. Macaulay, who was the author of the scheme, aimed “at 
creating a body of Indians who would, among other things, refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country and by enriching them with the terms of science, borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the West, render them, by degrees, fit vehicles for 
carrying knowledge to the great mass of the population.” Sir James William 
Colville^ who was appointed the first Vice-Chancellor to give effect to this scheme, 
thus further expounded this point of view. “Those who first undertook the task 
of transferring the treasure of Western learning and Western science into the 
Oriental mind, had to choose between conveying instructions through the medium 
of the English language or through the medium of vernacular. They chose the 
first method which unlocks the whole treasure house but we must not neglect the 
other method ; on the contrary, use it more and more as occasion offers if we wish 
the education which we give to strike deep root or to extend over a wide surface.” 
One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought and 
action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation. 

The University is justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that 
freedom of the spirit which is True Liberty. Liberty to think. Liberty to speak. 
Liberty to teach. No votary in this temple, no alumnus of the University could 
take bis due share in shaping the New World to be, unless he receives the benefits 
of a well-planned moral instruction. It is unfortunate that in this country, a 
University teacher may be severed from the religious sympathies of the taught and 
must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or, if he discusses 
them, be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood. And yet how otherwise 
could a young man get that discipline which would make him a self-governing 
Being, not a being governed by others. If young men cannot govern themselves, 
what effective share can they take in the New Reconstruction of the world where 
there will be— 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom from Want 

Freedom of Speech 

Freedom of Religion. 

We hear now-a-dayi a greet deal about Democracy. It is not merely a from 
of government or a system of holding elections. It is denned as the principle of 
Freedom of respect for and assurance of human rights. The future l^ders of the 
country will be able to appreciate and respect this principle to the extent they are 
disciplined, self-governed, self-restrained and self-reliant. 
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Chronicle of Events 

July 1943 

Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Commons, re : India's food position : “There is no overall 

shortage of foodgrains.There is, however, grave maldistribution for 

which the responsibility is shared by all parties from the cultivator 
upwards.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery and Field 
Marshal Lord Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the 
I. A. F. who arrived in England for operational experience under the 
Empire Training Scheme. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Food Conference in New 
Delhi and was followed by Sir Azizul Haque, Food Minister. The 
Conference recorded the views of all provincial and State representa¬ 
tives regarding tho food situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, at the opening meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, made a statement re : his resignation as Chief 
Minister of Bengal. He made some allegations against the Governor 
and charged him with partisanship and violation of tho Instrument 
of Instructions. 

The Government of India’s decisions on measures to meet the 
food situation were announced to the Food Conference by Sir Azizul 
Haque, Food Member. The decisions inter alia were: Bationing in 
urban areas to be taken up in a progressively increasing measure 
and almost immediately. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s 
handling of the food problem, was severely criticized. Nine special 
motions were moved by members of the different Opposition parties. 

Mr. L, S. Amery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, said that the difficulties of the food situation in India 
were due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold 
foodgrains from the market. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee, 
“to resolve the Indian deadlock” was passed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry under the presidentphip of Chief Justice Ganganath. The 
Commission would consist of eight Hindus, eight Muslims, one Sikh 
and one Buddhist,—the members were selected principally from the 
Praja Sabha. 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 
issued a statement from New Delhi, appealing to the Government of 
India and Mahatma Gandhi to close “the dismal chapter of strife 
and ill-feeling” in the country. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, adopted a 
I 
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resolution profcesUng against the statement of Mr. Amery made in 
the House of Commons re : Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, 
was attacked with a knife in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session. Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Haque, Sir Asoka Roy and Dr. N. B. Khare, the 
three new members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, were sworn in. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All India Hindu Mahasabha, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay, 

Igt, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave details of India’s food posi¬ 
tion in the House of Commons in reply to a question whether he had any statement 
to make about the food shortage in' that country. 

Mr. Amery said : ^The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
shortage Of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat this 
spring. There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility is 
shared by all parties, from the cultivator upwards ?” 

Education in India was discussed in the House of Commons when Mr. R. 
Sorenson (Labour) suggested providing educational facilities for all Indian 
children within ‘JO years of the cessation of hostilities. He also wanted drastic 
reductions in adult illiteracy. 

Mr. Amery said that the desire for the edncationul progress in India was fully 
shared l3y the Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responsibility 
in this field was vested. 

In the House of Commons. Mr. S. S. Silverman (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, 
Secretary State for India, if he was aware that reports of whipping for offences 
arising out of or in connexion with poliiieal diHtiirb.tnces showed that in three 
districts of Sind alone 800 such penalties had been indicted during the past three 
months.—Mr. Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr. Silverman would 
communicate the source of his information he would make inquiries. 

- The Government of Madras passed the Matlras Potato (Dealers and Transport) 
Control Order: the Order to take effect from the Ist July. 1943. Under the 
Order, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
store for sale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Kodaikanal taluk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Control 
Order. 

2nd. The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by Mr. H. S. Suhra- 
wardy, Minister of Civil Supplies at Tiljala. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, at two public meetings at 
Penukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that he personally, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras in conjunction with the Central Government and other Provin¬ 
cial Governments, would spare no pain in improving the food situation in the 
presidency. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, and Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the 1. A. F., the first group 
to arrive in England for operational experience under the Empire Training 
Scheme. 

8rd. The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy’s Council (New Delhi), 
His Excellency the Viceroy presided. His Excellency the, Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the war situation . 

The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference, convened to consider 
the control measures placed by the Government on the cloth and yarn industry 
and trade met in Bombay, Seth Govardhandas Gokuldas Morarji presided. 

4th. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference discussed the Textile 
Control Scheme and before concluding its session in Bombay, passed eighteen 
regulations touching on different aspects of the Control as it affected the whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, and appointed a Standing Committee “to take all necessary 
steps to safeguard the interests of cloth and yarn dealers.” 

5th. The Food Conference which commenced in New Delhi, recorded the views of 
all Provincial and State repreBentatives regarding the prevailing situation and 
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their difficulties. His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Conference, followed 
by an opening speech by Sir Aziznl Haque, Food Member. 

At the opening meeting of the Monsoon Session of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, a statement on the circumstances connected with his resignation as 
Chief Minister of Bengal was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq.—He made some 
allegations against the Governor and charged him with partisanship and violation 
of the Instrument of Instructions. Mr. Huq suggested that the Governor might 
address the House and let the members have his version of the incidents.— 
Mr. San tosh Kumar Basil, Mr. Pramatha Nath Baneijee and Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed also made statements. 

A statement by Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, on the food 
situation, was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddiii. 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of order, involving constitu¬ 
tional and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up consideration of 
demands for certain Budget grants. The demands were in respect of those 
items of the Budget estimates for 1943-44 which were not voted upon in March 
last owing to the resignation of the late Ministry. 

General Sir Claude Aiiclunleck, Commander-in-Chief, addressing his first 
Press Conference (in Now Delhi), since he took over charge, commented on the 
great improvement he had noticed in the co-operation between the three Services 
in India and between the U. S. forces and Indian forces. 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
year not disposed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. 

In the Bengal LogiBUtive Council, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. 8. Buhrawardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of the 
Monsoon Session. 

8th. The Government of India's decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Conference by Sir Azizul Haque, the Food Member. 
The decisions, inter alia were ’.—Rationing in urban areas to be taken up 
in a progressively increasing measure and almost immediately. A merciless 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediately throughout 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal couditionB. 

9th. The Bengal liCgislative Assembly was occupied with the discussion of an 
Opposition resolution on the release of political prisoners. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

10th. F. M. Lord Waved addressing Indian Bevin trainees in London said : ‘T 
have spent some of the best and most pleasant years of my life in India. I 
have great love for the country and J hope in the new post, with which I have 
been honoured, to do something to repay the debt, I owe to India. I shall do 
my best.” 

11th. Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Association, speeches 
emphasising, the need for communal unity were made at a meeting at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta. The Nawab of Murshidabad nresided. 

Under the auspices of the All India Women's Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
at a public meeting of the women of Calcutta, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted strongly supporting the principles of the Rau Committee's Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succession. 

I2th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal's handling 
of the food situation was severely criticized, Nino special motions were moved 
^ members of the different opposition parties. Some, while condemning the 
Gfovernment'fl plans, put forward suggestions to tackle the problem. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah's 
Ministry sustained its first defeat when a counter-motion from Mir Bundeh 
Ali, Khan Talpur (ex-Premier and a supporter of the present Ministry) that 
the consideration of the proposed revised Land Revenue Assessment be adjourned 
till the next session was carried by 24 to 12 votes. 

18lh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 25 members took part in the 
debate on the food problem in the Province. 
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14tb* Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question in the 
House of Oommons, said that the prevailing difficult food situation in India 
was due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold foodgrains from 
the market, to larger consumption per head as a result of increased family 
income, to hoarding by consumers and others, and in many parts of India 
to ^e fact that methods whereby surplus supplies of foodgrains had in normal 
times moved from areas of production to areas of consumption had ceased to 
function or been seriously weakened. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a there day debate defeated, by 
134 votes to 88, a special motion by Rai H. N. Chowdhury, of the non-official 
Congress Party, which aimed at censuring the Ministry, and their handling 
of the food situation.—A similar motion by Dr. Nalinaksba Sanyal (official 
Congress) was defeated by 133 votes to 82. The Assembly was prorogued. 

15th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Goverment of India, addressing 
tihe members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, in Bombay, stated that he wished to see the country maintain a 
free Press even in wartime. He added that while he would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food debate on a special motion 
proposed by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt was continued. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, told a London meeting of 
the Institute of Export that the British traders *‘have got to face the fact that 
most of the world is going to be able to make for itself old staple goods on 
which we relied in the past and that we must concentrate more ana more on 
newer types of production and on our special experience in production and the 
installation of capital plant, on salesmanship, on reliability and prompitude 
of delivery, in fact on Co-operative Service to the needs of individual countries 
with which we have to deal. This applies in a special degree to India.” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the immediate release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee 'To 
resolve the Indian deadlock” was passed. 

17th. The Standing Finance Committee for Railways niet in New Delhi to 
consider the question of the lower gazetted service. No decision was reached 
and the consideration of the question was postponed. 

In a discussion with representatives of Indian public bodies at Durban, 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls visualized an Indian township with all amenities and 
also an Indian Mayor and - Councillors who would be elected by the residents. 
In the township Indians could develop along their own lines. 

At a meeting of the Sind Muslim League Assembly Party at Karachi, a 
resolution was passed recording its sense of complete solidarity and loyalty to 
the Muslim League both within and without the Legislature, 

18th. The view that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee, could alone modify the 
policy of the Congress was expressed at an informal meeting (in Bombay) of 
some Congressmen and women released from jail.—Undiminished confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was also expressed and all moves by other parties 
to rescind the August Resolution while Congress Leaders were in prison were 
deprecated as ill-conceived. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to the address of welcome, presented to him by 
the Anjuman Islamia, Quetta, said ; "Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to hear your grievances, difficulties and demands again and again. It shows that 
now there is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you feel and realise the 
position in which you are placed. You have begun to understand what you 
lack and what you need.” 

19th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected without a division a special motion 
by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt (Official Congress Party ) which charged the 
government with having failed to tackle the province’s food problem. 

Sir P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan President, made a vigorous plea for 
systematic industrialisation, self-sufficiency in the matter of food and educating 
the people on right lines, while addressing the joint session of the Travancore 
Assembly. 

Tbe Indo-European Oouncil met at Durban to discuss the possibility ol 
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forming a public utility housing company to promote Indian housing at Durban. 
No decision was reached. 

20th. The position of the handloom under the Cotton and Yarn Control Order 
was explained by the Textile Commissioner to the Government of India in a 
communique received in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The Commission would 
consist of eight Muslims, eight Hindus, one Sikh and one Buddhist, the members 
were selected principally from the Praja Sabha. 

2l8t. The Madras Rationing Order, 1943, embodying regulations for the rationing 
of articles, issued by the Government under the Defence of India Rules, was 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette. The order extended to the whole of 
the Province, 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a public 
meeting at Angul organized by the National War Front, observed : “Independence 
must be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won and not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put. In the 
present world struggle, India must herself be a valiant unit by making 
sacrifices of her men. Then alone can she obtain and retain independence.’^ 

22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee of the All- 
Parties Leaders’ Conference. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that he was communicating 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr. Sorenson (labour) 
that arrangements should bo made for representative Indian editors or journalists 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received the Indian Government's views. 

28rd. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders' Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In the Travancore Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-President referred to the 
important question of inflation and deflation and the steps taken by both the 
Central and Travancore Governments to deal with them. 

24th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders' Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to close 
the “dismal chapter of stiife and ill-feeling" in the country. 

The statement expressed the opinion : “Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
reconsidering their Resolutiou of August, 1942, and of making out the effort to 
bring a settlement between the conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put on their trial before an impartial Tribunal and 
given every reasonable facility to meet such charges as may be brought against 
them." 

In response to an order from the Government of India, Allama Mashriqi, 
Khaksar leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets. 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 

Nawaz Khan, member of the Punjab Assembly, declared : “There is not the 

slightest doubt that immediately after the Sikander-Jinnah ‘.Pact the Unionist 
Party in the Punjab was no more." 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha adopted 
a resolution protesting against the statement made in the House of 

Commons by Mr, Amery on the Indian food situation, and characterising 

it as misleading and adding insult to injury. The meeting was under the 

presidency of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee in Calcutta. 

26th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League was attacked 
with a knife by a visitor who came to interview him in Bombay. The visitor, 
who was a Muslim, was arrested by the police. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session with Sir Abdur 
Rahim, President, in the Chair. Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, Sir Asoka Roy 
and Dr. N. B. Khare, the three new Members of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council were sworn in. 

Replying to a question by Mr. A* B. Chattopadhya, Mr. N. V, H« SymoQB, 
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Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June S6, 1943, there 
were seven enemy air raids on British India and on Indian States. 
All the raid on British India were directed against military targets in 
S. E. Bengal. 

In the Central Assembly, the War Secretary, Mr. 0. M. Trivedi, replying 
to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai announced that Government would be glad to 
arrange for the discussion of the war situation at a secret meeting, when a full 
statement would be made by the Commander in Chief, if the President issued 
directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

27th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sardar Mangal Singh, Congress 

member for the Punjab, spoke on Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari’s resolutions 
asking for a revision of Government policy with regard to treatment of 
political prisoners and detenus. He described the treatment of prisoners of the 
1942 Civil disobedience movement, which he alleged was worse than that of 
prisoners of war in India and that of detenus in India before 1942. He 
supported the resolution. 

The Central Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 38, Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 
chari’s resolution, with Mr. Deshmukh's amendment. 

Raja Sir Maharaja Singh, expressed his desire to relinquish the office of 
the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State. H. H. the Maharaja 
accepted his resignation with effect for July 27th. 1943. 

28th. A Press Note stated: “In the publicity recently given to a Circular 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unions and Chambers 
of Commerce on the responsibility of labour leaders in the matter of strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid on the proposed Government action against 
leaders advising labour to go on strike without giving the necessary 14 day*s 
notice.’* 

29th. Mr. L. S. Amery told in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India were investigating the proposal that Indian editors, or responsible 
journalists representing all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. R. Sorenson (Lab) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
permission or made any attempt to write to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. Amery added: “Letters have, however, passed from time to time 
between Mr, Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but I am not prepared to disclose their number or conten‘8. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the first rending of Dr. Khare’s 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act 1943, so as to make it more effective in 
its application. 

80th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 

cowardly act on Mr. Jinnah and congratulating him on his providential escape, 

was passed. 

The Central Assembly discussed the situation arising out of the Pegging Law 
passed by the South African Parliament. A motion was carried asking the 
Government of India to put into force the provisions of the Reciprocity Act and 
take such other measures as were considered necessary. 

Slat. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
interview on his arrival at Karachi, observed : “The British people are anxious 
that the Indian constitutional problem should be solved and several M. P.’s 
have said that nothing would please them more than to hear that an agreed 
solution by the Indian parties is reported to Parliament.’* 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance, called the 
Bengal Vagrancy Ordinance, to give necessary sanction to the Beggars’ Scheme 
inaugurated by the Government of Bengal. 

A manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis (Calcutta) stated inter alia : “It is 
to foster the cause of unity of India that the Muslim Majlis has come into being 
on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans who have in their heart of hearts the 
interest of the Muslim community.** 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Sri Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Punjab, issued a statement from Lahore, in which he said : “The Azad Punjal) 
Scheme was conceived to protect the Sikhs from the communal domination of 
the Muslims. The Hindus have domination in certain provinces and the 
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Mualims have in others.But what about poor Sikhs ; they are in a majority 

nowhere. They must be protected from the present communal mentality of the 
various communities.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, iu the course of a statement to the Press in Bombi^, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

August 1943 


His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Legislature, said : “From the very beginning of the war I have 
done everything a ‘ man could do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together...It will always be a sharp disappointment to me 
that these four years of war should, for all that efifort, have seen us no 
nearer our goal.” 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindra N ath Tagore was paid at a 
meeting in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 2nd. 
death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to be the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Punjab Government offered additional surplus rice amounting to 
22,500 tons for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

The Bengal Food Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1943, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from the Province except under a 
permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P# Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministers and the leaders of different parties to discuss the food 
problem of the Province. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said : “The Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894•••has been recognized by the Government of India.” 

Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. P. R. Das. 

iBt. Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion 
of the “All Bengal Teachers’ Day.” A resolution was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognize 
teachers as an essential service by granting them dearness allowances and 
supplying then with foodstuffs and standard cloth on the same scale as govern¬ 
ment employees. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : “From the very beginn¬ 
ing of the war I have done everything a man could do to bring the Indian 
political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts as to the inten¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s Government regarding India’s future, to achieve that 
sufficiency of common agreement between the parties and the communities of 
this country and that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate 
claims of all that must be the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that 
is worth having, or that can hope for permanence.” 
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The Council o! State decided on the suggestion of the President, gir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, to send congratulations to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State, on his appointment as Viceroy of India. 

In the Council of State, the Home Secretary Mr. Conran Smith, replying to 
Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the Government were not prepared to disclose the 
nature or contents of communications received from Mr. Gandhi so long as he 
remained subject to the restrictions of which the public were aware. 

3rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the third reading of Dr. N. B. 
Khare^s Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar Sant 
Singh suggested that South African officers should not be placed in positions 
in which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever they 
were already in such positions they should be transferred. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pundit H. N. Kunzru’s 
resolution urging that Indian Commissioned Officers serving abroad be paid 
at the same rate as British Officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad be paid at the same 
rate as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army serving 
alongside the Indian Army. 

4th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Mr. M. A. 
Ghani’s motion for circulation of the Delhi University ( Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai insisted that there should be statutory safeguards 
that arbitrary powers regarding withdrawal of recognition of Colleges would 
not be exercised. 

5th. The Central Legislative Assembly, continuing the debate on the 2nd. reading 
of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill, rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-chancellor from 4 to 3 
years. 

The Council of State unanimously adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru’s- resolution 
recommending to the Government of India to represent to His Majesty’s 
Government that an Agent of the Indian Government be appointed in British 
Guiana and Trinidad to watch over Indian interests. 

In the House of Commons, rationing and price control in India was 
discussed. Mr. Amery told a questioner, tnat general rationing of commodities, 
other than food, was not contemplated. 

Mr. Li 8. Amery, replying to Mr. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons, 
said that the number of persons under imprisonment in India on May 1, 
for offences in connexion with the Congress movement was 23,286. The 
number of persons under detention, whether for a short or indefinite period 
was 12,704. 

6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. 0. Neogy’s motion for the 
adjournment of the House to discuss *‘tbe failure of the Government of India 

to make urgent inquiries on the deaths taking place in Bengal owing to 

starvation”, was ruled out of order. 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging the 

import of meat from the United States of America and Australia for the needs 

of the Defence Services. 

Mr. L. S. Amery told Mr. R. W. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons 
that he had considered the statement by 25 British missionaries in India, 
which appealed for an amnesty to political prisoners in India. 

7th. The two-day food drive in Calcuttai Howrah and Bally was started when 
house to house and shop to shop visits were paid by officers specially deputed 
for the purpose to ascertain available foodgrains stocks. 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was paid at a meeting 
held on the occasion of the 2nd anniversary of his death at the Senate Hall 
of the Calcutta University. 

Nearly a hundred men and women were signatories to an appeal for fresh 
efforts to secure a settlement in India. Copies of the appeal were sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, 
the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow and the Viceroy-designate Lord "Wavell. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay, adopted a resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to 
be the President until the cmestion of his resignation was finally consider^ 
at the next meeting of the Working Committee. 
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8t]i. The policy of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the formation of coalition 
Ministries was laid down in a resolution which the Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolution on 
the food situation, which stated inter alia : “The Working Committee notes 
with concern and alarm the steady deterioration in the food situation throughout 
the country. It records its opinion that this is due mainly to the thoughtless 
emphasis laid by Government on military requirements in India and abroad 
and its failure in properly coordinating its plans and activities so as to protect 
the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large,” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidii said in the course of a statement in Hyderabad : 
“Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and of the members of the Working 
Committee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and some 
conflict of opinion among the Congress workers who were suddenly left without 
a definite mandate or any recognized leadership, I wish to clear any lingering 
doubts by stating that no authority was delegated eithef by the Working 
Committee or by the All-Tndia Congress Committee to any individual or groups 
within the Congress to issue manifestoes or evolve new policies in the name of 
the Congress” 

9th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the food debate, Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Haqne, Food Member, described the difficulties and 
obstructions the government had to face. He said: “Unabated action has 
brought no safety through great difficulties in the first six months of the year. 
We have many difficulties today and we shall probably have more difficulties in 
the future. I oan assure the House that the Department for which 1 speak will 
spare no effort to solve these difficulties.” 

Bombay Congressmen observed the first anniversary of the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders. The Bombay Municipal School Committee 
had declared a holiday and therefore all municipal schools remained closed, 
A large number of high schools and college too were closed. 

The Labourite Member of Parliament Mr, Reginald Sorenson, at a meeting 
organised by the India League ( in London ) on the anniversary of the impri¬ 
sonment of Congress leaders, declared, “We should be seeking every means to 
reopen negotiation with the Indian leaders and change the atmosphere in 
India.” 

lOtb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, explained the transport aspect of the food problem, when the Assembly 
resumed the debate on Ihe food situatioq. 

Mr. Louis Fischer, the writer, speaking at a rally of the India League of 
America (in New York ) on the anniversary of the arrest of Congress leaders, 
said that F. M. Wavell^s arrival in India in October could be made the occasion 
of an easy settlement of the Indian problem. Nationalists wanted nothing 
more than an Indian nationalist government with limited function which 
would collaborate with the United Nations and help win the war, “Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any other Indian leader is asking the British to quit during 
the war,” 

11th. Gen. Smuts declined to receive a deputation from the South African Indian 
Congress, which desired to submit to him the resolutions adopted at their 
meeting. 

In response to a request from the Bengal Government the Sind Government 
deputed Mr, K. K. Framji, Executive Engineer, Bind P. W. D. to proceed to 
Calcutta to advise the Bengal Government regarding the closing of breaches in 
the Damodar River, 

12tb, The Council of State discussed the food situation. 

In the Council of State, the Commander in-chief, replying to a question, said 
that the cost of maintaining prisoners of war in India amounted to Rs, 1,512 
lakhs in the last three years. The entire expenditure was being borne by 
His Majesty’s Government, 

18th. In the Council of State, Sir J. F. Srivastava, Food Member, made an appeal 
to the public and Provincial Governments for co-operation in solving the rood 
problem* 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the War Injuries (Compensation 

2 
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Insurance ) Bill introduced by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Government of India. 

14th. The representation made by the Calcutta University for a grant of Rfl. 
1,75,000 for paying dearness allowances to University employees was turned 
down by the Bengal Government. 

In the Council of State Sir David Devadoss, who presided in the absence of 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy (President) said that he could not admit Mr. V, V. Kalli- 
kar’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the government to stop 
export of a large consignment of rice from Calcutta to South Africa.” 

Sir Mirza Ismaih in the course of his Convocation Address to the University 
of Nagpur, gave advice to young men to do all in their power to create a more 
friendly atmosphere in the country. 

16th. With a view to implementing the decision of the third All-India Food 
Conference, the Central Government decided to restore to the Governments of 
of Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from August 16, 194.3 the powers conferred 
by D. I. Rule 81 on the Regional Food Commisioner, Eastern Region, to pro¬ 
hibit or restrict the movement, transport, distribution, disposal or acquisition of 
any foodgrains or their products. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to a question at a Press Conference at Nagpur, 
said : “For the last 30 years we have been accustomed to the ideology of 
Geographical Unity of India and the Congress has been the strongest advocate 
of that unity but suddenly the Muslim minority, which has been asking one 
concession after another, has, after the Communal Award, come forward with 
the claim that it is a separate nation. I have no quarrel with Mr. Jinnah’g 
two nation theory. We, Hindus, are a nation by ourselves and it is a historical 
fact that Hindus and Muslims are two nations.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the Hindu Mahasabha was always willing to extend 
its. hand of co-operation to all who accept the four principles, namely, territorial 
integrity of India, majority rule in provinces and the Centre, residuary powers 
in the Centre and recruitment to public services on merit alone. 

16th. Additional Surplus rice amounting to 22,500 tons was offered by the 
Punjab Government for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Travancore and Cochin, among other areas, were to 
benefit by the assistance. 

17tb. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the Delhi 
University Bill, 

Dr. N. B. Khare said that the Indian Reciprocity Act would automatically 
come into force on September 1, 1943, 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, in his convocation address to the 
graduates of the Bombay University, emphasised that India was certain to 
be in the full stream and current or what was happening beyond its frontiers. 
He said that it was right that young men and women should ponder on what 
the future of India demanded. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for the War Transport, Government of India, 
had discussions with the Governor, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy 
and representatives of war transport and railway administrations about the 
transport of food, coal and other important commodities into Bengal. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy and Her Excellency Marchioness of Linlithgow 
arrived in Madras on a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sardai Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget Session opened. 

The Frontier Assembly passed all the six Official Bills including the 
N. W. F. P. War Services (Exemption from Qualification) Bill, the Ministers* 
Salaries (Second Amendment) Bill and the Speaker*B and the Deputy Speaker’s 
Salaries (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Muslim and minority representation in the 
University Services was discussed during the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill. 

19th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the second reading 
j Delhi University Bill and disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendments were accepted by the government. 

20th. The Government of Bengal decided to control from August 28, the prices 
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of rice and paddy throughout the Province, and to buy etocks in selected areas 
where a surplus was available with the harvesting of “aus” crop. All exports 
of rice and paddy from the Province were prohibited. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, thirteen more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill were disposed of. 

A statement from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, bitterly criticizing the India 
Government and Mr. Amery for refusal to disclose Gandhiji^s correspondence 
with the Home Department, was published in the Manchester Ouardian, 
Sir Tej Bahadur asked; ‘How can Mr. Amery be responsible to the House 
of Commons and treat Parliament with such scant courtesy. Is the Commons 
going to abdicate its ultimate constitutional responsibility.’’ 

21st. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill. Two of the amendments were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejected. 

The Calcutta branch of the All-India Women’s Conference in an appeal, 
said : “Anxiety is increasing regarding the fate of people particularly women 
and children who are to-day homeless and destitute due to famine conditions 
in Bengal.” 

The Bengal Foodgrains (Movement Control^ Order, 1943, prohibited the 
export of wheat, rice, paddy, jowar, bajra, gram, barley, maize, rahar and masur 
from the Province except under a permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University at a»special meeting of the University Court in 
Benares. 

22nd. A Press Note from New Delhi, said: “Since statements are still appearing 
in the Press that heavy exports of foodgrains from India, and from Bengal 
in particular, are continuing, the Government of India wish to state categorically 
that there is no foundation whatever for such statements.” 

References to the measures adopted by the Bengal Ministry to solve the food 
problem was made by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, the Premier, replying to an address 
of welcome by the Uttarpara Municipality. ^ 

28rd, The Bengal Ministry of Civil Supplies in a Press Note, said: “The Govern¬ 
ment of India has by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all orders 
of the Regional Commissioners, E. Region, under the D. I. Rules provided 
this does not affect any penalty, forfeiture or punishment incurred for any 
contravention of order made by the Regional Commissioner or any investiga¬ 
tion or legal proceeding in respect of such contravention.” 

H. B. the Viceroy accompanied by His Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow and the Countess of Hopetown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
from Cochin. 

24th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, when the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three 
being accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
Burdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
said that the Government relief operations were “utterly mragre and in some 
respects unplanned and unsatisfactory.” He stressed the need for a coordinated 
scheme of relief. 

The death occurred at his residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M. C. 
Raja, at the age of 60. He was a wellknown leader of the Depressed Classes. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Maulavi Abdul Ghani, after the War Transport 
Minister, Sir Edward?^BenthalI, had explained that the Government of India 
had no Trade Agent td make purchases of foodgrains and that no purchases of 
foodgrains were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 

25th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

The Council of State held a brief sitting, when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope inaugurated the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Government Muhammadan College at the premises of the College 
(in Madras) and declared open the Islamic History and Culture Exhibition 
organised in that connexion. 
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26th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Goveroment of India, met Sir K. 
Nazimuddin, Premier and other member of the Bengal Oabinet (in Oalcutta) 
and diecusBed the food problem of the Province. 

The circumstances under which Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung was externed 
from the Kashmir State were explained in a conimunicpie issued by Bis 
Highness’ Government. 

27th. In the Council of State, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government of India to obtain 
gold from H. M. G. and to discuss the sale of gold on behalf of H. M. G. 
by the Reserve Bank. 

28th. The Central Government’s accounts for June, 1943 showed that excluding 
periodical adjournments and the transactions of railways and posts and 
telegraphs expenditure in the first three months of the financial year 1943-44 
exceed revenue by Rs. 33-J crores against Rs. 29-§ crores in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Eleven relief camps with accommodation for a total of 9,000 people, have 
been set up in the districts 24-Pargana8, Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore to 
accommodate destitute people who were repatriated to their home districts from 
Calcutta in accordance with the decision taken at a conference of Ministers, 
Secretaries and heads of departments. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the Bengal 
Ministers and the leaders of different parties in the legislature in the Assembly 
House, Calcutta. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, explained the 
steps Government were taking to relieve distress in the Province. He appealed 
to the Food Member to arrange every possible help for Bengal from outside. 

29th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made an appeal to the people of the U. P. to come 
to the rescue of their countrymen in Bengal in a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the “Leader” Allahabad. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Cuttack, said: “The Government were rushing supplies to Balasore and Ganjam 
districts at the rate of one wagon of rice or paddy a day from Koraput to 
relieve these two districts.” 

Tho Executive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy considered the 
question of further facilities to practitioners, registered with provincial medical 
Councils for obtaining qualifications recognized by the M. 0. J. 

80th. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding at the 
inaugural meeting of the Natal Indian Congress, in Durban, announced : “The 
Natal Indian Congress founded by Mr. Gandlu in 1894 and resuscitated today, 
has been recognized by the Government of India which will discourage any 
attempt to create a rural organization.” 

In the Council of State, 38 out of 44 amendments to the Delhi University 
Act Amendment Bill tabled by the opposition, were disposed of. The main 
discussion centred on the question of communal representation on the University 
bodies and services. 

81st. Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah from Bombay, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya from Benares and Mr. P. R. Das, Rai Bahadur 8. 8ahay and 
Dr. 8. Sinha from Patna, 

The difference of opinion that had existed between the Governments of Bengal 
and Orissa regarding the supply of foodstufls from Orissa was removed and an 
understanding reached when Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Civil Supplies 
Bengal, met the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at the Oalcutta 
Secretariat. 


September 1943 

H. M. the King was graciously pleased to approve the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Thomas Rutherford, K.O.s.i,, O.I.E., Governor of Bihar to 
act as Governor of Bengal, in view of the serious illness of H, B, 
Sir John Herbert, G.O.I.E., Governor of Bengal. 
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The Orissa Government agreed to supply 4 lakh maunds of paddy 
to Bengal, to help the distressed in the Provinoe. 

Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President, A. I. States* Muslim League, 
at a Press Conference in Lahore contradicted the facts set forth in 
the Kashmir Government Press Notes, on his externment from 
Kashmir. 

Lord Wavell, speaking at a reception in London, said : “I know 
from personal experience how very great the contribution of India to 
the war effort has been. We should not have held the Middle East 
but for India.*’ 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas 
Butherford, Governor of Bengal, which said inter alia : “Government 
must accept full responsibility for producing foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. Arrangements must be made to obtain a steady 
supply from other parts of India.” 

For the relief of distress in Bengal, the Government of India 
asked all provincial and State Governments in areas where exportable 
surpluses existed to consign supplies offered by private persons or 
charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of 
Eupees as a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee 
towards the relief of distress in Bengal. Further donations from the 
Central Provinces, His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind were also received. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal 
Government was strongly criticized during a debate on the province's 
food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a 
prominent place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central 
Food Council at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and co¬ 
operation of non-officials. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in an official 
statement as to the nature and causes of the failure of food supplies 
in certain parts of India, said inter alia \ “Among those causes have 
been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of Burma imports, the 
withholding of some portion of their crops from sale......and doubtlessly 

hoarding by merchants.” 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, said in 
Bombay : The Government of India are making strenuous efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible considerable quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have every intention of 
implementing, as far as it is in their power, the recommendations of 
the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central foodgrains 
reserve.” 

Mr. J. W. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Australia) 
stated that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starviflg 
India, provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically 
waiting for loading on boats...Australia was ready and waiting. 

Itt. Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, speaking 
at a dinner party in Madras, saia he was convinced that at the end of the 
war India would be made a self-governing country. Beferring .to the food 
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Bituation he euggested, that import of foodstufifs should come from the U. S. A. 
and Australia. 

The Reciprocity Act, as amended, came into force on the let. September 1943, 
but being an enabling measure, it would be of practical effect only when a 
notification was issued, bringing it into operation against any particular country. 

2nd. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, vice-president, Bengal Relief Committee, in 
a statement said that he received a telegram from Mr. S. K. Mookerjee, director, 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Bombay, informing him that the company 
was prepared to provide a special steamer for carrying foodgrains to Bengal 
from Karachi without charging freight. 

8rd. A communique from New Delhi said : “In view of the serious illness of 
H. E. Sir John Herbert, g.c.i.e., Governor of Bengal, H. M. the King has 
been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of H. E. Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., Governor of Bihar, to act as Governor of Bengal. 

H. M. has also been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
R. F. Mudie c.s.i., o.i.E., o.b.e., at present Chief Secretary to the Government 
of U. P. to act as Governor of Bihar during Sir Thomas Rutherford’s absence 
in Bengal. 

A review of the events of the past four years was given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Member, in a war anniversary broadcast. 

4th. The Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin issued an appeal to his countrymen 
all over India, for contributions to the Central Relief Fund, inaugurated by the 
Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal. 

6th. In order to help the distressed in Bengal, and particularly the destitute in 
Calcutta as a result of food shortage, the Grissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to the province while the Punjab Government 
decided to hold a conference in Lahore on September 8 to consider steps for 
securing and forwarding food grain stocks.—His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow jointly donated Rs. 5,000 towards the cause, while Her 
Excellency in a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a joint memorandum to Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N. Sircar and Sir Jagadish Prasad, ex-Members, Viceroy's Executive 
Council, stated inter alia ; “We are presenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to him in dealing with a 

great calamity.“Government should immediately provide shelters where medical 

aid and food can be given to people found on the streets or wandering about 
in search of food, as also children who have lost their parents. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. 

Bardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Punjab growers to spare maximum quantities of food grains 
for those in need in other parts of India. 

6th. The facts set forth in the Kashmir Government Press Note on his extern- 
ment from Kashmir were contradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. I. States’ Muslim League, at a Press Conference in Hyaerabad. 

A “Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary” stated: “Every holder of a license 
under the food grains control order shall, on or before September 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addresses of all godowns used or 

f proposed to be used for the storage of food grains in respect of which the 
icense has been issued, and shall whenever any change in such address takes 
place, intimate the officer issuing the license about it within seven days. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, in an intervew in 
New Delhi, said: “Gur discussions with the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Orissa have been hopeful, the more so as I feel that the rest of India has at 
least awakened to the realization that conditions in Bengal need the utmost 
help possible.” 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, assumed the office of Governor of 
Bengal. 

7th. Lord Wavell speaking at a reception by the Welcome Committee of the 
Overseas League (Ix»ndon) said : 1 know from personal experience how very 

g reat the contribution of India to the war effort has been. We should not hava 
eld the Middle East but for India.” 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas Rutherford, 
Governor of Bengal which said, inter alia : “Government must accept full 
responsibility for providing foodgrains and other essential commodities. 
Arrangement must be made to obtain a steady supply from other parts of 
India and the quota allotted to Bengal by the Government of India, recently 
reduced, must be increased. The manner in which rice was sought to be 
purchased by the Benpl Government from the neighbouring provinces during 
the period of full trade was highly defective/’ 

At the plenary session of the Labour Conference in New Delhi, a resolution 
to set up machinery to investigate question of wages earnings and collect 
material on which to plan a policy of social security for labour, was adopted. 
Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour, Government of India, presided. 

8tb. “There is a very acute shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal and the next three 
months are to be crucial. The only way to tide over the situation is to get 
whatever grain one can have either by seizing, borrowing or stealing from other 
parts of India. This is the only method to save the starving millions of 
Bengal,” observed Sir .1. P. Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of 
India at a Press Conference in Lahore. 

9th. To facilitate the movement of foodgrains for the relief of distress in Bengal, 
the Government of India asked all Provincial and State Governments in areas 
where exportable surpluses existed to consign supplies, offered by private 
persons or charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government with instructions 
if intended for any particular organization. 

lOtb. Sir Jagadish Prosad, ex-Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a memo¬ 
randum on the situation in Bengal, issued in Calcutta and submitted to the 
Bengal Premier, urged H. E. the Viceroy and members of his Executive 
Council to visit Bengal and see how acute was the distress in the province. 

The Grissa Merchants’ Relief Committee, with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Orissa Premier, as the President, appealed for funds to relieve food scarcity 
in the Province. 

11th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member. Government of India, before his 
departure for Delhi from Lahore, said that he was shortly visiting Simla to 
meet the Punjab Governor and his Ministers to discuss steps to be taken to 
bring out stocks of foodgrains from Punjab villages. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi, said: ‘‘The Government of India 
have had under consideration for sanction the need for special legislation to 
cope with the large increase of fraud, bribery and corruption in connexion with 
government contracts and stores and the provision of railway transport,” 

12th. H. E, the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of rupees as 
a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee towards the relief of 
distress in Bpgal. Further donation of Rs. 25,000 from the Central Provinces 
War Committee, Rs. 15,000 from His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and a 
twenty ton wagon of rice from Highness the Maharaja of Sind were also 
received. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford accompanied by Mr. 0, E, 8. Fairweather, 
Commissioner of Police, made an informal tour of Relief Centres in Calcutta. 

18th. The Bengal Government’s decision to levy a tax on agricultural income 
was criticized at a Landholders’ Conference at the British Indian Association 
Hall, Calcutta, the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga presided. 

The Madras Provincial Food Conference concluded its deliberations at 
Trichinopoly, after passing a number of resolutions. Dr. A, Krishnaswami 
presided. 

14th. The Bengal Government’s Budget Estimates for 1943-44, were presented by 
Mr. T, 0. Goswami, Finance Minister, on the opening day of the extra¬ 
ordinary session of the Bengal Assembly. The Budget showed a deficit of 
7 orores 36 lakhs. 

The Minister said : “This huge deficit is due entirely to the burden laid on 
our revenues by measures for the relief of distress in our present 
misfortunes.” 

I5th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Food Minister, 
in a statement on the food situation in Bengal declared : “I claim that we have 
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done the best that wo could with the resources at our disposal and I believe 
that although dark and dismal days are Btill ahead, we are in a position to 
lace the future with more hope and assurance.” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 
introduced by Mr. T. 0. Qoswami was referred to a Select Committee. The 
purpose of the Bill was to levy a tax on agricultural income from lands. 

By 111 votes to 66, the Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected the official Congress 
Party^B adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the Government of 
Bengal to set at liberty persons purported to have been detained 
under Rule 28 of the Defence of India Rules inspite of the decision 
of the Calcutta High Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of 
India declaring the procedure adopted by the Bengal Government regarding 
detention as contrary to law and improper.” 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was strongly criticized during a debate on the province’s food situation. 
Twelve members took part in the discussion in which reference was made to 

the mounting death-roll in Calcutta and elsewhere in the province due to 

starvation and the misery caused by food shortage—Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, leader of the Nationalist Party, led the attack 

A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Hon. Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member to the Government of Indin, held a Conference in New Delhi 
with the Premier of the Punjab, Lt. Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Sir Chhotu Ram and Sardar Ealdev Singh. He discussed questions affecting the 
procurement of foodgrains in the Punjab for despatch to Bengal and otW 
deficit areas.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary published from Cuttack, the Orissa Foodgrains 
(Control of Movement and Transaction) Order 1943 : “Under this order no 

person can move foodgrains for transport from Orissa except under a permit 

issued by the Director of Food Supplies. 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food situation in Bengal figured 
prominently in the general discussion of the Budget. All Sections agreed that 
Bengal had a strong case for large and more substantial financial help from 
the Government of India. 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, in a Press Note, said inter alia : “It is not 
possible to keep open indefinitely government’s offer to purchase unmarked 
cloth and yarn in full hales from dealers who were not able to dispose of their 

goods by August 31, 1943.the Textile Ooramissioner, in consultation with the 

Ohairmaii of Textile Control Board, has, therefore, decided that no application 
offering goods to the government, which is passed or delivered by hand after 
September 25 will bo entertained.” 

19th. Dr. G. V. Deshraukh, m.l.a. (Central) in a statement in Bombay, suggested 
that Congress members of the Legislature should meet at Delhi on Novemher 7, 
to consider the food situation in the country and help in organizing relief. 

20th A Press Note was issued by the Ministry of Civil Supplies, Bengal, which 
stated inter alia : “It has now been decided that the rationing is to be on an 
individual basis, and separate ration cards will bo issued to each consumer.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an uproar during the conclu¬ 
ding phase of a debate on a Government demand for a grant of Rs. 3, 52,00,000 
for famime relief measures—the cut motions were rejected and the entire demand 
was voted. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a prominent 
place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central Food Council 
at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and co-operation of non-officials. 

aist. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. 8. Roy, leader of the oflicial 
Congress Party, referred to the complete disappearance of rice from markets. 

'Ihe Bengal Legislative Council concluded the general Budget discussion. 
While the opposition directed its attack against Government’s fo^ policy, some 
of the Ministry’s supporters urged that drastic action should be taken to stamp 
out corruption in the administration. 

Lord Wavell spoke on his task in India when be addressed the East India 
Assooiatiou at a reception in his honour in London. 
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22iid. Mr, L. S. Araery made^ the following Btatement in the House 
of Commons about famine conditions in India in a written reply:— 
“Besides the measures taken for the improvement of the food position in 
India os a whole, rationing plans are already in operation in Bombay Oity and 
some other large towns. They are to be extended to a total of some 70 such 
towns, including Calcutta, where rationing is expected to be in operation in 
November, Relief measures are in operation in Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the opposition staged a walk-out as a 
protest against the decision of the speaker, not to allow Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
leader of the opposition to make a statement on a speech by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy, Civil 8ui)plie8 Minister on the food situation. 

The Bengal Legislative Council deckled te take into consideration the Vagrancy 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

18rd. Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India, made the first official state¬ 
ment on Bengal food situation. He said : “My earlier statement as to the 
nature and cause of the failure of food Bujjplies in certain parts of India holds 
good. Among those causes have been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
Burma imports, the withholding of some portion of their crops from sale by 
50,000,000 peasant producers, and doubtlessly by merchants coupled with some 
clashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures of administra¬ 
tion.” 

The Viceroy-designate, Lord Wavell, receiving the freedom of the City of 
Winchester, said : “We have little of which to be ashamed in our dealings with 
India and very much of which to be proud.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department and the transactions of Messrs. A. H. Ispahani & Co, as sole food- 
grains purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed the main targets of 
criticism by the opposition. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal’s food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties. The opposition moved a special motion 
criticizing the government’s food policy and urging that the province should be 
declared a famine area. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of tho All-India Muslim-League, in an interview 
to foreign Press Correspondents, said : “Pakistan is an indispensable condition 
of any settlement in India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands for grants for tho Judicial 
and Irrigation departments came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, by 28 votes to 12, the Opposition’s 
special motion criticizing the Government’s food policy, was rejected. 

26th. Mr. Mrinal Kaiiti Bose, presiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Dnion 
Congress, in Calcutta said that the forces of capitalism released by war condi¬ 
tions had given a fillip to profit-making by war manufacturers and middlemen 
of all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who should have also 
benefitted, had little share in the prosperity. 

Mr. J. K. Mitter, presiding at the second quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, declared that the food 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only through the co-operation of the public 
and the commercial community. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
end with the passing of demands for grants for Agriculture, Education, Excise 
and some other departments. 

26U. According to an Official report received at Srinagar, seven persons were killed 
and nine injured as the result of police firing in Jammu on Sept. 24, Twenty- 
five police officers and men received injuries. 

Messrs. B, R. Reddy, V. Satyanarayana, N. Satyanarayan. and other members 
of the Touring Committee, appointed by the Working Committee o! the 
Andhra Mahasahha submitted their report on the famine conditions in 
Rayalaseema. 

27th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 128 votes to 88, rejected a special motion 
by Dr. Nalinakshaya Sanyal, (un-official Congress) condemning the Nazimuddin 
Ministry’s handling of the food situation. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India when he met the 
(Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay, said : "The Govern- 
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xnent of India are making strenuous efforts to bring to ibis country as early 
as possible considerable quantities of food grains from foreign countries ana 
they haveTBvery intention of implementing, as far as it lies in their power, the 
recommendations of the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central 
foodgrains reserve. 

28th. Mr. W. J. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture stated from 
Oanbera, that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starving^ India 
provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically waiting for 
loading on boats. 'Fhere was no indication yet from the U. K. whether ships 
could be made available. Australia was ready and waiting. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued after passing the Vagrants 
Bill. 

A Press Note said: “An agreement was reached recently with the Orissa 
Government under which that Government, in view of the serious food 
difficulties in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amounting to 
several thousand tons.” 

80tb. The death ocuired in Calcutta of Mr. Raraananda Chatterjee, Editor, "'Modern 
Review"' and '"Prahasi"' 

Dasara celebrations commenced amidst general rejoicings in Mysore, H. H. 
Sir Jaya Ohamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaj i of Mysore, held a special 
durbar in the morning at ‘Sajjee^ in this connection. 


October 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay—khadi 
was mainly sold. 

The Punjab exported 265,100 tons of foodgrains and foodproducta 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27. 

The Dasara Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly com¬ 
menced in Mysore. The Dewan President was in the Chair. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, ex-Promier, Bengal, in a statement denied res¬ 
ponsibility for the famine in the Province and demanded a Royal 
Commission to inquire into its causes. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, made a 
call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy and oflfer 
“whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again,” 

The Chinese Community celebrated the 32nd. anniversary of the 
Republic of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a series 
of Conferences in New-Delhi, with the Viceroy and members of the 
Viceroy’s Council on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. L. S. Amtery, Secretary of State for India, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter alia ; 
“We have ma^fle every effort to provide shipping and considerable 
quantities of foodgrains are now arriving or are due to arrive before 
the end of the year.” 

Sir J, P. Srivastava, Food member of the Government of India, 
opening the Pood Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention of 
setting up a Central Committee to advise the government on the 
country’s food problem. 

The Food Conference discussed the recommendations of the Food- 
grains Policy Committee relating to the basic plan for 1943-44, pro¬ 
curement operatfons and rationing. 

The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution pledging the determination 
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tion of the Princes and the Ruling Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory. 

Mr. Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, 
drew up a scheme for a national system of education to provide all 
children in India with basic education. 

Viscount Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in India, 

Lord Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants. 

Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government, 

purchased ip the Punjab Since September 6, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an open letter addressed to the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, made an appeal 
for ending the deadlock in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 

in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons : “It is esti¬ 
mated that between August 15 and October 16, about 8000 persons 

died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 
I have no reliable figures for the whole of India.” 

let. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, PicHident of the All-India Muslim League, in an Id 
mesflage (from Bombay) to Mualims said : “We have gone through and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small credit to our national 
organization—the All-India Muslim League. Recently remarkable results 

were achieved by the Muslim League organization in the various by-elections 
in Bengal and the N. W. F. P, It is obvious that today we stand more solid 
and united and stronger than ever before.” 

The Punjab exported by rail 265,100 tons of foodgrains and products to 
Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27 according to the statistics 
published by the N. W. Ry, 

2nd. Celebrations in connexion with Mahatma Gandhi's seventy-fifth birthday which 
commenced in Bombay were conBned mainly to the selling of Khadi. 

8rd. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Letters 
and Telegrams are daily pouring in from different parts of Bengal stating that 
neither rice nor atta is available, and the people are suffering from starvation. 
The price of rice in some places specially in East Bengal varies between 3 to 
4 time the controlled price of Rs. 20. The reports of distress amongst all 
classes of people are of an apalling character. The immediate problem is to 
supply foodgrains to the rural areas of the Province. If this is not done 
during the next week or fortnight nothing can save Bengal.” 

4th. The Dasara Bession of the Mysore RepiesnUalive Assembly commenced in 
Mysore in the Jagan Mohan Palace with the Dewan President, Prodhana 
Shiromani N. Madhava Rao, in the chair. 

Bombay contributed nearly Rs. 12 lakhs for famine relief in Bengal. 

6th« The Hot Spring Conference’s (New Delhi) recommendation was criticised as 
merely academic at a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Health. What 
was required at juesent in India was suflicicnt food and a higher standard of 
life, urged a number of speakers including Mai*—General Candy, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru and Col. Chopra. Sir Jogendra Singh presided. 

6th. Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Assembly, in a statement denied responsibility for the famine in the 
Province and demanded a Royal Commission to inquire into its causea 
7th. Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, 8. E. Asia Command, 
accompanied by a small staff arrived in New Delhi. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister, Orissa, who visited the rural areas 
in Puri district, in an interview in Cuttack, said : “The people have been 
reduced to bags of bones for want of food. Cholera, dysentry and fever are 
claiming many victims. 1 saw emaciated people falling down Bpeechless when 
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trying to aek for food. People were seen carrying small < loads of wild roots 
from neighbouring forests for their meals.’* 

The Mysore Representative Assembly discussed and passed four official bills— 
Bill for Prohibition of Beggary, the Trade Marks Bill, the Motor Vehicles Bill 
and the Electricity Bill. , 

8th. H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, in a broadcast on the food situation from 
Calcutta, made a call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy 
and offer “whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again”. 

According to a notification published from Cuttack, Mr. Biswanath Das, 
ex-Premier and Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party was disqualified 
from being chosen as and from being member of the Orissa Legislative 
ABsembly for a period of 6 years from August 28, 1943. 

The Maharaja of Parlakiraedi, Orissa Premier, in a statement quoted the 
pinion of Mr. C. C Ingles, Director of the Civil Irrigation and Hydro- 
Research Station at Kharakhavalasa (near Poona) to the effect that “it is 
quite possible to rid Orissa of its floods for ever by making the Mahanadi carry 
more water into the seas than what she now does and also by rendering parts of 
Chilka Lake quite dry”. 

9th. Mr. William Dobie, the Trade Union Leader, declared that the people of 

Britain wanted action to bring about a big change in India. “This famine 
sweeping India is man made”. 

10th. At a meeting of the Chinese Community in Calcutta, confidence in the 

ultimate defeat of Japan and the victory of the Allies was expressed, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 32ud anniversary of the Republic of China. 

Mr. P. R. Das, in his presidential address at the fifth annual session of the 
Bengali Association at Monghyr observed: “The foreign foe beyond our 

boundaries lack of food in the country, mutual discord, clash of interest, 

individual greed and dishonesty have brought misery and destitution to the 
people of a fair and fertile province. Bengal feels the pangs of a new birth 
that pervades the whole earth to-day.'* 

11th. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, arrived in New Delhi. 
He had a series of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and officials on the food situation in Bengal, 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar in a Press statement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal’s broadcast on the food crisis in Bengal welcomed H. E.’s appeal for 
whole-hearted co-operatiOn with the Government in their attempt to deal with 
the problem, which he said had assumed such grave proportioiis that “only by 
keeping it severely aloof from all party consideratious can we hope to be able 
to get at the real solution’*. 

Tlie Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Chief Minister, Orissa stated that the despatch 
of 400,000 mds. of rice promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
start from October 13, The delay was unavoidable due to transport difficulties 
and the fixing of the price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. 

At the Represen IatiVO Assembly, Mysore, a iiuaiiimous demand for the 
introduction of rationing was made by almost every speaker, when the fo^ 
problem came up for discussion. The Dewaii-President was in the chair. 

The Bengal Government’s Home Department in an order dated 8th October 
under Rule 41 of the D. I, R. notified, “ that any matter relating to the 
economic condition in Bengal, the food supply situation, relief and distress and 
civil defence services or organizations shall before being published in the Amrita 
Bazar Fatrika newspaper, till further order, be submitted for scrutiny to the 
special Press Adviser, Calcutta *’. 

12th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, in the second statement on the Bengal food crisis, said inter 
alia : “Since the recrudescence of shortage in an acute form we have made 
every effort to provide shipping and considerable quantities of foodgrains are 
now arriving or are due to arrive before the end of the year. We have also been 
able to help in the supply of milk food for children. The problem, so far as 
help fropa here is concerned is entirely of shipping, and has to be judged in the 
light of another urgent news of the United Nations. The Central Government 
of India has been actively concerned from the liist signs of possible daneers 
m the food situation.” ** 

Under the joint auspices of the Journalist Association of India and the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a resolutioa 
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coudemning the actlfci of the Central Provinces Government in serving an order 
under the Defence of India rules on the Editor of the Hitavada, requiring him 
to reveal the source of information regarding the report of resignation of 
Mr* Blair* Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, published in that paper 
was passed at a meeting in Bombay, Mr. B. G. Horniman presided, 
latta. Sir J* P. Srivastava, Food Memoer of the Government of India, opening the 
All-India Food Confei'ence in New Delhi, announced his intention to set up a 
Central Committee to advise the Government on the country’s food problem. 
The Committee would be representative of all important elements in India and 
he appealed to the public to co-operato with the Government in feeding the 
hungry and in securing full and equitable distribution of the country’s food 
resources* 

The session of the Food Conference was occupied with a brief statement by 
various representatives giving the general reactions of their Governments to the 
report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee. Some of the representatives pre¬ 
faced their remarks by a brief indication of theit domestic food position* 

H* E. Lord Linlithgow, addressing the Chamber of Princes for the last time, 
re-affirmed his faith and confidence in the Federal ideal and in the contribution 
Which the realisation of that ideal, with whatever adjustments might prove 
necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity and 
to the constitutional future of India. 

The Food Conference in New Delhi discussed the recommendation of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee relating is the basic plan for 1943-44, procure¬ 
ment operations and rationing* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr* L. S. Amery, made a number of written 
replies in the House of Common to questions about India, chiefly on the food 
situation* 

Madras City experienced one of its worst floods, causing great havoc and damage 
to property. 

IStb* The Food Conference discussed the recommendation of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee relating to price control, and expressed itself in favour of suen 
control. 

Mr* L. S. Amery, speaking at Birmingham, stated that ths Indian situation 
was being anxiously watched and that every measure necessary would be taken 
if, by the end of the year, the immediate difficulties had not been overcome. 

The determination of the Euling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory was pledged in a resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Princes on the Chancellor’s motion* 
letli* Mr. R. H. Hutchings, Secretfiry, Food Department, made an important 
statement on the Government of India's policy at the Food Conference* 
“ Government accepted the conference’s recommendation that statutory price 
control should be instiiuted for all major foodgrains in all provinces and similar 
control in increasing the number of non-agricultural commodities particularly 
those necessary to the cultivator 

17th* At the concluding seasion of the Food Conference, statutory control of 
major foodgrains in all provinces, urban rationing and procurement to be 
undertaken by the provinces were the Government of India’s three decisions* 

Sir J* P. ferivastava, Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
grains from 'abroad was already unloading at an Indian port and the second 
was expected to arrive at any moment. 

Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a Press statement, regarding 
Mr. Buhrawardy’s utterances at Delhi, said : “When millions are suffering from 
starvation and misery in Bengal, Mr. Suhrawardy, Bengal’s Civil Supplies 
Minister, with amazing disregard for truth, announced before the Food Con¬ 
ference that the price of rice had gone down in Bengal, and that rice had not 
disappeared from the markets.” 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, in a statement in Madras, deplored the political 
deadlock in India and urged the release of political prisoners and the establish¬ 
ment of National Government at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

A scheme for a national system of education to provide all children in India 
with basic education and to enable promising children to pass on to hi^h schoolsi 
universities, technical, commercial and art institutions, was outlined in a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, as part of the Government of India’s Post-War Reconstruction plans, 
and discussed by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
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The Viceroy-designate and Lady Wavcll arrived in NewiDelhi. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in a message sent to the Central Board of 
Education which met at Dehra Dun, said: “ I shall always be sorry that 
owing to circumstances outside my control I was unable during my Viceroyalty 
to inaugurate that broad advance towards the establishment of a national system 
of education which I had in mind before war broke out.” 

19tb. A request to the Council of the A, I. Muslim League to call upon all 
members of the League organization to dissociate themselves from the Khaksar 
movement was contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi said, in an interview at Lahore: ^At a time when the war 
against Japan is the immediate problem of India, British statesmen would be 
unwise if they do not revise their policy which has produced the gulf of 
bitterness between India and Britain during the last year.” 

Senator Clarkson, Minister of the Interior, addressing the Durban City 
Council, said : ” Indians are national citizens of the Union and as such are 
deserving all rights enjoyed by the European population.” 

20th. Viscount Wavell was sworm in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister of Development and Food, Punjab, on his 
return from Delhi after attending the Food Conference, said that the decisions 
announced by the Government of India met the Punjab’s point of view in a 
large measure. He thought that the grower need have no apprehension that the 
prices of foodgrains would be controlled to their disadvantage as the Govern¬ 
ment of India had agreed that if the price were fixed they would take into 
account the cost of agricultural production. 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India.—The Earl of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debate by asking Government whether they had 
any further statement to make regarding the famine Conditions in certain 
provinces in India and what steps would oe taken to relieve the situation. 

21st Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the House would 
debate the food situation in India in the next series of sittings but one. 

A communique issued in New Delhi, said inter alia : “Certain sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of the Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose the source of his information about a parti¬ 
cular article and in using the powers provided by law for enforcing such a 
request.” 

Mr, Amery, replying to a question by Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Congress) 
about hoarding in Bengal, said that the Foodgrains Control Order, which pro¬ 
vided for effective penalties for profiteering and hoarding, was operative through¬ 
out India including Bengal. 

22nd. During the debate in the House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants and the danger of disease. 

Forty-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased in the Punjab 
since Sept. 5, by Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government. 

A Press communique from New Delhi said : “Ten research students have 
been selected by a Ooramittee appointed by the Government of India under the 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of research scholarships 
offered by the Government of China as part of a scheme for strengthening 
cultural contacts between India and China.” 

28rd. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzrii, who returned to Calcutta from a town of E. 
Bengal, said : “There is incredible misery everywhere. Starvation is the lot of 
the people both in towns and villages, but rural areas are more seriously affected 
than the urban ones. The suffering of the villagers particularly of women and 
children bring tears to one’s eyes. Smaller cultivators and landless labourers are 
Belling their lands and houses in order to have a few rupees to buy food with. 
This seems to me to disprove effectively the charge of hoarding, which has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator. It is cruel to charge starving villagers 
with deliberately withholding rice from the markets.” 

The Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri made an appeal for ending the deadlock 
in India in an open letter addressed to the Secretary of State for India Mr. 
Amery, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

24th. A programme of despatch of food from Calcutta to the deficit districts of 
Bengal, and of direct booking to such districts from surplus areas was drawn 
up uy the Bengal Government in consultation with transport authorities. This 
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was expected to relievo food distress in districts, and prevent congestion of food 
supplies in Calcutta. 

25th. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, President, All-India Women’s Conference, giving 
her impressions of her tour of the flood and famine affected areas in Midnapore 
district, said, “On retiiring to Bengal after two weeks I find the situation has 
badly deteriorated. Any statement about existing conditions involves a contra¬ 
diction of everything which has been said by Mr. Amery regarding the Bengal 
food crisis during the past weeks.” 

The possible partition of India was discussed by the Indian representative in 
the AVar Council, Sir A. R. Mudaliar in an introductory discussion on “India 
and the Four Freedoms, in a broadcast by the B. B. C. from London. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and the Bengal 
Governor, Sir Thomas Rutherford, went round the streets of Calcutta, visiting 
some of the areas where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

A statement was issued by the Committee of the Calcutta Branch of the 
European Association urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

27th. The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing street, London, 
which stated inter alia : “War needs have led to the establishment in India of 
branches and agencies of certain departments of the U. K. Government and 
H. Q. of the S. E. Asia Command. The Viceroy of India has be^n invited by 
the War Cabinet to unc^prtake on their behalf certain administrative and 
co-ordinating functions which arise from these developments and which fall 
outside the responsibilities of the Government of India and of himself as 
Governor-General.” 

28th. The food situation in India was again raised in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Amery in reply to»^r. Rorenson said : “The Government of India has been 
in the closest consultation witii Indian representatives of various political points 
of view.I have no doubt that this policy of full discussion witn re¬ 

presentative Indians will continue.” He added : “It is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct. 16, about 8000 persons died in Calcutta from causes directly 
or indirectly due to malnutrition. I have no reliable figures for the whole 
of India.” 

29th. In White Paper published in London, the Bengal famine was attributed to 
the fall of Burma, the Cyclone of Oct. 1942, the hoarding resulting from the 
fall of Burma and the air raids on Calcutta and the floods which breached the 
main railway lines to the Presidency, 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President, of the Hcrvants of India Society, in 
a statement to the Press in Calcutta, welcomed the decision taken at the food 
conference, H. E. the Viceroy presiding, to place the services of a Major-General 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government to assist them in moving food 
grains from Calcutta to the districts affected by the emergency. 

80lh. Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, issued a statement in 
regard to wheat prices and in respect of the disposal of the surplus foodgrains. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary, All-Iudia Muslim League and 
Nawab Md. Ismail Khan, Chairman, All-India Muslim League Defence 
Committee, in a statement to the Press described their impressions of the 
distress in Bengal. 

Slat. Interviewed on the Bengal famine situation, Mr. Jinnah said: “At this 
grave moment of terrible plight and suffering in Bengal and the appalling 
death roll that is daily issuea, I would not like to say anything as to who ia 
really responsible for allowing this tragic situation to develop.” 

In pursuance of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Calcutta, 
about 3,000 of them were collected from the streets and sent to initial reception 
centres in the City. 

November 1943 

H. M. the King, in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred 
to India and said inter alia : ‘*The perseverance and industry of 
my People in the United kingdom have been emulated by my peoples 
in the Dominions and Colonial territories and in India. I trust that 
the special hardships which the war has lately brought on many among 
my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the steps my Government 
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have already taken will assist the Government in India in relieving the 
grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

The Corporation of Calcutta passed a resolution demanding the 
appointment of a royal commission to inquire into the causes of the 
famine in Bengal 

His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Gen. A. G. O. M. 
Mayne, O.B., D.O.O., to be G. 0. C.-in-C. Eastern Command, India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, observed in the House 
of Commons, re : food crisis in India : “In the last three months every 
effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of India, 
The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Strabogli wanted to introduce a Bill to 
apply the Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New 
Delhi. The President, Sir Abdur Rahim read a message from the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India announced 
in the Central Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 
India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to questions in the House of Commons on the 
Indian famine, said that encouraging results had been achieved in Bengal. 
He also said that the troops were being allocated to the worst affected 
districts in Bengal to assist the civil authorities in the movement of grain 
to the villages, military transport being used when possible. 

The All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
President of the League for the next year. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in 
New Delhi after passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled 
castes and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few 
privileged classes. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a teachers’ 
meeting in New Delhi. Mr. Sargent said that the scheme sought to 
provide free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Sir J. P, Srivastava announced in the Council of State that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to become responsible for the feeding of greater 
Calcutta. 

H. H, the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern 
for Bengal’s plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and 
paddy in Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for 
export to the Province. 

The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, 
subject to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 

lit. A resolution demanding the appointment of a Royal Oommission to inquire 
into the causes of the famine in Bengal was passed by the Calcutta Corporation 
Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President, Servants of India Society, who 
visited certain parts of the coastal districts of Orissa, said in Cuttack : **My 
impression is toat while the area in districts in Orissa is smaller than in Bengal 
the distress in the affected areas is nearly as acute as in any of the districta nf 
Bengal that I have visited*'. 

The twvelth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Vipernv’a 
House, New Delhi, H. E. the Viceroy presided. viceroys 
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2nd. Madame Ghiang-Kai-Shek was elected honorary Chairman of the India 
famine Relief Association inaugurated in Chungking at a meeting organised 
by the Sino-Indian Cultural Association. 

A demand for action to release famine distress in India was made by M. P’s, 
religious leaders and others at a London meeting arranged by the Inaia Relief 
Committee. 

The Hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the course of a 
statement in the Punjab Assembly, said that more than half of the total 
of civil disobedience detenus, who were arrested since August 1942, had already 
been released. 

Sir A. ’Ramaswami Mudaliar, in the course of his talk in the B. B. C. Round 
Table discussion on “India and the four freedoms” (London), said: “India 
would be willing to join an ‘international community’ on a global organisation 
of the future in which she would have a position of independence as well as 
inter-dependence”. 

Major General A. V. T. Wakely, who was deputed by the Army authorities 
at the instance of the Viceroy to take charge of the control of movement of 
food-grains in the province (Bengal) met Mr. H. S. Surhawardy, Minister for 
Oivil Supplies, Mr. H. E. S.. Stevens, Food Commissioner and Mr. N. M. 
Ayyar, Director of Civil Supplies at the directorate of Civil Supplies (Calcutta), 
wnen the transport position is respect of the movement of food-grains was 
discussed. A plan for the improvement of the arrangements for despatching 
food-grains to the mofussil was also considered at the meeting. 

3rd. His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Gen. A. G. O. M. 
Mayne, c. b., d. s. o. to be G. 0. C.-in-C. Eastern Command, India. 

The provisions of the Bengal Rationing order were published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, which would apply to the whole of Bengal. 

Under the order, rationed articles would be distributed in rationed areas 
through wholesale and retail dealers and proprietors of establishments appointed 
by Government for the purpose. 

The National Defence Council met again at the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. 
H, E, the Viceroy presided. 

4th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the food crisis in India, ordered: *Tn the last three 
months every effort has been mnde to get food through to Bengal from the rest of 
India. The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success.” 
He also declared “The Government of India has made great efforts to, cope 
with the situation. Their chief problem has been high prices and local 
shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution.” 

5th. In the House of Loras, Lord Strabogli sought leave, on his own initiative, 
to introduce a Bill to apply the .Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to satisfy themselves 
that there was no excessive profits in the prices charged for wheat products 
at subsequent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information and Broadcasting Member, Government of 
India, addressing the first meeting of the publicity Advisory Committee, 
explained the working of the Government of India’s publicity organisation, 

6lh. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
in New Delhi, passed among others the following resolution : 
‘‘The Committee records its emphatic protest against the action of the C. P. 
Government in demanding from the Editor of the Hitavada the source of his 
information in regard to the publication of a news item concerning the resigna¬ 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as unwarranted interference 
with the well-established convention goyerning the relation between an editor 
and his correspondents.” 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa, in a statement on the food 
situation in Orissa, made it clear that there was no attempt on his part to draw 
a curtain over the Bufferings that existed among the people of N. Balasore, 
parts of Puri district and the coastal areas of Ganjara. 

7lh. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, at a press conference in New Delhi, gave 
details of how the army was helping to cope with the Bengal famine. His 
Excellency revealed that several thousand troops were being employed on this 
work including a number of motorised units. He said : ’’Troops already in 
Bengal have started work, and other troops are on the move, some of them 

4 
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from long diBtftnces. Nine hundred tons of food daily have been sent, since 
they started from Calcutta to some 23 distribution centres in the mofussil.” 

Sir H. P. Mody and Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, former members of the Viceroy’s 
Council, in a statement jointly issued from Calcutta, said : “Lord Wavell has 
begun well. Me has inaugurated his regime with a determined attack on the 
food muddle, which has aroused the attention of the world. There is every 
reason to hope that, from the point of view of administration, his tenure of office 
will be characterised by vigour and direction of action. Has not India, however, 
a right to expect something from a Viceroy of such outstanding qualities and 
such a close and up to-date acquaintance with Indian problems.” 

8th. The Oentrul Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New Delhi, 
when the President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read a message from the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy 8 message read, “It is customary for a new Viceroy to address 
both houses of the Indian Legislature at the first opportunity. I have decided 
to depart from the precedent and shall deliver no address during the November 

session.for the time being my energy must be very largely devoted to the 

study and treatment of the food problem—a matter upon which I do not feel 
that I could make a comprehensive statement in the immediate future. It is my 
intention to address both chambers at an early stage of the Budget session 
of 1944.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, replying to Mr. K. C. Neogy, announced that the coal rationing 
scheme had now been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million 
tons a year had been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made 
available for distribution. Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual siip|)lie8 
made during the 12 months period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took 
into account estimated increases in the consumption of essential services. 

Mr. Qoviud Deshmukh moved his adjournment motion in the Assembly to 
censure Government on its “unwise decision to send non-otficial gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad and to speak on India’s war effort.” 

The demand for a full enquiry into the food situation was supported by three 
parties in the Assembly. 

His Excellency Hie Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras addressing a meeting at 
Ouddapah, observed : “It has been my concern and the concern of my govern¬ 
ment to see that food is within the reach of every one, We have spent the 
worst days. Now with the prospect of getting good harvest which is in sight, 
we hope to solve the problem most satisfactorily.” 

9tb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Hir J. P. Brivastava, Food Member, 
stated that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India and although he 
did not know the actual tonnage he thought it was about 30,000 and more 
was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed in India was 
substantially low. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, in accepting a resolution of the 
Muslim League Party, urging stabilisation of prices, saia : “We have reached a 
stage at which in order to maintain the war effort it is necessary to carter for 
civilian requirements.” 

lUlh. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, O.-in-C., India, issued an appeal on the 
Poppy Day for funds to help all ex-servicemen. 

The Punjab Assembly Muslim League Party at a meeting in Lahore, passed 
an amendment to its constitution subjecting its members to the control and 
discipline of the All-India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 

lUh. Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to a number of questions in the House of 
Commons on the Indian famine, told a questioner that encouraging results had 
been achieved on Budget. He was answering questions by Mr. Nicholson (Conser), 
whom he told that troops were being allocated to the worst affected districts in 
Bengal to assist the Civil authorities in the movement of grain to villages, 
military transport being used where possible. The military would also assist in 
providing temporary shelters for the people. Arrangements for close liaison 
with the civil authorities had been made and medical appliances and personnel 
were being made available* 

In the Dail, (Ireland) an estimate for £200,000, was introduced for alleviation 
of distress due to war and famine in Europe and India* 

A resolution in the name of Mr. Q. 8. Motilal seeking “to convey to His 
Majesty’s government that the people of India do not want Mr. Amery to hold 
the office of the Secretary of State for India any longer,” secured the first place 
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in the ballot of for non-official resolutions 'for November 24 in the Council of 
State. 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the food 
situation, Sir J. P. Srivastava, food member, said that as against the Bengal 
Governor's estimate of Bengal’s requirements for the three months, October to 
December, of 250,000 tons, 82,000 were sent during October. ‘‘We hope,” he said, 
“that our arrangements will secure that figure given by the Governor will be 
substantially exceeded.’. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha held in Calcutta, a resolution demanding the appointment of 
a Royal Coramission to inquire into the causes of the Bengal famine was passed. 

The food crisis in Bengal was one of the subjects considered by the council 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 'at its meeting in Calcutta.—The 
Council was of opinion that the crisis was “due to the policy of the bureaucracy” 
and condemned Mr. L. S. Amery and the party who had tried to shirk their 
own responsibility and foist it on provincial autonomy. 

A Communique stated that the Bihar Provincial Government decided to 
increase certain fees and duties which did not form an essential element in the 
cost of living witli a view to checking the growing inflationary tendency in 
the Province. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmukh asked for infor¬ 
mation about the disabilities and restriction imposed on Indians in the United 
State and the proposal to exempt the Chinese from similar restrictions. Sir 
Sultan Ahmed said that the Government of India were not in possession of 
exact details but they understood that the common object of the legislation 
before the United States Congress in this connexion was to lift existing restric¬ 
tions on Chinese immigration and the acquisition of American citizenship by 
resident Chinese. The Agent General for India lost no time In approaching 
the State Department as to the possibility of parity of treatment for Indian 
nationals and his final report was awaited. 

13th. A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The flow of foodgrains to Calcutta 
continues and grains are moved as fast as they are available. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava Food Member, 
replying to Mr. K. 0 . Neogy, made a statement on, charges and counter-charges 
of Provincial Governments against each other in regard to alleged profiteering in 
respect of food supplies to Bengal. 

q^he Central Assembly dealt with five official Bills.—One of them was Dr. 
Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions mainly for com¬ 
pulsory recognition of 'Trade Unions under certain conditions and defining what 
recognition would imply, 'The House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

14th. q'he All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr, M. A. Jinnah as 
President of the League for the next year. The Secretary’s announcement that 
no other name had been suggested by any Provincial League was greeted 
with loud applause. 

In the meeting of the Council of A. I. Muslim League (in New Delhi) a 
ban was imposed on the members of the League joining the Khaksar movement. 

Dr. H. N, Kunzru, who toured Bengal and Orissa, studying famine conditions 
there, said in a statement that Orissa was a poor province hence it should 
have received special consideration at the hands of the Central authorities. But 
instead of showing any sympathy “they have accentuated its misfortunes by 
their policy.” 

Under the auspices of the National Council of Women in India, the legal 
status of women was the subject of a conference which commenced in Bombay.— 
In the absence of Mrs. Saroiini Naidu, the Rt. Hon. Mr. M. R Jayakar, delivered 
the presidential Address and inaugurated the conference. 

15th. The Council of State met in New Delhi with Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in the 
chair. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, H. E. Prior, Secretary, 
Labour Department, Sir N. Gopalswami Iyengar, ex-Prime Minister, Kashmir, 
Mr. B, Das and Mr. B, R. Sen, Director General of Food were the five new 
members who were sworn in. The President read H. E. the Viceroy’s message to 
the Legislature. The members of the Progressive and Muslim League parties 
remained seated. 
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The Oouncil of the All-India MiiBlim League concluded its session in New- 
Delbi passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

The O.-in-C. in India, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, reviewed the war situation 
in reply to a question in the Oouncil of State. 

The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on the food situation, 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Punjab Minister, sat in the visitors’ gallery. 

'I'he Government of Madras decided to re-open toddy and foreign li^or shops 
in Salem and three other prohibition districts in the province with enect from 
January 1 and to suspend the operation of certain provisions of the Prohibition 
Act for the purpose. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President Sir Abdur Rahim ruled 
out of order Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure 
of the Government of India to persuade H. M. G. to implement their guarantee of 
independence to the Lebanon and to restrain the French Committee from 
acting in a tyrannical and oppressive manner which is so prejudicial to the 
progress of the war and the solidarity of the United Nations'’. 

'ihe food debate in the Central Assembly entered its 3rd day. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of the five remaining official 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing food crisis. 

The House passed Sir Aziziil Haque’s two Bills, one to amend the Tea Control 
Act and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The Council of State discussed non-oHicial resolutions. Mr. Hossain Imam 
moved a resolution urging the grant of Rs. 7,00,00,000 or more to Bengal, to 
meet the emergency of food shortage. He was supported by Mr. S. M. Padshah, 
Kumar Shankar Roy Chowdhury and Rai Bahadur Srinarain Mahatha. 

During the fortnight ending 13th November, 1,113 bodies of destitutes were 
picked up by the police from the streets in the city of Calcutta while the number 
of such persons dying in the various hospitals totalled 1,014. Deaths from all 
causes recorded by the Calcutta Corporation during the period numbered 3,835 as 
against 1,290 in the corresponding fortnight of the previous year. 

18lh. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the foodcrisis 
in India when all amendments to the Food Member’s proposal, that the food 
situation be taken into consideration by the House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Ooramission was reiected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, (Food Member) replying on the debate said he was 
not prepared to accept any of the amendments. Ihis, he declared, was not the 
lime for an inquiry. He was not, however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before H. M. G. a full report 
of the debate in the House. 

The functions of the Army in relation to famine relief work in Bengal 
were explained by Lt.-Gen. A. G. 0. M. Mayne, G. O. C.,-in-C, Eastern 
Command at a Press Conference in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Government’s scheme regarding araan (winter) rice crop was 
laced before leaders of various parties in the Bengal Legislature at a Conference 
eld in Calcutta. 

In the Central IjCgislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution asking 
that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes ana 
lhat military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes. 

The Council of State began a three day debate on the food situation in 
the country. 

20th. In the Council of State three amendments were moved to the food motion 
0^ Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General of Food. Two amendments by Mr. H R 
Parker and Mr. Hossain Imam, each demanded a Royal Commission, while 
Mr. P. N. Sapru wanted a Judicial Committee to hold an inquiry into the food 
condition. ■ 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. Durga Prasad Khaitan. was the 
senior Vice-President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

2l8t. The inaugurM meeting of the Indian Council of World Affairs was held in 
New Delhi ^ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided. 

22od. The High Commissioner for India, 
views on how he thought India would 
expression when she achieved full political 


Sir Samuel Runganadhan, gave his 
regard the question of freedom of 
freedom. 
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Mr. Joho Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
addreBsing a teachers’ meeting in New Delhi explained the scheme of 
educational reconstruction. The scheme, Mr. Sargent said, sought to provide 
free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Dr. B. S. Mooni^ opening the Barrackpore Hindu Mahasabha Conference, 
gave a picture of the misery which he saw in the couiBe of his tour in some of 
the famine affected areas in Bengal. Dr. Moonje made a number of suggestions 
for i^ 3 lieving distress and rehabilitating people in ^heir own villages.—Mr. N. 0. 
Uhatterjee presided. Dr. Shyama Frosad Mookerji was among those who 
addressed the conference. 

28rd. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, announced in the 
Council of State that the Government of India hsd decided to become responsible 
for the feeding of greater Calcutta. 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General Food, made a 
statement in reply to the allegation that the Government of India had made a 
profit out of the food sitiuation. 

The formation was announced in New Yoik, of an Emergency Committee for 
Indian Famine Relief to co-operate with the British, Chinese and others in 
meeting the food crisis in India.—'I'he Committee consisted exclusively of 
American citizens and its members included Mrs. Clare Book Luce, Member of 
Congress and Miss Pearl Buck, author of ‘Good Earth.’ 

24th. H. M. the King in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and said : “The perseverance and industry of my people in the United Kingdom 
have been emulated by my peoples in my Dominions and Colonial territories 
and in India. I trust that the special hardships which the war has lately 
brought on many among my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the 
steps my Government have already taken will assist the Government in India 
in relieving the grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

Sardar Baldev Bingh, Food Minister, Punjab, commented on the Food 

• Member’s statement in the Central Assembly on the purchase of foodgrains from 
surplus provinces, when he spoke at a conference in Lahore. 

The Council of State rejected without a division Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
urging government to remove all restrictions on the publication of news not 
relating to the war and, in particular, news relating to internal political 
conditions and economic well-being of the people and to persuade Provincial 
Governments to adopt the same policy. 

26th. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy Minister for Civil Supplies, Bengal, in a statement 
said :—“It must be a great relief to the people of Bengal that the responsibility 
of supplying greater Calcutta, with a population now approximating 4,500,000, 
and with a consumption of 60,000 tons of foodgrains per month, has been under¬ 
taken by the Government of India with supplies from outside. This is bound to 
give the necessary confidence to the people of Bengal regarding supplies and the 
return to normal conditions.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement from Bombay, said : “I call upon every 
Hindu organization and individual to follow the lead given by the Bombay 
provincial and some other Hindu Sabhas and send all help to feed, clothe 
and shelter Hindu sufferers in Bengal.” 

26Ui. H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern for 
Bengal’s plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and paddy in 
Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for export to the 
province. 

Dr. M.^ R. Jayakar, in his convocation address at the Patna University, mooted 
a plan emuhasising how best Indian universities could help promote measures 
of national education. 

H. E. the Governor of Madias addressing a public meeting at Devakottah 
made an emphatic refutation that anyone died of starvation in th Ceded Districts. 
His Excellency added that the Madras Government would not be deterred by 
financial considerations from carrying out its foremost duty to see that everyone 
in the presidency was properly fed and clothed. 

27th. It was understood that the Government of India would make arrangements to 
import into Bengal 546.000 tons of foodgrains during 1944, for the purpose of 
implementing their decision to relieve the Bengal Government of the responsibility 
of feeding greater Calcutta. 

28tb. A Press note issued by the Assistant Director of Public Relations, E. 
Command, stated : More than 50,000 tons of foodstuffs have so far been taken 
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by the Army on behalf of the Bengal Government from Calcutta to distribution 
centres in the province. From November 6 to 26, the average daily quantity 
sent out from Calcutta to selected places in the distressed areas was approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 tons.’* 

Mr. Mabommed Ahmed ladwat and Swami Bhawani Dayal, representatives 
of the South African Indian Congress in India, in a joint statement from 
Bombay pointed out the need for the Government of India to be represented on 
the proposed Commission to inquire into the Natal Indian question, which the 
South African Government was expected to appoint. 

29th. The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, subject 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 

Mr, W. G. Cove, Labour M. P.. addressing the Indian Famine Committee 
(in London) of which he was the Chairman, said : “There is only one principal 
way of solving the Indian problem, and that is by recognizing now in practice 
the right of India to self-government, self-determination and independence.” 

Kumar Ganganand Sinlia, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha 
Conference at Chapra, declared : The acuteness of the food problem in the 
country has brought into prominent relief the hollowness of the Pakistan 
theory and we have seen that one province cannot pull on without the help 
and sympathy of the other, provided that India is and must remain one and 
undivided.” 

80th. Maulana Md. Ruhlel Amin announced (from Calcutta) the resignation of his 
membership and vice-presidentship of the Provincial Muslim League.—In a 

statement, he said ; “In my absence and without my consent the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League at the annual meeting held at the Muslim Institute on 
November G, co-opted me as a member ana elected me as one of the vice- 
presidents. I do hereby with all my sincerity and firmness, decline the said 
membership and vice-presidentship of the League”. 


December 1943 

The Government of Bengal decided to prohibit all exports of rice 
and paddy from Bengal and to proceed with the rationing of the 
more important urban areas in the province in addition to the rationing of 
Calcutta. 

The Federal Court unanimously upheld the validity of the Ordinance 
validating sentences passed by the Special Criminal Courts and 
decided that the provision in Sec, 3 of the Validating Ordinance 
was not ultra viies of the Governor General. 

Mr. L. S. Araery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, re : food situation in India said : ‘‘Military assistance in 
Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres as well as 
Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies,” 

There was an air aid in Calcutta by the Japanese, in broad 
daylight. 

Mr. Amery once again assured the House of Commons, re : Indian 
food situation, that every possible step was taken to meet 
the emergency. 

The Secretary of State for India paid a tribute to*»-th 0 Indian 
Princes, speaking at a dinner in London. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted one lakh of Rupees to Orissa 
for the establishment of an orphanage. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar asked the Working Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha to request Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee to 
continue to act as President. 

Lord Linlithgow, speaking at London, said that India had 
made a magnificent contribution towards Allied Victory. 
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H. M. the King approved the appointment of Hon. R. G. Casey 
to he the Governor of Bengal. 

The 31 st Session of the All-India Muslim League was held at 

Karachi, Mr. M '.A. Jinnah presided. He was willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus ‘‘on honourable 
terms and no other terms”. 

A resolution was passed in the Session of the All-India Muslim 
League, appointing a Committee of Action to prepare and organize the 

Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan. 

The 25th Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 

Amritsar, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee presided. In his speech he 
laid stress on the invulnerability of Indian culture and the remarkable 
spirit of assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 

firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. The Mahasabha 

also demanded the release of political prisoners and the immediate 
declaration of India's independence. 

The 24th Session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Mabaraj Singh presided. He suggested the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed urging the Govern¬ 
ment of India to release Congress Leaders and asking the Congress 
to treat the August Resolution of 1942 as a dead letter. 

Ist. The Government of Bengal, in Press Note announced: “The Bernal Govern¬ 
ment have decided to prohibit all exports of rice and paddy from Bengal, and 

to proceed with the rationing of the more important urban areas in (he 

province in addltiou to the rationing of Calcutta and the neighbouring 

industrial area.” 

The federal court unanimously upheld the validity of the ordinance valida¬ 
ting sentences passed by the special Criminal Courts and decided that the 
provision in Sec. 3 of the Validating Ordinance was not ultra vires of the 
Governor General. 

The judgment was delivered in a series of 39 cases, arising from the 1942 
disturbances in Bihar, U.P., C.P., and Madras. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member, Government of India reiterated at 
Bangalore, the determination of the Government of India not to extend the 
time-limit beyond December 31, 1943, for the disposal of unstamped cotton 
goods by dealers. 

2nd Mr. L. S, Amery, replying to a question about the food situation in India, 
said in the House of Commons: “J'he most important development in the 
Indian food situation in the last few weeks is that the main rice crop, which 
is just coming to harvest, is reported to be excellent, particularly in Bengal. 
Military assistance in Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres 
as well as Calcutta are now receiving ad^uate supplies, though distribution 
from these centres to more remote villages still present a problem. Plans for 
rationing in urban areas are proceeding and should be in operation in Calcutta 
by the middle of this month.” 

3rd. Mr. C. C. Desai, Controller General of Civil Supplies said in an interview 
in Bombay : “Prices of consumer goods are still at pre-ordinance level and the 
campaign against profiteering will be intensified during the next two weeks 
when shopping generally is brisk owing to Christmas.’* 

4lh. Maj. General D. Stuart, o.o., Military Forces, Famine Relief, Bengal, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, surveyed how the military was assisting the 
Bengal Government in relief operation in the outlying districts, 

rhe two Indian unofiicial lecturers, Dr. Ghiasuddin and Mr. Bhole, who came 
to tell British audiences about India’s war efforts opened their programme in 
London with a Press Conference at the Ministry of Information. 

Tributes to the qualities of Dr. Rajendra Prasad both as a politician and as 
a man were paid at a public meeting iu Patna to celebrate his 59th. birthday. 
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5tta. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, received a deputation in 
Cambridge on the Indian famine queetion. 

Mr. R. F. Mudie, Governor of Bihar, addressing the Provincial War Committee 
in Patna, said: “If our morale is good and our administration capable of 
standing the strain, we can trust our Army to win, If we break downt, the 
Army can do little or nothing,” 

Japanese aircraft raided the Calcutta area. It was the enemy’s first daylight 
attack on the City. 

6th. At the annual general meeting of the Indian freedom campaign committee, 
(in London) under the Chairmanship of Miss Ethel Mannin, a demand for the 
inalienable right for trial by jury of political prisoners was made by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

7th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence 
Member of the Government of India, explained certain civil defence aspects 
arising from the Japanese raid on the Calcutta area. 

8th. The Punjab Government decided to introduce wheat rationing in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Rawalpindi from March, 1944, announced Mr. F. B. Wace, 
Secretary, Supplies and Transport Department at a press conference in Lahore. 

9th. Mr. L. S. Amery gave written replies to several questions about India in 
the House of Commons. He said : “The nearest territories providing normal 
food reserves of India are in enemy occupation and most of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area are affected at least much as India by the loss of 
these potential imports.” 

Mr. Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Britain’s policy in India, in the 
past, present and the future, is guided by the principles of the Atlantic Charter.’’ 

lOth. Mr. L. S. Amery. speaking in Birmingham said : “I think I can say with 
some confidence that so far as actual supply of food to Bengal is concerned, 
we are turning the corner. There will still be anxiety about getting supplies out 
to some of the more outlying villages and there is now serious anxiety 
about the increase of malaria, cholera and other diseases among the population 
weakened by maluutrition. Every possible measure is being taken to meet the 
emergency.” 

11th, A communique issued from Government House, Calcutta, stated : It is 
announced with profound regret that Sir John Arthur Herbert, g.g.i.e., lately 
Governor of Bengal, passed away at 8-50 p.m. on Saturday December 11.” 

12th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Government of India in a broadcast 
speech from Calcutta, re : food and civil defence in Bengal said that the problem 
which had “darkened the fair face of Bengal” was now yielding to combined 
effort, thanks to the energetic action taken by the Provincial Government, the 
help given by the Array, the generous supply of. foodgrains by the Government 
of India and to the provision of medicine and fooastufif by Britain and the 
Empire. 

' A communique issued by the Punjab Government announced its decision to 
introduce price control and rationing in the Province in accordance with the 
general food policy of the Government of India. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Wavell completed tlieir visit to public 
institutions in Cuttack. 

Sir 6. Radha Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in 
his presidential address to the meeting of the Inter-University Board at the 
Osmania University, declared : “Education is the root of the whole problem of 
future reconstruction and if India is to find its proper place in the new order, 
the education of its people will have to be taken up in great earnestness.” 

13lh. In a “Calcutta Qazettee Extraordinary,” tbe Bengal Government notified that 
from December 20 rice and paddy should not be moved by any person, except 
under a permit, outside the following 12 districts ; Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, 
Burdwan, Malda, Dinajpore, Jalpaiguri, Kajsahi, Bogra, Mymensingh, Bakarganj 
and Khulna. 

I4th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India arrived in Calcutta. 

The Government of India announced : “With effect from the 15th January 
1914 and until further notice, the Government of India will issue 5 years 
interest free prize bonds, 1949. The bonds will be repaid at par in 1949.” 

15th. Sir S. Radhakrishuan, President of the Fifth Session of the uinqueunial 
Oonforence of Universities in India which opened at Hyderabad (Dn.) 
said ; “If the sequel to victory is not to be frustration, the urge to return to 
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prewar habits and procedures in relations among nations, requires to be 
checked. We need re-education of human nature and reorganization of our poli¬ 
tical and economic ioBtitutions.” 

16th. Reports from various Bengal districts showed that while famine relief work 
under official and non-official auBpices was continuing, the price ot new rice 
was going up almost every where ana the incidence of malaria and other diseases 
showed no sign of abatement. 

17th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar informed the working committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha that, owing to ill-health, he would be unable to attend or preside 
over the annual sesBion of the Mahasabha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritsar. He asked that in accordance with the conHiirution, the working 
President, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukerjee should be requested fo continue to act 
as President. 

18th. Sir 0 V. Raman presiding, the second anniversary of the Vellore Cultural 
League was celebrated in the Governm^'Ot Mahamedan High l^^chool, Vellore. 
He observed : “There was no great difference between the spirit of a great 

painter, a great sculptor, a great man of letter, a great musician, a great 
scientist &c. Ksseniially. they are all engaged in creative work, which essentially 
added to the sum total of human culture. In India, they had an age old 

culture, sense of values, appreciation of the things of the spirit, and reverence 
and reBf)ect for the lives of great thinkers and the past If they understood the 
culture of the country aright, which had been many sided, they could not afford 
to neglect the lessons of science. Let them not imagine that all the discoveries 
of science should be misused.” 

19th. The Bind Ministry’s altitude to the direction given by the Government of 
India to the Provincinl Government not to raise the prices of foodgraius withont 
their consent was embodied in a statement isaued by the Ministry. 

Bir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, expressed the 
opittion in Calcutta that normal trade channels should be utilized as far as 

p^ossible in both the procurement and distribution of foodstuffs by the 

Governmeiit, 

20th. His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, emphasized that be 
was prepared to take drastic action to ensure support for the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s famine relief policy for Bengal.—This policy entailed measures for the 
strict enforcement of the Foodgraius Control Order, prevention of speculation 
and the regulation and control of prices. In this task public cooperation was 
essential. 

Lord Wavell sounded a note of warning that the general assistance accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Government could not continue indefinitely. 

Lord Wavell, referring to the political deadlock in India, said that although 
he had the fullest sympathy with the aspirations of India towards Self-Govern¬ 
ment, the future of India depended today on the wiiinitig of the war, the 
organization of the economic home front, and the preparations for peace. 

2l8t. Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of S nd. addressing a district war committee 
meeting at Behwan, said : ‘T hope you will not listen to those who tell you 
through greed that you should clamour for still higher prices which will cause 
distress to your own poor, and will keep those in other Indian Provinces on the 
verge of starvation ” 

Bir Domi Modi, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in Calcutta, said the employer, who 
was out of tune with the humanitarian* spirit of the ap^e or who refused to 
adjust himself to the fast-changing conditions of the industrial world, was 
happily disappearing. At any rate, like other anachronisms, he had a poor 
chance of survival. 

At the 18th. annual session of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met in 
Lahore, Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari, President, gave a call to Indian philoBophers 
to reestablish faith in the moral values of life and the dignity of human 
personality. 

22]id. Mr. M. L. Bbah in his presidential address at the quarterly general meeting 
of the Indian Chamber of Copatnerce in Calcutta, refered to Calcutta’s food 
rationing scheme. 

5 
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28rd. A Communique from New Delhi atated: “H. M. the Kihg has approved 
the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard Gardiner Casey, D. 8. 0,, M. 0., at 
present Minister of State in the Middle East to be Governor of Bengal.” 

Mr, M. H. Gazdar, Minister of Information, Sind, in an interview at Karachi, 
said; ‘‘The recent anti-hoarding order for wheat, making it an offence for 
anybody to keep more tlian a certain amount of wheat after January 15, 
1944, was issued hy the Governor under his special responsibility without 
the concurrence of his Ministers.” 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah. President-elect of the All-India Muslim League session at 
Karachi, was taken in procession to Haroonabad to unfurl the League Flag. 

34th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his speech before the 31st session of the All-India 
Muslim League at Karachi said : “If they want to come to terms with us, we 
are always ready and willing to come to terms with the British Government or 
the Hindus on honourable terms and on no other terms.” 

25tb. The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted three main 
resolutions. : Appointment of a Committee of Action to prepare and organize 
the Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan, formulation 
of a five year plan for the economic and social uplift of the Muslim nation and 
demand for a comprehensive price control policy together with procurement 
and rationing of foodstuffs. 

26th. Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, delivering his presidential address at the 25th 
Session of Iho All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Amritsar, said : ‘Though 
political freedom has been denied to India for the last 200 jears and her original 
inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold upon their 
own country, Indian Culture has remained unconquered from generation to 
generation. The invader came and went ; kings, emperors and generals appeared 
and disappeared hut the soul of India remains unconquered. It ih her remarkable 
spirit of assimilation which turned generation of conquerors and invaders into 
ultimate contributors to the growth of the mighty civilizatiorj.” 

The session of the Muslim League terminated after all the six resolutions 
adopted by the Subjects Committee were passed unanimously without a single 
amendment being moved. 

27th. The open session of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the Sabha “alone is competent to carry on negotiations on behalf of the 
Hindus, and any situation without the Sabha’s approval will not be binding 
on the Hindus and the Mahasabha.” 

The subjects committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating 
its firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. 

The Mahasabha by a third resolution califd upon Government to release 
without any delay all Congress prisoners who have been confined or detaitied 
without any judicial trial. 

28 th. The demand for the im^mediate declaration of India’s independence and for 
the immediate formation of a National Government was made in a resolution 
adopted by the subjects committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

2«th. Sir Maharaj Singh in his presidential a* dress at the 4th session of the 
National Liberal Federation of India held in Bombay, made the suggestion that 
the Viceroy and the Government of India should allow an approach to be made 
to Mahatma Gandhi as soon as possible with a view to ending a solution of the 
political tangle, if necessary, enabling him to consult the members of the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Dr. Khau Sahib of the N. W. F. Province in an interview at Lahore, observed • 
“Pakistan has been a phantom in the imagination of certain people and it will 
always remain an illusion to them in their dreams until they wake up to the 
hard realities of life”. ^ 

Both. The Bubiflcts Committee of the All-India National Liberal Federation, 
passed a resolution urging the Government of India to release Congress leaders 
and asking the Congress to treat the August 1942 Resolution as a dead letter. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

In the last volume of the “Indian Annual Register*' (January— 
June, 1943) we made an attempt to understand the many factors 

that oo-oporated to create the famine in Bengal 

Famine In. Bengal, which reached its peak of death and desolation in 
old and new the last four months of the year. This catastrophe 

thus forms part of the study made in the present 
volume. But we anticipated in the last volume discussion of many 

of the measures taken by the Government of Lord Linlithgow which 
released over the country forces of corruption and shameless greed 
that traded in the tood-grains of the people and thus traded with 

their life. Writing after twelve months of that desolate experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can succeed in giving a full 

picture of these. The Government has appointed an enquiry commi¬ 
ssion presided over by Sir John Woodhead, a former governor of 

Bengal, who had passed almost all his career in the province. The 
enquiry has been conducted behind the purdah, for fear of making 
the proceedings a subject of heated political controversy. So, it can 
be said that the public has been thinking of this matter and judg¬ 
ing it in the absence of full facts. One of the most dispassionate 

of studies on the 1943 famine that we have come across has been 

written by Sri Kali Charan Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 
Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta. With a passion¬ 
less accuracy the writer has traced certain of the processes with 

which the mischief started. The title of his book is —Famines in 

Bengal {1170 — 191S), These two catastrophes separated by a 

distance in time of one hundred and seventy-three years are 
marked by similarities that show that human nature has not much 
changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal—Behar and 

parts of Orissa were included within this presidency at that time 

—in refusing to help to raise the food-crops. But men, the 

rulers and ruled who co-operated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, were incompetent and corrupt, and by their practices 
intensified the sufferings of the people. Sir William Hunter in his 

Annals of Rural Bengal has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to things that we have seen happen during 1943. 

“The inability of the Government to appreciate the true character of the 
calamity ( 1770 ) is rendered more remarkable by the circumstance that at that 
period the local administration continued in the hands of the former native officers, 

A Muslim Minister of IState regulated the whole internal government.d’hese 

men (native officers) knew the country, its capabilities, its average yield and its average 
requirements with an accurac'y that the roost painstaking Knglish official can seldom 
hope to attain to. They had a strong interest in representing things to be worse 
than they were ; for the more intense the scarcity, the greater the merit in collec¬ 
ting the land-tax. Every consultation is filled with their apprehensions and 
highly-coloured accounts of the public distress ; but it does not appear that the 
conviction entered the minds of the Council during the ))reviouB months, that the 
question was not so much one of revenue as of depopulation. This misconception, 
strange as it may appear, is susceptible of explanation.Local officials might 
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write alarminfi; reports, but their apprehensions seem to be contradicted by the 
apparent quiet that preyails/’ 

We do nob propose bo rub in bhe meaning of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry during whose time famine took its toll of 
millions of men, women and children, Mr Fazlul 
Governor’s during whose Ministry the first signs of the 

responsibility catastrophe made their appearance has put up a 
defence that threw back the whole blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert and his oflScial 
advisers, who ignored the Council of Ministers which by law was 
his advisers in the administration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
his charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal They were grave 

charges. But the Governor did nob feel the necessity to meet any 
of these ; neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Secre¬ 
tary of State deem it proper for the good name of their administra¬ 
tion, if not for any other higher consideration, to ask the Governor 
to refute these charges in as public a manner as these had been 
made. We remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the Gover¬ 
nor had submitted an explanation and he, the head of the Indian 
administration, was satisfied with it. It is useless to try to argue 
with such a complacent attitude. Mr. Huq further said that his 
Ministry had wanted to take a census of the amount of food in the 
Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if the census 
disclosed that food was dangerously in deficit. But the Governor would 
have none of this proposal. It is no credit to Mr. Amery 

and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Governor to he thus 

held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things worse for 
the people under his charge. Even when the poor man has gone to 
Bettle accounts with his Maker, his earthly superiors have done no¬ 
thing to justify his ways in handling a situation that threatened 
death and desolation to millions caught between war and starvation. 

We do nob know what the Central Government have placed before 
the Woodhead Commission in defence of the measures taken by them 
to halt the march of events that betokened wide- 
81gnt & portents spread scarcity that may develop into famine. Ex- 
of famine periences of previous famines, recorded in reports 

still available in the dove-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastrophes should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Ghosh has quoted from the report of the 

Famine Commission of 1878—‘79 indicating certain of the danger- 

signals of famine. One of these is the'‘wandering'’ of paupers from rural 
areas, and their flocking into towns or cities near-by. Mr. Caird 
asked Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, the question, and re¬ 
ceived the reply that throws light on this matter. 

“Do you leok upon wandering as a symptom of danger ? Do you know whether 
it is possible to prevent it; if so, now ? 

“Yes, certainly; perhaps the most imminent symptom of danger that can 
possibly appear in times of famine. It is always followed by mischief more or less 
grave; It is often the precursor of mortality ; probably more mortality happens in 

ibis way than in any other.with all classes (excepting Sadhus, habitual 

wanderers, etc.,) the best prevention of wandering is the timely preparation of a 

Irame-work of village relief.If the prevention be early, prompt and efficient, 

tbs wandering will be stopped.” 
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This “symptom of danger'* appeared during the last months of 
1942 in the streets of Oalcutta, when hundreds and thousands of 
village folk from the suburban areas began to queue 
Uniitbgow before shops that dealt with food grains. The majority 
GoTerninent them were women who with their children kept 

nightly vigils, lying on the foot-paths for snatches of 
sleep that was possible, so that as soon as the shops were opened 
they could buy rice at the controlled price. These people underwent 
this trouble and torture because in their villages they could not get 
the rice at this price, or any rice at all. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Ministry 
did not either understand the significance of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to the obstructive tactics of the Governor and 
the hunch of officials who guided him. Public men and publicists in 
Bengal there were who had warned the Government and the people 
of the meaning of this “wandering”. One of the most assiduous was the 
editor of the Bengali-language daily —The Basumati (the World)—who 
day in and day out quoted from reports of previous famines the signs 
and portents of famine as these had been recorded in Government 
reports. He showed how Lord Northbrook bad fought a famine in the 
early seventies of the last century, and the arrangements made then 
had enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homes, and whore relief was given, it 
was given in the homes of the people ; they were not allowed to 
“wander” into towns and cities, leaving their homes uncared for. Warn¬ 
ings like these were unheeded. And during the last twelvemonths and more, 
public men and publicists have been searching for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignore the lessons left 
by their predecessors in their campaigns during the “22” famines that 
had visited the country under British rule. 


There was another danger signal that should have attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government at least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Transfer of hold- by hunger. In the Bengal Lt gislative Assembly in 
logs by peasants reply to a question by Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz with 
regard to the number of registration of sales and mortgages 
of landed property in a single subdivision of the district of Mymen- 
singh, the most populous district in the Province, the following 
figures were placed before the House on July 8, 1943 : 


Registkation of Sale-Deeds 


November 

1941 

2,192 

December 

1942 

1901 

January 

1943 

2157 

February 

1943 

726 


Mortgages 



1941 

158 


1942 

451 


In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul Hamid a fuller state¬ 
ment was made as follows : 
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Not, of traiifer•deeds Nob. relating to No. of occupancy Amount reoei?ed by 

registered occupancy holdings holdings sold. the vendors. 

1941 ... 855,758 744.854 634,113 8,42.79.051 

1942 ... 9t)4,596 849,636 762,346 10,19,09,026 

1943 (up to 

January 31). 134.245 123,379 110,990 1,61,01,531 

These figures ought to have told the Government that things 
were getting worse for the agriculturists who sell or mortgage their 
lands as the last resource of theirs to keep body and 
Value of mind together. Sir John Herbert and his official advisers 

civilian life y^ere busy with the war ; they had no time to under¬ 

stand the significance of these sales ; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was less valuable than that 
of an army mule, to paraphrase the elegant language of a Bengal magistrate 
quoted by Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy in the Central Assembly, to 
acquaint the higher bureaucracy of the mentality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. This member represent¬ 
ing the worst-affocted portion of Bengal, East Bengal proper, made 
graver charges against the supineness of the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the “food" debate in the November session of the Assembly. 


These facts are unoontestable—the break-down of Bengal’s econo¬ 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1942 and the earlier 


Bureaucratic 
brief & Bengal 
Ministry 


months of 1943, are implicit in the figures quoted 
above. We do not know why the highly organised 
bureaucracy would not understand the^e signs and 
premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 


the ministry set up in Bengal with Sir Khawja Nazimuddin as Chief 


Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent officials to 


the significance of the vast land transfers taking place. The majori¬ 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions were 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin's party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
could not but have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation. He must have been aware of the differences of outlook 


and methods that have developed between the Governor and the 


Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these things the 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi¬ 


ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise him in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pre-occupations of which 
would be the growing scarcity of food grains. And, as soon as he 
could manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-cry of the 
bureaucracy, central and provincial, that food grains in Bengal were 
not in deficit. His Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, was 
most vociferous in propagandising this brief. Why they did so, why 
they felt themselves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bureaucratic story—the mystery of this loyalty has not been ex¬ 
plained yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
Bengal bureaucracy and the Bengal Ministry were found accepting it as their 
own. The-directives issued on the occasion of the Food Conference held at 
Delhi on May 8,1943| by Major General Wood give us an inkling of the 
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mind of the Linlithgow administration. The most important of these 
are the following : 

(1) The fact that there waa a sufficiency of food for Bengal should be proved 
statistically : and given the widest publicity by advertising and repeating ad 
nauseum. 

(2) No price control in Bengal until Government acquire physical control 
of supplies of rice. Meanwhile, forget prices and concentrate on ensuring free 
flow of rice into the market and exercise restraining influence on prices through 
Government Agencies at regulated prices, the quota alloted to each commercial 
agent and the price at which he is permitted to buy from day to day being kept 
secret. Buy in the cheapest market and bring down your ofler of prices by judi¬ 
cially holding off the market when necessary. 

Sir Nazimuddin and his principal colleagues—The Civil Supplies 
Minister and the Finance Minister—lent their voice in following the 
Lack of cand- directive, and when during subsequent sittings 

our of Linlithgow the Bengal Legislature members called upon them 

administration to justify this propaganda, they could only escape by 
denying what they had said in the first flush of 

their elation in gaining the Ministry. It is profitless today to enter 

into argument with ^‘terminological inexactitudes” which politicians 
have to utter to save their ‘‘face”. The personal factors that have 
played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal during 1943 may 
not be known today The Government has gagged the people, and 

has done their best and worst to hide the truth of the famine. If 
things were above board, if the mistake made had been honest, the Govern¬ 
ment need have no occasion to adopt the secrecy. Their apolo¬ 
gists have said that the truth would have created “panic.” They 
have not told us how and why the truth told outside India could 
create panic” in Britain and U. S- A., and how that “panic’* would have 
hampered war activities in those countries. We know that if the 
truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 
and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But in their wisdom the Government would not let the 

truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 
was scarcity, but not conditions that would justify the use of the dread 
word—famine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 
of the United Nations” held at Hot Springs in the U. S. A., the 

complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1943. “India’s rice problem is being, 
considered but experts here are of opinion that little can be done by 
this Conference or the Belief Conference, which...will be held shortly.'' 
In the last volume of the “Annual Begister” we have quoted from 
the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore comments criticising the 
hush-hush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 
then we have come across comments in U. S. A. papers which raise 
the veil just a little. Elsie Weil writing in the New York monthly— 
Asia & Americas in its February ( 1944 ) issue, said : 

“......Nothing about the famine was cabled to American newspapers last 

September when it had reached an acute stage in Bengal. Nothing trickled 
through to the American Press in October, either. If this seems strange, an ao- 
nouncement prominently displayed in the September 18. 1944. issue of the Calcutta 

Municipal Gazette . and reprinted from the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore 

ofTdis an explanation.... * 
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At last in November word of the famine began to come through. It was 
hardly pOBsible to conceal a situation which had reached such tragic and de¬ 

vastating proportions that American Army men could see starving Indians, while 
families of them fall and die in the streets of Calcutta. 

It is this lack of candour that will stand as the gravest charge 
against Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery in their handling of a situa¬ 
tion that had no political significance, that formed 
Bureaucratic no part of the argument between India and Britain in 
ignorance ? the political arena. Why they should have adopted 

this tactics neither of these high dignitaries 

has cared to explain. It is this lack of candour that imparts 
meaning to the bitter words uttered in the Indian Legislature in its 

November ( 1943 ) session that the famine was “primarily a State 
Industry, and in certain of its aspects bore the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture”. We have never been able to bring ourselves 

to subscribe to the idea that the men who were in charge of the 

administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision of the 
consequences of the measures taken by them during the panic days 
of May-June of 1942 when Japanese hordes were marching to the 

eastern borders of India, and were poised for an attack on her 

which would carry everything before them as it had done through 

Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. The more probable cause 

of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food-grains from certain of the coastal areas of the province, 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food situation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had as at the Centre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where “provincial autonomy'* worked with Ministers said 
to bo responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people— 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 

situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 

province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 crore maunds of food-grains a year ; 
2 to 3 crore of these were made up by imports from Burma ; 
the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume of the “Annual Register” we quoted the evidence of 
representative witnesses from different parts of the province led before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years back to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the “essential services." We have traced 
the malign infiuence of these purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people of the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy. 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position. But it did no¬ 
thing during these years to retrieve the position, There were minis¬ 
ters who could be expected to understand the signi- 
Maladjustment ficance of the evidence recorded by this particular 
in Indian society Committee. But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themselves to be incapable of 
understanding the factors that went to the feeding of their own 
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peopla ? There may be many reasons for their failure. One of the most 
significant of these was their education, the habits of life and thought 
that had made them foreigners in their own country, that have dis¬ 
associated them from their people, the vast majority of whom lived 
in the villages Not one amongst these people staked their position 
in public life on solving this problem. They could find time in orat¬ 
ing on the theme that the ‘‘nation lived in the cottage”; they could 
find time in inflaming communal feelings. But they had not the time 
or the inclination or the capacity to work up a programme that would 
produce more food-grains and see to their just distribution. We have 
a feeling that the class from which these ministers were recruited were all of 
them without distinction of caste or creed members of a separate nation, 
separate from the majority of their people. A hundred years ago 

Disraeli had indicated how there were “two nations” in Britain—the 
rich and the poor. Under the auspices of British rulers the same 

development has taken place in our country. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the orphan hag broken down under 
the onslaught of the individualism taught by the example and practice 
of the rulers, and supported by a philosophy of conduct that was wholly 

alien to our own. It may be that individual human life in India hag 

had a new flowering under the impulse of this new education. But 
the debit side of the account was startling. The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are left helpless by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the broader field of social life, 
in the economic activities of the people, British methods of adminis¬ 
tration, exploitation and enlightenment have thrown out of gear India's 
social and economic arrangements, thrown millions of men and women out 
of the employments that had fed them and earned them the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Famines like what devastated Bengal in 1943-’44 
are a natural culmination of the process of disintegration—the process 
which no human skill or wisdom appears to be able to control. 


With special reference to the famine that we have been discuss¬ 
ing we hold the system introduced by Britain as responsible for 
, its ravages. In the last volume of the “Annual Regis- 

uifcomfoAa^fe have tried to indicate the many factors that compli- 

poBitioa cated matters. Even after twelve months of this catastrophe 

we cannot say that wo have been able to get hold of these 
as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
have been passing. The Central Government at Delhi-Simla has by its com¬ 
placence let the people down ; the Provincial Government at Calcutta 
has been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 
kept as show-windows by the bureaucracy, the Fazlul Huq Ministry giving 
place to the Nazimuddin Ministry at the dictation of the governor, the late 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose of misleading the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this misrepresentation was evident in the ways in which the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this country. We have quoted above what a U. S. A. paper 
has said with regard to this technique of misrepresentation. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Leopold Amery, has shown himself 
to be a specialist and an expert in this art. Since writing in the 
6 
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last volume we have had opportunifcy of consulting the “Hansard” 
which publishes reports of the “debates** in the British Parliament. 
We learn many interesting things, Indian and foreign, through this 
consultation. On the 6th of August, 1943, Mr. Amery was asked : 

“Is he aware that in Bengal thousands of people were coming in from the 
countryside and living off the garbage heaps of the City of Calcutta ? Will he 
consider telling us what he is doing and what he plans?” 

The Secretary of State for India replied: 

“1 shall be glad to give all the information to the House, but my hon, friend 
will remember that this matter in Bengal is primarily one for the Ministry of the 
self-goveniirig Province.” 

If this is not a suggestion of untruth we do not know what Mr. 
Amery's words mean. By the time when he was uttering these words 
he must have received report of the proceedings of 
Diseases and the Bengal Legislative Assembly in course of which 
medical supplies the head of one such Ministry in Bengal, Mr. Fazlul 
Huq, had told the story that such an innocent 

measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to be laid 
down for the province, as the census of food grains in the province, 
suggested by the Ministry, the ‘‘self-governing’* limb of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment—how this innocent suggestion was over-ruled by the governor 

in his discretion or individual responsibility or whatever jugglery of 
words may be used to indicate the powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. We can go on quoting Mr. Amery 

in this game of misrepresentation. But, with quoting one other piece 
we will leave him. A question was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

“Will the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries at once as to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and also inquire of the Central Government whether 
medical supplies are required at the present time to supplement whatever supplies 
they have t 

Mr. Amery replied: 

“.the information that 1 have is that there is no shortage of medical 

supplies and there is no widespread outbreak of disease.” 

In course of reply to another question the Secretary of 
State for India had pointed out that there was the “Famine Code’* 

^ as a guide to the officials to fight conditions of famine. 

follow*th™*” remembered this reply he could not have 

“Famine Code” said in October (1943), that there was ‘*no wide¬ 
spread outbreak of disease'* in the province. When 

he spoke of the “Famine Code” he could not have forgotten what 

the Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilence, and fought it successfully, said in a Resolution dated Calcutta, 
November 7, 1873 ; 

“In as much as the prevalence of want may give rise to many forms of epi¬ 
demic disease, the augmentating and the re-enforcing of the medical staff of all 
grades in the afflicted districts will be of primary importance.” 

His office which prepared Mr. Amery’s reply did not know what 
a former governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere. had said in his pam¬ 
phlet—On the impending Bengal Fawene (1874). We are enabled to 
quote this from Sri Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s book—rAe Famine of 1770. 

“Men are death-stricken by famine long before they die. The effects of in» 
sufficient food long continued may shorten life after a period of some years or it 
may be of some months or days. Bat invariably there is a point which is* often 
ireaohea lonj; before d^th notually ensues, when not even the teuderest care and 
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most scientific nursing can restore a sufficiency of vital energy to enable the 
Bufierer to regain even apparent temporary health and strength. Add to this the 
consequence of famine in death, fevers and epidemics of various kinds that are apt 
to be quite as fatal as the effects of the famine itself.’’ 

These quotations go to show how irresponsible Mr. Amery was 
even in October, 1943, when famine was claiming its victims by 
thousands every week. His irresponsibility comes 
Disease & its glaringly into view by what Major-General Douglas 
treatment Stuart, General Officer Commanding Troops in Bengal 

said in course of a broadcast on Army Medical 
Belief made on January 11, 1944. 

“The quantities of quinine which had been distributed through the Govern¬ 
ment and Army agencies are now finding their way to the needy persons, brit it is 
not yet available in sutficient quantities. I regret to say that there is still a large 
amount of illicit traffic, and in some of the out of the way villages, people are even 

paying as much as-/!/- to a rupee per tablet.In other places we found that 

only two grains of quinine were being given instead of 5 with the result that the 
patients got no benefit. The remaining 3 grains presumably found their way to 
the Black Market.” 

In the last volume of the “Annual Begister” we tried to trace 

the failure of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy to anticipate the conse¬ 
quences of their own actions—boat removal and food 
Bengal Govern- denial in Bengal in 1942—and to take steps to fore- 

raeut & Ministry gfcal these. In the present volume we have tried to 

bring out how the London Government was both 
ignorant and adepts at misrepresentation. Mr. Amery's antics in this 
line must have consciously or unconsciously inspired the Calcutta 

Anglo-Indian daily to write : “No Government system which has 
travestied truth on economic subjects can reasonably expect to retain 
full confidence.” Wo have now to turn to the Bengal Government 
and the Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignominiously as their superiors at Delhi-Simla and London. There 
are secret chambers within secret chamber in which are locked 
up the rottenness of the system of administration under which we 
live. Only in times of crisis certain of the doors of these chambers 
burst, and we come face to face with the reality of incompetence en¬ 
throned in India as its Government. Even then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at the dictation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment the governor of Bengal carried out the boat removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry. We did not know 
that this government had been warned by non-official Europeans that 
the war started by Japan would put “a strain upon the railways as 
would produce a large measure of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food'*. The government disregarded this warning. Mr. Noel Barwell 
who was one of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the memorandum writing to the columns of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily on September 9 ( 1943 ) gave his interpretation of events 
in Bengal. He charged that 

“the Central and local Governments have between them (a) in large measure 
made famine conditioDs in E. India inevitable ; (b) created serious fuel shortage, 
the worst results of which may lie ahead of us ; (c) brought about the destructmu 
of very large quantities of consumable goods which the railways have been incap¬ 
able of moving”. 
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This icnpeaohmenfc should have led to positive action for setting 
matters right on the part of the non-official Europeans who earn 
their livelihood in Bengal. Instead, they are found 
The non-official to be upholding an incompetent administration in the 

Europeans province. By this supineness of theirs they show 

themselves to be no better than helpless but anxious 
spectators of the disintegration of a system of life which was partly 
the product of their work. A leadership should have come from this 
community which would challenge the incompetence of Sir John Her¬ 
bert and of the Ministries which proved themselves unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rise up to the situa¬ 
tion. Their organs in the Press have on more occasions than one 
given expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengal. This expression was not followed by 
appropriate action. Why ? It may be that this class felt themselves 
to be unable to do anything that would expose before the world the nature 
of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandize over the 
world as its special contribution to the present order of things in 
India. It may be that they felt diffident in intruding into matters 
during a ‘‘total war’* which “brass hats’* and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as impertinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 
Bengal’s economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 
them in the every-day concerns of their life in this “land of regrets”. 
Whatever be the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that the Clive Street “Burra Sahibs'' failed Bengal as the Govern¬ 
ment did. That our interpretation is not far wrong would be borne 
out by what is written by Horace Alexander of the influence of these 
people in his ‘ Penguin Special” pamphlet entitled —India iSince Cripps, 

‘‘The European group, representing chiefly Scottish businesB interests in Cal¬ 
cutta, had a controlling influence in the Legislature, owing to the feud between 

the various Indian parties.any Ministry that embarked on a policy strongly at 

variance with European business interests would probably soon go the way of 
Fazlul Huq and his colleagues.’^ 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi¬ 
tate famine conditions in Bengal, apart from the profiteers and exploit¬ 
ers of other people’s difficulties, have been discussed 
The I.C S. at Wri- above, except one. This is the Nazimuddin Ministry 

ters’ Building that was put into office by a combination of the 

governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that “perhaps” there were “some other 
powerful agencies” at work, without indicating who or what these 
were. “Perhaps” they belonged to the “I. C. S.” element at Writers’ 
Building, against whom members of the Fazlul Huq Ministry had 
been waging a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 

gave these high officials an idea of the hostility that is entertained 

against them. When Mr. Fazlul Huq agreed to an enquiry into 

the doings in Midnapur without consulting the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the back of the camel, the last offence 
that could bo tolerated in an Indian Minister. And we would not 
be surprised if ever the history of politics in Bengal in 1943 comes 
to be written, that in the story of the fall of the Fazlul Huq 
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Ministry, a place of honour would be given to this powerful body— 
members of the “Steel Frame** that upheld Britain’s imperial sway 
over India. We will also know why they preferred the Ministry 
captained Sir Nazimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
controversial literature and have to be satisfed with any crumbs of fact 
that may come in the way. 

And this Ministry will live in the history of Bengal, in the me¬ 


mory of the people, as the one during whose regime there was a 
famine in which men, women and children died because 
Nazhnutldin became unavailable, because it was selling at prices— 

Ministry rupees thirty to forty—which two crores of the peo¬ 

ple, one-third of the population, could nob ever pay. 
Of these two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 

end of 1943 The horror of this development is tragic enough. But 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nazimuddin Ministry 

accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo¬ 
ple, trying to keep them alive by these promises, trying to put 

courage into them, and failing to fulfil these, failing to fight the 
forces of greed and corruption that were twisting life out of the 


millions of their fellow-countrymen. History, after the dust and 


heat of the present controversy will have subsided, after the bitter¬ 
ness of conflict for power and pelf has lost its venom, history will 
tell us why the Nazimuddin Ministry failed in its duty in one of the 
supreme crises in their Province’s life. Till then we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and impersonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and disabled it in its frantic fight with famine. 


We are too near these events to properly judge the failures of the men 
in charge of high responsibilities. We can try to make a success of this 
quest for truth by putting promises and their fulfilment or unfulfilment 
side by side, and allow these to tell their story. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to be judged by this standard. They cannot 
escape it. When they accepted office in the last week of April, 
1943, they must have known what the position was, as less than five weeks 
back their party had drawn a lurid picture of the food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Fazlul Huq 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28th of 
March, the governor by a clever use of his persuasive powers suc¬ 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Huq a letter of resignation ; and 
the fall of his Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 


and a little more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad¬ 
vised and unassisted by a Council of Ministers. For reasons unex¬ 
plained, the powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bengal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could be invaded, should be ruled by 
a British governor without the aid and advice of a bunch of Indian 
Ministers. So came Sir Nazimuddin to be put into his position as 


“chief minister” in Bengal. 

What people thought of him and the party that 
What P®op|® he leads we will allow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alex- 

think oi oi" - , 

NailmuddlD ander. to say. 


“The honesty of the Prime Minister, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, is generally 
recognized, but the Hindus look upon him as a tool in the hands of Mr, Jinnah, 
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and it is doubted whether he can stand up either to Mr. Jinnah or to some 
of the wealthy Moslem merchants, or—in case of differences of opinion—to the 
governor.” 

Sir Nazimuddin accepted office in the last week of April, and 
soon realized the nature of the task that faced him and his 
colleagues, the failure or success in tackling which will test their capa¬ 
city as rulers who were to replace the British. On the 5th May, 
1943, he is reported as saying : 

“The food problem was of the utmost importance and their success would 
depend on their successfully solving the Question of cheaper rice and cheaper 
*atta’ for the masses. Practically in the districts of Bengal rice was selling at 
prices between Rs. 35/- and Rs. 40/- a maund. Can you imagine what this means 
when you know the average income of a poor middle-class Bengalee family is Rs. 
30/- to Rs. 40/- a month, and the labourer’s income is Rs. lb/- per month ? For 
these people to buy rice at such high prices is almost an impossible task. How 
they are living God alone knows.” 

As a realistic picture of the food situation of Bengal in the 
month of May, 1943, it could not be bettered. But Sir Nazimuddin’s 
Ministry with all the good-will in the world could 
Profession not improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 
A practice good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kismet, 
the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 
that had overtaken his province during his regime. While making public 
declarations that things were improving, the Relief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking them to raise no hopes* that could not be realized in 
practice. One such Circular, dated August 30, 1943, was quoted in 
the Bengal Assembly by Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury on Septem¬ 
ber 20, in course of his speech on the motion by the Revenue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores fifty-two lakhs for ex¬ 
penditure under the head of—“Famine”. 

‘‘In these circumstances it would be useless to put up fantastic schemes of 
relief grants in large qunutitieB of foodgrains for sale at cheap rates. Relief and 
help must be restricted to the absolutely minimum number of persons aud families, 
and the estimates of requirements drawn up accordingly.” 

This Circular appears to go against the spirit of the announce¬ 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Bir Nazimuddin’s Ministry 
that half-measures wore not being adopted, and that 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s **no matter what the cost, Government must afford 
acknowledgment relief, for otherwise that may mean death by star¬ 
vation ” That Government measures for fighting 

famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr. 

Suhrawardy, the Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 

question put him by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : i agree with Dr. 
Sanyal that rice is not available in all parts...” If one went through 
the volumes of the proceedings of the Bengal Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1943 to the earlier months 
*of 1944, acknowledgments such as these can be found in plenty. 

On the llbh of February he said : 

MBiit I do recognize at the same time that there must be a large section of 
our people that are not able to buy foodgrains unless the prices fall to a very low 
level—to such a level as we cannot allow the prices to fall. For them something 
will have to be done, and we are ceusidering the question of providing cheap grains 
for them as soon as the grains become available to us,...” 
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This was said in the month when the bumper crop of Aus had 
been gathered about four months, and the Aman rice was more than 
half gathered* It was about this time that in certain 
Government districts of Bengal the price of rice registered a fall 

Profiteering to Bs. 10/- per maund. Dinajpur in north Bengal 

is one of the surplus districts. Mr. Nisith Nath 
Kundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the Assembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 

and rice in its different markets. On the let of February paddy was 

sold at the Haripur market at a price between Ks. 4/8/- and Bs. 
5/8/- and rice between Bs. 8/12/- and Bs. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hat paddy was sold at a price between 

Bs. 4/8/- and Bs. 5/8/- and rice at a price between Bs. 9/8/- to 

Es. 10/8/- In the Fakirganj hat on the 3rd February paddy sold 

at a price between Bs. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Bs. 
8/12/- and Bs. 9/8/-. On the 6th February at the Dinajpur town paddy 
was sold at Es. 6/l0/- and rice at Bs. 11/14/- There were reports 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rice and paddy 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro¬ 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in "ration’' areas people 

were made to pay almost double the price for their rice. This fact 

accords ill with the declaration of Bengal’s Civil Supplies Minister 
that “there must be a large section of our people who are not able 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very low level...." 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there was 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very strong in 1943, and during the various 
debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in the Central 
Legislature many things came out that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly is very pertinent. 

He was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Government agents And it may be expected that he would have personal 
& price of nco experience of how things were managed in the pro¬ 

curement of food grains and the nature of profiteer¬ 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In course of a speech made on the 27th Septem¬ 
ber, 1943, in a heated speech, he narrated the story. He challenged 
the Government to hold an enquiry and he would b^ able to prove his 
charges. In the last volume of the “Annual Begister", we have des¬ 
cribed the process by which the agents of the Government charged 
with the duty of removing the ''denial rice" depressed the market by 
threats and cajolery used in the village markets. In this speech of 
Mr. Fazlul Huq we find support for this criticism of ours of the 
methods of purchase followed by the Government agents. Mr. Huq 
quoted two cases pending one before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to make a rather long extract to indicate 
the way how by “exercising the powers given under the Defence of 
India Buies, Government gets hold of stocks of rice in certain men’s 
godowns and gives the same to the favourite agents." 

“They (the Government agents) went to Khulna and told the people. Met us 
have your rice; if you do not sell it to us you will not to be able to sell it to any 
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bodY else*. The poor village people who were in want of money sold their rice 

at Rs, 2 or Ra. B per maund_Stocks were requisitioned under Rule 75 (a) of the 

Defence of India Rules, but as soon ns the stocks were rcquiniiioned Government 
without caring to give the affected parties any compensation, handed over the 
stock to Mirza Ali Aki)av. Here is one writ of Mandnnuis issued by the High 

Court in the matter of a man named Man Singh of 177 Harrison Road.The 

order is dated 17th of June, l9dB purported to have been issued by Mr. B. K. Achar- 
ya, Joint Regional Controller of Civil Supplies, requisitioning 150 bags of rice 
belonging to that firm and ho is purported to have acted under Rule 75 (a) of the 
Defence of India Rules. The said order does not state whether compensation 
has to be paid for such requisition. This is the manner in which requisitions are 
made by Government. Mirza Ali Akbar of B5 Kzra Street has been appointed 
the agent to remove rice unconditionally and when he gets rice he deals in it in any 
way he likes ; ho has ])urcha8ed rice at Rs. 8/- (per maiind) from the muffusil 
and he has sold it to the Government at Rs. 32.” 


These are very grave charges. The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, did not make any attempt to meet these in course of 
hia reply. This silence did not enhance the reputation of the Bengal 
Government for straiglit dealing in measures where money was con¬ 
cerned. The Ministers did not care, sure of their support of the Eu¬ 
ropean group, and what was of more importance of the permanent offi¬ 
cialdom enthroned at Writers’ Building at Calcutta. 


The disclosures made by Mr. Fazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced the Ministry of Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin in their handling of the food crisis. The 
colmmiinal which Sir John Herbert put this Ministry 

appeals little power transferred under “Provincial 

Autonomy” was a great handicap to it. Its affilia¬ 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank communalism preached 
by it, could not recommend it to the large body of liberty-loving 
people in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu¬ 
nalism that during 1940 and '41 had disrupted Bengal’s social and 
economic life. From this disgraceful state of things the province was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr. Fazlul Huq organiz(‘,d with the 
help and support of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 
their activities, in their speeches which inflamed communal feelings in 
the Province. The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
the Ministry lost:, curbed something of their powers of mischief. But their 
emissaries were abroad over the countryside, appealing to the fana¬ 
ticism of the Muslim masses and organising this against the Ministry 
of Mr. Fazlul Huq. It would be blindness to deny that these had 
a powerful appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up visions of a restoration of glory as in the days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, when Muslim values, pure and undefiled, were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muslims of India. The same 
response would have come from the Hindu masses if some one of 
the Nationalist leaders could have held before them the plan and 
programme for the restoration of the days of Maury as or the Guptas. 
Bub to the leadership of the Muslim League those appeals had their 
uses as a political strategy. Behind those were power and pelf which 
the use of political power or the power of the State, even as 
subordinate members of the bureaucracy that upheld State authority, gave. 
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The present war bad op'^ned avenues of picking up money that were 
undreamt of The leadership of the Muslim League recognised it as 
an opportunity that does not come very often, if 
iiUy hi proTeg”" determined to exploit its full advantages 

sioDB & trades public it maintained an aitiiude of dissatisfaction 

with British policy, both as it affected things Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa. It 
could nob publicly support Bri ain*9 war effort, made declarations to 
this -effect. But it advi-ed its followers to make all the prolits out 
of these war efforts. The Muslim community had fallen back in 
many of the professions and occupations that served the mat-rial 
interests of society. In agriculture, specially in Bengal, the members 

of the Muslim community held a dominant position. In trades and 

industries they were nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 
famine in Bengal broke down all these, po far as these could be 

conducted under private initiitive Tho supply of food grains was 

a great busine>-8, employing lakhs of p *0] le and empU^ying ciores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade memb- rs of the Muslim 

community had nob been able to establish th. mselvt s. And when 

famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to step in to arrange to supply bh.'se to the 
people, the Nazimuddin Ministry found in this catastrophe a great 

opportunity to establish members of the Muslim community in this 

trade. They on behalf of the State supplied the capital, and the 

State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 
This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raised by 
the patronage extended by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahan! 
Company both in their own name, and under the name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out* 
side where Muslim agents were roaming the country to buy food 
grains for the Government of Bengal. And the most pow. rlul in¬ 
strument in the hands of the Ministry was that the Muslim commu¬ 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade as it bad in the 
population of the Province. 


This might entail disorganisation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Suppli s Ministry insisted upon 
this as a condition precedent to the granting of 
Mnsllms tn distri- agencies or contracts to those who did not belong 

butive trades to their faith. In a section of the Bengalee-languag^ 

Press it was published that one (f the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice was taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintain the “communal ratio” in the 
appointment of their sub-agents or of their subordinate officers con¬ 
cerned with the purchase of food grains. This Chief Ag. nb, one of 
the premier merchants of the province of Bengal, somehow felt this 
interference as an impertinence, and n-signed his agency, not after he 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the province, of the 
circumstances under which he had been driven to re^ign a commission 
which was both a public duty and a profitable bu iness. It appears 
that the governor has not been able to mend matters. Perhaps, he 
felt himself ooust^tutionally ^noompetent to interfere in matters that 
7 
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fell within the competence of the ‘‘self-governing’* part of the Bengal 
administration. Under pressure of Muslim dissabisf iction with thtdr 
share of posts and preferments under the Gov< rnraent, the Fazlul 
Ministry No. I. had been led to fix a “communal ratio” in these. 
The credit or discredit of the Nazimuddin Ministry was that it 
extends d its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would not have come within the radius of its jurisdiction. 


Masifm 

■epanitism—iti 
birth 

has become 


There is nothing inherently wrong in a Ministry using its patron¬ 
age for the advancemint of its party interests. The “spoils system’* 
is no now invention ; people and countries whom we 
have taken as our examplers are quite familiar with it. 
And they do nob appear to lose anything in world 
estimation for the pursuit of a system of graft that 

quite respectable today. What is special and parti¬ 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
members of a particular religious persuasion without reference to ideas 
and practices that are of this earth, earthy. We know that this is all a 
pretunoa—this attempt to boost a party for its belief in certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothing to do with 
mundane affairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men and women even in the present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments, its ideas and ideals of social good, with 

the interests and sentiments, the ideas and ideals of the whole 

country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing separate 
from the dreams for the freedom and happiness of other sections of 

the Indian population who constitute the composite life of the coun¬ 
try. This feelii g of separateness is the seed-plot of the conflict that 
has been given a new shape by the All-India Muslim League, or 
to put it in another way and, perhaps, the right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its particularist 
ambitions, for the satisfaction of its particularist conceits. 


To reverb to the technique employed by the Nazimuddin Minis¬ 
try to fight the famine in Bengal. We have drawn attention to the 
Fighting famine difficulty it created for itself by trying to serve two 

combined "itii purposes—to fight the famine and at the same time 

estabIBhiiig Mus- to establish members of the Muslim community in 

lima iu trade certain of the trades and professions in which they 
were not rt'presented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu¬ 
lation figur es called for. From a study of the relevant papery c r- 
tain of which ^ must have been presented to the Wood head Famine 
Enquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry failed 
to secure the first object. As for the second, establishing membirs 
of the Mu-^lim community, only those that followed the Muslim 
L ague policy and programme—this can be proved by the new 
purchases of the Calcutta Improvement Trust lands made by mem¬ 
bers of the community in an increasing number, and such other 
transactions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Hindu neighbours whom the lure of service under Government, and 
the professions and oooupations that have grown under its auspioas, 
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have drawn away from their village hom<^s, disrupting the mral life 
of thn country. We fiave heard Muslim League politician'^ dvpijring 
the fact that the Muslim community lacked a middle cla^s which 
under modern conditions is the sp-;arhead of all rt volutionary and 
progressive movements in the world. We have been taught that this 
dev.doiiment is a necessary process in the evolution cf a 
modern society in this land of ancient dreams and old-fashioned 
ideas. It may quite be so ; it may be growing out of the “feudal" 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the middle of 
the 17th c nbury. It may be difficult today to indicate the consequences 
of this new class formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be' said with a certain amount of assurance chat 
the new middle class in Muslim society will not find it easy, after 
the first flush of prosperity has subsided, to return to the heart of 
the nation which dwells in the villages. They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country as 
the middle class of the Hindu community does today. There is a 
cruel logic in historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gathered by men in course of the milleniums of their history has 
been able to control or modify. Perhaps, these successes and failures 
are the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Sufi poet-philosopher wa can only say—the moving hand writes, and 
having writ moves on. 


This analysis of the many factors that stood in the way of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry making a success of their task of fighting the famine 
Nazimuddln Minis- pestilence during the last eight months of 1943 

try an Instrumeut and the early months of 1944, brings us to the 

of Linlithgow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

policy people among whom must have been lakhs of 

their own religious persuasion at the altar of participation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was held by the 
Govt rnm* nt. The governor and the bureaucracy might have been 
anxious to pull out the people from the agony into which they had 
been thrust by the system of administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incompetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It has not been yet explained why Lord 
Linlithgow did not feel called upon to take charge of this dangerous 
situation deepi ning into a crisis, and why the poor Nazimuddin 
Miui.ajy was allowed to muddle the arrangements made for meeiing 
it. it is too difficult fur us to think that he and his advisers were 

so simple-minded as to believe that the jumble of truths and half- 

truths that Mr. Amtry was advised to laddie out as the true expla¬ 
nation of the cau e or causes of the famine would be acceptable to 
any intellige nt man in any part of the world. One reason of Lord 
Linlithgow’s obstinate refusal to visit Bengal may be the natural 
pricks of conscience roused at long last to the stupidity of the many 
measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military during 
the panic days that followed the fall of Bangoon, disturbing and 
disrupting the whole economic system of Bengal These measures 
could have been taken only under the feeling that Bengal was as good as 
lost, and in this contingency it was not incumbent on the Govern- 
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mont to make things easy for the people of a probable ‘‘enemy 
country,” a country that would be passing under enemy control. And as 
the ‘‘scorched earth’* policy was the fashionable thing to adopt and 
follow, the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
up-to date ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures. But when Japan could i^ot make good 
her threat to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, no human 

Government during the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowledge its mistakes, the Linlithgow Government was in 
Very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an ‘‘act of God", and this blasphemy being too much 
even for the sceptical modern world, the blame of the whole thing 
was passed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the hoarder, 
on the profiteer, and ultimately on the war that ia being fought to 
free men and women from want. So, Lord Linlithgow’s Government 
oould plead aUbi, and leave to his successor to find out a better 
reason 


But before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wavell, one 


thing was done—the appointment of a whole-timj Food Member in 


Fo3d Mambers Ac 
their busceptibility 
to officUl brief 


the Governor-General’s Executive Council. We have 
seen in the previous volume of ths Annual Register ' 
that the two members who preceded Sir Jwala 
Prasad Srivastava in charge of this department— 


Mr. Nalini Ranj^n Sarker and Sir Muhammed A;.izul Huq—had con¬ 


sented to give voice to the official brief without at any time show¬ 
ing that they had any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity in 
food that threatened to develop into a famine In the ca^e of the 
latter, his hands wt re tied by his political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 
should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Ministry. The 
former—Mr. Sarker—had no such handicaps. A successful man in 
the line which had called him to its service in his youth, he, an 
Insurance m ignate, was quite free in his political affiliations. He has 


a reputation as a student and observer of things, economic and finan¬ 
cial And when it was announced that he had been put in charge of 
the Food department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible under the dispensation enthroned at Delhi-Simla, was expect¬ 
ed of him. But the pronouncements that he made in course of 
food debates during the early months of 1943, and on other occas¬ 


ions, showed that his study of Indian economic and financial subjects 
had not been able to save him from the fatal sp 11 of redtape, 
of the official brief. Even before this time when he was in charge 
of another Department, he appeared to have fallen victim to it. In 
May, 1942, ha made a statement which showed the trend of his 
thought. In course of a speech made on the occasion of a “Grow More 
Food" function, he said ; 


Coming now to the poeitinn of Bpngsl in respect of the principal food 
products, you sre uo d >ubt aware thni Bengal is rioirnally a deficit province. As 
regards ttie most important food graina of tlie piovince, namely rice, the annual 
deti it wiiich has to be made up by import fn m outside in noimal times was 
about fi4,00U tons, i.e,, about 19^ lakh mauuda. Compared to Bengars total product* 
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Ion of rice which Is fairly about the level of 80 lakh tone, thia deficit would appear 

inconaiderable.In renpcct of the most imporunc food>cr4iii of the province, i e., 

rice, the poeiiion of Bcii^rI in the present yenr is much stronger iHrii it has ever 
been in the recent paat. Niirraally tiie cultivation of rice extends over 2 ciorea 10 
lakltH of acres wtiich is the aciual average for the period J9 j 7—*-8 to 1936—M7. In 
1941—*42, however, it was up to about 2 crores 35 Inkh acre^, as a result of the 
(iovemment of BukhI’s deciHion to restrict the production of jute, d'his increased 
acreage in l94L-*42 gave a surplus yield of 13} lakh tons, i.e., al)Ont 3 eiores 54 
lakli maunds of lice if this rate of producthm could be maintained, the motiHOou 
permitting, not only Wvjold Bengal be seif-HUtiicieiit in respect of rice, but she 
would also be in a position to give some help in meeting the deficiency which 
sister provinces would experience owing to the cessation of import from iinrma/* 


We have tried to show with what little wisdom was Bengal 
governed during 1942 and 1943 to have driven its people to starva- 


CoiDplacence & 
suapicioD of 
Indian bonafide 


tion and death from starvation, and the pestilence that 
accompanies and follows famines We have shown 
how Indian public men, sane and sober, who co¬ 
operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 


administration on terms dictated to by the bureaucracy, were misled 


into complacence. For about 40 years the province has been deficit 
in the production of its foodgrains ; one-third of the population by 
living on short ration from day to day, from year’s end to year’s 
end, allowed a semblance of sufficiency to mislead our students of 
economics or affairs. And the few that tried to point out to the 


dang-r signal of this malnutrition were nob heeded to or were treated 
as cranks. With such inefficiency in the administration, and with 
such leadership thrown up by the people, the wonder should be that 
famine came upon us in 1943, and nob twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had disrupted the world’s economy. It may bo 
that on the former occasion the war did not come near India, that 


Japan did not feel herself strong enough to start on her imperialist 
adventure, of establishing the “Imperial Way” over east Asia as a 
stepping-stone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded France’s empire on the Pacific. Britain and 
the United btates “freezed” her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. From that time Japanese commercial 
houses in India had begun to wind up their bu-iness ; and news 


came that there were huge purchases by Japan of paddy and rice 
from Burma, sending up the prices of these grains A wide awake 
administration would have taken note of these intimations of the 


coming storm. Without making a public display of their wakefulness, 
they could have taken steps to halt the march of certain of the 
evils that would follow an attack by Japan. Even when Japan 
reached the frontiers of India by the month of May, 1942, within 
six months of the start of her war, the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
could not think that the economic arrangements in eastern India would 
break down under the impact of this attack. Bather, they took steps 
that made sure that these arrangements should break down. Mr. 
Barwell’s letter has been quoted from to show that the Government 
had fair warnings from their own countrymen of these developments. 
Bub they did nob care. A Ministry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of B»-ngal was driven from ofiice, because the 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could nob be trusted even with the 
little power entrusted to representatives of the people* An important 
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member of the Muslim League, Mr- Abdur Rahman Siddiyi, tried to 
rub in this fact into the faces of Mr. Fazlul Huq and the party 
that supported him. The Ministry was ''suspect", said he. Why, ha 
did not explain. But people undtrstood the allusion. Because it had 
been formed with the hi Ip of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder broth r 
of Subhas Chandra Basu. And the bureaucracy felt that this Ministry 
could not be tolerated. 


“Bi'ing BUBpect, naturallv they (the FhzIuI Huq Mhiifitry) did not (jet that 
support which they exi'eciHl, be< Hiise buch buppon aud tiieii not doing 

the thiiig would have worsined the pOMiiion/* 


We do not know what the bureaucracy expected of the people of 
Bengal. Their policy had kept the province militarily unorganiz* d. 

Even the dtdeats suffered in Malaya and Burma did 
Their inevitable not teach them to retrace this policy, to make an 
result attempt to give training to the people that would 

enable them to fight for the defence of their homes. 

Perhaps, they thought that putting arms into the hands of the people 
would endanger their irresponsible authority over the life of the 
country. Mr. Siddiqi’s words suggest some such apprehension, that the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry having at its back the organisi d physical force 

of the province may strike on their own account. If Mr. Siddiqi’s 
interpretation be right, the bureaucracy could not have done otherwise. 
And all the consequences that followed from this mutual suspicion 
find their place in an ordered process. Repression, starvation, death 

due to starvation—all these were inevitable. And State policy must 
hear its share of responsibility for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to the hemes of 
Bengal. Death due to famine and pestilence has not yet been recorded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death from famine have submitted to the Famine Commission their 
& pesiiieDce estimate of the number of men, women and children 
that had died owing to these causes. We have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public sometime in February, 1944. They 
took a “sample survey" of ten of the famine-affected districts of Bengal. 
This survey covered 816 family units with a total mtmbership of 
8,880. The total deaths in these groups have been 10 per cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the last six months or a little more. We 
have seen another estimate ot the death that has removed about 
one-third of the po pulation of a single sub-section of the Hindu 
community of the province, one of the most virile of the '‘scheduled 
classes"—a class that has supplied one or tw^o Ministers since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsudras. The sp^^cial correspondent of the Bombay 
Times of India writing on November 16, 1943, said :— 

One clasa of labourers, tbe Nain>*udia8, alone numbers 30,00,000 In Bengal, 
and it is not impossible that a third of these have died.'’ 


The story of the maladjustment of the food situation in Bengal appears 
have had no finis written to it. Like poison in the blood it erupts 
into many places of the body politic. We have dis¬ 
cussed how the food sibaation was made worse by the 
policy followed by the Ministry in its determination to put members cf 


to 

Food and Disease 
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the Muslim community into the distributing trades of the provicc, using 
the powers given th^in for fighting the famine to compel the observance 
of the ' communal ratio” in trades and contracts. This opened out doors 
for misuse of these powers, and for the eruption of corruption which the 
now governor of Bengal felt compollod to notice in a broadcast. Another 
symptom of the disease was found in the food grains supplied in “ration 
shops,’’ full of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Government ; the Government of Bengal was in 
this case mere distributors. The former insist that their business ended 
as soon as they reached the food grains to the care of the officials of 
the latter whose business it was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments—who was responsible for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and under whose care food grains could deve¬ 
lop in them fungus and insects ? The story of the Botanical Garden 
Food has by now become world famous or notorious. The members of 
the Woodhead Commission, some of them at least with the Chairman, 
had the privilege of watching the hills of food grains stacked in tlie 
Garden, and the care that was taken of them. Almost at the same 
time lorrius were seen hurrying away with these food grains and 
release them somewhere in Howrah to fill up holes and hollows in 
Municipal lands. A significant fact should be noted in this connect¬ 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Municipality happened to be 
a member of the Nazimuddin Ministry. All over the piovince sights 
like what was noticed at the BotanicJil Garden affronted the least 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the future literary collector will find pleasure in. 
Meanwhile, men and women and children were made to feel that as they had 

consented to be reduced to beggary, they could not be choosers of 

the amount and quality of food that the great Sarkar Btihadur 
could dole out to them. This food might introduce into their bodies 
germs of disease. Bub there was the department of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed to tight the attacks of disease. The success 
of the fight was biought out in reply to a question about the rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four months of 1944. 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar, the symbol 
of law and ordtr in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred thousand (2 lakhs) of people. 'Ihe 
men, women and children that have died before their time by feeding 
on diseased food giaius, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continue controversy over the responsibility for the out¬ 
break of diseases in Bengal. Our people have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with breakdowns of civilized life like what we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and more. They are convinced that 

God was in the disease and in the healing, and in the death. They 

have a homely way of expressing this thought. As the serpent He 
bites ; as the Ojah^ the healer of serpent bite, Ho heals. It would be 
for the Government of Bengal and the Ministry to choose the cap that 
would fib them. 
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No census of 
deaths from 
these Ciuses 


It is not yet time to take a census of the people that have died, class by 
class, employmenb by employment The Namasudras who have drawn 
attention were not only labourers, but they were 

agriculturists also Another class that has as griev¬ 
ously been affected wore the fishermen whom the 
“boat removal’’ policy had already robbed of the 
means of their livelihood. The potters were another class of village 
artisans whose economic life had bien riuh ly shaken by enamel and 
aluminium things. One-tenth of the population were landless labour¬ 
ers ; many of these had been absorbed by tbe m>ny employments 
opened by war activities, the building of air fi. Ids, the laying out of 
new roads or the improvement of old roads making them fitter for 

the hea\y war lorries, the building of camps spread all over the 

province to accommodate the innumerable personnel of the many 

departments called into being by the war. But the majority of these 
people have had their * home-keeping” instincts more developed than 
in other sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could be persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 
employments. It is these people and their dependents that were the 
first victims of the scarcity, finding in their ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Years and decades of malnutrition made 
members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to the 
balance in the province’s economic life. 


The bureaucracy knew of this dangerous state of things. But 
they could do nothing, because there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this talk was a 
Year* & deendei pretence, if not worse. Bernard Rhaw during the 
of malnutrition last world war had posed the question-—how does it 
become possible to find the money for was ing it in 
powder and shot, millions and hundred and thousand millions of it ? 
During twenty-five years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to this question. During the present war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thought have been telling us that the leaders of States will find it 
difficult to find a satisfactory reply to this question at the end of 
the present war. They have been telling us that a return to the 

unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all the arts of peace ; and 
if leaders of States cannot make a better use of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars should become a permanent feature of our social 
life. 


In our ov® country dangerous thoughts like these may not in¬ 
fluence conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould the 
habits and thoughts of their neighbours. But famine 
How h wby has been to us as destructive of human wealth, 
ttoey die of the human capacity to make wealth, as any 

wars can be* Our people have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, physically or spiritually ; they have died 
quietly. And the world has looked on this resignation with a pity 
that is akin to contempt. For the world cannot understand this 
acceptance of death with so little noiso* Babindra Nath Tagore has des- 
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oribed the life of the men and women who accept death with such 
resignation. 

“.There they etand, heads bowed. 

Mute ; on their pale faces chronicled the sufferings 
Of many centuries ; on their shoulders they bear burdens 
Which grow, carrying on, slowly, till life holds, 

And then they pass them to the children for generations. 

Fate they do not curse, nor complain, remembering the gods ; 

Men they do not blame, nor cherish any pity of love 
For themselves ; only a few grains of rood they glean, 

And their tormented lives, somehow, keep alive, 

When even that meagre food some one robs, 

And hurts their life in blind might’s cruel oppression, 

They know not to whose door they will turn for justice ; 

Calling on the God of the Poor, for once in their heaving sighs, 

Silently they - (Translated by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty). 

This spirt of resignation must be the product of a social experience. 
Those who desire to pull out the people of this country from their 
slough of despondence should make their first attempt to 
o^f"rLlg-* understand it. We have quoted from Sir William 
^ nation ^ Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal the reasons why 
the Court of Directors could not understand the 
‘ quiet” that prevailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They could 
not believe that men and women could die so quietly, and that in 
their millions. There has not been much of a change during the last 
175 years in the people of India. And the present generation of 
British rulers must have felt as their predecessors had done when 
men and women and children could be dying in the streets of 

Calcutta without cursing any body. We have heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand the quiet that prevailed amidst 
scenes of desolation and death. Men and women in India who try 
to interpret the life and thought of their people to the world outside 
have to find answers to questionings like these. Their quest for the 
key to this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 
the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to make their people conscious of the value of human 
life, to rid them of the non-human acceptance of defeat in the struggle 
for existence. 

Critics of Indian civilization have told us that religious beliefs and 
practices have been responsible for the evolution of this characteristic. 

Our predecessors had met these attacks in their own 
The new generat- ^ present generation will have to find their 

answer weapons to meet this criticism. It may be that 

a certain section of them would prefer to throw over¬ 
board all that make for weakness or unstability in social life. It may 
be that Indian values that could nob help people to preserve their 
political independence, to retain the self-respect of their national life— 
these do not deserve to live, to influence the life of the millions who 
constitute the nation in India. These are controversial subjects. And 
the majority of the men and women whom scenes of death and desola¬ 
tion have roused from their placid life may feel that these subjects 
may wait, but relief and rehabilitation of the shattered life of 
their people cannot wait. One can detect in them a sense of urgen¬ 
cy, a tenseness of conduct! that raise hopes of a more active genera- 
8 
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tion of social workers, more in touch with the cruelty of existence, 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that call for 
a radical programme of work. 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work out 
these radical activities. They have been compelled to act and work 
within the context of the present order of things, 
of stricken, some little solace to men and 
service women gasping for their last breath, is the one step 

now. The majority of these gently-nurtured people 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan¬ 
ces. This experience is not easy to stand with ordinary human nerves. 
The young men and women who have been attracted to the work 
initiated by relief organisations or have themselves organised relief 
organisations, those of them who will be able to see the work 
through, they will have gained a new character and a new strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is not to a mission of mercy that they were 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 
all phases of life, that hoped to enrich these with new meanings. 
This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengal’s recent history. 
Inspired by the life and ideals of Swami Vivokananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an act of God had devastated the country’s 
material life run with help to the relief of the afflicted and the needy. 
On occasions when men and women congregated in places called 
thereto by religious impulses and sentiments, young Bengal had 
organised service to them in many forms. Behind these activities 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of their 
common motherland, of the shame and degradation of her political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in common 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shook of surprise that passed through 
the congregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 
days that synchronized with the agitation against the 
ervert* ^u^an attempt at the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, 

^ nature so unused were they to have ‘’gentlemen’s sons” serve 

them, as they did during the “Ardhadoya Day” of 
1908, in the early months of that year. With traditions like these, it 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw themselves 
into this mission of mercy. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi, 
■who has been conducting a relief and rehabilitation organisation 

about thirty miles south of Calcutta, gives voice to thr pain and 

anguish of these days of 1943, and of the inspiration that had 
brought them to this work. 

**Human8 die of hunger, 

There is none to sorrow for them. 

Except death there^s no other to which they can look forward to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who have no time to sorrow for their children who died untimely 
But must the next moment start roaming from door to door, 

Driven by hunger, driven unsatisfied, 

For. none is there to give them food. 

Quarrel for a morsel of food, fight to divide it, 

Jck and beat (one another) for a morsel of food, 
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Conduct themselveB as beasts do, 

Parents strangle their children (driven by hunger) 

Shame has lost all meaning for them, 

Hunger as wide as the world, 

Meanness as low : 

Stricken by living death, 

Alas 1 My Bharata, more dead than alive.” 

It was this consciousness of the shame and degradation of the 
country, represented by the helpless famine-stricken people, and the failure 
of the country to take care of them, to feed and clothe 
Relief & Brahmo them, that was the driving force of the many activities 
SamaJ undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

relief of their people. These feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs. Nirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahmo Samaj. This society of Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practices free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and untouchability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow remarriage, that had crept into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self-defence against rival or competing societies. Baja Bam Mohun 
Boy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
the more than one hundred years of its existence, the Brahmo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been afflicted by floods or famines, and other causes. It 
was the pioneer of modern social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, father of Eabindra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshab Chandra Sen were elders of the Samaj when these 
activities took a regular shape and form during the sixties of the 
last century. The Bam Krishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Vivekananda, has imparted a new impetus to 
serving God by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social life 
under the impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Society of Poona, 

founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, followed these noble traditions. 
During the 1943-44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 
response to demands for the better organisation of relief. 
Of these the place of honour should go to the Bengal Belief 

Committee, organized and conducted by merchants and traders 

of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their second 

home. The President of the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka, its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bhagirath Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from the country. It received more than twenty-seven and half lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, clothes etc. valued at rupees ten lakhs. 

The other organisation that stepped into the breach was the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Syamprasad Mukherjee was 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. He it was 
Commanalism In whose voice rang throughout the country calling 

famine relief attention to the conditions of famine that threatened 

to decimate Bengal. For reasons yet unexplained the 
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Governmeni] did not favour this broad-casting of famine news either 
in India or outside. The Defence of India Rules were handy in 
gagging the expression of public feeling in this matter. And it required 
no little courage to defy this unwritten interdict. And when the his¬ 
tory of this peculiar reluctance of the Government came to be 
written the credit of weakening its rigours will go to Dr. Mukherjee. 
It is a misfortune that relief activities had to be organised on a com¬ 
munal basis in Bengal during this crisis in her life. The fact that 
this had to be done reflected no credit on the people or on the Govern¬ 
ment or on the Ministry. It showed that there was something unhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the relief orga¬ 
nisations have offered help ignoring credal differences. For, it is 
difficult to conceive of human nature being able to refuse food to 
people simply because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 
Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1943 the Muslim League Minis¬ 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big say in the distribution of re¬ 
lief, and the Muslims need not feel anxiety with regard to the condi¬ 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 
must explain why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
famine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements of Mr. Jinnah, the per¬ 
manent president of the All-India Muslim League, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal lines. The bitterness of feeling 

roused by instances of communal discrimination that characterized certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was reflected in relief 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact. We have seen statements submitted to the 
Famine Enquiry Commission wherein instances of communal discrimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 

matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationships, the relief organisations had to carry on their work. 

Only men and women who were actually in charge 
The women’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 

organisationB a state of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 

could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 

in their way, in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 

those whom Government incompetence and the greed of traders and 

manufacturers had thrown on the roadside as objects of pity. The 

majority of the men and women receiving doles were householders 
in a small way, possessed of a strong sense of self-respect in the 
little concerns of their life. It was not an easy job to make these 
men and women accept charity and not feel humiliated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from where all hopes 
appeared to have departed, to put courage and self-respect in them. 
We can only hope that the men and women who had launched the 
relief operations had been able to approach their unfortunate neighbours 
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nob as benefacbors bub as parbners in a graab work of repenbence on 
tha parb of socieby for having failed to do ibs duty by them, for 
having allowed things to happen that disrupted the peace and the poor 
little arrangements of their home keeping existence. The women’s 
organisations that grew up in different parts of the province in 
response to the situation where women were the worst sufferers, 
could bring the touch of nature that made the whole world kin. The All- 
India Women’s Conference, guided by Mrs. Yijoy Luxmi Pundit, and the 
Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti, tha Women’s Self-Protection League, wore the 
most vivid expressions of this concern. The organisers of the Samiti 
soon realised that “everything which they (women) held dear—their 
homes, their children, their families bad begun to disintegrate", to 
quote words from a report issued in the third week of December, 
1943. As the crisis deepened this realisation forced itself into the 
consciousness of increasing numbers of women in what is called the 
“middle class”. And a net-work of women’s organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government of Bengal publication entitled— Fa- 
Immensity of mine & the Oovernment —indicated for us the 
the dlstister immensity of the crisis in the following words :— 

Of the 91 yub-divisione in the province 29 Bubdivisions with an area of 21,665 
square miles and a population of 29.9 millions were most severely affected by 
the distiees. Seven other subdivisions with an area of 7,264 square miles and a 
population of 4.5 milions were badly affected, while 18 other subdivisions with 13,193 
sqjiare miles in area and a population of 12 milioiis were affected to some extent. 
The remaining 37 subdivisions with an area of 35,701 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of about 21 milions were hit by high prices only and not by real scarcity, 
as these were more or less self-supporting or surplus areas. 

Faced by a situation of irretrievable disaster those non-official 

organisations could but do little. The whole of the collections made 
by them could not be more than a crore of 
rel?e7coinpared as tteir published reports show. The 

to private charity Government in Bengal did spend rupees ten crores, 
a little over eight crores as the pamphlet quoted 
from, shows. A little over four crores were spent in gratuitous 
relief ; about one and half crores of rupees in test relief work ; 
about three crores in agricultural and land improvement loans. This 
money was spent during 1942-43 and 1943-44. Four crores of people, 
two-thirds of the population of the province, were affected by condi¬ 
tions of famine. And ten crores of rupees, a hundred million of 
rupees spent by the State, cannot be regarded as too generous 
for the needs of the situation. These eleven crores spent by the 
State and the non-official organisations could not have saved the 
four crores of men, women and children who had been pushed into 
famine. We will never know the amount spent by private charity 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed. They must have been 
many times what was spent by the State and the relief organisa¬ 
tions. It is this charity that is the core of all relief measures in 
all countries when “acts of God’* or acts of Nature or acts of men, 
upset society’s arrangements for feeding and clothing its members. The 
record of this charity is not found in any book written by man. 
The givers of this oharity are content with the feeling that in the 
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Book of Fate this good work is related in characters not of human 
DQake. 

The six millions of men and women who have fallen victims to 
famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thanks for 
what was done to keep them alive. The others who 
Help came from have come out of the cruel test with bodies wrecked and 

far & near minds weakened, cannot express what they feel with 
regard to their benefactors. The majority of them 
cannot understand why they should have been thrown on public 
charity. On their behalf the awakened section of the Bengalee people, 
10 or 12 per cent of the whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express it. From far and 
near this help came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab came with 

experience and organisation that had fought famine and pestilence in 
many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper¬ 
ience and organisation to succour the people in rural Bengal. The 

Marwari Relief Society of Calcutta, generous and active in relief 
activities wherever distress called for them, directed its experience to 
this work long before the Government had awakened to its responsibi¬ 
lities in the matter. The South Indian Evacuee Relief joined forces 

with the Navabidhan Relief Mission to form the Calcutta Relief 

Committee to take part in the fight against famine- The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with its headquarters at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organizing relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends’ Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing his beliefs and sympathising with his acti¬ 
vities for India’s fight for freedom, established a net-work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable parts of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist records 
the fact that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 

political power over forty crores of men, women and children. The 

living experiences of the members of the Friends’ Unit must have told 
them what a mess their ruling classes have made of affairs in India. 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
claimed to act as the ‘ trustees” of a people’s fate and fortune. 

Perhaps, no foreign rule can make good the claims made by Britishers. 

It would ease the world’s conscience if they accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 


The 

purpose 


long 

the 


The inaBBeB of 
Britain do not 
understand 


argument carried on in the pages above has for its 
bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 
that British methods of administration, exploitation 
and enlightenment have more unconsciously than cons¬ 
ciously brought into the life of India. We are prepared 
to believe that British administrators did the 
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for us according to the light vouchsafed to them by their history. 
But the time has come to say on behalf of India that the lessons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 
country, the ruling classes of Britain have been able to keep their 
people quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over which the 
sun was represented as never setting; the disruption of Britain’s 
social life during the latter half of the 18th century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines—the history of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just come to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had better be forgot. And they 
had no time, nor the power of understanding to judge of the things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far off, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers, to describe 
the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 
idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into the country 
through the ports of London and Liverpool in which they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe¬ 
tition of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created head-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in the country 
that leave the masses of that country unconcerned with what happens 
to the “dependent’’ countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increased this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or say 
that the masses of Britain have been roused to their responsibilities 
to the peoples of the “dependent” empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present war, by bring¬ 
ing them face to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to be going against ordinary 
human nature which thinks first of its own interests and of its 
dependents. And, after the present war the ordinary man and woman 
of every country will have many headaches of their own to think of. 
This note of caution may appear to be cynical, unidealistic. But the 
people of most nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
so by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the country, from Bengal to Travancore, Cochin and 
Malabar where men and women were said to have had 
Lord Wavell as to live on 2—3 ozs. of food grains a day—in our coun- 
economic saviour try frustration wide and deep afflicted the people as 
they closed the year of 1943 With under-nourished 
bodies they could not have had vigorous minds to combat the negative 
policy of the Linlithgow Government. Even when a new Governor- 
General came in the person of Lord Wavell, who was made the ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser as the Commander-in-chief, no hope 
emerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondence into which they had been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from their own weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-General by his dramatic appearance into tho midst of 
the famine-stricken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
relief of the famine^stricken people, supplied the key-note to his adminis- 
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tration which is to be economio renewal and re-construction, and not 
any political advance. In the last volume of the Annual RegisUr, we 
have tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
compared to rear-guard action undertaken by a retreating army. The 
talk of this economic progress is the last attempt of a bureaucracy 
to hold on to the reins of power, to prolong their irresponsible 
authority to as long a time as circumstances allowed. 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
the suhiect matter of the study embodied in the present volume, we 
cannot record any improvonn nt in the political situation in the coun¬ 
try. The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
could not think of doing anything in India till the end of the war. 

And, meanwhile, behind the scenes Committees appointed by the 
Government have been drawing up blue-prints of how India should be 
organised in the economic field, how the ties that bound her interests 
to the policies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all the good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that these blue-prints framed by foreign exports cannot serve 
her interests, cannot be to her ultimate good. This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 

The controversy carried on with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of the more than 1,000 crores of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 
India has been exciting attenti n. This huge amount has 
Sterl^g^bafanceB grown out of the purchases made by the Government of 
re-payment Britain in India to meet their war-time necessities of raw 
materials of which our country held some sort of a 
monopoly. India is being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor country, having Britain as her debtor, that this posi¬ 
tion will bo giving her strength to pull her weight in the mark. 3 t 
place of affairs ; that the sterling balances will enable India to buy 
from western countries, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
machine tools, big and small that will enable her to build up her 
own industries and forge ahead as one of the leading industrial 
nations of the modern world. These declarations do not appear to 
be carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe that 
there was something up the sleeves of their British rivals which 
cannot bo to India’s profit. They appear to think that if the sterling 
balances are allowed to be used in the way that is desired by 
India, she will have won a power to bargain in the markets of the 
world for the purchase of capital goods. The insistence by Britain 
that the sterling balances can be made available to India by Britain 
selling her goods, whether for the establishment of heavy industries, or 
for consumption by the people of India, this insistence has been creat¬ 
ing suspicion and distrust. It is being felt that it is not just that 
India should not be allowed to use her own money in the way she 
thought best, that Britain, her debtor, should be dictating the way 
in which the debt should be paid, that India should not have the 
choice of the markets in which she will be making her purchases of 
capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
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capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 

reached the plane of settlement even with the visit of the Finance 

Member in the Government of India to Britain. More of bitterness 

we can apprehend if the controversy is carried on in the shape and 
form that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappear, as 
appeared to have been the case during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that has been featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 

charge of the people of India ; that Britain having 

How these debts |3orn0 during two hundred years the burden and res- 

disappear ponsibility for the defence of this country should now 

be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 

attaining her status as a Dominion ; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj^ self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war, the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in the campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan’s war is as much India’s as 
it is Britain’s. For, it cannot be contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces had not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
'of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan’s world strategy of domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that had given birth to the Buddha whose religion has in 
various ways influenced life and conduct in the land of the rising sun. 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of expenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
be that the sharing of the expenses as between India and Britain 
for the Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 
possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in the accounting of these expenses, the major part of 
India’s sterling balances held in London may be made to diminish or 
totally evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos¬ 
phere of distrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in the 
relationship between India and Britain. We have to 
Mutual ^suspicion accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

diatruBt matter. The world appears to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two—that India 
shall win her freedom or Britain shall dragoon India into silence. 
There cannot bo any doubt that Asia and the world cannot reach 
stability until this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things great the two countries cannot 
judge each other with charity, with absence of ill-feeling. This was 
illustrated in the booklet published by the “authority” of the Govern¬ 
ment in India entitled—“Congress Eesponsibility for the Disturbances— 
1942-*43," and the “Eeply” Qandhiji sent to it from his “Detention 
9 
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Camp**, dated the 15th July, 1943. The Government pamphlet was 
published in the second week of February, 1943 ; its preface had been 
written on the 13th February by, or appeared in the name of, Sir 
Robert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, that is, three days after the commencement of 
Gandhiji’s fast. In this letter Gandhiji has charged the writer of the 
pamphlet with tearing “sentences and phrases from their context*' to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sayings and doings of the 
leaders of the Congress among whom was Gandhiji at their head. By 
quoting from his writings in the Harijan and interviews with foreign 
correspondents published in the same weekly, Gandhiji has built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pamphlet. Sir Robert 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to meet Gandhiji's 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark that the Govern¬ 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and would have proved so in action if it had been allowed to have 
its way with the Indian administration The intolerance of the writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1943 : 

“At the outset, I am to remind you that the document in question was publish¬ 
ed for the information of the public and not for the purpose of convincing you 
or eliciting your defence. It was supplied to yon only at your own request, and in 
forwarding it Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon it.” 

The spirit that lay behind the words quoted above has been the 
spirit of British administration in India, one of arrogance, of im¬ 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the “United Nations" in appealing to the conscience of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience cannot smooth the way of 
reconciliation that both India and Britain must seek if their relation 
of about two centuries were not to crush into desolation, if they desired 
to play in the future a part of rich co-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 

The recognition of the seat of evil is widespread both in India 
and in Britain. During the middle of July, 1943, two statements 
, appeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 
appeano™renew- Christian Churches. The first was addressed 

Biol faith by the British Council of Churches to the National 
Christian Church of India, in course of which they 
expressed the distress caused by the “long-continued political deadlock 
and deterioration of relations between the two peoples.’' This message 
was sent together with a covering letter from the President of the 
British Council of Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
dignitary of the State Church of Britain. The message recognized and 
admitted that “...beneath the political difficulties there are soreness and 
alienation deeply rooted in history whose ultimate causes are moral 
and spiritual. We admit a share in these for which in spite of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility." 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaries 
resident in India embodying an appeal to all parties in the country 
to make an entirely new approach to the political problem. The 
signatories did not make any claim that they had any “authority to 
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speak on behalf of the whole body of British missionaries” in India, 
but they had reasons ‘^to believe that the opinion” which they held 
was “widely shared.” But with all their anxiety to help, the signa¬ 
tories could not make any concrete suggestion for “the restoration of 
good will and the attainment of a settlement acceptable to all classes 
in India'*. 

Almost in the same order of help was that which could have come from 
Mr. Phillips, “Personal Eepresentative in India” of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Gandhiji and 
The Phillips other leaders of the Congress had applied to the 
episode “appropriate authorities”, that is, the Government of 

Lord Linlithgow, for the requisite permission. The 
latter could not see their way to grant this permission. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy which could not 
allow to be raised “unjustified hopes in Indian circles of U. S. 
intervention in the Indian controversy”. Mr. Phillips had sought for 
permission before he went to his country temporarily, with a view 
to get the Congress view point which along with others he would have 
to report on for the information of his chief, the President of the 
U. 8. A. Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 

interpretation of men and things in India to President Eoosevelt. 
These have somehow found their place in a certain section of the 
Press of that country. The Indian public have had to bo satisfied 
with extracts from these It appeared that Mr. Phillips had said 

certain things not quite complimentary to British policy and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr. Phillips 
as no longer acceptable to the Delhi-Simla Government as a represent¬ 
ative of the President of the U. S. A. This interdict may be inter¬ 

preted as a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left alone with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in their own way, unaided* by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might be* 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con¬ 
flict between the self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
an imperialist power. Those amongst us in India 
^as ?n no^mood* hoped that the Government of the U. S. A. 

for reconeiliation or its President, would intervene in the settlement 
of the Indo-British differences knew not the forces 
that. really determined international amity or enmity. In the present 
case, it could not be expected that one of the leaders of the “United 
Nations” would be going out of its way to set right relations that 
had got awry between another leader of the same group of Powers 
and a “subordinate” administration of the latter. Only, on one con¬ 
dition could the former interfere—in the case where the recalcitrance 
of the “subordinate” administration was so organized and so 
violent that it stood in the way of the “United Nations*' win¬ 
ning the war. In the case of India, the revolting spirit of the 
people had not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide movement of anti-Government acti¬ 
vities in the course of about three months during the latter half 
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of 1942. By its success in this campaign of repression the Govern¬ 
ment had demonstrated that it still commanded physical power to 
stifle signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people did 
not support those activities that had tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norms and 
forms of Indian life, which had disrupted the agricultural-cum-in- 
dustrial economy of the country—the economy that had made the 
“wealth of Ind." The August-September-October disturbances of 1942 
might have had a demonstrative value. But the British administra¬ 
tion did suppress these quite easily, and thereby proved to the world 
that its hold over the country was as strong as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
war in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in December, 1944, 
on developments in the war situation that had taken 
Qermany at place since July, 1943, it would be unrealistic to 

'>ay confine attention to the last six months of that 

year. Today Germany is encircled on three sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her “Fortress Europa** have 
fallen down ; many of her allies have got out of the war. It may 
be that her army corps are still fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rolling back of 
German contingents from France, has put a new complexion on the 
war in Europe The capture of Rome has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor Mussolini may be 
living “somewhere” in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. We have seen 
an estimate that gave an idea of the load of bombs that are being 
dropped on the Reich. In August, 1943, were dropped 3,575 tons ; 
in September 8,190 tons ; in October 5,533 tons. This was all day¬ 
light bombing in which the U. S. A. Air Force specialises as the British 
does in night bombing. The following from Foreign Ajfairs, January, 
1944, indicated what the purpose of these air attacks was : 

'*The air attack plainly ia envisaged now not as supplying a knock-out blow 
to Germany but as a means of softening her up for an invasion across the Channel, 
Since the beginning of the war the majority of American senior officers have* 
felt that a cross-Channel invasion was, all things considered, the best and the most 
sure way to bring Germany to her knees. They considered the Mediterranean 
operations and the air offensive as ^softening* and diversionary operations prelimi¬ 
nary to that one end. 

Against that Day Germany has not been idle in preparing. In 
Russia she has had to make “strategic withdrawal in great depth and 
on a broad front.” Finland and Rumania and Bui- 
German garia have gone out of the war. Between July and 

Strategy late November 1943, the Russians re-occupied 1,40,000 

square miles of their own territory ; the battle 
lines were approaching the pre-1939 frontiers. Most of*the credit of this 
success must belong to Russia alone. The dictator of the Soviet has 
fashioned the States of the Federation into a mighty machine for 
war, both defensive and offensive. Though during the last six 
months of 1943 the “second front’* so much desired by the Russians 
to be opened by the Anglo-American forces did not come into being, 
the High Command of Germany could not ignore the possibilities of 
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such danger. Therefore did they shorten their battle lines in Bussia. 
An authority on German strategy writing in the Picture Post of 
October 30, 1943, on the “last chance” of Germany indicated the need 
of such a tactic. 

“Thus from the German standpoint the most pressing problem of all is the 
formation of new fltr>(tagic reserves, and this can only be undertaken at the cost of 
shortening the eastern front.That is the core of the German military problem ” 

The same writer has also tried to point out to the cause which 
was responsible for the failure of Germany to break up Russian 
resistance even though her forces had penetrated so 
German Russian soil. He thinks that this penetra- 
Command tion became a handicap to the Germans. It is no 

doubt true that she had forced her way into the Cauca¬ 
sian mountains, had gone as far east as the Volga, but she could 
not break the military machine that Marshal Stalin had built up. 

‘‘...In Ruseia the German General Staff lost its sense of distance. And while 
the Panzer divisions chased over the boundless Russian plains as far as Moscow 
and Stalingrad without forcing a decision, the German Command lost the measure 
of another element of strategy': Time,” 

Another authority, the military and naval corres- 
German “Heart- pondent of the New York Herald Tribune^ has also 
land’‘ approached made the same deductions from the study of events 
happening in Europe. 

“...The object of German strategy from this time on must be to gain time-time 
for the United Nations to sicken of the bloodshed, time for dissensions to arise 
among them, time for political shifts of power in Germany herself which may make 
it possible for her to secure better terms. The German ‘Heartland*, without which 
Germany cannot go on fighting, may be described as the territory of Germany 
itself, western and central Poland, Demark, the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, northern Jugoslavia. Austria, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and part of France. This central and vital area must be held. Once 
it is invaded, the beginning of the end is at hand.” 

This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces. And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the wall. From the 
The Teheran west these allied armies are trying to break into 

Conference Germany. From the east the Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hungary. There appears to be a race 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the “heartland” 
of Germany first. Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, but the leaders of the “United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed ; they have managed to keep intact 
their unity of purpose which is the elimination of Germany’s power 
for mischief from the life of Europe. The foreign secretaries of the 
U. S. A., of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
out any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Powers of the world. President Roosevelt, Mr, Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to put the coping stone on their 
structure of alliance. At the end of it they issued a declaration to the 
peoples whom war has caught in its tentacles. This should have a place 
in the Register : 

“We—the President of the D. 8., the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union*—have shaped and confirmed our common policy. We 
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express our determination that our nations shall work together in the war and in 
the peace that will follow. 

“We have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German forces. We 
have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of operations which 
will be undertaken from the east, west and south. The common understanding 
which we have here reached guarantees that victory will be ours. No power can 
prevent our destroying the German armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their 
air plants from the air. Our attacks will bo relentless and increasing. 

^We are sure that our concord will make it an enduring peace. We recognize 
fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to make 
a peace which will command toe good will of the world and banish war for many 
generations. We have surveyed the problems of the future. We shall seek the co¬ 
operation of all nations, large and small, whose people are dedicated to the elimina¬ 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them as 
they choose to come into a world family of democratic nations. We look to the 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives untouched by tyranny, and 
according to their varying desires and their own consciences. We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose. 

This declaration had reference primarily to affairs in Europe 
disturbed by German ambitions. But the ‘‘United Nations," their 
leaders, had another enemy to take account of. In 
The Cairo fighting this enemy the help of Russia could not be 

Conference had. Therefore, there was a meeting of President 

Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and GeneralisFimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, held at Cairo. The decisions of this conference were made 
known to the world in the following declaration. 

“The military missions have agreed on future operations against Japan, The 
three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan. They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

‘Tt is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 1941, and that all territoiies stolen 
from China shall be restored. Japan will be expelled from all other territories taken 
by violence and greed. In due course Korea shall become free and independent. 

‘‘With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will persevere in the serious and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan.** 

The promises made and the hopes expressed at Cairo cannot 
be be said to have taken shape since the next twflve months. It is 
true that an invasion of India by Japan has been 
Fight against beaten back in course of which places in the Naga 

Japan hills and in the little State of Manipur have found 

mention in modern world history. Fifty years back 
there was an attempt made by the ruling classes of Manipur to throw 
off the trammels of British authority ; and Manipur through Tikendra- 
jit, general of the army, showed to the world that heroism still 
lingered in the hills of the State that had in times beyond memory, 

during the Mahabharatan age, flit through Indian history. Seven hund¬ 
red miles south in the Arrakan area, British attempts to drive the 
Japanese were abortive, and remain so even in December, 1944. This 
part of the battle front being a British responsibility, the failure to make 
good can be explained by the fact that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major forces to the Indian Ocean area. It is 
true that the U. S. commander, Major-General Stillwell, was making 
things bum in a part of Indo-Burma frontiers with the help of his 

Chinese troops, aided by U. 8. 10th Air Force. But the main credit 

for the flght against Japan must go to the combined forces of U. S. 

marines, Australian and New Zealand divisions commanded by General 
MaoArthur. The New Guinea and New Georgia positions of Japan bad 
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been all but liquidated. Babaul,~the key Japanese base in this area, 
still held. But it appears to have been rendered inoffensive. For, we 
havQ^ not heard that from this stronghold Japanese forces have issued 
to halt any of the offensives that under General MacArthur*s direct¬ 
ion were approaching the Marianas and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan had been building various nests of offense and defense. 
But the main American efforts were directed by Admiral Nimitz with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Pacific. Carrier task forces hammered at Japan’s ‘ unsinkable air¬ 
craft carriers”—the islands of Micronesia.'’ In the heart of these stood 
Truk, as "impregnable” as Nature and man could make it. It is a 
group of eleven hilly, defensible islands set in a 30-mile wide langoon 
and encircled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi¬ 
tal ships standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 
useless to the Japanese. For, we have to record that from Australia 
General MacArthur has been able to mount an attack on the Philip¬ 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Rabaul or Truk. We can now regard Japan’s 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid-Pacific have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
by Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour. 

From this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Axis Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to be 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sorrews & gnffer- able to prolong the war, only the future can say. It 

ings ol China ig only in China that Japan appears to be making some 

headway. On the 7th of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary : San Gh* i —"Triple Seven”, or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of “selling 
space for time” was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines had 
swept Honan and Kwantung. The price level was 87 times the pre¬ 

war level ; there was the "hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions”, as there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China, The recall of General Stillwell, the U. S.-bom 
Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, drew attention to this. The 
world's Press wai^ plastered with news that the Cbiang Kai-shek 
regime was mediaeval, effete and reactionary ; that instead of fighting 
the Japuneae it has been conserving its forces and resources for the 
final brush-up with the Chinese communists ; that an influential 

sector of the ruling class in China was in league with the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im¬ 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime to make it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modern life of the country. In 
October-November, 1943, China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the "Big Four”—the United States, the Soviet Union, 

Great Britain, and China. As we write, this position seems to have 
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been lost by her ; at; least we do not hear it from the lipe of 

British public men and publicists. And at the eighth year of her 

war with Japan, China appears to have lost caste with the moulders 

of public opinion in the modern world. We in India can be obser¬ 
vers only of these developments in international politics, in the making 
and re-making of Great Powers. 

As we close the survey of things Indian, and things extra-Indian, in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the influence 
of the air of frustration that hovers over the world. The 
Hopeless hope system of administration that prevails in India has 

in India done nothing to enlist the heart and mind of the 

Indian people on the side of the “United Nations''; 
the enthusiasm and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 

conduct of the leading nations of the world are absent from India. 
Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression. With a sense of fatality the 
masses of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation. Famine, pestilence, under¬ 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting for a better and more self-respecting life for their 
people appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau¬ 
cracy But all hope is not lost as long as there are men amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the thunder and the rain. The generation 
of them who since the beginning of this century have been witnesses 
to the lashing of the waves of national feeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of d( pression, they do not lose hope. And the men 

and women who have followed them into paths of danger and sacri¬ 
fice, they do not lose hope. And in the inspiration of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they hope 
and work.—( Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb ). 



The Council of State 

Monsoon Session—New Delhi—2nd to Slst August 1943 

Congratulations TO Lord Wavell 

The Council of State, which began its monsoon session at New Delhi 
on the 2nd. August 1943 decided, on the fluggestion of the President, Si?- Manekji 
Dadabhoy^ to atnd congratulations to Field Marshall Vicount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State on his appointment as Viceroy of India. Pandit 
Kiuizru thought the CouncirH congratulations might have other implications, and 
to him, the course suggested by the President, seemed to be rather unusual. 
Pandit Kiinzru further said it was not an unimportant matter as some members 
bad tried to make it. Such an action should only be taken if there was unanimity. 
If the Chair had consulted Party leaders before, it would have been better. They 
could not look at the matter from a purely personal point of view. They bad to 
take the political aspect into consideration. Some of them had criticised his appoint¬ 
ment. It would be unfair to those members, if a message was sent, purporting 
to be from all aides of the Douse. 'J'hey could only join in sending a message if 
they were satisfied on the political side. He was sure if the President asked the 
Council to drop the message, the Council would agree to do so. As regards 
Viscount Wavell, he said, it was the earnest wish that he might succeed where others 
had failed. Mr. P. V. Sapru said that they knew nothing about Viscount 
Wavell’s iJoliticB. He might prove to be a good statesman, or equally, he might 
prove to be a bad one. A question of principle was involved and they could not 
])rejndge him and offer him congratulations, 'fhey were not concerned with perso¬ 
nalities but with politics. The President reminded the House that he had not 
mentioned a word about politics in his original motion, lie had forty years of 
exf)erience of the work of the Council and was not going to introduce any politics 
in the message which was to be cabled. Thereupon, Pandit Kunzru and bis party 
withdrew their opposition and the motion was adopted against great applause. 

DlFFJilRENCE IN PAY OF ARMY OFFICERS 

3rd. AUGUST The Council of State to*day rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pt. H, AT. 
Kunzrids resolution urging that Indian-commissioned ofiicers serving abroad be 
paid at the same rate as Jhitish officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy^s 
commissioned ofiicers and Indian soldiers serving abroad should be paid at the 
same rates as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army 
serving alongside the Indian Army. Moving his resolution, Pandit Kunzru said 
that his recent visit to the Middle East had made him realise the urgency of the 
question. The Indian officers there had strong feelings on this matter. Their 
salaries should not be compared with those of the British service ofliicerB, but with 
regular British officers belonging to the Indian army. Although their pay was 
smaller, their expenses in messes and otherwise were just the same as those of 
British ofiicers. Even the special allowances given to them were not sufficient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.C.O.’s, be pointed out, that there was a 
great disparity between their pay and the pay of sergeants and warrant officers in 
the British array. The pay of a V.C.O. should be commensurate with the respon¬ 
sibility placed on him. The Pandit asked why there should be any difference in the 
remuneration of two persons serving together. The Indian officers in the Middle 
East had complained to him that they got less than even' the Hudanese and the 
Binghalese. Sir Buta Singh, Mr. Kalikavy Sir A, P. Patro, R. B. Lala Ram Saran 
Dass and Mr. Padshah supported the resolution. 

Declaring that no one was more concerned with the welfare and contentment 
of the Indian army than he was, His Excellency the Commander‘in-Chief 
explained the factors which governed the pay of an army, and which were bound 
up with the economic situation in no small degree-, and observed that the pay of 
an army could not be separated from the general conditions of economy in the 
country from which the soldiers came and from conditions of pay in civil life. 
Hasty generosity might defeat its own object and might bring in the end more 
discontentment. There was the financial aspect to consider, but be was not basing 
his argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officers and soldiers would 
remain bis constant care so long as he remained C.-in-C. in India. It would be 

10 
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his constant eiKlcavout to reward Indian troops for their great deeds of gallantry. 
So far as the motive of ihe resolution was concerned, he was in entire sympathy, but 
the proposals it contained were only one part of the proposals that he was exa¬ 
mining for the whole Iiulian army. ]t was well-known, he said, that discrepancies 
existed and bad existed for some time, as a result of which—it was also common 
knowledge—some ofln ers must have felt a certain amount of dissatisfaction. The 
mover did not urge the same rates of pay everywhere, but only in the Middle East 
command. After rcfoniiig to the claims of those serving in Burma, Ceylon 
and Aden, who were also carrying the same burden as British soldiers, he said 
if larger scales were introduced for those serving overseas, it might create a diflienlt 
situation and those in India would naliirally clamour. Proceeding, the O.-in-C. 
said that without reaHouahh contentment, an army could not be eflicient. But this 
contentment must be reached by means which were within bounds of reason. It 
might be diflienlt to gainsay the theory that men serving in the same field, doing 
the same kind of work, should receive the same renninoration. If the mover 
tiiought that the prestige of an army suffered because of lower pay, he was wrong. 
He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of his assurance that he 
would constantly endeavour to improve the welfare and coidentment of the Indian 
army. Replying to the debate, Pandit Kunzru said he could not regard the asBurarice 
as sufiicient. He was, therefore, unable to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 

South Aubican Pegging Legislation 

4th. AUGUST The Council of 8tate discussed the South African Pegging legis¬ 
lation to day. Mr. O, S, Bozman, Bccrctaiy, Indian Overseas Hepartment, 
initiating the dis^mssion, said that the Government considered the legislation as 
repugnant, unnecessary and ino]>i)Ortune. He read short extracts from some of 
the speeches made on the Bill in the South African Parliament to indicate that at 
least some of the members of tlio Union Parliament also regarded the Bill as 
inopportune and repugnant. He claimed that people in South Africa wefo already 
aware of the keen resentment aroused in India by all shades of political thought 
and of the identity of views between the Government and the people in that 
respect. Mr. P. N, Sapru, Sir A, F. Potro, Pandit Kunzru, Mr. Parknr, Rai Bahadur 
Srtnarain Mahia, Mr. Padahah, Rai Bahadur PBiiri Saran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Sir Charanjit Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Sapru who spoke with considerable feeling, charged tho South African 
Government with definite breach of the Cape Town Agreement. He claimed that 
the living space in South Africa was very much less for Indians as compared to 
Europeans. Mr. Sai>iu was totally opposed to statutory segregation and wanted 
economic sanctions to be applied imraedintely against South Africa. He did not 
want any South Atrican to command an Indian army and urged that the Govern¬ 
ment sliould impose all the so; ial, political and economic disabilities on South 
Africans at present resident in Itulia ns those imposed on Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the back¬ 
ground of India’s war effort, testimony to which was paid by the Viceroy on 
Monday last. Indian soldiers, he said, were responsible for saving Africa and yet 
the attitude of the South African Government had remained unaltered. Pandit 
Kunzru said that the Cape Town Agreement had remained a dead letter and new 
devises were being discovered to drive Indians out of Africa. The Pegging Act 
closed further avenues for Indians to invest their savings. Pegging legislation, he 
claimed, would inflict serions economic injuries on Indians in South Africa, lie 
urged that all South Africans in service should be sent away at once and economic 
sanctions should be enforced against South Africa forthwith. 

Mr. Mahta was opposed to the withdrawal of the High Commissioner and 
regretted that the Government had not consulted the Standing Emigration Com- 
mUtee on the subject. Mr. Padshah supiiorted economic sanctions on behalf of the 
Muslim League Party. He wanted tho withdrawal of the Indian Army from 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said whenever two Governments fell out 
the natural conclusion would be the breaking ofl’ of diplomatic relations. It might 
be said the Government of India in this case had put as much pressure as they 
could and presumably they could do no more, but they should recall their High Com¬ 
missioner, as there should be complete severance of diplomatic and trade relations 
with South Africa. Mr. Kalikar asked what the British Government had done to 
prevent the passage of the Pegging Bill and to see that Indians were not maltreated. 
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He Raid unless there were economic sanctionfi behind the action which the Govern¬ 
ment of India contemplated taking against South Africa, the white races could not 
be made to appreciate that Indians were also human beings. Winding up the 
discussion, Mr. Bowman said the result of the dei)atG was highly satisfactory and 
Government felt that the purpose they had in mind in initiating this debate had 
been well-served by the discussion. Mr. Bozman did not like to express his or 
the Government of India’s opinion on these suggestions at that stage, as he wished 
to avoid all appearance of supporting the Union Government. But, he said, all these 
suggestions would be carefully considered. 

Reconstitution of Hindu Law 

5th. AUGUST Discussing non-oflicial resolutions to-day, the Council of State 
adopted R, B, Srinaram Mahtha'^s resolution, recommending the reconstiHition of 
the Hindu Law Committee for the pur|)OBe of suitably amending and codilying the 
Hindu law in all its branches. R, B, Mahiha referred to the Ran Committee’s 
moninnental work, which Government had also recognised. He asked why Govern¬ 
ment had not fulfilled their proniises. Was it due to the addition of more reac¬ 
tionary members in the Executive Coinicil, he asked. 'The Hindu society, Mr. 
Mnhtha claimed, had held progressive views and had always adjusted itself to the 
changing needs of the times, assimilating certain things and eliminating others. 
Mr. Mahtha said that it was imperative that tJu; entire law should be amended 
and codi/ied in the light of modern needs. He maintained that the Hindu India 
was behind his resolution and Government would have the utmost backing in this 
task. Mr. F, N. Sapru characterised the present social system to be responsible 
for having brought about the ruin of the country. He wanted the Hindu society 
to be based on modern democratic concepts and the lu'.ly caste system done away 
with. Ho felt that the Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most reactionary element not only in politics biifiu religious matters. He was, 
therefore, apprehensive of the fate of the re])ort of a committee of the kind sug¬ 
gested in the resolution. Modern Hindu mind, lie said, was for progress and 
modern Hindu mind would carry the whole country with it. Sardar Bobha Singh 
also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. He maintained that 
interpretations and decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Council on various 
matters pertaining to the Hindu law, were so difi'erent ai d confusing that there 
was a radical need of the codification of the entire law and the completion of the 
work of the Rau Committee. Mr. Kalikar conceded that codification of the 
Hindu law might be necessary, but he eiitcitnincd doubts if it would be practicable 
or even possible to have the whole law codified by » coramiiteo, working in normal 
manner, within three or even five years. He wanted the committee to be represen¬ 
tative of all shades of Hindu opinion. As for amending Die Hindu law, he was 
doubtful if a committee, holding particular vievs, could amend the law in 
a form that would be acceptable to the whole of India. He repudiated 
the claim that the modern Hindu mind had been able to change the 
mind of the masses, Rai Bahadur Lala Rum Saran Das, said that it 
was only when reformers in the legislature could cany the masses with them that 
their utterances would liave any eifcct. He asked what the jiosition would be if 
a majority community in a legislature decided to pull down all chiircheB and 
carried their decision into effect. Just as there were safeguards in constitutions on 
the Continent against this type of action, lie wanted the Indian constitution also to 
have similar satcguaids for the interests of the minority communities and those 
who belonged to orthodox classes. He would not at that stage object to the for¬ 
mation of the committee, but desired that the committee should consist of all 
shades of opinion, including the orthodox, Mr. Hossain Iwam said that it was 
not a resolution on which there could bo any violent difierence of opinion. It 
would be putting the cart before the horse, if the resolution was op})OBed on the 
assumption that some of the amendments suggested by the committee would not 
be acceptable to the Hindu society. Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr. 
S. A. Lai, Deputy Secretary, Legislative De})arlment, said, the recommendation 
embodied in the resolution was one with which, in principle, ho had the fullest 
sympathy. But Government would have to consider, whether a comprehensive 
codincation of the Hindu law was a task to which it would bo appropriate to devote 
time and labour during the war period. Government would, of course, pay due 
regard to the attitude of the House. In the circumstances, he believed, that the 
mover would perhaps seek leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. If the 
resolution was pressed to a division, Government would remain neutral, concluded 
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Mr. LaU Pandit Kunzru held that the Qovernment’fi reply indicated a departure 
in the attitude of the Government towards the question of the codification of the 
Hindu law in successive stages, to which it had committed itself in the preamble 
to the bill relating to Hindu. Intestate Succession. Government had now chosen to 
be neutral, but he apprehended that they would soon go further and jettison the 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. Winding up the debate, Mr. Mahtha objected to 
the absence of the Law Member from the House on tuch an important occasion 
and expressed surprise at the change in the attitude of the Government. Nobody 
shouted ‘no’, when votes were taken, and the resolution was passed. The Council 
accepted the resolution of Mr. P. Sapru, recommending to the Government to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in British Guiana and Trinidad to watch the Indian interests, The 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Alarming Position of Hindu Cattle 
6th. AUGUST -.—The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imamus 
resolution urging the import of meat from U. S. A. and Australia for the require¬ 
ments of the defence services and also recommending the import of livestock from 
nearby countries for supply to the agriculturists at reduced prices to encourage the 
grow-more-food campaign. Sir Jogendra Singh, in the course of his speech, gave 
the assurance that his department were anxiously watching the cattle position and 
that there was at present no real cause for alarm. As regards the recommendations 
made by the mover, Sir Jogendra pointed out. the need for such action had not 
arisen, but if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would give the recommen¬ 
dation every consideration. Upon this assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 
In the course of the debate before the resolution was withdrawn, Mr. IJosmin 
Imam said that the main background of the resolution was the large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and prisoners of war in India. The number of cattle 
slaughtered now had risen by nve times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
peacetime it was only the surplus cattle that was slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were ofiered and the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the agriculturists nflected, but ghee and milk had also become scarce through¬ 
out India. He ssid 2,76000 head of cattle were slaughtered in this country during 

the last year. He alleged that orders of the Central Government regarding 

protected cattle were not being carried out by the slaughterers notwithstanding the 
tact the slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
people of India. They could not carry out the grow-more-food campaign side by 
side with this slaughter. He, therefore, urged that in order to relievo the 
situation dehydrated meat should be imported from U. S. A. and Australia as also 
milk for the use of the troops and livestock bo imported from neighbouring 
countries, li, B, Mahtha related conditions in the province of Bihar and said 
that the price of a pair of bullocks had gone up five times. It was useless to 
have campaigns like ‘grow more food.’ because any agriculturist, if he had land, 
cattle and money to purchase seed, would do bis utmost for the crop, He did not 

know the shipping position, but he hoped the Government would do their best in 

the matter, i?. B, Bala Bam Saran Das said that slaughter of cattle had begun 
in districts where there used to be no slaughter. Pure ghee was so scarce that it 
was not available even, for religious ceremonies. Mr. P. N. Sapru apprehended 
that when the attack on Burma would be launched and more Allied forces came 
to India, the number of cattle slaughtered would increase. He criticised the 
non-publication of the health report during the last two years on the excuse of 
paper economy. Pandit Kunzru said that so far as he was aware Government had 
done nothing practical to increase livestock of the right kind as would increase the 
supply of ghee and milk in the country. As U. S. A. and Australia had flourishing 
meat trade, he felt, it would put on them a smaller strain than on this country 
to supply the meat requirements of the Government of India. The resolution was 
further supported by Mr. Padshah, Mr. Mahd, Hossain and Sir Buta Singh and 
Sir Hissam-ud-Din while Sir A. P. Patro did not approve of the proposal to 
import cattle from abroad as foreign bulls would not thrive in India. He urged 
that cattle breeding should be intensively developed with the material available in 
India. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, expressed 
sympathy with the object of the resolution. Sir Jogendra laid stress on the need 
of proper nutrition for all the Indian people and said in a country like India, 
milk was the most important part of diet and the problem therefore was to 
increase India’s milk supply. He announced that he was appointing a committee 
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to consider the public health in India and he was glad that Sir Joseph Bhore had 
agreed to preside over the committee. The mover withdrew the resolution and the 
Council adjourned till the 10th, 

Reciprocity Act Amend Bill 

loth. AUGUST Hie Council of State to-day passed, without amendment, 
the Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Messrs. 
Bozman, Kunzru, Padshah, Kalikai\ Ramsarandas, Hossain Imam and Doctor 
Khare participated in the discuBsion. Mr. Bozman, moving the consideration of 
the bill, explained that the Government had originally felt that they would be able 
to deal with the problem, such as had arisen from the South African Pegging 
Legislation, by the rule-making powers given to them by the original Act. He 
said that tlio bill was of general applicability and the Council would be well advised 
to deal with the bill without discussing the South African situation, which the 
House had already discussed. Pandit Kunzru was doubtful of the effectiveness of 
the legi;:*.lation. Uc said that the crux of the ])rOblcm lay whether they iii India, could 
deprive any South African of his franchise. He maintaint»d that they could not 
under the Government of India Act, 193.'). The same thing applied to South Africans 
holding office in India. Under the Government of India Act, Indian legislatures 
were powerless to dismiss them, even if they wanted to do so. He urged that the 
Government should approach His Majesty’s Govern men t for amendment of the 
Government of India Act. This demand of Pandit Kunzru was supported by 
other speakers, all of whom urged that the Government of India Act should be amen¬ 
ded forthwith to make retaliation agaijist South Africa eftective. Mr. Bozman, 
rc})lying to the debate, pointed out that the bill was of general application and was 
not specifically directea against South Africa. He wanted the House to realise 
the likely repercussions of such a statutory provision in other parts of the Empire. He 
admitted the correctness of the position stated by Pandit Kunzru in regard to 
franchise and holding office under the Government of India Act and 
said that the Government had taken note of the views expressed in 
the House to day, particularly in regard to their approaching His Majesty’s 
Government for an amendment of the Govepment of India Act. Dr. Khare said that 
the bill will be enforced at once. He admitted that it did not go a long way to 
deal with the problem facing them, but he wanted the Council to realise that India 
was a dependency, while South Afiii*a was an independent dominion. There were 
all the disabilities resulting from the political status of India to which they must 
not shut Ihcir eyes. The Council passed the bill and adjourned till August 12. 

Debate on tue Food Situation 

12th. AUGUST The Council of State discussed the food situation to-day. 
Major-General Wood, initiating the discussion, made a comprehensive survey of 
the food problem and examined the reasons for an insufficient degree of success of 
Government’s policy in the last six months. General Wood postulated that what¬ 
ever the food policy might be In the country, there was but one instrument and 
one machinery for the execution of that policy, namely, the administrative organi¬ 
sations of the provinces and States He added :—“1 wish to make it clear that not 
only have the Central Government no executive instrument on machinery for the 
execution of food administration, but that it would bo improper for the Centre to 
attempt to build up such an instrument and impossible to do so, even were it 
deemed desirable to do so. He held that, while the Centre could plan, co-ordinate 
assist and direct, it was dependent for execution on the administrations of the 
provinces and States. It meant that the measure of success of food administration 
in India depended, in the aggregate and in the ultimate resort, on the efficiency or 
otherwise of food adminisiration by the provinces and States. Side by side, 
General Wood stressed the importance of physical control aa a basis for all other 
forms of control. 

The first problem to be faced, he said, was how to secure an adequate flow of 
foodgrains. He would not grudge the cultivator the little extra that circumstances 
now permitted him to eat. There, however, remained the extremely difficult 
problem of enBuriug that the cultivator did not withhold more than he required. 
In this connccUou General Wood felt that the big zainindars and landowners of this 
country bad not appreciated the extent to which it had been put in their power to 
assist India in her food difficulties to-day. He added : "If the bigger man hoards 
ids stock for a higher price it will not be without its effects on the smaller man. 
In this first stage of physical control, the big landowners and zamiudars have a 
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reflponBibility. I am speaking in my personal capacity and I hope the future will 
show a better leadership than has been apparent in the last six months.’* Procee¬ 
ding, Ocfieral Wood said that the Central Government had the prime respons- 
bility that must rest on the Centre alone of distributing the surplus of the provinces 
and {:^tat(*8. He, however, explained that the portion that was handed over by the 
Central Government to a deficient province was but a small fraction of the totality 
of its requirements. Arguing from this, General Wood maintained 
that the salvation of a province or a State did not lie in a species of 
cbaiity handed out by the Centre. The major portion of their salvation 
lay within their own boundaries. Dealing with Bengal, General Wood said that 
ill addition to the assistance brought to Bengal by free trade, the Government of 
India had delivered to that province over one train a day of foodgrains from 
Jaiiary 1 ‘.to July 31. To turn to the future, “Aus’’ crop was beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market during September. This 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per head per day, will provide fully for the 
requirements of the sixty million people of Bengal for upwards of ninety days 
if the domestic resources of the province were brought under some form of control¬ 
led distribution. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Snran Dass comdemned the present syHlem of 
purchases by the Government and suggested that the whole crop should be pur¬ 
chased by the Government and then distribution made, in accoidance with the 
advice of a committee of officials and piiblicmen, which should be constituted for 
the purpose. Lala Ram Saran also referred to a responsible Minister of the Burijtib 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks and not to bring them to market, 

and asked what the Government of India had done to meet this open c.juilb.nge to 

the Central Government, He wondered why no action had been taken. 

Mr. M. N, Dalai said the food situation in the country was very seriou p. 

Food riots once they started, he warned, might become a greater menace to India 

than even Japanese aggression. Mr. Dalai asked the Government of India lo give 
up nil considerations of provincial autonomy, when the question of the life and 
death of so many people was before them, and also to lay aside excuses of lack of 
shipping space. Government should import foodgrains and also import more 
agricultural machinery. 

Sir Buta Singh stated that in the Punjab agents coming from deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely at an average rate of about Ra. 10 per annum. The 
overhead charges of taking the same to distances of 1,000 miles came to about 
Rs. 2-8 per maund. He understood that flour in Calcutta was selling at 
Rs. 35 or above per maund. He, therefore, liked to ask the Government as to who 
pocketed the enormous difference between the buying price in the Punjab 
and the selling price iti Calcutta. Proceeding, Hir Buta 8ingh 
said the Punjab would not like to sell cheaply to traders and so euablo 
them to make enormous ])rofit8 at the cost ot the cultivator. If they 
could be assured that prices in deficit areas would be controlled and that 
dying people would get their food at actual purchase prices plus freight and essential 
minimtnn overhead charges, tlien this pn vince would be happy to be selling at 
prices far below tiiose prevailing in Bengal. He strongly refuted the charge that 
cultivators in the Punjab were hoarding wheat with a view to profiteering. 

Mr. S, K. Roy Chaudhury said Bengal had fallen on very evil days. TJiey 
had cyclones and floods and the crops were affected, lie urged that famine should 
be declared in the province. 

Col. Sir Htssamuddin asked the Government to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introducing free trade throughout India as the means of ensuring steady 
supply, thereby bringing down the general price level. 

Sir David Devadoss complained that Government had been all along under 
the impression that food was no problem for India. Even the Ratiouing Export, 
recently brought from England before he literally landed in the country, expressed 
his opinion that there was no shortage, but the country sufiered from hoarding. 
Where are the hoarded stocks, asked Sir David. Had Government discovered them 
and had they punished the hoarders ? He r< ferred to the serious outbreak of 
cholera in Malabar and other parts of the Madras presidency and said owing to 
malnutrition, the people had no stamina to nsist the disease. He said it was 
time that Government stopped thinking of prestige and rules and regulations. They 
should rush food to the distress areas, and import foodstuffs from outside to meet 
the shortage in the country. 
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Sir A, P* Patro regretted that while both the urban and rural population 
were Biififering, a certain class of people were taking advantage of the situation and 
exploiting it to their own ends. He failed to find a proper appreciation of the 
condition in the rural areas in the speeches of the Food Member in the Assembly 
and the Food Secretary in the Council this morning. He urged the Central 

Government to strongly advise the provinces to move in the matter and relieve 

distress in the rural areas. 

Sir Jogendra Suigh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, said : We 

complain of high prices of foodstuffs. The fact is that we, the educated cla8H(8, 
have done little to improve rural conditions and to modernise production. We 
have been caught by the war with the result (hat normal channels of trade Imvc ccastd 
to flow. Sir Jogendra announced that his department were preparing material for 
comraitfees which would plan a programme of rural reconstruction. The Educa- 
lionnl Adviser wns engaged in collecting material for a programme of education, 
both literary and technical. An agricultural committee would be at work from 

about November 1, this year. 

Mr, Hossnin Imam deplorfd that the Food Department which was essentially 
responsible for maintaining the home front had been made a shuttle cock. He 
felt that they conld not get a fair deal when there was no security of tenure for 
the members holding the portfolio. Referring to the present crisis, Mr. Hossain 
Imam asserted that as much as Rs. 3,l.o lakhs worth of foodgrains had been expetued 
(luring March on private account, the figures for April, being Es. 3,54 lakhs. 'J'he 
export of foodgrains during 1942-13 were worth Rs. 47 crores. 

The Afnharajkumar of Nashipur claimed that export of rice from IiKlia and 
storage of food for the defence services had contributed to the present situation. In 
his opinion purchase of the whole stock by the Government and distribution to tl\e 
entire population of the province by a system of control and rationing was the only 
remedy to meet the situation in Bengal. 

Messrs. Kumar Shankar Ray Chawdhury^ AH Ashgar and N, K, Das also 
participated in the debate. Mr. Das complained that Orissa had su/rcred by 
sudden introduction of free trade. Large number of people from the juigli- 
i)Ouring province of Bengal invaded his province and bought up stock at high 
prices. He disputed the claim that Oris.sa was a surplus province. 

13tb. AUGUST Mr. N. K, Das, continuing his speech from yestciday, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity in Orissa also. He considered that the sitnaDon 
in Bengal bad arisen on account of natural calamities, exports to Ceylon and huge 
military purchases. He stressed the need of a vigorous policy in respect of the 
grow-more-food campaign. Sir Ramuni Mcnon said that while he thought that (he 
Central Government could not be held solely responsible for past mistakes, no 
useful purpose would be served in trying to apportion blame. 3he immediate task 
was to direct all efforts to solve the problem. 

H. B. S. K. Das said that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Government that Bengal had been placed in its ]>iesent position. He had seen peo¬ 
ple in Calcutta going through the contents of the dual bins in search of a few pie¬ 
ces of food. He admitted that tlie niilitaiy had to be properly fed, but they should 
make purchases in excess of their needs, especially in these days of distress. He 
wanted the Government of India to declare famine in Bengal and instiluto control 
over stocks and prices. r - i 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asserted that it was the want of a rood policy by 
the Government of India which was responsible for the present food crisis in the 
country. Referring to the constitutional issue, the Pandit said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were not so helpless as they made the people believe. He said sure¬ 
ly if the Government were all powerful to keep Mr. Gandhi in detention and pre¬ 
vent all contacts with him, they could also compel ilie Provincial Governments to 
follow their central food i^olicy. He referred to the amendments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and declaration of emergency by the Governor-General after the 
outbreak of the war. The powers given to the Governor-General, ho saiU, were in¬ 
tended to be used in a crisis like that of food and he failed to understand why 
they were not being used . The Pandit urged for a radical change in the Govern- 
of India’s policy to secure better co-operation with the people and provinces of 
India. The establishment of National Government would solve the problem, he 
said. He wanted a central purchasing agency with a businessman at its head and 
urged that the Government should’set aside legal diflicuUies snd stand up as the 
Government of the country snd not merely as the servant of provincial Governments. 
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An earnest appeal for co-operation and help was made by the new Food Mem¬ 
ber, Sir Jatvala Prosad Srivastava, He said : “In the name of oiir country, I 
appeal, may I demand co-operation and help ? In this task, without the help of my 
colleagues, without the fullest co-operation of the public and their leaders and their 
Government, nothing can be accomplished. I will not spare myself or my depart¬ 
ment, in seeking the job through. He continued: “I wish to democratize the 
department in the sense that it must work in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, for whose benefit it exists. At the same time, it will not hesitate to re¬ 
inforce ruthlessly any moasnre which may be necessary and to crush any individual 
or corporation who seek to profit from the sufTerings of the many. I will not hesi¬ 
tate to enforce an all-India policy in a vital matter of this kind. I am determined 
not to give in to complacency •or defeatism. With God’s help 1 promise that nothing 
will be left undone to get the results that the country demands. And I am sure that 
1 have your support and co-operation in this tremendous task (cheers). As for importing 
foodgrains into India, ho said that he entirely agreed with the BuggCBtions and 
would use his best endeavours for tliat purpose, lie disclosed that Mis Majesty’s 
Government had been approached on the subject. He however warned the 
Council that the matter did not rest with him. d'he provision of shipping and 
foreign exchange were some of the difficnltieB but he said that he would do 
his best. fSimilarly, tlie i-rovision of more consumers’ goods for the cultivator was 
having his fullest support. Lastly, he welcomed the suggestion that landlords and 
those who had a stake in the countryside should take a larger and more direct 
interest in the growing and procurement of food and it was his intention to see 
how best they could harness them to that end. 

Control and more control until complete rationing was achieved was the 
policy of the Government of India, declared Major-General Wood, Food Hecietary, 
winding up the del)ate. Ibis plan of the Government has been unfolded to the 
public and he was at a loss to understand why Government were being accused of 
not disclosing their future plan. Major-General Wood made reference to free-trade 
and said that it should be recognised that it did not necessarily mean the free 
buying and selling of goods ; it also meant freedom in the matter of transport, 
availability of transport and other conbiderations and to talk of free trade in con¬ 
ditions that obtained in war and as applying in this country was a misnomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it, the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Council (hen adjourned. 

Export of Rice from Calcutta 

I4th. AUGUST In tiie Council of State to-day, the Chairman, Sir Darid 
Devadoss, who ])resided in the absence of tlie rresident, Sir Maneclcji Dadahhoy 
said that he could not admit Mr. K. F. KalikePs adjournment nmtion to discuss 
the failure of the Government to stop export of a large consignmuit of rice from 
Calcutta to Hoiith Africa. .Sir Davia explained that a chairman had all the powers 
of the President only inside the tloiise, but had no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjournment motions, notice of which was usually given before 
the House met. He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
was tabled just before the meeting started to-day. He would leave it to the dis¬ 
cretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, could come up at the next 
meeting. Adjourning the House till Friday, the Chairman said that if an earlier 
meeting was desired, members would be notified. 

Delhi Ueiverbity Bill 

28lh AUGUST The Council of Btate took up the consideration of the Delhi 
University Bill to-day, as passed by the Central Assembly. The Education member. Sir 
Jogindra Singh making the motion claimed that the fundamental educational 
principles which found sanction in the Bill had not been challenged ; and the 
controversy ranged round other aspects whicli had no direct relation with education. 
The main object of the Bill and of the reorganisation scheme, he said, was to create 
in Delhi, the capital city, an All-India University of the first rank, which would 
set a standard for other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Jogindra Singh said 
that the most important feature of the Bill was the three-year degree course. The 
advantages of such a change were obvious. It would give the high schools a higher 
standard of scholarship ami better qualified teachers; it would give the universities 
better prepared and generally more mature students. Sir Ramunni Menon strongly 
opposed the creation of the All-India University at Delhi on the immense scale, 
which as far as he could gather, was contemplated in the Delhi University scheme, 
when vast areas of illiteracy remained in India, requiring to be reclaimed. He said 
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that it would be absolutely unjustifiable to spend the tax-payers’ money on what 
could be characterised as “white elephant in academic robes” in Delhi. Mr. Hoosain 
Imam criticised the Government for not circulating the Bill and not referring it to a 
joint select committee of both the Houses. Mr. P. N. Sapru could not complain that 
the Bill was not timely or opportune. He, however, felt that a prejudice had been 
created against the Bill from the outset. The Bill did not only give effect to the 
three-year degree course, but changed the character and the constitution of the 
University. 

31st. AUGUST :—The Couneil of State passed the Delhi University Bill to-day. 
Thirty two amendments were discussed to-day, all of which were rejected by the 
Council. On the amendment relating to colleges being situated in close proximity 
to one another and to the University, Mr. John Sargent declared that the University 
would give the most sympathetic consideration to the question of conveyance for non¬ 
resident students. Moving that the Bill be passed, Sir Jogindra Singh said: “As 
days pass and a new world takes shape it is my hope that communities in all 
spheres of life will take their proper share as sons of India”. Mr. P. N, Sapru 
stressed the importance of Indian languages and physical education. Mr. 

Kalikar criticised the lack of provision for migration of students. 

Sardar Bahadur Sohha Singh ^riticised the attitude of the Muslim League 
on the Bill. Mr. Padshah asserted that the hopes expressed by the Ghivernment 
would not be realised unless the legitimate rights of the minorities were adequately 
safeguarded in the University. Mr. Hossain Imam hoped that the Government 
would not sleep over the demands of minorities but would soon translate their 
undertaking into a reality. Pandit Kumru urged that the Government should 
bring in necessary legislation to give statutory status to the Board of Secondary 
Education in Delhi. Sir Jogindra Singh, winding up the discussion, declared that 
he had been pleading that the Centre must have control over education and he 
would do his best to secure funds for education in the country. The Bill was passed. 

Food Situation in Bengal 

The Council devoted the rest of the afternoon to discussing Pandit Kunzru^s 
adjournment motion relating to the Central Government’s ban on the publication 
of Dr. 8, P. Mookerji’s statement on the food situation in Bengal. Pandit Kunzru, 
making his motion, referred to the recent publication by the 'Statesman' of 
pictures of Bengal distress over foodgrains* If the Government of India, he 
argued, did not desire publication of any news concerning Bengal distress, why 
dia they permit the publication of pictures by the 'Statesman' which had created 
deep impression on the minds of the Indian public. Pandit Kunzru claimed that Dr. 
Mookerji’s statement was not such as would have created panic in the country. 
He deplored the lack of uniformity of censorship. Mr. Kalikar was likewise 
surprised that when photographs were allowed to be published why should the 
Government have banned the publication of Dr. Mookerji’s statement ? Mr. P. N, 
Sapru asserted that the Government had not taken any effective step to relieve 
distress in Bengal. Mr. Hossain Imam claimed that the statement of Dr. Mookerji 
was most improper. Dr. Mookerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
distress of the people. At the same time he could not condone the Government 
for letting pictures of Bengal distress be published and ban the publication of the 
statement. Mr, S, Roy Chowdhury and Eai Bahadur Ram Saran Das further 
supported the motion. Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das asked the Government why 
were they sleeping after the Burma rice supplies had been cut off. The Govern¬ 
ment should have preserved rice supplies, iustead of exporting it to countries 
outside India. The Home Secretary, Mr. Mr. Conran Smith, replying to the debate, 
referred to members criticising the food policy instead of confining their remarks 
to the motion before the House. Mr. Hossain Imam, for instance, he said had 
condemned the statement of Dr. Mookerji and at the same time had asked ihe 
Government to get out. He did not know which Government he meant. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Government of India, 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury i No. the Bengal Government must get out first. 

Referring to Dr. Mookerji’s statement, Mr. Conran-Smith said that a summary 
of the statement was put out by the leading news agencies, The Chief PTess 
Adviser, when he saw the full text of the statement, was of the opinion that it 
contained certain objectionable passages, which exploited the food situation for 
political purpose. The Chief Press Adviser, therefore, advised the newspapers not 
to publish the statement outside Bengal, llie summary of the statement, however, 
was published in many newspapers. There were passages In the statement to 

U 
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which no objection could be taken and it was significant that only such passages 
were published in two of Bengal papers, namely the * Hindustan Standard' and 
'Advance,^ Mr. Conran-Sraith referred to the “Muslim correspondent of the 
^Statesman','^ who had described the statement as heavily loaded against the Bengal 
Ministry without any concrete and helpful suggestion for the relief of the Bengal 
distress. No member of the House, said the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete suggestion for the Bengal Relief. Government had no objection to state¬ 
ments being published on the Bengal situation, but in the present times of war, utmost 
care and restraint was essential for the safety of the country. Nothing should be 
done to endanger the safety of the country. Mr. Padshah did not feel justified 
to support an attack on the Bengal Ministry. The motion was talked out and 
the Council adjourned ^sine die' 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—15 to 24 November 1943 

Monetary Help to Bengal 

The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the 15lh. November 1943 and continued till the 24th. November. The President read 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s message to the Legis^ture. This was in terms similar 
to the one.rsent to the Assembly on the opening day. 'Ihe members of the Progressive 
and Muslim League parlies remained seated. 

17th. NOVEMBERThe Council of State discussed non-official resolutions 
today, Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging a grant of Rs. 1 crore or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergency of food shortage occupied the House for the 
better part of the day. Mr. Hossain Imam was supported by Mr. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Roy Chawdhury and Kai Bahadur Srijtarain. Sir A. P, Patro and 
Mr. Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. H. Burder felt that the resolution 
was premature. Mr, C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, did not agree with Mr. Hossain 
Imam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unless it was accom¬ 
panied with money. Mr. Jones wanted the Council to visualise the effect of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of Bengal. It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The problem in Bengal was to get on with the job. It would 
be premature to say that the Centre would step in and meet the deficit in Bengal 
budget, he said. The resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council next passed Mr. P, N, Sapru's resolution asking the Government 
to keep in view the necessity of finding funds for educational expansion and 
public health improvement in India. Mr. Sapru had originally urged for the 
building up of a reconstruction fund for the purpose, but when the Government 
spokesmen, Mr. C, E, Jones explained Government difficulties in accepting the 
principle of making bloc allocations for individual purposes at this juncture, 
Mr. Sapru altered the text of his resolution and the House agreed to pass it in 
the amended form. The amended resolution instead of advancing a proposal for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government “to keep in view the necessity of 
finding funds for the purpose”. 

Before adjournment Pandit Kunzru moved his resolution • urging the removal 
of restrictions on the publication of news not relating to the war and in particular 
news relating to the internal political conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

19lh. NOVEMBER :—The Council of State began the three-day debate on food situa¬ 
tion in the country to-day. Mr. B. R, Ben, initiating discussion, traced the history of 
food crisis in Bengal and the steps the Central Government had taken to meet 
the crisis. The key to the problem in Bengal is not so much what we can send 
from outside: and under the most favourable conditions we can send only limited 
quantities compared to the total production which is available within the province ; but 
the extent to which we are able to restore public confidence which has yet to 
recover from the shocks it bud received and get the marketable surplus of the 
local produce resume its normal flow.” On the question of procurement Mr, Sen 
disclosed that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
establishing central foodgrains monopoly which was recognised to be the only 
completely satisfactory solution. Meanwhile procurement for domestic requirements 
and for export must continue to be carried .out by Local Government ageuciea 
under general supervision. Mr. Sen declared that the Government of India were 
watching with equal care the situation in other seriously deficit areas in India, 
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such as Travancore, Cochin, Deccan States and Bombay, the Ceded Districts of 
Madras and the cyclone-affected districts of Orissa and were taking all possible 
relief measures for them. 

Sir A. P. Pairo regretted that famine had been made the sport of politics in 
Bengal. He thought the two parties were fighting for power and the result 
was that the people were starving. It was a crime to gamble with human lives and 
the country's safety. He said that the provincial Government having proved 
inefficient, the military ought to have been requested to assist many months ago. 

Sir Sobha Singh said the Bengal famine had exposed the constitutional defects 
inherent in the Government of India Act 1935. By becoming autonomous units, 
the provincial Governments had become self-sufficient and insular in their outlook, 
regardless of the good of the country. He suggested that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation should be switched over to the rice crop. 

Dr, B, N, Kunzru in a speech lasting an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the scenes he had witnessed in Bengal and Orissa, and observed that if the truth 
had been told earlier, the situation would not have deteriorated to the extent it 
did . Whoever had controlled the news about Bengal, had done a very serious 
injustice to that province. Dr. Kunzru emphasised that His Majesty's Government 
should arrange to supply to India a million and a half tons of foodgrains, as had 
been suggested in the Gregory Eeport, and unless that was done, the Gregory plan, 
he thought, would break down. 

Both the Fazlul Haque and Nazimuddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of the calamity that was approaching, said Dr. Kunzru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. The speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
more than 50,000 per week in Bengal alone, and said ; ‘Winter is fast.approaching 
and famished and weakened people, unable to stand exposure to cold, will die 
in greater numbers, unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothing." The aman crop, Dr. Kunzru hoped, would greatly mitigate suffering, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be available. He warned that 
if any attempt was made to purchase a large part of this crop and the people made 
to feel that the Government were removing the crop to Calcutta or elsewhere, 
a more serious situation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, had famine 
occurred in the “martial" Punjab, Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 
submissive a people. “Had they asserted their will to live, 1 am sure, their troubles 
would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kunzru strongly urged the Govern¬ 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those un¬ 
fortunate people who had been reduced to beggary. He did not find any reference to this 
aspect of the problem in the Government statements made so far. He asked 
the Government to explain what had happened to the proposal of rationing 
Calcutta. In his opinion all towns in Bengal with a population of 25,0(X) or Over 
should be rationed. As regards the transport of food into the districts, much 
more energetic measures had to be taken. There was nothing to indicate that 
any special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 
and to make full use of the waterw^s of Bengal. He emphasised the need of 
bringing down the prices of foodstuffs to the ordinary requirements of villagers and 
stressed the implementation of the Gregory recommendations with regard 
to the adequate supply of manure and importation of tractors etc. Turning to 
the question of provincial autonomy. Dr. Kunzru observed ‘‘We have thought 
too much of the inaependence of the Provinces and too little of the welfare 
of the people." The constitutional technicalities should not stand 
in the way. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and no 
province should be free to deal with it as it likes. He suggested the appointment 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and co-ordinate the efforts of the 
provincial Governments in carrying them out. Ho believed in the economic 
unity of India and unless this unity was maintained, he said “we shall face 
greater disasters than any hitherto.” He asked everyone to take account of the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world after the 
war. Earlier in his speech, Dr. Kunzru referred to famine in the other parts of 
India, namely, Malabar, Travancore, ai»d Orissa, and said that distress in these 
parts hnd been overshadowed by the distress in Bengal. He asked the Government 
of India “to revise the quota exports from Orissa, determine the province's needs 
sympathetically and adopt measures for the restoration of normal conditions there." 
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20th, NOVEMBERTheoretically, at any rate a country such as India, with a 
comparatively small percentage of deficit, should not have to rely on other 
countries for food, certainly not for grain. Either by increasing production or by 
decreasing consumption, it is our duty to balance our account,’^ declared Mr. i?. 
H. Parker^ opening the second day's famine debate to-day. ‘‘As it is necessary 
to plan for years ahead, it is by no means too late for the Government to 
introduce rationing in Delhi as an example, and I hope that they will do." 
Referring to the statements in the press and in the Assembly about him as ‘*an 
honest Briton who has confessed to the crime of hoarding," Mr. Parker pleaded 
guilty to the accusation of honesty, but not to the crime of hoarding for, the 
kind of hoarding to which he made reference in the House during the last debate 
was the very necessary and proper organisation of food supplies for employees. 
The pity, he said, was that tne Government failed to do for the people generally 
what certain employees did do for their employees. 

Mr. M, B. Dalai declared that the only possible short-term method of 
relieving distress was importation and equitable distribution. He warned the 
Government that Bombay was not out of danger yet and if there were not 
sufficient reserve for other provinces, Bombay’s fate might be the same as Bengal's. 
Emphasising the need for increased production in the country, Mr. Dalai urged the 
formation of something in the nature of a ‘‘land army," with modern equipment, 
to produce more food, and recommended large-scale subsidies to producers. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said the central question was that when it was found that 
the provinces had their own views in the matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to see that its policies were enforced ? One could not get away from 
the fact that the Central Government and Indian members of that Government 
failed in their duty to inform His Majesty’s Government of the real state of 
affairs. He strongly criticised the Fazlul Haq as well as the Nazimuddin Ministry, 
The whole story regarding Bengal was one of muddle, bungling and desire to 
stick to office on the part of everyone concerned, he said. 

Mr. Hossain Imam^ at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newspaper 
containing the explanation to which he had referred earlier. Mr. Sapru took the 
newspaper and flung it impatiently aside, whereupon Mr. Hossain Imam excitedly 
explained, “This attitude of mind is responsible for India’s slavery.” 

. Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it was not speeches but action that would 
make the Moslem League Party respected. He emphasised that for a considerable 
period, the Food Department was under the control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a strange commentary that the Viceroy did not visit Bengal, Mr. Sapru supposed 
that Lord Linlithgow’s desire probably was that his successor might get credit for 
having done what he did not do himself, because on the political side there was 
not much to be expected. 

Mr. V, V. Kaliker thought that the present calamity in Bengal has occurred on 
account of mal-administration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the British Government. Mr. Kaliker 
urg d that if surplus provinces did not carry out the policies of the Government 
of India, they should be forced to do so, and for this purpose, even amendments 
should be made in ihe Government of India Act. Confidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there was a coalition ministry in that province, 
representative of all groups and parties, as ^ had been suggested by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjee. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga complained that people connected with agricul¬ 
ture had i»ever been consulted seriously and Government always looked to the 
West and not to this country for curing India’s ills. Government experiments, 
he said, had been signal failures. He emphasised the need of making full use of 
the administrative machinery of the landlords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the cultivators. These indigenous agencies would be much more efficient than 
Government officials, both in the matter of procurement and distribution. He 
trusted that Government would stop pumping out paper currency into the country 
and adopt fiscal devices to check inflation. 

Sir Gopalaswamy Aiyengar^ severely criticised the mortality statistics in 
Bengal and claimed that even if the figure of 58,000 cited by the Food Member 
were correct, it was too staggering a figure for the country. He referred to past 
famines in one of which he himself was an administrative officer and said that 
arrangements were such that not a single life was lost on account of starvation. 
It Was an administrative scandal of the first magnitude and should be thoroughly 
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Sir Buta Singh said that requisitioning in a province like the Punjab would 
definitely do more harm than good and, if compulsion were employed, the food- 
grains would disappear again. Sir Buta Singh said : *The impression is growing 
that the financial policy of the Government of India is to deprive the cultivators 
of their legitimate dues, that it is anti-industrial and the development of industry 
has been choked in the name of deflation. The impression is gaining strength and 
may have serious repercussions. 

The Agriculture Member, Sir Jogendra Singh dwelt on the progress of the 
“Grow More Food*’ campaign. The Agriculture Member claimed that the cultivated 
land was already over-crowded and ’’salvation of India lay in diverting at least” 
30 per cent of rural population to industries. This brought him to the question 
of industrialisation, for which purpose, he said, it was necessary that there should 
be a rise in the purchasing power of the masses. He agreed that there should be 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, but constitutional difficulties 
stood in the way of the Centre dictating to y^rovinces on those subjects. The whole 
thing, he claimed, depended on money and they should do their best to make 
money more productive. He warned the house that the foundation of life in 
India rested on agriculture for which planning was urgently needed. He argued 
for constructive programme for agriculture in this country. 

Mr. Af. L. Das dwelt on conditions in Assam, which, he said, were acute. 
He ui^d that the Government of India should take the situation in Assam into 
serious consideration and take steps to give relief. Mr. Padshah supported the 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into all the allegations and charges and counter-charges hurled by different bodies 
and persons. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER ‘.-—On the third day of the debate, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivas- 
tava, Food Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated his statement made 
in the Assembly that the Government could not accede to the proposal at the preseijt 
time. He was prepared to accept the amendment tabled by Mr. Parker, The Food 
Member said : ”We have been in closest consultation with the Government of 
Bengal on their ‘Aman* procurement scheme and we have come to the following 
conclusions :—Although there is in prospect a very large crop, it may be that fear 
for the future will operate to influence cultivators to hold on their stocks and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, that one of our primary 
objects in dr aling with this matter should be to endeavour to re-establish confidence 
in the countryside that no undue demand going to be made on the cultivators own 
necessary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which the Government procurement agency will be forced to procure in 
the early stages of the season and for that reason we propose to continue the 
importation of foodgrains into Bengal in quantities equivalent to the requirements 
of Calcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will be made by linking traders in the 
deficit district for the purpose of procurement of specific quotas from surplus 
districts. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements of essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outside Calcutta, and a certain quantity for a provincial reserve to meet 
emergent demand. The Government procurement organization will, in effect, exert 
no undue pressure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system is speculative buying. This is proposed to be controlled by rigorous rein¬ 
forcement of the Foodgrains Control Order and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour will also 
be made to make available in the rural areas greater supply of consumers goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distress areas, the Food Member, pressing bis 
personal views said; ‘^We must be prepared to assist these people, in case of 
necessity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing cattle, utensils, clothing and 
implements for their livelihood.” As for rationing in Delhi, Sir Jwala Prasad 
said that they had already taken up the question, and their rationing adviser had 
consultations with the Delhi authorities It was their intention to introduce rationing 
on full scale in this city, from the Viceroy downwards, as soon as the scheme 
could be prepared and put into execution. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would not like to make political capital out of Bengal’s 
tragedy. Framing his charge sheet for the present Bengal crisis, he placed the 
Bengal press in the forefront and accused it for not disclosing the correct facts till 
the League Ministry came into office. Then it was too late, he said. Mr, Imam 
^rged Fasl-ul-Huq-Mookerji combine, with oonspiraoy of silence and for 
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mishandling^ the situation. He coupled the Governor of Bengal with them for 
not disclosing the real facts of the Bengal situation. He said that the Governor 
of Bengal had full facts l)eforo liiiu and he should liave known what was in store 
for Bengal. Mr. N. R. Harkar, the first Food Member also, ho said, joined the 
conspiracy of silence. Lastly, he criticised the conduct of the person who held the 
food portfolio after Mr. Sircar had resigned. Proceeding, he criticised the Transport 
Department, which had failed to secure ships even on the Indian water. Some 
of these ships, he alleged, were plying for pilgrim traffic between Egypt and 
Arabia, instead of carrying food for this country. 

Pandit Kunzru : What about the part played by the present ministry from 
May to July ? The present Ministry took steps to prevent newspapers from 
publishing news about Bengal. 

Mr. Ilossain Imam : "I will deal with that in my own time.” He asserted 
that the storm broke np on April 24 whi3n the present ministry took office. 
Proper signals were given to start all sorts of propaganda to discredit the ministry. 
Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the House to stand np with him against any attack 
on provincial autonomy. He claimed that ti»e recent orders under Section 1 j 6 A on 
the Sind Government to maintain its price control was an attack on provincial 
autonomy. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru : “Why docs not the Sind Government resign on that 
issue ?” 

Mr. Hossain Imam : “We stick to onr guns. You resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging for the release of your leaders. We are more 
realistic.’^ 

Pandit Kanzru : “You stick to office^.*' 

Making his concrete suggestions, Mr. Ilossaui Imam, said that the price of 
agricultural products should not be fixed arbitrarily. The Government should fix 
only floor aivd ceiling prices and leave exact de'erniination of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centre slionld be done in considtation with 
the interests concerned. The Central Governmont should also disclose its own 
procurement plans. Lastly he wanted a reduction in acreage under jute cultivation 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas wanted to know why the consignments lof food- 
grains to India were stopped in last summer. Referring to the Punjab, he said that 
the prices had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgrains. 
Regarding the ‘‘grow-more-food’’ campaign, he regretted that while the camt)aign 
was on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Government should take land revenue both in casti and kind and the Govern¬ 
ment should speed up imports of foodgrains ii»to India. 

Mr. B. P. Sen, winding up the debate, denied the allegations that to raett the 
needs of Bengal the iiucrests of the people of certain districts of Orissa, affected by 
cyclone, had been sacrificed. Ho said tliat the most hopeful aspect of the local 
Bituation was the bumper “Aman” crop, the harvesting of which had already com¬ 
menced. Referring to the army purchases, Mr. ISen said that the total requirements 
of the defence services amounted to 0,51,000 tons a year, ot wliieh wheat con.stitiued 
5,00,000 tons and rice 1,50,000 tons. In other words the requirements of the defence 
services amounted to only 1.2 per cent of the tofal production of foodgrains of 
India. It was not a net addition to the demand on Indian resources, The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remained in the village, though as a soldier be 
might eat a little more. Mr. Sen dwelt on the four principal recommendations of 
the Gregory report. T'hey were the basic plan, procurement, statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Sen, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few days, be sending out a more firm statement of the provisional Khariff plan. 
As for procurement, they had been scrniinising procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Governments. Referring to rationing, Mr {Sen explained that in the Madras 
Presidency rationing was already in force in the Madras City, Malabar, {Salem, Coim¬ 
batore, ^aidapet and Vizagapatam, and was contemplated in the Nilgris, and 
Tinnevelly. In the Bengal Bresidency the rationing schemes were already in 
operation in Dacca, Faridi)ur, rforajgunj. In Calcutta and the surrounding industrial 
areas rationing would be introduced in the very near future. In Bihar it had been 
decided to introduce rationing as soon as possible in no less than fifteen of the 
main towns and industrial areas in Bihar. In fSind arrangements were complete 
for the introduction of rationing in Karachi. In U. P. rationing of up to 60 per¬ 
cent of the population of all larger towns was already in operation. It was in¬ 
tended that the Bcheme at present in force should be expanded to eover 100 pec 
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cent of the urban population in the near future. In the Delhi Province it was the 
intention of the Government of India to introduce rationing in Delhi City in the 
near future. In Orissa rationing was already in force in Cuttack and Sambalpur. 
In Assam certain articles not includinj^ rice, were rationed in Shillong In the 
C.P. in Nagpur an incomplete rationing scheme was already in force In the 
N-W*F.P. rationing was in force in Pcsiiawar. In Balur*hisra?i Quetta‘Pis}nn was 
a rationed area. The information available regarding rationing in tlic Indian 
States was also incomplete, but. ratioinng was in force in Oochit). I'ravancore. 
Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior, Junagadh, Do was, Cutcb, Bujkot, Vithul-Gadh State. 
In Mysore rationing was to be introduced in both urban and rural areas. Mr. Sen 
also disclosed that, the question of price control in the Punjab had been engaging 
their close attention. 

The Council adopted Mr. Parker's amendment by 24 votes against 19 and 
adjourned. Mr. Parker’s amendment inns as follows : “And at a suitable date an enquiry 
should take place to examine the whoK; qin -tion of tlm food shortage in India and 
in particular in Bengal. Ti»e enquiry should bo conducted by a suitable body of the 
type of a Royal Commission and its personnel should he completely outside the field 
of Indian politics. Its terms of reference should cover a full Lxamination of the 
present food shortage and the making of r< commendations to prevent the recurrence 
of the existing distress.” > 

Modification of Cripps Proposals 

24Ui. NOVEMBER The Council of State to-day adopted Mr. O. S, MntilaVs 
resolution, lecommeuding the Government to convey a request to His Majesty’s 
Government to modify the Cripps proposals so as to make them acceptable to the 
people of India. 

Charoes against Detenus 

The Home Member stared on Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s resolution asking for 
revision of cases by High Court judges and furnishing deteniiH with charges against 
them, that the Government would be able to announce within a month their decisino 
regarding the furnish ng of charges against detenus. "J’he matter was under the 
active consideration of the Government. He was not opposed to the examination of 
cases by advisory committees but said that it was not difficult to constitute siich 
committees which would consist of men of both judicial and executive experience. 
The Council at this stage adjourned 'sine die,' 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—New Delhi—26th. July to 25th. August, 

1943 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session at New Delhi on the 
26 th July 1H43 with Sir Ahdur Rahim, President, in the cliair. Sir Azizul Hague, 
Sir A, K. Roy and Dr, N. B. Khare, the three new members of the Kxecutivo 
Council took the oath amid cheers. 

16 Adjournment Motions Fail 

Sixteen adjournment motions fell througii, some being disallowed by (he 
Chair, one by the Governor-General, and one for want of a sufficient numbt r of 
supporters, while a large number relating to food were dropped iu view of Sir 
Azizul Hague's aiinoiincement that a day would be givtn to the discussion of the 
food situation as a whole. Y)x. Khare, Indian Overseas Member, also announced 
that a day would be set aside for discussion of the situation arising from the 
Houth African Pegging Act. Mr. Govind DeshmuklPs adjournment motion on the 
same subject was therefore withdrawn. 

Among motions disallowed by the Chair was one by Sardar Sant Singh who 
Bought to discuss Government's refusal to forward Mahatma Ghandhi’a letter to Mr 
Jinnah, 'I'he Home Member objecting to the motion pointed out that a similar 
motion was discussed iu the last session when Government's policy with regard to 
correspondence with Mr. Oandhi was explained and it was stated that this policy 
had been in existence for a considerable time. The subject of the present motion 
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waB therefore not a new or urgent matter. The Chair held that the motion did 
not raise any new or urgent matter. The Chair announced that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral had dieallowed the same member’s motion to discuss the Government of 
India’s refusal to permit Mr. Phillips to meet Mr. Oandhi, 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bill 

Among official Bills introduced was one by Dr. N, B, Khare to amend the 
Reciprocity Actfof 1943, in order that an Act, which it is pointed out is virtually 
unworkable in practice, may be made effective and in order to carry out the 
intention of the legislature in passing that Act. I^e issue of a notification 
under the Act does not automatically cut down rights and privileges enjoyed in 
India by persons domiciled in the notified British possession. No provision is 
made in the Act for the breach of any directions or obligations imposed under 
any rules which might be framed under the Act. The amending Bill seeks to 
remove these defects. 

Other Official Bills Introduced 

Sir Jeremy Raisman^ Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government securities issued by the Central Government 
and to the management of the Reserve Bank of India of the Public Debt of the 
Central Government. 

Dr. Amhedkar introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act and a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles (driveifl) Ordinance and a Bill to amend the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. C. M, Trivedif War Secretary, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and the Indian Air Force Act, and Mr. J. D, Tyson, Education Secre¬ 
tary, a Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act. Sir 
A. K. Roy, Law Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The House agreed to Sir A» K, Roy's motion to refer to a Select Committee 
the Bill to make ceitain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High 
Court exercising original criminal jurisdiction. 

Air Raids On India 

Replying to a question by Mr. A, N, Chattopadhya, Mr. N, V, H, Symons, 
Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26 this year, there were 
Beven enemy air raids on British India and three on Indian States. All the raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in SE Bengal. The number 
of civilian casualties in these raids on British India was 110, the number of wounded 
being 32. Damages to property was negligible. Neither casualties nor desertion 
among the ARP services had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Orissa as a 
result of recent raids. Full ARP measures were in force and no special measures 
were necessary. In the industrial areas of Bengal, as elsewhere in India, where 
the civil defence services have been put to the test in recent months, they have 
given compiete satisfaction. Replying to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, he announced 
that the Government would he glad to arrange for the discussion of the war 
situation at a secret meeting to be held during the current ssssion, when a full 
statement on the war situation would be made by the C-in-C. if the President 
issued directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Secretary, Mr. C. M, Trivedi, revealed that during these raids 16 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed and eight probably destroyed while six. Allied 
aircraft were reported missing, the pilots of two being safe. Military damage 
caused by these raids was negligible. 

Indian Prisoners in Japanese Hands 

The number of Indian personnel so far notified as being prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese bands was 1270, said Sir Phiroze Khan Noon, Defence Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Bhutto, Indian personnel numbering 68,490 were still 
unaccounted for and it was believed that the majority,of them were prisoneis of 
war in Japanese hands. It was not in the public interest to disclose the number 
of Japanese prisoners of war in India. Very little information, he added, had 
been received regarding the treatment of Indian prisoners of war in Japanese 
hands. Such information as was available indicated that in many casee prisoners 
captured by the Japanese had been most brutully treated. 
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Number of Detenus 

The Home Member, replying to Mr. Qovind Deshmukh, revealed that the total 
number of persons in detention under Rule 26 of the DI Rules On June 1, 1943 
was 11,717, excluding the NWFP for which figures were not available. As regards 
conditions of detention and release, he said that the Government of India were 
concerned only with security prisoners detained in the Chief Commissioners provinces 
while each provincial Government was empowered to determine the conditions 
under which security prisoners should be detained in that province. The power to 
direct the release of security prisoners lay with the authority directing arrest and 
detention. In the case of a security prisoner detained under the orders of the 
provincial Government full discretion rested with that provincial Government. 

Mr. L, K, Moitra asked if there were any fresh cases of detention under 
l)l Rule 26 following the Federal Court’s judgment on it. The Home Member 
replied that there had been some cases of detention subsequent to the amendment 
of the DI Rules. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

27th. JULY.— Sardar Mangal Singh, Congress Member from the Punjab, 
spoke on Mr. T, T. KrishnamacharVs resolution asking for a revision of Govern¬ 
ment policy with regard to treatment of political prisoners and detenus. He 
described the treatment of prisoners of the 1942 civil disobedience movement which 
he alleged was worse than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenus 
in India before 1942. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nilkanta Das was 
confident that, if responsible persons wore permitted contact with Congressmen in 
jails, many of the latter would come out to assist in easing the present situation. 
He asked for a revision of the whole policy in view of the improved war situation. 
Mr. Oovind Deahmukh moved an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenus since Aug. 1942 from the text of the resolution. He said that when a 
meeting of Liberals in London demanded better treatment for political prisoners 
and detenus in India, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of view, and he wanted the Government of India to approach the question from 
the same noint of view. Mr. Neogy asked if the Home Member was perfectly 
satisfied that the alterations he had made for “preventive and precautionary 
purposes” in the treatment to be meted out to political prisoners after 1942 were 
being worked rightly in the provinces. All sorts of allegations had been made, 
for instance, in the Punjab Assembly, but not a single one had been refused by 
the Government. Sardar Sant Singh criticized the Defence of India Rules. From 
the number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked the Government 
not to look at every case from the police point of view and not to assume that 
every Indian was guilty and was out to hamper war effort. He asked the 
Government Member to accept Mr. Joshi's demand for a Committee of the 
Legislature to revise Government's policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nawahzada Liaquat AU, Deputy Leader, Muslim League Party, 
declared that so far as the demand for humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
political prisoners was concerned, the Muslim League Party had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasions when Government might in the larger interests 
of the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preserve 
the peace.^ That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be treated 
as decent human beings. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, winding up the 
debate, said he could almost have accepted the resolution as amended by 
Mr. Deshmukh but for the words in Mr. Joshi’s amendment. “In consultation 
with a Committee of the Legislature specially appointed for the purpose, the 
Central Government and the Legislature, he declared, could not step in and 
supersede Provincial Governments in matters in the provincial field. He, however, 
stated that, since the last debate on the subject Government had not;been idle; 
they had been in correspondence with Provincial Governments and as a result 
Provincial Governments had been reviewing cases of persons detained under Rule 
26 and a total of 4,623 persons detained had been released by these Governments 
themselves. A great deal of correspondence had also been undertaken by the 
Central Government with Provincial Governments to secure uniformity of 
conditions and there had been considerable improvement in certain Provinces in 
matters of freedom of correspondence and interviews. Correspondence with 
Provincial Governments also showed that security prisoners received substantially 
better treatment than convicted persons. 
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Mr. JoshVa amendment was rejected by the President’s casting vote and the 
resolution with Mr. Deahmukh'a amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 38. 

Civic Rights for Harijans 

28tb. JULY 'Full social and civic rights for Harijans, the right of Indians 
to possess firearms and a monthly salary for members of the Central l^Hgislature 
were so^ht to be secured by three non-official Bills introduced in the Assembly 
to-day. The first Bill, introduced by Mr. A, V. Chattopadhapa, provides, among 
Other things, that no court recognize any civic or soeial disabilities imposed by 
custom on Harijans and that the words “backward class,’’ ‘ depressed class,” 
''untouchables,” ‘‘harijans” and ‘‘scheduled class” be removed from usage. 'L’he 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was proposed to be given to Indians 
in general and Hindus in particular ny a Bill introduced by Pandit Nilkmita 
Das, 

Other Non-Official Bills 

A monthly salary of Rs. 500 for members of the Central LegiBlaturc was 
proposed in another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Das. He pointed out that the 
present method of remunerating members by means of a daily allo v incc was 
unsatisfactory as a member’s income varies from session to session act ording to 
its length. 

The house agreed to Dr. N. B. Khare's motion that Moulvi Abdul OhnaVs 
Bill furtljer to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act be circulaied for elici'ing 
opinion till Oct 15. The Bill sought to increase from Rs. I to Us. 3 t’ e daily 
compensatory allowance given by a shipping company to eacli cabin cl iss Hsj 
pilgrim who held a return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 25 
days because the shipping company had not provided him with aecOiumodation 
in a pligrim ship. 

Mr. Kazmi introduced a number of bills to amend the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and a Bill to make it clear that prosecution for i m offence 
committed under the Indian States ( Protection against Disaffection ) Act can 
Only take place in a town or district where such publication were first printed or 
the author of a book or document usually resides. 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULYThe Assembly to day passed the first reading of Dr. Khare's 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act, so as to make it more effective in application. 
Further stages of the Bill were postponed in order to give time to men.bers to 
consider amendments which were received late. Moving consideration of the 
Bill, Dr. Khare, member for Indians Overseas, said the original Ad had been 
found defective and, as it stood, it was virtually unworkable in practice. Under 
its provisions, the rights and privileges enjoyed in India by persons domiciltnl in 
a notified British possession could not bo cut down, nor was there at»y proviHiun 
by which penalties for breach of directions could be imposed. ills amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. 

Sir Syed Raza Ali, India's former Agent-General in S. Africa, said the Bill 
had not come up a minute too soon. Dr. Khare had acted in a reasonable 
manner, both as an Indian and as a Member of the Government, specially when 
he called a representative meeting of public men to consider tli». situ aion 
arising out of the “pegging” legislation. He, however, protested against what 
he called Government's attempt to find scapegoats by saying that the Act was 
defective whereas everybody had considered it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea's secretary bad described it us a measure that was to 
be administered with care. Mr. Hooseinbhai Laljee said that the House must 
acknowledge it was the first time that Government had risen to the occasion. 
The people of India wanted a full expression of its strong resentment at what 
F-M Smuts' Government were doing. Sir Frederick James said it was a tragedy 
that the House should be asked to enact a Bill with the intention of applying, 
as a retaliatory measure, those forms of discrimination in this country w'hich 
were unfortunately imposed on Indians in other parts of the Empire. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said that the only effective way to make S Africa wake up was trade 
retaliation, but trade retaliation was a weapon which would do more damage to 
the thousands of Indians in S. Africa than to the hundred S. African residtmt 
in India. During the debate, Dr. Khare granted that if the Bill was passed 
it was not going to make any impression on 8. Africa* He also said that 
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retaliation was not a permanent solution of the problem. But when conciliation, 
consultation, negotiation and representation failed, what other remedy was left ? 
He gave credit to Government for their promptitude in bringing the amending 
Bill BO soon after the defects in the original Act were discovered, 

OTHEa Official Bills 

The House adopted three Bills moved by the Labour Member, Dr. B. R, 

Ainhedkar, One further amends the Indian Boilers Act 1923, and provides for 

the inepection of the boiler-fed water system; the second amends the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 194i to ensure that women receive maternity benefit for 
every day, except those on which they attend work and receive payment, during 
the days of confinement; and third, amende the Motor Vehicles ( Drivers ) 
Ordinance, 1942, providing for the reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on (he 
termination of compulsory service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
on the same terms as before, and safeguarding the position of a driver, about to 

do a called up for service, who is dismissed by his employer in order to evade- 

the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson^s Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Markifjg) Act, 1937, and Mr. C. Trivedi's Bill further to amend the Indian Army 
Act 1911, and the Inian Air Force Act 1932, were also passed. The Assembly adjourned. 

Attack on Mr. Jinn ah 

30th. JULY A reflolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jinnah and 
congratulating him on his providential escape was passed in the Assembly 
to-day. Ijeadera of all parties and Sir Sultan Ahmed^ Leader of the House, asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the motion. 

South African Pegging Legislation 

Dr N, B, Khare, Member for Indians Overseas, initiated the discussion on 
the South African “pegging” legislation. “After tracing the history of Indo-South 
African relations, he said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had been guided by no other motive 
but “giOHs self-interest.” By passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests, and reserva¬ 
tions regarding property and trading, and by denying the elementary right of the 
franchise to people born and bred in their country, the Government of South Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. ‘The constitutional 
drawback from which India suffers docs not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must be found for maintain¬ 
ing the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
wartime. Foitunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of 
India are at one and the latter have already publicly characterized the recent legis¬ 
lation as re])ugnftnt, unnecessary and inopportune. Had India been independent 
she would have considered this a “casus belli” against South Africa, But we must 
not think lightly of breaking away from the British Commonwealth of Nations 
because the ideal of co-operative inter-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
than the ideal of iFOlatea independence. There may be also a forlorn hope of re¬ 
presentations yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
cooled down. But ropreseutations unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action, an amended Reciprocity Act is already before the house fer consideration 
and the possibility of apt)lying other feasible and proper measures is being carefully 
examined.” Sir Henry Richardson supported the Government of India's deoiaration 
that the Union Government’s legislation, giving statutory recognition to racial 
discriminaiory policy, was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He said that 
whatever reasons might have inspired the Union Government in this action, be 
could not agree with those who felt that it indicated a lack of appreciation of the 
great part which India had played, and was playing, in the war and he hoped that 
no political considerations would be permitted to cloud the issue. Suggesting trade 
retaliation, enforcement of the Reciprocity Act against Union Nationals in India 
and the recall of the Indian High Commissioner from South Africa, Sir Sayed Raza 
Ali India’s former Agent General in South Africa, said that it was a lame excuse 
to say that Indians were penetrating extensively into predominantly European areas. 
The Government of India bad to do something, and he suggested that immediate 
sanctions should be imposed to prevent export of foodgrains and gunnybags from 
1 ndia and refuse the import of wattel bark and paints, etc., from South Africa. 
He also urged on the Government to impose restrictions on South African nationals 
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in this country within the next two months, ano to recall the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner Dr. Banerjea advocated a rigorous application of the provisiofis of the 
Reciprocity Act. notice to terminate the Trade Agreement between India and South 
Africa an examination of the articles by which he could prevent import and export, 
recall of both the High Commissioner and the Trade Commissioner, and lastly a 
common non-European front. Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan held that HMG liad 
not played fair to India. If they had exerted any pressure, he was sure, the South 
African Government would have stayed their hands. He asserted that the war 

could not be made an excuse for delaying any action. “War or no war we want 

action at once; action to uphold the dignity and honour of Indians wherever they 
may be.” Dr. Khare, winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Emigration Committee for August 7 when he hoped to 
place his proposals for its consideration. 

The Assembly passed the motion, with Mr. Deshmukh s amendment, which 
read as follows: “The position arising out of the recent ‘pegging’ legislation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to- enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and adopt measures to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa.” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

2nd. AUGUST Crowded galleries and a full Hosue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address which lasted an hour-and-a-quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages in which be paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 

ygry beginning of the war I have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the intentions of HMG regarding India’s future, to achieve that suflBciency 
of common agreement between the parties and communities of this country and 
that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre condition of any constitutional advance that is worth having, or that can 
hope- for permanence”, declared Lord Linlithgow in hie farewell address to the 
Central Legislature today. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He added : “It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that these four, 
years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no nearer our goal, and thatt 
as I speak today, these internal divisions and these communal rivalries and thas 
reluctance to place India first and subordinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress. 

“I regret the more that at a time when India’s contribution to the war effort 
has been so gieat, when in so many ways her stature hp been so enhanced, 
greater progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
these years of war. That there has been no greater progress is due not to luck of 
effort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the part of HMG or myself. 

“As I have said clisewhere, those divisions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of HMG to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their very 
readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 
proposition—and I deeply regret to say it—been put forward by any Indian party. 
The whole burden of framing constructive proposals in relation either to an interim 
or final solution has been left to HMG ana myself. 

“We for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonize the sharply conflict¬ 
ing claims that have faced us. The best that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of experience of parliamentary Government, has been freely offered. 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by HMG to find a solution fair to all 
parties and communities in India and acceptable to India as a whole has been 
rejected by one party or the orther, not one such practicable alternative proposal 
has been put forward by any one in this country.” 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Constitutional advance in the 
centre and in the provinces, he said: “If I have not been able to achieve the 
measure of success I had hoped for, I at any rate, during the time of war. bavo 
been able to bring into being changes of real significance and fai-reaching 
importance. It is true that I have not been able to persuade the great, political parties 
to take their share in the Government of the country, but the Government of India, 
a body of seven of which the majority were officials, has been changed into a 
body of 14, eleven of which are non-officials and four only, including the C-in-C, 
are Europeans. Of its broad basis, of the representation It gives to the various 
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comm unities and interests* of the equality of its members, there can be no question 
whatever. 

“Such changes cannot be a substitute for a Constitution determined by 
ordinary processes and agreement—processes which cannot be completed under the 
stress of war. Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present unity and post¬ 
war solutions. At the stage now reached the real problem to be faced is the 

future problem : we must look forward, and not backward. And it is the need 
for India herself to find a solution. That in all friendliness and sincerity 1 
would most earnestly commend to your consideration today. I have said it before, 
and I say it again quite plainly that the path to full and honourable co-operation 
with the Government of the country has always been open to those who desire 
it for its own sake. HMG and the Viceroy can try to help as they have tried in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leaders, on the principal elements 

in her national life. It is discordance between those principal elements, lack of 

trust, lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the minorities of the 
parties, or interests that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indians can remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most earnestly urge this on you, that if there is to be any progress 
Indian public men should without delay, start to get together and clear the way 
for it. The post-war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. HMG, as you will 
remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of the war Indians 
themselves may sit round the table and hammer out a Constitution having the 
general support of all the principal elements in India’s national life. Are India's 
leaders to be found unprepared when the day comes for those discussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work at once without wasting a day, to try by 
discussion between themselves to find in readiness for those discussions an 
accommodation of diflferences that prevent pi ogress at the moment and build a 
bridge over the profund gulfs that divide party from party and commutdty from 
community ? 

They alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG. And the 
whole field is open to them. If the proposals which HMG have at one time or 
the other put forward in default of any proposals from H'.dian leaders are 
unacceptable to India as a whole^ there is nothing to stop India’s leaders from 
considering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country to secure their support for 
any such alternative. All 1 would say—and I say it again as a friend of Ir»dia 
and as one concerned to see her progress in whatever manner is best suited to 
her national genius and the interests of all within her broders—is this, that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical considerations and must have the general support of all the important 
elements in Indian national life. 

“No scheme, however good it may look on paper, that ignores important 
elements or interests, that overlooks the essential necessity for substantial 
agreement inside India as its basis has any hope of surviving for long, A National 
Government can be a reality only if it is generally representative, if it has general 
support of the major parties and the people as a whole, if its establishment leads 
to the assuaging of communal and other bitterness and rivalry and to the 
harmonising of all the many divergent points of view that a country such as 
India with its great range of climate and races, its different historical traditions 
must always present. 

“In Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as Viceroy one who has 
proved himself through along and glorious career as one of the great leaders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of our time, but you will 
find in him also, and this I can say from personal experience of two years of 
close, intimate and friendlv collaboration, an understanding, wise and sagacious 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of courage and 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
interest in her problems are well known. In the difficult days that lie ahead—for 
the problems of peace are no less exhausting and complex than the problems 
we have had to face in the war—his ripe experience, bis fresh up-to-date knowledge 
of India and his sincerity and openness of mind will be of value to this country.' 
That cannot be overstated.” 

Reviewing his term of office, he said: ‘‘The 74 years of my Viceroyalty have 
lain in momentous times. Through the whole period we have been faced by 
political issues of the first importance. For the last four years there has been the 
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dominating need to concentrate on India’s defence against hostile attack; on the 
expansion and training of our armed forces whether na^al, military or^air, and on 
organizing our war effort in terms of men, money and supplies. India’s response 
to every call made on her throughout the war has been magnificent. She may 
well be proud of the superb contribution she has made to the victories of the Allies 
and the triumph of the United Nation. 

‘The recent legislation in H Africa affecting the status of Indians in that 
country has been a matter of profound regret to my Government and the situation 
whieb results theieform is under active consideration. 

"In other fields India’s international status has been enhanced in a variety of 
ways. She is represented in Wasbingtop and Chungking. China and the President 
of the U. 8. are represented here. For over a year now she had representation on 
the War Cabinet. She has been very closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with the war. The splendid work of her fighting men 
whether by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her contribution to the war effort of the Allies is known to 
every one." 

Referring to the development of nation-building activities by the carrying out 
of carefully-considered Government schemes for the establishment of new factories 
or the expansion of existing ones, and by the operation of private enterprise, he 
said : "In particular the Chatfield and Ministry of Supply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expansion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. I may also mention the great expansions in the steel industry, in the 
manufacture of mathine tools, in the chemical industry, and in the capacity of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, especially for making tyres. 

"Those results have not been easy to achieve in the face of the difficulties, 
known to all of you, which arose and still arise from the growing claims on the 
shipping resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain souKes of raw material 
by the tide of Japanese aggression, and from the pressure on India’s internal 
transport system arising from the greatly increased burden of war productioji and 
military movements. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
despite them, India has received and is receiving the greatest help from the other 
Allied nations, especially from HMG and from the U8A. The 'i'echnical Mission 
which our American allies sent us last year, and the Lease-Lend Mission now with 
us, have been of the greatest assistance to us. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American Hteel Mission which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with the 
production and distribution of steel, and I must pay a cordial tribute to the admi¬ 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itself the outcome of the Eastern 
Group Conference, for the initiation of which India was so largely responsible and 
which did such invaluable work. 

“This vast expansion in the field of war productions has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of the goods ordinarily available to the agriculturist and 
the townsman. I will refer later to certain aspects of that problem. But I am glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
supplies are now better equip])ed to produce goods for ordinary internal consump¬ 
tion than they were before ; the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds materially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique ; and we 
are extracting and putting to use in India more and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above this realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civil needs we are now endeavouring to release for civil consumption a larger share 
of the industrial ou^ut of our own resources. The steps we have alredy taken in 
this direction will be steadily pursued, consistently with our responsibility for 
supplying the armed forces in India. 

For the moment and for some time to come, our energies must be devoted 
to exploiting all available resources for waging war. But the moment will arrive 
when this process must be reversed, and our efforts will be directed again towards 
the normal activities of peace and the use and development of those resources for 
the rehabilitation of our economy and the maintenance, and wherever possible, the 
improvement of the standards of living of our people. Post-war reconstruction is a 
phrase familiar today in every continent, but the nature of this reconstruction must 
depend upon local condition and the vicissitudes of battle. 

"In some countries the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered homes of the people 
and of the factories in which they earn their livelihood must be the first stage 
of recovery* Then again a nation the greater part of whose adult population of 
both sexes has been conscripted into the fighting services or war industry has to 
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face problems vastly different, at least in degree, from those which (^nfront ua 
here in India, where despite the magnitude of our war effort, large section of the 
population still pursue their customary avocations more or less undisturbed by the 
tide of the war save in so far as changes in the price level may have affected their 
lot for better or for worse, 

“Our own problems in this field, vital though they are, are of a different order. 
War has brought to India a marked and significant increase in industrial activity 
and an even more important increment in the number of persons skilled in 
mechanical and industrial work of all kinds. Evidently the problem is to carry 
forward after the war as much as we may of tliis enhanced industrial activity, 
transmuted betimes from its present warlike shape into forms capable of producing 
the needs of a world at peace. Certain of our industries, some of them highly 
important, liavo come through the past four years with few changes of a technical 
character, and for such the problems to be solved will be mainly of a commercial 
character. 

“Closely linked with industrial expansion are the problems of agricultural 
iraprovemeru. The best hope of permanent progress, whether in town or countryside, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balant‘e between field and factory—for the 
farmer, a steady and profitable market for his own produce and the opportunity to 
buy the products of this factory, at reasonable prices : for the factory, a copious 
supply of raw material and a vast market for the finished product. The careful 
fostering of this natural, healthy and resilient partnership, which is the foundation 
of onr ecojiomic strength and tne firm base or platform from which we may 
develop onr overseas trade must be the first care of Government and all concerned 
with industry or with agriculture.” 

Describing the effect of the cloth control scheme, he said that prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not only in wholesale hut also in retail markets. In some 
retail markets they has fallen by more than 40%. 

Referring to inflation, he said that the Government was determined to do 
everything in their power to stabilize economic conditions at tolerable levels. The 
drive against inflation was being pursued simultaneously in the monetary and 
commodity fields. The Government of India was also resolved to check speculation 
and profiteering in every sphere which affects the life of the nation and to repress 
and penalize all cognate anti-social activities. 

He was glad to say that the measures already token were beginning to have a 
most salutary effect. ISot only had the vicious upward trend been checked, but 
several important indices had moved sharply downwards with beneficial effect on 
the whole price structure, but there was no room for complacency. 

“We should not,” he said, “delude ourselves that this battle was over. On 
the contrary the campaign has only begun and we are determined to maintain 
pressure and fight relentlessly on every part of the anti-inflationary front. The 
stake is nothing less than the economic safety of the country : it demands co¬ 
operation, co-operation of all of us, and no effort can be relaxed until this insidious 
danger is removed. 

He thanked the Indian Press for all the help it had given him during his 
stay in India. Occasions there may have been when there were diferences of view 
on matters connected with the Press. Misunderstanding there may have been from time 
to time, but I remuin deeply grateful to this institution for its fairness, its eager 
anxiety to serve the public, its concern to observe and if possible to improve the b^t 
Liaditions of journalism, and I would not like to leave India without paying this 
public tribute to it and to that hard-working body of intelligent and able men by 
wl^m India is so well served in the Press.” 

The Viceroy paid a tribute to the spirit of the people of India, the confidence, 
enthusiasm and courage which they had shown during the four years of a devastating 
and exhausting war and the cheerful readiness with which they had brone the 
many burdens that a total war involved. There had been great achievement on 
the home front as well as in the field and one on which* India would look back 
with pride and the world with admiration. The Viceroy also conveyed his sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to the personnel of all the services in the country. 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bill 

2nd AUGUST South African soldiers passing through India at the end of the 
war should not be permitted to stay for more than six months, while soldiers from 
other countries might be allowed a year’s time. This was urged by nearly a dozen 
speakers in the Assembly this afternoon supporting an amendment mov^ by Sir 
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Syed Baza Ali to Dr. N. B, Khare's Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, the clauges 
of which were under discuBBion. Sir Raza Alt's amendment related to the clause 
providing that **any direction made by the Central Governnaent imposing disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel or residence in British India upon perBons 
domiciled in a British possesBion shall not, until the expiry of one year after the 
termination of the present hostilities, apply to any person domiciled in that British 
possession who is a member of the armed forces. The amendment, which sought 
to reduce the period from one year to six months, was supported by Mr, Hussein- 
bhai Laiji, Mr. Kailash Behari Lai, Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan, Maulana Zafar 
Alit Mr. Govind Deshtnukh, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
Mr. N. AT. Joshi, Mr. M. Nauman^ Mr. AT. C. Neogy and Maulvi Abdul Ohani, 
They emphasized that South Africa must be made to feel that, because of the 
unfortunate action taken by the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat S. African nationals with special severity. Sir 
Frederick James, European Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking as Member-in-charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against placing any time limit and urged the House to accept the assurance that 
the Government would lose no time in taking demobilized S African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might be difficulties of 
transport and allowance must he made for that. Dr. V, B. Khare, Indian 
Overseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed. The House also 
passed Mr. Deshmukh*s amendment pioviding that the Bill shall /^ome into force 
from Sept. 1. Further debate was adjourned. 

3rd. AUGUST:—South African officers should not be placed in positions in 
which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever these 
officers were already in such positions they should be transferred. This was one 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar 
Sant Singh^ speaking on the third reading of Dr. Khare's Reciprocity Act 

Amendment Bill, to-day. Sir Raza Ali, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithal Ohandavarkar, Mr. Hussainbhai Laiji, Dr. Bannerji, Syed 
Murtaza Saheb and Mr. Kailash Bihari Lai gave general support to the Bill as 

amended and congratulated Dr. Khare and Mr. Aney, former Overseas Member. 
Sir Raza Ali commended to Government the principle of blow for blow in its 

relations with South Africa and urged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a further amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 

necessary and should he brought soon. Dr, Khare replying said as a doctor he 
knew wnen and how to use the knife against countries which ill-treated Indian 
nationals, If certain countries needed incision than others he would not hesitate 
to make one. The Bill was passed. 

Earlier, in the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
on Sir Raza Ali's amendment prescribing one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000 or both as punishment for disobedience of any rule made under the Act, 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi University Amend, Bill 

The House next took up discussion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motion of Mr. /, D, Tyson, Education Secretary, that it be taken into 
eonsideration. Mr. Tyson referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Select Committee whose report was before the House, on the provisions of the 
Bill, particularly the major issue of a three year degree course, on which there was 
only one dissentient. Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved the circulation of the Bill and 
he was supported by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lalchand Navalral. Mr. 8. 0. 
Chatterji opposed the motion. 

Number of Detenus 

The number of persons detained under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
beginning of the war up to June 1, 1943, was 17,766 of whom 11,717 were still 
under detention on that date, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. Bhutto’s 
question in the Assembly. 'J'he jiumber of persons convicted during the same 
period under the Defence of India Rules was 75,941, while the number actually in 
iail on June 1 was 16.099. The above totals did not however include the North 
West Frontier Provinces, for which figures were not available. 

There was no automatic arrangement for the review of each case of detention 
after a particular period, the Home Member added. The principle which both the 
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Government of India and Provincial Governments had constantly in mind, 
however, was that no security prisoner shall remain in jail whose detention was 
essential in the interests of security and the efficient prosecution of the war. 

Delhi University Amend Bill 

4th. & 5th. AUGUST i—Mr. Lalchand Navalrai^ concluding his speech in favour* of 
the motion, insisted that there should be statutory safeguards that arbitrary power 
regarding withdrawal of recognition of colleges would not be exercised. Mr. 
Habihur Rehman opposed the circulation motion as that would only meaiP^ delay. 
Mr. John Sargent^ Educational Adviser to the Government of India was in 
belief that the reason why the three years course was not introduced in other 
universities was that it was not possible unless the standard of high school 
education was raised. All the university bodies were in full agreement with the 
proposal of having a three year course and had fully endorsed the provision of a 
wholetime vice-chancellor and the suggestion regarding withdrawal of recognition 
of colleges. In Delhi, Mr. Sargent continued, they were in a position to 
re-organise high school education. If they were able to carry out a universally 
liked idea, it seemed to him that they were doing a good thing. He admitted 
that migration of students from and to the Delhi University appeared to be a 
complicated business, but reciprocal arrangements could be made oy goodwill on 
both sides. Professor P. AT. Banerji asked why such a comparatively small 
university as that of Delhi should have a paid vice-chancellor while a large 
institution like the Calcutta University was content with an honorary 
vice-chancellor. 

The motion for circulation was rejected by 45 votes to 38 and the motion 
for consideration passed by 16 to 28, The House took up discussion of the clauses, 
and had not concluded when it adjourned till the next day, the 5th. August, when 
on the second reading of the Bill the House rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-Chancellor from four to 
three years. 

During discussion of the clauses of the Bill today, the Muslim 
League Party made a sustained attempt to secure increased Muslim representation 
in the administrative and other bodies of the University, Mr. Ohulam Bhik 
Nairang moved an amendment that of the three persons forming the committee to 
select names for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, one shall be a Muslim. 
He said that the amendment would remove the feeling among Muslims that since 
its inception the Delhi University had, for all practical purposes, been another 
edition of the Benares University. Condemning the attempt “to communalize a 
temple of learning/' Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said: “We have had too much 
oommunaliam in this country. Let us at least have education free from that taint, 
I would not mind if all the three persons belonged to one community. Let them 
not ask for it because they are Muslims.” Mr. /. D. lyson, Education Secretary, 
opposing the amendment, pointed out that there was no provision for communal 
representation in the Delhi University Act as it stood. No request had been 

received from the University. He had had the University Acts in India searched 

and was told that the principle of communal representation had not been accepted 
by any university except the Dacca University, where it was accepted as a special case. 
Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, replying to Mr. Mehta, said that the temple of 
learning lost all its sanctity when it became the stronghold of one particular 

community. Referring to Mr. Tyson's statement about the principle of communalism 
the speaker asked, why fight shy of the problem now if the complaints were 
justified that Muslims had not had a fair chance in the past in the Delhi 

University ? Mr. S. C, Chatterjee appealed to the Muslim League Party to 
consider whetW though their grievances were genuine, it would redound to the 
credit of this House and the country if it made an enactment which advertised the 
fact that even in a temple of learning they could not rise above communal 
prejudices, The amendment was rejected by 37 votes of 21. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

9th. AUGUST:— Initiating the food debate in the Assembly today, Sir Mohammed 
Azizul Hague, Food Member described the difficulties and obstructions the 
Government had to face. “Unabated action has brought us safely through great 
difficulties in this first six months of the year,” he said. “We have many difficulties 
today and we shall probably have more difficulties in the future. I can assure 
the House that the Department for which 1 speak will spare no effort to solve 

13 
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these difficulties.” Calling for support of the Government in their efforts, Sir Azizul 
declared: *T hope that the disciisBionB with the provinces and the States in 
conferences we have organized will lead to greater mutual understanding and 
greater co-operation. There are still those in this country who do not help us ; 
who are indifferent to the fate of others, so long as they can attain their own 
selfish and absolute security of profit. I appeal to public opinion to express 
itself against those men ; against the hoarders and speculators. So far as I and 
my D^artment are concerned, so far as the provincial Governments working 
closeljTwith us are concerned, we will do our best to see that they do not escape. 
He described the results of the food conferences held since 1939 and referring to 
the conference of Dec. 1942, said that the rice position was discussed in it and on behalf 
of the Bengal Government which was represented by official representatives and 
the then Chief Minister. It was stated ; “We do not require for the next few months 
any rice even though we are in deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bengal 
Government had any suggestion to make as to how they would be able to get 
rice if it was required by the province, neither the Chief Minister nor the official 
representative had any suggestions to offer. “We have to make our suggestion,” 
said the official representative, “when the occasion arises.” The general position 
taken up by Bengal was that as they were not in surplus, but in deficit, they 
should not be asked to contribute in any way to the all-India pool and that they 
would be able to manage their affairs if they were not asked to undertake any 
extra provincial responsibility. The Chief Minister said at this conference: “We 
know rice is enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do 
not want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” The other 
provinces thereupon consifiered their deficits and surpluses without taking Bengal 
into account. As regards Millets the Bengal representative declared that his 
province was not particularly interested. The conference made certain general 
recommendations. As regards price control Bengal was definitely against fixing 
any price on the ground that the commodities would not come out. Bengal 
opinion was as follows; “We have regarded the whole affair as so academic 
that we have not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of rice, it 
is of little importance, so long as we are allowed to look after our own interests.” 
Madras, the C. i?. and Assam were also opposed to the enforcement of any maximum 
price and the U. P. was opposed to the fixing^ of the price of any 
commodity other than wheat. The official representative of Bengal was of 
the opinion that all price control measures should be given up and that 
the price should be moderated by market activities and controlled distribution. 
The Pbujab, the main wheat producing surplus area, agreed to a purchasing agency 
subject to the Provincial Government deciding the quantity to be exported from the 
l^rov lice. Referring to the second Food Conference in February this year, the Food 
Member described the procurement and supply plan which was one of the decisions 
at the conference, and said that taking the all-India position as a whole the 
Central Government should have received during April, May and June about 
1,450.000 tons of various kinds of food grains from the surplus provinces. They 
actually obtained just about 5'7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces and 
States. “By about the beginning of May the situation began to assume a critical 
character, and it looked as if the food sitution in Bengal was beginning to get 
completely out of hand. The province was faced with a rigorous shortage and 
it looked as if the industrial war effort generally and civil life of the province 
were in distinct danger of dislocation with its inevitable reaction on other areas as 
well. The Government of India had, therefore, no other alternative but to tide 
over the immediate situation by introducing free trade in the Eastern Zone as the 
only means of getting a flow of foodgrains into the deficit areas. This was done 
and for the time being a grave crisis was averted. If free trade bad full play, 
it would have had a permanent effect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areas but also bringing down price level of the whole of the eastern region, even 
though there woulp have been some temporary rise for a time till the market found 
its equilibrium. But as soon as free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, 
obstructions of every kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 
60 cMes reported from time to time, and we have not yet been able to complete 
the investigation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations is as follows ; 
Stocks purchased were requisitioned, stocks purchased were seized, a percentage of 
all purenases was ordered to be surrendered and in [some cases at a much lower 
price tffian purchase prices, stockists were ordered to close godowns, traders were 
warned not to sell, station masters were asked to refuselwagons, carters and csrrlerd 
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were stopped from aseistiDg movements, export was banned by peremptory orders.’* 

A voice : By whom ? By Government ? 

Sir Azizul naque said until the investigations were finished he was not pre¬ 
pared to say. 

•'Among those who complained, were the General Managers of Railways, the 
Chief Mining Engineer of the-Railway Board, the Price Administrator, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Officer-in-charge of Rice Supplies to aerodrome construction, 
the Chambers of Commerce and industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and 
purchasing agents. It is said that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and 
that goods in transit were seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the 
case of one of the provinces, we had an authoritative staUmont that the province 
had at least 3,000,000 mds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step 
from Jan. to April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when price 
was admittedly low. Yet with the introduction of free trade it tried to build a 
reserve stock for its own needs. We are just at the time considering the feasi¬ 
bility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other means 
of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of various parts of India. But 
for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger oven the partial supply to 
the deficit areas. With few exceptions, there was no acceptance of a common 
responsibility.” To devise immediate steps, a conference was convened in July and 
it expressed itself definitely against any form of free trade and recommended 
reversion to the original procurement plan functioning under the Government of 
India, but with purchasing organizations working under provincial 
Governments. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the conference. To overcome transport difficulties the Food Member 
went to Lahore to settle matters on the spot, but just at the time when 
we could clear up all operational difficulties, there came the unfortunate breach 
due to the Damodar flood. An attempt was made to send more grain by ships 
and two ships were actually loaded with wheat. But just after loading, the ships 
developed engine troubles and were now under repair. We have done all that is 
possible, but none can contend against obvious limitations and even where we can 

it cannot be done in a day. If growers are asked not to sell but to wait for better 

prices, if grains do not come to the ‘mundies* in monsoon conditions, if some over- 
zealous officer 1,000 miles away requisitions fcodgrains while in transit through 
this area from one State or province to another, it takes lime for informution to 
come, remedies devised, and goods moved again. For the time being our efforts 
are all directed to one end, namely, to arrange and ensure more supplies to the 
deficit areas. We propose to take other remedial and necessary measures as soon 
as the exigencies of the moment are under control. If the Government of India have 
to accept any responsibility in the food problem in India, we must devise adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our decisions. How this can be done 
and ensured cannot be decided until the difficulties of the moment are tided over. 
The Food Member went on to point out that probably the provinces, both deficit 
and surplus, never anticipated any acute shortage. It was not the Bengal Admi¬ 
nistration alone which failed to anticipate events. Referring to the criticism that 

exports were the cause of shortage he stated that total exports of rice and wheat 

since January up to date was just about 85,000 tons, including exports to Cevlon. 
Since then rice export bad been banned and unless there was a surplus in hand 
after meeting India’s own needs, Government did not propose to export other 
foodgrains either, except such small quantities as might be necessary in the interests 
of India. About Defence purchases, he stated that from January to July the total of 
wheat and rice was about 275,000 tons to feed 2,000,000 men in the Army. The 
food problem was much deeper than appeared on the surface. If the average 
adult diet was only 1 lb. of foodgrains a day, the cousumption ueeds of India 
was 50*5 million tons. With 45 million tons as seed requirements, the total food- 
grains necessary was at least 55 millions tons. If half the people of India con¬ 
sumed a little more, namely, lbs, a day, the figures would go up to 61 million 
tons, and normal production of the principal foodgrains was only about 50 or 51 
million tons. If the {^rowers chose to keep any quantity as insurance against bad 
harvest, if they ate a little more than the poor meal of past years if there was any 
carry-over, it meant a gap in the supplies available in the existing conditions of 
things for the non-agriculturist population. The whole economy of India * in the 
past was on the basis of India as one economic unit. "A spirit of economic 
nationalism is, no doubt, a healthy feature in the economic life of the people. But 
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when policies of economic nationalism are carried to such extremes as to exclude 
and prevent the fullest inter-provincial co-operation in times of food shortage, in 
the absence of the realization of a common purpose, it becomes difficult to devise 
any scheme that fits the interests of all and even when an agreement is reached 
one comes across many.obstacles which give pretexts for breaking any agreement 
reached* In Europe, the same conditions have led to the present war. In India 
it has brought about the present food problem. He referred to the long-range 
Food Committee and said its report was being drafted and it was Government's . 
intention to take action on the report without the least possible delay. He paid a 
tribute to other departments of Government such as the Agricultural Department 
and the War Transport Department, which were helping in the solution of the 
food problem. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta urged that there should be no legal quibbling 
about the constitutional position ; the Centre should take up the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility to organize and co ordinate an all-India food policy. The case of Bengal 
was a special one. There the famine had resulted from war conditions and tiie 
Government of India, in the interest of defence of the whole country, should come 
to the province’s rescue. To meet the emergency situation of the province military 
stores within Bengal should be made available immediately as loan for a temporary 
period, and the Government should stop purchases for the military, except for 
immediate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a “famine” area 


forthwith. . . . ^ , , , , 

Sir A. H» Ohuznavi said : “The crisis in Bengal has resulted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government ever since the outbreak of the war.” 
Even after the declaration of war by Japan, Government did not wake up to the 
necessity to examine the statistical position of rice although it was common 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus enable the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exported to other parts of India 
and even outside. When supplies from Burma stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stocks to provide for the contingency which was evident to all.” He 
appealed to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
lives. 


Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of business 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to criticism on 
the ground that while people were starving, discontent was rife all over the country 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to fiddle 
with legislative measures which were of far less urgency and which could have 
waited. (Hear Hear). It was deplorable that after all that had happened the 
lesson of the folly of being too late had not been learnt. The Food Department 
itself was formed years too late. When other countries were planning and 
rationing, India had a surplus in many commodities which, had a Food Depart¬ 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as provision 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India unprepared. He 
emphasized the demand that this all-important subject of food should be placed 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who would be able to devote his 
entire time solely to the problem, instead of one of .the most hard-worked Members 
who inherited not only the Commerce Department but the Food Department and 
the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies. Criticizing the inadequacy of 
measures against hoarding the speaker demanded that, irrespective of who these 
persons might be, their names should be made known throughout the country 
and severe punishment meted out to them in order that once and for all warning 
might be given to all those other people who had only been encouraged by the 
ridiculous punishments which had been awarded (Cheers). 

lOth. AUGUSTThe transport aspect of the food problem was explained by 
Sir Edward Benthall^ Wax Transport Member, when the. Assembly resumed the 
food situation to-day. Sir Edward remarked that the speech which seemed to strike the 
right note was that of Mr. Josht yesterday when he said that the magnitude of 
the deficit in the country was not such that it could not be overcome by efficient 
management. The food situation, he went on, would not be saved by a five-day 
debate, as a member suggested, but by action within the next six or eight weeks 
to secure the movement of food from the surplus to the deficit areas. As part of 
the action towards that end, the Transport Member mentioned that in recent weeks 
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progress had been made in co-ordinating the work of five different agencies, whose 
close co-operation was essential for a successful solution of the problem, namely, 
the Food Department, the Government of India, the Governments of the surplus 
provinces, the Governments of the receiving provinces, the priorities organisation. 
The result of such co-operation, he said, was demonstrated in the situation in 
Bombay, where six months ago. the position was desperate but now, owing to the 
collaboration of the Central Government and other Provincial Governments, special 
trains had been arranged, rationing had been introduced and there was ample 
supply of millets and wheat, and there was no general anxiety. The Transport 
Member admitted that the movement programme to South India fell short of 
expectations owing to railway operational difficulties but it was satisfactory that 
at the end of July 105.5 wagona per day were passing through Delhi against a 
target of 110 wagons a day in that direction. Food grains for Travancore and 
Cochin were moving via Karachi and although he had no recent figures, he had no 
reason to suppose that plan was not operating satislactorily. 

Referring to Bengal, he said that priority arrangements had been made to 
move 90 wagons of foodstuffs a day through the E. I. R. and 100 wagons a day 
through the B. N. R. besides foodstuff’s sent in by other railways and those pro¬ 
duced in the Provinces, and those sent in by steamer from Karachi, Gne steamer 
had been loaded and further shipments were being arranged. This route, the 
Transport Member observed, must be the route for further relief on a major scale 
in the near future. The quantity sent through the E. I. R. and B. N. R. would 
represent some 8,000,000 lbs. a day, which would be sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 people at two and a halt lbs. a day for each. The population of Calcutta 
and Howrah was 2,500,000. Efficient co-operation and energetic management could 
see the Province of Bengal through the next critical weeks, if support was given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal instead of making 
the sufferings of the people the sport of politics. 

Mr. Bhutto considered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerless to do anything. He believed nothing could be done unless the 
Provincial Governments were brought under control and the Food Department 
completely centralised. He suggested the appointment of a Committee of both 
Houses with the Food Member as President to deal with the situation and also 
suggested that Axis prisoners of war should be transferred from India to Australia 
and Canada. 

Mr. P. OriffithSt European Group, after commenting on the “incredible 
slowness'’ of the Government of India and the obstinacy and obstruction of the 
provinces, said that the basic plan, though it tailed when it came to Bengal, did 
much to ease the situation regarding wheat. It was certainly a plan which 
lessened the disaster, and the change at the time it was made from the basic plan 
to the policy of free trade was the part of wisdom and statesmanship and he for 
one would not be a party to any condemnation of the Government on that score. 
Suggesting practical action under four heads, he advocated, firstly, rationing in 
urban areas all over the country, secondly, a drive for food stocks similar to the 
recent drive in Calcutta, thirdly, very much stronger action against ofifenders and 
fourthly, a very much stronger line with Provincial Governments which would 
not play. Mr. Griffiths compared the methods adopted in India with that followed 
in Chungking where big prosperous merchants who had offended against the food 
law were paraded through the public streets with words of ignominy and contempt 
written upon them. Was it not time that something really drastic was done in 
this country ? Dealings of the Central Government with Provincial Governments, 
Mr. Griffiths emphasised, were bilateral. Provincial Governments wanted support 
from the Central Government in many matters, and the Central Government 
bad, through indirect methods, endless ways of bringing pressure on the Provincial 
Governments. (Hear, hear.) He declared that the greatest obstinacy had been 
shown by some of those provinces which were at present governed by section 93 
(cheers). Mr. Griffiths concluded with a strong plea for vigorous action. 

Mr. K* C. Neogy compared the present situation in Bengal with what existed 
in 1770, when the East India Company hoarded food in the name of its employees. 
The East India Company, he said, still existed in the country. Lord Clive might 
not be with them but there was the Lord of Olive Street installed in the Government 
benches (laughter and cheers). India, Mr* Neogy pointed oiit, was normally a 
deficit country with regard to food-stufTs. It was admitted that there were 20,00,000 
soldiers enlisted in the country and a very large number of foreign troops brought 
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from outside besides the larj^e number of foreign prisoners of war who he under¬ 
stood were being entertained with a lavishness due to foreign friendly potentates— 
all these meant an excessive consumption of food and went to aggravate the deficit. 
He suggested that ships such as those advertised by Mr. Griffiths with millions of 
tons of wheat from Australia and other surplus areas should steam towards India 
and as an emergent measure military authorities should be induced to part with a 

part of their stocks. The Food Member had referred to the attitude of the Bengal 

Government representatives at the food conference, but, asked Mr. Neogy, what self- 
respecting Government could be expected to depend upon the Government of India. 
It bad been stated in reply to his question that 793,000 tons were required to be sent 
to Bengal and it was agreed that that quantity was going to be sent 

to that province by the Central Government. But actually 39,693 tons had been 

provided. What, asked Mr. Neogy, was the use of the Bengal Government disclosing 
its plans to a Government of this character. He was not surprised therefore that 
the Government of Bengal did not take the Government of India seriously in this 
matter. It had also been stated in reply to his questions that there had been no 
exports from Bengal after March this year. But he wanted to know what was 
the export from December upto March. No figure had been given to him, but in 
the Bengal legislature the figure given of export in J943 was 2.84 lakh tons of rice. 
He did not know how far this was correct but that was the figure given. 

Sir Edward Benihall ; Exported whereto ? 

Mr, Neogy said : I don^t care where it went so long as it went out of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province. 

Natvahzada Liaqat AH Khan said that the object of the debate had been com¬ 
pletely frustrated as the Government had not told them what steps they (proposed 
to take to relieve the situation or invited the advice of the members on those 
proposals. How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what the Government proposed to do. He also criticised the fliscus- 
sion on food having been fixed for the last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in the country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of the war, and it was also criminal negligence on their part to ignore 
the home front. Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them, Govern¬ 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstructions in 
the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, as at present constituted, the Nawabzada believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government had been most negligent. He urged on the Government to 
get a move on now and when <he next crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
found in the same mess. 

Sir Azizid Haqiie, Food Member, winding up the debate, declared that he yielded 
to none in the House in feeling for the simerings of the people. The speeches 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely the result 
of one or two factors which each speaker stressed. For instance, it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rice were lost with the loss of Burma, The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 25,000,000 tons and the 
total import from Burma was JJ million tons. So far as Bengal was concerned, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the net import into that province was roughly 200,000 tons. In 1941-42 the 
net import into Bengal was 224,000 tons as against^ a production of 8J million tons. 

The debate concluded and the Assembly adjourned. 

Assembly Upeoae—Secret Session Not Held 

12th, AUGUSTAn uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning when Nawab Siddiq AH Khan sought leave for an 
adjournment motion to discuss "the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Members in time to constitute a quorum for the holding of the 
afternoon meeting of the secret session on Aug 11, thereby depriving the House of 
the privilege of eliciting full information about the war situation and discussing it.** 

The President remarked that he understood that 21 members were actually 
present yesterday afternoon ( Voice : "Eighteen** ) and that according to the usual 
practice no bell was rung. As for the motion, did it imply that only Government 
membera were to attend the House in time ? Was that not equally the duty of 
elected members ? 
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Several voices : “The elected members were present: 20 of them were in the 
House. Only one official member was present.’^ 

Sir Yamin Khan drew the Chair’s attention to a ruling given by President 
Patel that when there was official business in the House, it was the duty of the 
official benches to keep the quorum. 

The President could not hold that it was the duty of only Government 
members and members nominated by the Government to attend the House 
regularly and in proper time and that this was not the duty of the elected 
members. Were he to lay down any such rule it would mean that the constituenties 
need not look to the members elected by them to carry out their duty. He was 
loath to give any such ruling. 

Debate on Currency Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved a resolution of the Government’s currency policy 
and concentration of their attention more on the stability of the bank rate of interest. 
He declared that if the price of three sets of articles namely, silver, coMon 
pieergoods and wheat and rice, were stabilized, the prices of other commodities 
would move in sympathy. Ho suggested that a maximum rice of 50% over the 
pre-war price was reasonable, and the Government should fix prices at the level. 
Ah it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it was 
necessary that the salary of Government employees should be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman said that with regard to inflation 
the state of affairs which existed in this country up to the beginning of May was 
capaple of being construed as leading to uncontrolled inflation, and he admitted 
that the Government had anxious moments over the tendencies which were apparent 
at that time, but the Government had now satisfied themselves of their ability to 
deal with that situation. There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. The 
important thing in war time was to ensure that even though currency and bank 
deposits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government had satisfied themselves that it was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. He 
himself was not sure of it three months ago, but he was quite sure today that the 
Government could stop that nonsense. It required drastic action and the fullest 
measure of public support for that action. Rebutting Mr. Krishanamacliari’s 
remarks on government loans, the Finance Member drew attention to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said that the volume of money which 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite indication of a swing-back from 
commodity to money as against the previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would point out that in a vast country like India, there was no need to 
be alarmed by the currency figures of 750 crores or even a thousand crorcs. In 
relation to the i opuh^tion of the country and other factors, it was not an 
intrinsically excessivo^figure, but it was important to check the tendencies which 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finance 
Member expressed confidence that the textile control experiment would succeed. 

Dr. P, N, Bannerjee : What if it fails ? 

Xlie Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government’s 
duty to face the resultant situation without regard to sentiment. But he did not 
believe that the experiment would fail. He believed the leaders of the textile 
industry had realized that the position which existed a few months ago could not 
possibly continue, and they realized their duty to this country and were prepared 
to help the Government to supply cheap cloth. He explained that control must 
continue in regard to food, and said that in the circumstances sugar control in 
spite of initial difficulties was working satisfactorily. It was the success of sugar 
control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textile industry could also 
be worked. It was the Government’s intention to proceed further with commodity 
control and bring all commodities to a reasonable price level. He regarded as his 
enemy every man, who tried to produce a rise in commodity prices. He reiterated 
his belief that it was possible to deal effectively with inflation in this country. It 
required determination on the Government’s part: it required the fullest support 
of the people. It was a course which went deep down to the national well-being 
and one in which everybody could assist without feeling that be was doing damage 
to any political conviction. 

War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Bill 
18th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the War Injuries (Compensation 
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InBurance) Bill introduced by Dr. B, i?. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. During the debate on the Bill, Dr. Ambedkar agreed to an amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury and supported by Mr. Hussainbhai 
Lalji to omit the provision under which any person authorized by the Government 
might enter any premises or property under the control of an employer for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the number of persons employed or 
other details necessary for the administration of the Act, Mr. Lalji vehemently 
declared that such a power was not given even to the income-tax authorities, who 
had the responsibility of collecting crores of rupees. Dr. Ambedkar, in agreeing to 
the amendment, said he thought the Government’s purposes would be sufficiently 
served by the other provision in the same clause requiring any employer to submit 
to an authorized person such accounts, books or other documents ns were necessary. 

The House agreed to Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment providing that the total 
amount of the fund raised from premiums paid by employers for the insurance of 
employees under the war injuries compensation insurance scheme shall not be 
more than Rs. 1,500,000 and that if after all payments made out of the fund any 
balaiice remains, it shall be constituted into n fpnd to be utilized and administered 
by the Central Government for the benefit of Workmen. 

Delhi University Amend. Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill and accepted two amendments, one by the Government and the other by the 
Muslim League Party. The Government’s amendment raised the number from 
8 to 12 of bodies and associations, which if approved by the ^Chancellor, could 
elect representatives to the Court of the University. The League’s amendment 
raised the number of representatives from the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr. 
t/, P, Tyson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chancellor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to raise the number of persons to be appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court, from 15 to 16 “at least half of whom shall be rausliras,” 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. 

I7th. AUGUSTContinuing the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to the Bill. Discussion to-day again centred round the demand of the 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the University. Rao Bahadur iV. Shivraps amendment urging 
reservation of three seats for the Scheduled Castes and two for labour, out of the 
12 seats which the Chancellor is given power to fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented, was rejected by 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League were rejected after the Chair 
had asked the supporters to stand in their seats; The Government’s amendment, 
which was accepted, increased the number to be nominated on the University Court 
by the Chancellor from 15 to 25, of whom 18 shall be appointed to secure repre¬ 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented. 'I'be 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
professors from two to one and then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST:—Muslim and minority representation in the University services 
was discussed at great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Mrs. Renuka Ray, speaking on an amendment for the elimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Executive Council of the Delhi University, 
asserted that women in India were opnosed to the system of nomination and she 
would either like to have women coopted oy the Executive Council or elected by 
a special constituency of women registered graduates from all parts of India. 
The demand for minority representation in the University services occupied the 
Assembly for the rest of the day. Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Moulvi Abdul 
Ghani, Mr. Nauman, Mr. Eazmi, Maulana Zafarali and 8ir Ziauddin supported 
the amendment while Mr. Kailash Beharilal opposed it. So did the Government. 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan explained that their purpose in moving various 
amendments on the Delhi University bill was not only to secure effective represen¬ 
tation for the Mussalmans on the Delhi University, but also to raise the general 
question of university education for the Mussalmans. He quoted figures to show 
that five universities in India did not employ any Muslim teacher, while twelve did 
not employ Mussalman teachers in science subjects. Calcutta University had 2 
Muslim teachers out of 120: Dacca had 4 out of 48, Lucknow had 2 out of 20 
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and Patna had 2 out of 31. In all there were 43 Muslim professors in the 
universities of India, all of whom belonged to the I.E.8. There was one Muslim 
Reader and six teachers in all. He wondered if the Government had realised the 
significance of their attitude that they would not accept the principle of communal 
representation in the university services. The Nawabzada asserti^ that he would 
not subscribe to the dictum of eflSciency. Furthermore, there were suitable 
Mussalmans forthcoming for services in the universities. This view was further sup¬ 
ported by Dr. Ziauddin, who speaking from his experience of the Aligarh University 
claimed that suitable Mussalmans were forthcoming for teaching posts in the 
universities. Government’s view point was explained by Messrs, Tyson and Sargent, 
Confining himself to the Delhi University, Mr. Tyson claimed that the amendment 
would not be workable. Firstly, because the amendment was wide enough to include 
university teachers, who mostly belonged to the autonomous colleges and secondly, 
because the amendment would make religion instead of degree as the basis for 
selection. Mr. Sargent reminded the House that there was paucity of Muslim 
teachers even in the Dacca University, which had been cited as an example to copy by 
the Muslim League. He claimed that there was definite '.shortage of suitable 
Mussalmans for certain branches of teaching. In Delhi they were anxious to build 
a university and therefore they would look for quality in the teaching. The 
Assembly discussed eight amendments all of which were rejected and then 
adjourned. 

19th. AUGUST:—The Assembly disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendments were accepted ^ the Government. One of 
them added five members to tiie Academic Council. They would be appointed by 
the Obaucellor and would be persons capable of advising tue Academic Council on 
subjects connected with Islamic learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academic Council, to be elected by the Court of the University. 

The House devoted the rest of the day to discussing the demand of the Muslim 
League for Muslim representatiou on the Academic Council, the Board of Examiners, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Courses and Studies. Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. G. B. Nairang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Q. A. Kazmi, 
Maulvi Abdul Ghani and Sir Yamin Khan supported the demand. The Nawabzada 
quoted figures to show the ‘‘entirely inadequate” representation of Muslims on some 
of the Delhi University bodies. Muslims, he said, would not rest till they had 
secured ad^uate representation on all the UniversiUes in India. The fight on the 
Delhi University Bill was only the beginning. Mr. Sargent, Educational Commis¬ 
sioner, Government of India, Mr. /. D, Tyson, Education Secretary, and Mr. 
Kailaah Bihari ball opposed the amendments. Mr. Tyson reiterating the Govern¬ 
ment’s viewpoint, said that although Government sympathized with the minorities 
and recognized the justice of their case, they were unable to accept the ’.amendments, 
which sought to introduce communalism in the University. iThe Assembly at this 
stage adjourned. 

20th. AUGUST :—Thirteen more amendments to the schedules of the Bill were 
disposed by the Assembly today. There were nearly 40 more amendments to be 
considered. Today the Assembly accepted five amendments one of which was by 
the Government. One of the Muslim League’s amendments, which was adopted, 
reduced the initial fee for registered graduates from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. The 
amendment reduced the period for annual fee from 15 years to 10 years. The 
other amendment of the League Party deleted the provision for recognition of 
Ramjas Intermediate College. The Nationalist Party’s amendment provided that 
the Principal of the College concerned shall serve as an adviser on the committee of 
selection. All the other amendments were rejected. 

The main discussion today centred round the proposals for a Muslim advisory 
board of seven members elected by the Muslim meinbers of the Court to advise the 
university on matters afiecting the interests of Muslim education. The Government 
opposed the amendment and was supported by Dr. P. N. Banerjea, The Muslim 
lirngue Party was supported by Mr, Q, A, Kazmi* The Government’s contention 
was that Muslim education did not differ from the edu<»tion of other 
communities pnd if they were to set up a board for one community, they would 
have to do the same for others. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan explained how 
Muslim education differed from the education of the other communities. He said 
that after the August disturbances last year, students from the non-MuSlim colleges 
went on strike. All non-Muslim Colleges were not functioning. The Arabic College 
was the only educational institution which continued to function. Hindu boys 
had made politics part of their education, Muslim boys had not He wanted to 

U 
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know what action the University took against those boys who went on strike. The 
University did not take action, he said, because it was dominated by Hindus. They, 
the members of the Muslim League, had been endeavouring for the last XO days to 
‘de-Hinduise’ the University of Delhi. The speaker added that the experience of the 
last 20 years had shown that the interests of the Muslims in the Delhi University 
had gone to the wall. This had been admitted by the Government. The amendment 
was rejected by 39 votes to 15. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

21st. AUGUST -.—The Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the schedules 
of the Bill when it adjourned till Tuesday next. Two of these amendments were 
withdrawn and the remaining eight were rejected. Today’s discussion centred round 
general provisions relating to colleges. The Bill lays down that, “save as otherwise 
provided in the Act, all degree colleges shall be in close proximity to one another 
and to the university and shall ordinarily be located on the University estate.” 
Mr. G. B. Nairang, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh, Maulana Jafar AH, Maulavl Abdul 
Ghani, Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, Dr. P. N. Bancrjea, Mr. Kailash Behari 
Lall, Mr. John Sargent, Mr. J. D. Tyson and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
participated in the debate. 

The supporters of the amendment generally pointed out “the difficulties of 
Delhi students attending University lectures and games. They explained that the 
university site was about seven miles from new Delhi and it would be a real 
])hyBical strain on the students to cycle to the university site, twice a day, once to 
attend lectures and once for games. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan appreciated 
the proposal as an ideal, but pointed out the difficulties in putting the ideal into 
practice. The first difficulty, said the Nawabzada, was that of finances. It was true 
that one college had already shifted and another was in the course of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
job, and unless the Government were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause. He wanted the Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would cost them about Rs. 25 lakhs. The Hpeaker, proceeding, said that the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,000 students on its rolls, while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was for only 500 students. It was evident 
that a majority of students at the university would be non-resident students. In 
short, Delhi University could never become a residential university. Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university. In doing so 
they must also consider the transport facilities for non-resident students. Mr. John 
Sargent^ Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, said that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to be a residential university. In due course, that ideal 
underwent a change and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent collegeB. Mr. Sargent said that no college had been dissatisfied with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be able to make reciprocal arrangements in order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As for finance Government, notwithstanding difficult times, had provided Rs. 
8 lakhs during the last two years.j^The Muslim League’s amendment was rejected by 
28 votes to 20. 

24th. AUGUST :—The Assembly passed the second reading of the Bill today, when 
the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three being accepted and the others 
rejected. Today’s discussion mainly centred round “instruction provided by colleges.” 
Tne Bill laid down that recognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority 
of members of the Executive Council. The Muslim League’s amendment that 
the majority should be two-third was rejected by 30 votes to 17. Replying to an 
amendment by Seth Yusuf Haroon. the Educational Adviser, Mr. /. Sargent^ 
assured the House that the intention of the Government was that all women*s 
colleges should be staffed and inspected by women. There were, however, certain 
difficulties at present mainly on account of the paucity of suitable women of 
requisite qualifications. The amendment was withdrawn. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed's 
amendment elicited information that provision relating to a Diploma Board in 
domestic science had been made in anticipation of the Lady Irwin College for 
Women applying for recognition. 

25th. AUGUSTThe Assembly today passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League Party dissenting. Mr. 
*L D, Tyson, Education Secretary, moving the third reading of the Bill, said that 
MOwnment had no intention to completely overhaul the administrative machinery 
of Delhi University. Government primarily buDught in the Bill to give legal 
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sanction to the three years’ degree course. He denied the charge that the executive 
Council of the Unijersity was either a Government-ridden or a Vice-Ohancellor- 
ridden body. Referring to the demand for communal representation on University 
bodies, Mr. Tyson said that Government were not satisfied with the present 
poBitiou and would always welcome minorities playing a greater part in the Delhi 
University. Government had undertaken to use their influence to get the principle 
of proportionate representation accepted by the University. As for fdualim 
representation, he said that there was only one Muslim-managed college in Delhi. 
There were 46 Muslim registered graduates out of 580 on the rolls. This was 
the main snag. The number of Muslim examinees, however, had been on the in¬ 
crease and were 300 last year out of a total of 1,800, This was an encouraging 
feature, and he hoped that in time to come the Muslim community would pull 
its full weight in the University. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed felt that the object of the Bill might have been achieved 
by a three-clause Bill. He said that the Delhi University had not had sufllcient 
experiences jet to justify vital changes in its constitution. The most important 
thing, he said, was how the Act would be administered. 

Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan said that he was glad that the Government had 
recognized the fact that the Muslims had not had a fair deal in the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity and he welcomed the assurances given by Mr. Tyson. He hoped that Gov¬ 
ernment would bring in an amending Bill to give effect to the suggestions made 
by the Muslim League. 

Mr. G. V. Deshmukh welcomed the assurance given on behalf of Government 
that the consideration given to a community in the University would be in propor¬ 
tion to the advantage it took of the University institutions. 

Mr. J. Sargent, Educational Commissioner, Government of India, speaking as 
an educationalist, felt that the Bill was unlucky to get involved in communal 
issues. He appreciated the general support given to the main principles of the 
Bill. Referring to corporate teaching, he said that their intention was to raise the 
standard of teaching in the University. He agreed that a fair trial should be 
given to the experiment, which was being launched in the shape of a 8-year 
degree course. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan said that he bad been in favour of a 3-year 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill had introduced other fundamental 
changes of vital importance. Government, on the strength of their official and 
nominated bloc, had not accepted a single material change in the Bill. Referring 
to the charge of communalism, the Nawabzada said that it was an irony of fate 
that Government whose life-breath was communalism should come out to oppose 
the introduction of communalism in the University. He said: "Did not Sir 
Edward Benthall represent the Europeans, Sir Sultan. Ahmed the Muslims and 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the Sikhs ?” 

Mr. Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that the University of 
Delhi had generally supported the Bill. 

Thd Bill as amended was passed and the House adjourned sine die. 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—8th to 19th. November 1943 

VicKRoy’8 Mebsage to Absemblt 

The Central Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi on the 
8th. November, 1943, when the President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read a 
message from the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s message read "It is customary for a 
new Viceroy to address both Houses of the Indian Legislature at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. I have declared to depart from the precedent and shall deliver no address 
during the November session. My reasons for this decision are First, that 
whereas my predecessors assumed office in April and were able to devote several 
months to the study of the Indian situation before an opportunity of addressing 
the Legislature occurred. I assumed office in October, less than three weeks before 
the opening of the November session : and secondly, that for the time being my 
energy must be very largely devoted to the study and treatment of the food problem 
->a matter upon which I do mot feel tl|[pt I could make a comprehensive statement 
in the immediate jfuture* It is ray intention to address both Chambers at an early 
stage of the Budget session of 1944.” 

After an absence of about four years, 10 members of the Congress Party 
attended the House today, and one of them, Sardar Mangal Singh put the first 
question of the day amid cheers* 
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Coal Rationing Scheme 

During queetion time today, Sir Edward Benthall, War Traneport Member, 
replying to Mr* K, C, Neogy, announced that the coal rationing scheme had iiovf 
be^n put into operation. Ue stated that a total of 25.64 million tons a year had 
been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made available for distribution. 
Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies made during the 12-month 
period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took into account estimated increases in 
the consumption of essential services. The total allotment for industries and 
domecilio supplies had been fixed at 1,024.587 tons a month, which represented an 
increase of 20 p.c. on actual supplies made between August 1942 and July 1943. The 
scheme was in essence a compromise between conflicting interests and made possible 
only by the pooling of resources between India and the UK. It was proposed to watch 
its working very closely, making internal adjustments whenever required and to 
review the position again early next year. As regards alternative fuels, Sir Edward 
mentioned that some industries in various parts of the country had been making 
extensive use of firewood, and an engineer had been appointed and attached to the 
office of the Controller of Coal Distribution, one of whose functions would be to 
advise industries regarding the utilization of alternative fuels. Referring to coal 
supplies to industries Sir Edward stated that against an average daily requirement 
of 25 Wagons, Calcutta received 18 wagons per day in July, but 23 wagons a day 
in August, 36 a day in Sept, and 35 per day up to Oct. 22. 

Foodgbains Despatch to Calcutta 

Arising from a question about the dispatch of foodgrains to Calcutta Mr. 
Neogy asked the War Transport Member whether it was a fact that the bengal 
Government thought that the dispatching instructions of the railway authorities 
were defective, with the result that rice went to wheat sidings and vice versa and 
it took time to rearrange them. Sir Edward said that the instructions were not 
given by the railway authorities and that he could assure Mr. Neogy now that the 
movements were satisfactory. Nawahzada Liaquat All asked if the War Transport 
Member was aware that the statement attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Government 

Sir Edward : 1 expect it was (Laughter). 

Indian Delegation to Britain 

The House, by 43 votes to 39, passed Dr. Oovind Eeshmukh^s adjournment 
motion to censure Government on its “unwise decision to send non-official gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad in Britain and to speak on India’s war 
effort.” The Congress members voted with the Muslim League, the Nationalists, 
tl^ Independents, and some unattached members for the motion. Moving the 
adjournment motion, Dr. Deshmukh questioned the necessity of sending out the 
delegation at this stage when the whole world had acknowledged the country’s 
war effort and sacrifices. He asked if we were following the example of any other 
country in sending this delegation, and whether the Governments of the UK and the 
USA came here to advertise their war effort ? He supported that the delegates 
would attempt to justify the Government of India’s actions and policy regarding 
political prisoners, as they knew that the world outside was in sympathy with 
the demands for greater rights for the Indian people. With a vastly expanding 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, it should have been possible, he 
thought, to send more literature to those countries in the form of the pamphlets 
wplaini^ India’s war efforts. He considered that the reported expenditure of 
Ks. o^eXX) per person could have been incurred on some useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangal Singh (Congress) said that the Government were sending the 
delegation to whitewash their actions. There were a lage number of foreign Press 
cpjrespondents in this country, and they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to reach the public of Britain and the USA. He suspected 
that the delegation was going abroad ro say things which it could not say in this 
representatives of the people go abroad,” he said, “and tell the 
world how this country is being governed, or rather misgoverned.” There was no 
IndliL delegations which would carry^n propaganda against the public of 

Sir Sultan Ahmed said it was his duty to clear misconceptions which seemed 
to swoond the delegation. The misapprehensions expressed, he declared, had no 
nawt and the lecturers had been instructed not to say one word on politics. They 
were going out to speak on the country’s war effort and nothing else* Sir Sultan 
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said that the demand for eendinp; the delegation came from India’s Agent-General 
in the USA and from the British Ministry of Information. They could not possibly 
refuse that request. They had no choice. They would have failed in their duty 
If they did not comply with that request. The expenses of the delegation’s tour 
in the UK would be borne by HMG. (Laughter). The question of the apportion¬ 
ment of their expenses of travel from the uR to the USA and expenses incurred 
in India was still under consideration. The delegation, Sir Sultan continued, con¬ 
sisted of four people, all of them men, according to Government, competent to 
speak. Thev paid visits to different factories in Bombay, Madras and , Calcutta and 
he had no doubt that they were men of experience and knowledge and would not say 
anything they were prohibited from saying. He denied they were receiving instruc¬ 
tions from various departments. He concluded by expressing bis conviction that 
the speeches they would deliver would raise the status of India and not compromise 
the position of the country. 

Sir Yamin Khan (Muslim League) felt that speeches by the Indian delegation 
giving out details of internal administration of war effort, such as working of 
factories, would be giving information to the enemy and thus would be highly 
detrimental to the interests of India. He said that an expert like Bir Guthrie 
Russell should have been sent out if the Government were anxious to conduct 
propaganda about their war effort. 

Sir Rawaswami Mudaliar claimed that the issue before the House was whether 
it was desirable to publicize India’s war effort and, if so, whether the selection of 
the personnel for the delegation was a suitable one. He asserted that bo long as 
the selection was made by the Executive, there were bound to be criticisms from 
one interest or other against the choice. He explained that the field of selection In 
this country was a limited one. The Government, he claimed, were in a better 
position to judge whether India’s war effort should be publicized abroad. Bpeaking 
from personal experience, he said, that the need for such publicity, particularly in 
the UBA. was very great. He reminded the House that Inclia at the Feace 
Conference would be asked what she had done to win the war; how her people bad 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, he asserled, the war was being 
fought. **l hope Members will agree with me that it is of the highest importance 
that India’s war effort should be publiciz d abroad.” Borne Members had referred to 
the food situation. It was a by-product of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in this country, and he held that the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to send out a non-ofiicial 
delegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India’s war effort. 

Trade Unions Act Amend. Bill 


Dr. B. R. Amhedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
'Irado Unions Act. The measure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that the trade union must have 
been a registered onion for 12 months and that it must have previously applied 
to the employer concerned for recognition. Unions formed on a communal or 
sectarian basis will not be eligible for recognition. Obligation of employers 
consequent on recognition are also detailed. 

Statement on Food for India 


9th. NOVEMBERBtr J. P, Srivastava, Food Member, stated at question 
time today that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India 
and although he did not know the exact tonnage he thought it was about 
3O,0Q0. and more was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed 
in India was substantially low. 

The Food Member faced a number of questions on Mr. Amery’s statements in 
England on the food situation in India. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether Mr. Amery’s statement that the death-rate in Bengal 
was estimated at about 1,000 a week was based on information supplied by or 
through the Government of India. 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that the Government of India had supplied informa¬ 
tion on the food situation, but it was not known whether Mr. Amery’s statements 
were based on that information. *‘We have been sending telegrams to the 
Secretary of State from week to week.” 

Mr. Neogy : “Have HMG any other source of information apart from your 
telegrams ?” 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that they had. 
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/Str F, E, James : “How was it that in the early stagea of the crisiB, the 
Secretary of State made such grossly inaccurate atatement in Parliament 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “The question ought to be addressed to the Secretary 
of State. I am afraid.” 

Replying to Mr. Eeogy's question about Lord Strabolgi’s reference to a 
message from India, Sir Jwala Prasad said : “Shipments of wheat from Australia 
amounting to about 160,000 tons in all arrived in India between November 1942 
and the end of April 194H. This quantity did not represent the full amount for 
which the Government of India had asked, but in view of the very difficult 
shipping position of the United Nations at that time, as well as the serious 
shortage of foodgrains in Ceylon, coupled with the success which had attended 
the efforts of the Government of India to procure old crop wheat earlier in the 
vear and the prospects of a good rabi harvest, the Government of India agreed to 
forego further shipments of wheat on the understanding that a claim for imports 
later in the year might be favourably considered. We have had to make that 
claim, and shipments of wheat are now arriving in Indian ports.” 

Replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya^ the Food Member said that the civil popula¬ 
tion of Bengal was estimated at 63,090,(XX), and their requirements together with 
the military population, whose size it was not in the public interest to reveal, 
were estimated by the Bengal Government to be as follows :—Rice 3.9 million tons ; 
wheat 121,(XX) tons; millets and maize 2,000 tone. 

The deficits estimated by the Bengal Government were as follows Rice 
450,000 tons ; wheat 112,000 tons ; millets and maize 2,000 tons. The quantities 
of foodgrains supplied to Bengal from April to Septembur 1943, were : Rice 204,000 
tons (including arrivals during the free trade period); wheat and wheat products 
187,000 tons; millets and grain 43,500 tons. 

Mr. Neogy. Is the Hon. Member aware that expert opinion is that the 
allowances of gruel given to destitutes are not supposed to be sufficient to keep a 
fair-sized rat alive ?” (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “That is a matter of opinion. When I visited Calcutta 
I was told that it was quite sufficient, and in some cases too much.” 

Mr. Neogy : ‘ Will the Hon. Member try some gruel on himself and see how 
he fiourishes 7” (Laughter). 

In the course of replies to questions about the food conference, Pandit L. K. 
Maitra interjected: “How many attended the conference and to what extent were 
they responsible for reducing the food supply in Delhi 7” (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury : “Is it true that representatives of profiteers 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences 7” (Laughter). 

Replying to other questions, the Food Member said that the Government of 
India were closely and continually in touch with the Bengal Government with the 
object of improving methods of distribution and relief measures. Practical assis¬ 
tance and advice had been given ; rail and river distribution had been improved ; 
a senior Military Officer had been appointed as Director of Transport in Bengal; 
local rationing schemes had been introduced, and over 5,400 relief centres opened. 
Reports from certain districts showed that there had been a perceptible improvement 
in conditions. About 23,000 tons of wheat bad been released for the civilian 
population in Bengal this year from imports specially ordered for the Defence 
Services. 

Stabilization of Pbices 

“We have reached a stage when in order to maintain the war effort it is 
necessary to cater for civilian requirements” said Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, Government of India in accepting a resolution of the Muslim League 
Party urging the stabilization of prices. The Finance Member observed that an 
attempt had to be made even now, to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to switch the country’s productive resources to meeting civilian consumers’ 
demands, and Government were continually at work to promote an expansion of 
production to meet civilian needs. The House finally passed Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed's (League) resolution in an amended form recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ”to give the foremost place in their monetary policy to the 
stabilization of prices, on which the prosperity of the country largely depends”. 

The main resolution which was moved in the last session, recommended to 
the Governor-General-in-Oouncil to modifjr their currency policy and to concentrate 
their attention more on the stability of prices than on the stability of the bank 
rate of interest. Sir Axlz-uUHaque, Commerce Member, claimed that so far as 
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textile were concerned, Government had Buoceeded in bringing down 
the prices. 

The Finance Member, in accepting the revised resolution, made it clear that 
the Government’s policy in regard to the rate of interest on Government borrowings 
was quite definite and deliberate and they had no intention to depart from the 
cheap money policy hitherto followed. It had been vigorously criticised from 
certain quarters, but it had the overwhelming support of the majority opinion in 
the country, The food problem and inflation, Sir Jeremy observed, were closely 
connected and the one could not be solved without dealing with the other. The 
two were really two aspects of the same problem, but both could be tackled 
simultaneously, and that was why the Government of India had been trying to 
do. He thought relief would come in two ways. It would come by some 
expansion of production in the country even during the present difficulties and 
Government were continually at work to promote such expansion. It would also 
come by increased shipping which could be allotted to India in the further stages 
of the war. Finally an attempt had to be made now, even to some extent at tlie 
expense of India’s war effort to switch back the productive resources of the 
country to meeting the consumers* demands. The need of the home front had 
become extremely important to the internal economy of the country. The 
position now is that we have reached a stage at which in order to maintain the 
war effort, it is necessary to cater for civilian requirements: otherwise civilian 
mi^rale will undoubtedly suffer. These are considerations which are very present 
to the Government of India, but I would ask critics to realize there are so many 
factors which are beyond our control”. The Government of India, he said, would 
continue to press India's demands for the requirements of the civilian consumer 
and they hoped that they would be able to produce a marked improvement in the 
situation. 

Hindu Marriages Between Same Gotra 

lOth. NOVEMBERMarriages between Hindus of the same “Gotra” or 
“Pravar” or Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste, were 
sought to be legalized by a bill which, Dr. Oovind Deshmukh moved today, should be 
referred to a select committee. The House discussed the motion for over three 
hours. Sir Asoka Roy, Law Member, opposing the motion declared that piecemeal 
legislation of the kind attempted by the mover should not be undertaken when 
comprehensive legislation such as had been prepared by the Rao Committee on 
Marriage was on the anvil, that Hindu opinion was sharply divided on the merits 
of Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill, that the Special Marriage Act was available to those who 
wished to marry within the same gotra and it was not open to people to come to 
the Legislature and insist on sacramental marriage and ask the House to change 
the law for their benefit. The Law Member gave the assurance that he would 
do whatever was possible to ^ see that the Rao Committee’s Bill was brought 
before the House’s next session and taken to its next stage. Dr. Deshmukh 
expressed satisfaction with this assurance and withdrew his motion. 

Blair’s Retirement & Hitavada Order 

During question time today, the retirement of Mr. J, R, Blair, formerly Chief 
Secretary, Bengal Government and the order issued on the Hitavada of Nagpur 
in connexion with it were the subject of a question by Dr. Oovind Deshmukh, 
The Home Member said that the retirement was voluntary and was in no way 
connected with any breach of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. The 
Government of the 0. P, were asked to obtain from the editor of the * Hitavada^^ 
information as to the source of an article entitled “Another Civilian Resigns, 
Story of a Censored Letter,” which appeared in the issue of that newspaper dated 
Aug. 2. This article purported to disclose the working of the censorship and it 
was clearly necessary in the interests of military security as well as in the public 
interest to investigate its origin. The C. P. Government were accordingly 
authorized to resort to DI Rule 116 if the editor declined to give this information 
voluntarily. 

The same Member asked whether it bad been brought to the notice of HMG 
that if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would release a considerable 
amount of food for the consumption of the Army as well as the civilian population. 
Mr C, M, Trivedi, War Secretary, answered that the que'stion was still under 
consideration in consultation with HMG. 

Mr. K, C, Neogy : Is it a fact that the standard of treatment given to 
Italian and other prisoners of war approximates more or less to the traditional 
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Btandard of hospitality given to Bons-in-law in Indian households 7 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Trivedi: The treatment is governed by International Convention^. 

Number of Security Prisoners 

The number of seeurity prisoners of all sorts in detention on January 1, 1943, 
was 9,8)3, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. A. N. Chottopadhyaya, The 
number on September 1 last was 10,780, but it was understood that a good m^ny 
prisoners bad been released since that date. The number of State prisoners 
detained under Regulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, was 10. No such 
prisoners were released durint; 1943. He had no information as to the number 
of prisoners detained under the Regulation or released by Provincial Governments. 
So far as he was aware, no special tribunals for examining the cases of persons 
detained under the DL Rules were at present in existence. The cases of these 
persons were however, under constant review by the Governments concerned, both 
Central and Provincial, and a number of persons had been released from detention 
as a result of these reviews. 

The Home Member, in a statement in reply to Mr. N, M, Joshi, gave the 
number of persons undergoing imprisonmnent in connexion with the Congress 
movement in all Provinces on Sept. 1, 1943 as 19,284, and those undergoing 
detention as 8,073. The number of security prisoners released was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre-censorship order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no censorship of news or comment appear- 
fng in the Indian Press about famine conditions in the country or deaths resulting 
irom starvation in Bengal and other places, said Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
K, C. Neogy. In so far as publicity in the Press outside India was concerned, the 
Government of India had no information either as to its volume or tone other than 
that contained in cabled reports to India, which had appeared in the Indian Press. 
The house then adjourned till Friday. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th. NOVEMBER ‘.—Initiating the debate to-day on the food situation in the 
country Sir J, P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, said that as 
against the Bengal Governor’s estimate of province’s requirements for the three 
months, October to December of 250,(XX) tons, 82,000 tons were sent during 
October, “We hope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 
Governor will be substantially exceeded,” he said. The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgrains and pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 3,3(]0 tons per day as against a daily average of 1,600 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. In addition to the amounts which the Provincial 
Government were now sending out to the districts they had a month’s reserve of 
foodgrains for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to districts, despatches had 
during the last month risen from a few hundred tons to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements which had been made to send from the Punjab 
direct to the districts a large quantity of wheat products. Arrangements were 
now in progress to double this figure. “We attach the greatest importance to 
two points in Bengal, namely, the rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the am an crop. Our Rationing Adviser has gone to Bengal on more than one 
occasion and remained there for considerable periods working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial authorities on the gigantic task of preparing the Calcutta 
rationing scheme, which, 1 hope, will very shortly be in operation. We have also 
sent a senior officer of the Department to collaborate with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in the preparation of their “aman” procurement scheme, the final details of 
which are now under urgent consideration.” Although to some extent the 
Department had been unavoidably preoccupied with the situation in Bengal they 
had constantly kept before them the needs of Travauoore, Cochin, Bombay, the 
Deccan States and Madras. The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
basic plan which came into operation from August 1, aimed at the distribution 
of 1,400,(XX) tons of foodgrains, to deficit areas within the period of eight months 
ending in March, 1944. During the first three months of its operation, over 
650,0Ci0 tons had been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
been Bengal with 219,000 tons. Bombay 76,000 tons, Madras 7,000 tons, Travancore- 
Oochin 46,000 tons, and the Deccan States 6,500 tons. He acknowledged with 
gratitude the additional surpluses voluntarily declared by provinces and States 
subsequent to the formulation of the revised basic plan which amounted to 
220,000 tons. Referring to imports, he said hit latest information was that 
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41^003 tons of foodgrains had already arrived and far greater quantities were on 
the way. He acknowledged the generous offers of assistance received from 
Australia, Canada, S Anica and New Zealand and thanked the O-in-0 
for the help given in the task of distribution. ^In our price policy,” he declared, 
*^we have no intention of pushing down prices below a level where they give a 
fair return to the producer and we intend by every means in our power to 

protect the producer against undue rise in prices of the commodities which he 

requires. We intend to remove progressively those price divergencies in different 
areas which give rise to so much heart burning. But we are convinced that control 
of the prices of foodgrains is as essential factor not only in the feeding of the 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country.” Stressing the impor¬ 
tance of increasing the country’s resources by an intensification of the “Grow 
More Food" campaign he mentioned that according to the first all-India rice 
forecast, the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. So far 

the condition of rice and other kharif crops or millets and maize has been reported 

good almost without exception throughout the country. “I cannot be satisfied and 
shall never be satisfied so long as hunger and distress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady flow of grain from surplus to deficit 
areas according to prearranged programmes. The delivery of grain to most of 
the deficit arpas has enabled them, with the assistance of their own efforts, to keep 
the situation under control and in Bengal we are able to show a considerable 
improvement in the supply position. 

Three amendments were moved after the Food Member’s speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into consideration. One moved by Mr, Ahdur Rashid 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Central Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation ; the second by Sir Mohammad 
Yamin Khan, (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Commission, and the 
third by Mr. K, C, Neogy, recommended the appointment of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an accountant-general under the 
ciiairmanship of a lawyer who has held high judicial office to inquire into a number 
of points relating to the continued prevalence of famine conditions. Mr. Chaudhry 
declared that tne blame for Bengal’s distress lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to the fact that only 35 
members were present in Parliament when the food debate was held. 

Mr. C, P. Lawson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to bo conducted 
by some non-political and unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen so 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest possible conclusion, no interruption 
took place in the urgent efforts which were being made to remedy the situation. 
Emphasizing the absence of consumer goods as a factor preventing the free flow 
of foodgrains he thought that while many shiploads of wheat from Australia or 
Canada might be urgently needed, one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads ot wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicycles might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamlal (Oougress) explained that his party’s decision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of food was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice heard. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Trade Unions Act Amend. Bill 

Idth. NOVEMBERThe Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was Dr. Ambedkar's Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Aet| 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certaiu 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House agreed to 
circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Griffiths^ while supporting 
circulation of the Bill, criticized certain of its provisions and characterized it as 
nebulous, uncertain and indefinite in many parts. He took particular objection to 
giving protection to labour and treating them as hot-house plants instead of leaving 
it to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were reasonable, 
representative and efficient. Maulvi Abdul Ghani objected to the provision that 
communal Trade Unions should not be recognized. Mr. N, M, Jbshi declared 
that employers bad shown hostility to the Trade Union movement and that was 
the reason why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not only* on 
Trade Unions being representatives but wanted Trade Unions to have no politics 
whatever. Bit Ourunath Bewoor^ Secretary, Posts and Air, replying to criticisms 
of the Posts and Telegraph Department’s attitude to Trade Unions said that the 
Department was in fact the first to recognize Trade Unions. He imagined that one 

15 
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of the reaflons why the provisions of the present Bill were not meant to be made 
immediately applicable to labour employed by the Crown, by a Federal Railway or 
a major port, was that Government already had well-established rules for recognition 
of Government Servants’ Unions. Sir Cowasji Jehangir declared that the worth of 
a Trade Union depended upon its leaders and that all Trade Union leaders in 
India were not of the same calibre as Mr. Joshi or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Dr. 
Amb^dkar^ replying mainly to Mr. Griffiths’ criticisms, pointed out that there was 
nothing indefinite about the conditions on which recognition was to be given to 
Trade Unions. The representative character of a Union would be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be set up under the Bill. That Board would go into all the 
relevant circumstances, including, if necessary, the private character of the leaders 
of a Union. As regards the provision about labour employed by Government, he 
explained there was really no exemption for them. What was provided was that 
a date would be fixed when the provisions would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated was agreed to. 

other Official Bills 

The House passed the Home Member's Bill further to amend the Victoria 
Memorial Act, the Law Member's two Bills further to amend the Cr.P.O. and a 
Bill to make certain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High Court 
exercising original jurisdiction. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

Debate on Food Situation 

16th. NOVEMBER :—The Chair ruled at the outset that the amendment of Mr. 
Shambhu Dayal Misra ( Congress ), urging the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
L, S. Amery and Sir John Herbert, was out of order and could not be moved. 

Mr. Shamlal ( Congress ) concluding his unfinished speech of Friday asserted 
that only a National Government could successfully deal with the situation and 
was the supreme need of the hour. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy declared that the fnmine bore “the halLmark of genuine 
British manufacture.” Gn an earlier occasion. Opposition members had tried to rouse 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that things had been made difficult by the division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. Were it a question of repression the Govern¬ 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Replying to the contention that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Britain had increased more 
than eight times as against that of India which had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India was about 39% as against 186% in the USA. It was also 
revealed by figures that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had not progressed 
since the days of Akbar, although Japan with the same problems of over¬ 
population and uneconomic holdings had a yield per acre of three times that of 
Bengal : and China more than double that of Bengal. As for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the agricultural population could have anything like a 

surplus. He granted that the reserves built by European industrial concerns 
in Bengal might not be very large in quantity : but it was not so much 

the quantity that mattered as the simultaneous withdrawal of foodgrains by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employers in Bengal contributed 
to the shortage. They made a mad rush to secure grain : and every European 
employer was engaged, according to Government, in essential war work and, 
therefore, entitled to build up food reserves. 

Sir Jogendra Singh^ Member for Education, Health and Lands, said the impres¬ 
sion he had formed as a result of his visit to Bengal was that the clouds were 
lifting : grain from outside was not only now flowing into Calcutta but into remote 
towns in a steady stream. The charities organized by the people of Calcutta and 

outside had done a great deal of succour and to save. A rich harvest of rice would 

soon be ready. He declared that he was not satisfied with the constitutional 
position in which the Centre had no direct responsibility in the fruitful fields of 
education, agriculture and health. 'Tf India is to resolve the economic deadlock 
it must have centralized direction, centralized finance and decentralized activities. 
I feel that unless we at the Centre guide the emergent forces which are raging in 
full blast in all the countries of the world, we shall fail entirely in advancing 
the economio interests of this vast continent. “The strategy of the future must 
aim at production of food and goods. We are worried about the increased circula¬ 
tion of money. We ought to worry more about increasing the production of goods.” 
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Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi traced the present food famine in Bengal to the 
policy of denial put into operation by the ex-Governor, Sir John Herbert. He said 
that the removal of rice and the destruction of boats and other means of conveyance 
in the SE districts had led to a breakdown of normal trade channels in those 
parts which gradually affected other parts also. He urged greater imports from 
abroad and the taking over of the control of food matters by the Government of 
India. He advised the Government not to disturb the aman crop by makiitg 
any purchases but to let it flow freely into the market. 

Chowdhury Mohd Ismail Khan^sXd that the responsibility for the Bengal famine 
ultimately rested with the British Government. If the Indian Ministers were 
wrong, why did the Governors intervene and stop the rot.” He thought that the 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not discharged their duties 
properly. Some months ago when the life of a single man was at stake, three of 
them vanished from the Government benches ; hut now when hundreds of thousands 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sitting opposite “as cool 
as cucumbers.” He added : “People clamoured for food buP the Government gave 
them wood—Maj-Gen Wood,” (Laughter). His complaint against the economic 
experts was that they had not drawn the attention of their employers in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country was heading. He supported the 
demand for a Royal Commission. He also asked the Government to “capture or 
corner” the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called upon the Indian Members to * get out” if they could not do better than 
they had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
had no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government’s difficulties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policy 
of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, zamindars and capitalists, were deli¬ 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen. The Punjab, he 
declared, had starved Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh stoutly defending the Punjab, said that profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished along with the members of the Government of India. 
He stated that at the end of June 1,58,000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
remained to be dispatched to Bengal. What, he asked, did it show ? Was it a 
case of hoarding by the Punjab zamindar or holding up of grain by the Railway 
Members ? 

Sir Edward Benthall i May I inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 
is in Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Punjab 
zamindar, he asserted, was not profiteering either. Who, he asked, was pocketing 
the difference of Rs. 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab 
and atta sold in Bengal ? The demand for a Royal Commission, he characterized, 
as a trap. He said he could say in advance what a Royal Commission would 
recommend. Their very first finding would be that the transfer of power to 
Indians was a mistake. The country, therefore, did not want a Royal Commission. 
The country knew who the real culprit was, It was the Government which had 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solution of 
the difficulty by getting the help of the real representatives of the people, Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Government 

Mr. L, C. Qwilt (European Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until the gathering of the aman rice crop in a 
few weeks time, but for the next several years, called for the greatest measure of 
national unity. Unless there was a rapid change in the attitude of some of the 
“surplus” provinces, and national co-operation to assist towards procurement, the 
future must hold the most serious consequences from which India might take a 
generation to recover. He appealed to all to avoid permitting the state of Bengal 
to degenerate into a political issue, and asked the Press to devote space to “what 
is right in the rationed areas as they have done in the past to what ia wrong in 
Bengal.” He asked the Central Government not to supply the imported grain to 
any province which had not shown their bonafides in introducing an efficient 
measure of food control or rationing. He suggested that senior appointmenta in 
the provincial fond administration be made by the Public Services Commission. 
Agriculture should be transferred from the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands to the Food Department, or a separate portfolio for it cregted. 
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8ir Cowasji Jehangir thought that the deficit of 2,500,000 tone given for the 
whole of India was an error ana that it should not be really more than 1,500,000 
tons. From what he had seen and learned in his own province of Bombay, the 
only method of procurement was to take grains direct from the cultivator's hands. 
He did not know what were the ‘‘political risks” to which the Gregory Report 
referred in dealing with these proposals* The revenue officers were there to buy 
grains from the cultivators at a fair and equitable price. There were difficulties, 
he granted, but he hoped that the Central Government would bring this suggestion 
to the attention of the provincial Governments and that Bombay at least would 
adopt it and show the way for procurement as it had shown the way for rationing. 
He endorsed the plan of rationing as the only equitable method of distribution, 
and he was glad to hear from Mr. Kirby that a principle of rationing was that 
there must be a month’s stock and a likelihood of maintaining that stock. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj declared: ‘‘Whatever the position of India in the British 
Empire and whatever her constitutioual status among other parts of the Empire, 
the fact remains that India is today on a war basis on account of the responsibility 
forced upon it by the British Government. It is my contention that those who took 
this responsibility of declaring war have also to bear the responsibility of finding 
food supplies for the civil population of India.” During the war, he added, such 
initiative as that of the Government of India had been taken away by HMG. and in 
that particular case of food, he blamed HMG. Referring to the demand for a Royal 
Commission, Mr. Bivaraj said: ”1 feel that such a Commission will be useful 
only at a later stage. 1 think it is of no use at all at the present moment.” 
During the war food must become a Central responsibility, and if it was necessary 
to amend the Government of India Act in order to confer such power on the 
Government of India, he would ask the Government to approach the Secretary of 
State to have the Act amended. Mr. Sivaraj concluded by commending the work 
done by the Madras Food Council in introducing rationing in the city and procure 
supplies for that purpose. 

16th. NOVEMBER :~Mr. i?. H, Hutchings, Secretary, Food Department, 
Government of India said that the prime need was not to continue singing about 
what should be done but to lay down broad principles and agree on a coherent 
policy which would make allowances for special conditions and emergencies and 
apply that policy consistently throughout the country. He claimed that that was 
the aim of the Food Department today. The most important feature of the 
situation was psychological, llie situation was now different from what it was a 
year ago. They now had a policy which they did not have before. The Adminis¬ 
tration were far more alive to their duties and responsibilities than before : the 
public itself was beginning to realize that food was no longer a subject which 
could be made the sport of political ambition or financial ingenuity and at least 
one High Court had given a salutary judgment. The House would shortly see 
other measures which Government had in preparation to teach the same lesson. 
The problem was in essence an administrative one. Food must become the first 
priority subject for the time being of all administrations ; the whole resources of 
those administrations should be focussed upon it in all its different and connected 
aspects. One of the most important points was the effective application of the 
Foodgrains Control Order. (Voices: How far have you succeeded.) Mr. Hutchings 
pointed out that the administration of that Order was a provincial matter. It 
was still open to amendment, and if members had any amendments to propose he 
would welcome them. But the Order was the basis on which stocks in each 
province could be located and assessed. That should form the basis of any sound 
food administration. Next to it came price control. “Price control must, we believe, 
not only be supported by control of other commodities and the attempt to supply 
consumer goods, but it roust be accepted throughout India in principle and we 
will neglect nothing to make it effective.” Referring to rationing he said that 
experience had shown that wherever it had been introduced it had been successful 
and it bad been welcomed by the great majoritv of the people. 

Mr. Hoaaainbhai Lalji, leader of the Independent Party, said that during the 
last four years food had been taken out^ of India in quantities which had not 
been disclosed* Whereas figures of military consumption had been published, 
figures of export during the last four years were not reliable. He could not 
understand why Government now waxed so eloquent in thanking the countries 
who had come to India’s help. Why did nobody thank India when food was going 
out from here ? 

Dr. G. Deahmukh (Congress) said that his concern was not so much with the 
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deaths of vesterday but with the deaths of to-morrow, for the problem of Bengal 
mitrht soon be the problem of the whole of India* He suspected it was a famine 
brought on according to plan. For how else can you explain the binding on the 

part of the Government. .... i j u • ri. 

Sir Frederick James expressed the ^view that everybody who was m public 
life during the past two years must shpe to some extent the blame for the present 
situation. About rationing ho asked if it applied to all alike. He asked that question 
because in Bangalore certain classes of dependants of military officers get rations 
which in some cases were even 12 times the amount given to the civil population. 
His inquiries showed that the military authorities in Bangalore were perfectly 
willing to apply exactly the same scale of rationing to dependants of military 
officers but they must be approached by the civil administration in the matter 
The civil administration was that of the Central Government and he asked why it 
was not moving. Sir Frederick then referred to the extravarance in restaurants 
and hotels in Calcutta and Delhi. In the Middle East which he and others visited 
recently when there was a shortage of meat four meatless days were ordered for 
all alike. Had anybody ever thought of a riceless day in India ? Profiteers in 
the Middle East received short shrift. He had seen 12 of them exhibited with chains on 
a platform in a public street exposed to the derision of the people. Why, he asked, 
should there not be a nation-wide campaign of austerity ? Starvation and misery 
among the ordinary people were sowing seeds of discontent which would be reaped 
in a wretched and unpleasant harvest in this country. Ihere was a good deal of 
waste in military circles. He knew of a case in which a distinguished scientist 
was approached by the authorities of a prisoners of war camp to tell them how to 
make compost out of surplus bread. That was when people were starving. The 
GOC-in-0. Southern Army, however, had taken the matter in hand and Sir 
Frederick 'expected that something would be done to set it right. Sir Frederick 
asked for medical relief to the affected areas so that the younger generation might 
be helped to get over the effects of starvation, He held that this situation in 
India was the responsibility not only of the administration in India, not only 
of the British Government which had direct and primary responsibility, but also 
of the United Nations* war. A satisfactory feature of the crisis was the instant 
and willing response from various countries but that response could not be carried 
into effect unless the United Nations decided that the supply to India had first 

priorityi^the^rj?var^e^^oj^ Member for War Transport, refuted allegations that 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Bengal crisis. He gave figures 
to prove his plea that there were enough wagons available in the Punjab, but very 
often there were no foodgrains to transport. In any case, said Sir Edward, there 
had been no complaints since August last, and the fact that the Punjab had been 
claiming that it had exported foodgrains out of all proportion showed that 
transport had been made available. The time, he said, might come when due to 
imports and new crops, hoarders might hasten to dispose of their stocks. There 
might be some difficulty in meeting such a situation. He assured Sir Frederick 
James that the needs of Travancore and Cochin were very much in the mind of 
the Government and arrangements would bo made to transport foodgrains to those 
two States, and for which purpose a detailed programme was being worked out. 
Referring to Bengal, Sir Edward said that adequate arrangements had existed to 
deliver foodgrains to Calcutta, but often no foodgrains were available for transport. 
Government had provided 30 wagons daily to transport foodgrains from Calcutta 
to the E districts. In addition to this arrangements had been made to transport 
500 tons of foodgrains by rail and 325 tons by steamer from N to E daily. 
Arrangements had also been made for transport of the araan crop in Bengnl. With 
these arrangements, it was hoped steady improvement would be made in the Bengal 
situation. He declared that food must be moved and would be moved. 

Nawahzada Liaquat AH Khan said: ‘*It is sad commentary on Lord 
Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty that a man who had come out to India with hopes and 
promises to improve the lot of the agriculturist should leave its shores with the 
worst famine that has faced this country. If Lord Linlithgow had devoted more 
time to the economic conditions of India than to the geographical unity of this 
country things may not have drifted to their present state. Lord Linlithgow 
never realized his responsibility and duty, for if, the military can give assistance 

todav it could have done so four months ago with the result that thousands of 
lives might have been saved. The Nawahzada paid a warm tribute Jo Iprd Wavell 
for his prompt action in dealing with the Bengal situation. He disputed the statement 
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of Sir Edward Ben thall that trans^rt was available for moving foodgrains from 
Calcutta. As for the “Grow More Food’’ campaign, he said that the Urge acreage 
under foodgrains was possible at the cost of cotton which was no longer wanted 
by Japan. I'here were 2000,000 acres of fallow land lying in Assam which could 
produce 1,000,000 mds. foodgrains at least. The Government had never thought of 
putting it under cultivation. The Nawabzada concluded by saying that the whole 
responsibility for the present state of affairs lay with the British Government 
wh^ had dragged India into the war and made her into a base of operations. 
Bengal had become a frontier and it was the duty of India and the Empire to 
save Bengal. The Government of India must help Bengal financially to save the 
lives of millions of human beings. 

Official Bills 

17th. NOVEMBERThe Assembly today disposed of the four remaining official 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing the food crisis. The House 
passed Sir Aziz-uUHanue'a two Bills, one to amend the Indian Tea Control Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

Finance Memher's Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central excise duties was referred to a select committee ; and the Law MemheFa 
motion for circulation of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating 
to intestate succession, as reported by the joint committee, was passed. 

Debate on Food Situation 

Dr. O. V. Deahmukh complained of heavy exports of foodgrains from the 
C. P. and asked that the food supplies to Italian and other foreign prisoners of 
war quartered in India should be HMG’s responsibility. He expressed disagreement 
with those who were clamouring for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He was not against fixing prices but in that process several factors, 
such as the cultivator’s needs for his family’s sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for possible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that wastage of food should be made a criminal 
offence. He complained against the way In which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in cnoosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that this was done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of wheat were 
expected to arrive in this country shortly, said the Food Member, Sir /. P. 
Srivastava^ replying to Khan Bahadur Shahbhan, during question time today, It 
was not in the public interest, be said, to reveal either the quantities expected or 
the name of the countries from where imports had been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Essak ^ait that so far as Orissa was concerned, it was 
expected that the winter rice corn would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India were taking steps to supply foodgrains from surplus areas 
as well as foodgrains imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking measures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would bo harvested shortly. Steps had also been taken to supply 
Madras with millets, but the position there was reported to have improved 
considerably. ‘‘The Government of India agree as to the importance of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price control is introduced,” 
said Sir J. P. Srivastava in reply to a question by Dr. Oovind Deahmukh, In 
the present emergent conditions, all-India statutory prices for all foodgrains are 
an impossibility. The Government of India have therefore, decided that, pending 
the enforcement of statutory control of the prices throughout India, such provinces as 
desire to enforce statutory control should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by the Central Government. These decisions 
apply to all provinces without exception.” 

Dr. B, R, Amhedkar^ Labour Member, replying to Mr. K, C, Neogy, said that 
1940 was the peak year for coal production in India. Since then production had 
fallen slightly year by year. 'J'be fall assumed serious proportions for June 1943^ 
Compared with the corresponding months of 1942, the output in June, July and 
August of this year fell by about 353,000 tons each month, while September 
showed a decrease of 299,000 tons. Mentioning the principal steps taken to improve 
the situation. Dr. Ambedkar said: “More wagons have been provided to take away 
coal particularly in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. Efforts are being made to 
ensure the prompt delivery of colliery stores and machinery. Woman nave, since 
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AuguBt, been permitted to work underground in the 0. P. and Berar coalfields. 
‘‘Action has been taken to prevent interference with colliery labour from military 
activities in the coalfields. Schemes are under preparation for providing a greater 
quantity of consumer goods for collieries and, in particular, of food and arrangements 
are being made to ensure an adequate ration at concession rates to the miners. 
Welfare officers are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to 
promote the health and general welfare of miners.” 

The decline in output was due mainly to the shortage of labour which was drawn 
away by the “Grow More Food” campaign and by military works in the vicinity, 
added the Labour Member. An increase in output of coal was necessary to meet 
the internal requirements of Indian industry and essential consumers. 

Sardar Sant Singh repudiated the charge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Punjab. As regards hoarding, he gave figures which, he said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets in the Punjab. As regards profiteering, 
he declared that he knew, that the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Central Government made a profit of Rs. 1-2 a md. on wheat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in this way made a profit of Rs. 1 crore. 
Was the Finance Member prepared to deny that ? 

Sir Jeremy JRaisman was heard to remark that he was prepared to give Rs. 10 
for every one which Sardar Sant Singh alleged had been made by the Central 
Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Central Government. 

The Finance Member, interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themselves against loss on food supplies. 

The Food Member remarked that what Sardar Sant Singh said was ancient 
history and that he would give a reply in due course, 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the millers of Bengal with making large profits. 
{ Sir Henry Richardson : \5i\iv\XQ), Referring to the War Transport Member’s 
statement about empty wagons coming from the Punjab because no wheat was 
forthcoming, Sardar Sant Singh gave figures of wheat which he said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagons. 

The debate was adjourned at this stage. 

18th. NOVEMBER The Assembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis in India when all amendments to the Food Members proposal (on the first 
day of the debate), that the food situation be taken into consideration by the 
House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was rejectea by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P, Srivaatava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said he was not 
prepared to accept any of the amendments. This, he declared, was not the time 
for any inquiry. He was not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before HMG a full report of 
the debate in this House. 

The debate began with a speech by Sir Aziz~ul~Haqice who replied to 
references made to his administration of the Food Department before he became 
Commerce Member. He said that from January to June this year, the monthly 
average mortality rate in Calcutta was less than the average of the preceding five 
years, and it was difficult for him to believe at that time that a crisis tvas impend¬ 
ing in Bengal. But the Food Department were not complacent or idle; they 
took what steps were possible to have a co-ordinated and concerted policy ; they 
set up a long-range Planning Committee; tried to arrange for imports and so on. 
There had been a reference, he said, to the export of foodgrains by the UKCO, 
which, it was said, had denuded India of foodgrans. 

Sir A. H, Qhuznavi: “It is correct.” 

Sir Aziz-uUHaque declared it was not correct to any extent. The UKCC did 
not take any grains away except perhaps 100 tons to Persia. 

Mr. Jinnah interrupting asked what was the total quantity exported. 

Sir Aziz ul said that Uie Food Member would give up-to-date figures in the 
course of his reply. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : ’’Has the Hon. Member read Sir Purshottamdas Tbakurdas’ 
minute to the Gregory Committee’s report ?” 

Mistakes ana miscalculatious, Sir Aziz-ul continued, had been made, but 
never deliberately; they were ordinary incidents of life. As a result of action in 
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the direotioQ of control taken in "recent months, the price of a number of articles 
bad come down. 

Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, while generally favour¬ 
ing an inquiry at a suitable time by a suitable body of the type of a Royal 
Commission, declared that there was much to be done here and now by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and by the public. He thought that the 
Gregory Report was a blue print, and the important thing was to stick to its 
proposals and implement them without further hesitation of chopping and changing, 
Referring to some of its recommendations, Sir Henry asked wnether the Central 
Government were satisBed with the measure of co-operation received from provinces, 
and, if not, what steps they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement, 
he said that the most important thing was to allay panic among agriculturists and to 
make them realize that high prices would not last for ever. In Bengal, he suggested 
that Government should announce that Calcutta would be fed by imports from 
outside the province so that foodstuffs in the mofussil would be available for 
mofuBsil needs. For generations cultivators in many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt; here at last was a chance if they were wise to make a new 
start to become creditors rather than debtors and to learn those habits of thrift 
which, in other agricultural countries of the world, were the most stable founda¬ 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future established whereby the agricul¬ 
turist would have easy access to farm implements, improved seeds, good housing, 

g ood education, medical benefits and the many other vital needs which hitherto 
ad remained unsatisfied. On the side of production, he urged that among other 
things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britain. 
Advocating rationing, he said that a particular province could not dispense with 
rationing merely because it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town wns situated, say, in the 
Punjab, rather than in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason for excluding 
it from the rationing system, “Rationing’* he asserted, “is not just an expedient 
to carry us for the next few months: we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
emergency which will be at an end when the aman harvest has been gathered in. 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
come. There is a world shortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will require the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India which is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many countries in the world, 
will have to make every effort to live on her own resources and this can only be 
done if a sound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage is over.*’ He refuted the charge of hoarding by 
capitalists and employers in Bengal and said that if the worst charp against 
capitalists was that they had made certain that their labour force would be fed, he 
for one would not blush. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions made a vigorous and eloquent presentation of Government’s case. He 
concede that a certain amount of indignation on the part of members was 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any..member should stand up and say in a spirit of self-righteousness that the 
Government had done its best. He wanted to suggest remedies for the situation 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the past but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callous and inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foresight, he would make a very brief review of what 
Government had done. It was not true that the food question was thought of 
only when the Food Department was established. The war began on September B, 
1939, and on September 9, 1939, authority was delegated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to control the price of various foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life. Within six weeks of the declaration of war, the first Price Control 
Conference, which was really a Food Conference, was called. Agricultural prices at 
that time were in a depressed state, and when the conference was summoned, 
commercial bodies were all unanimous, and many provinces were also of the view 
that there should be no control of prices of foodstuffs. The Bombay Government 
was the first to take advantage of the delegation of authority, and within a few 
days the Congress Ministry that was in power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombay Government’s policy had always b^n to let the 
agriculturist realize a fair share of prices and at the same time take into account 
the interests of the consumer. He should like to single out the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment for its far-sighted policy throughout. 
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In 1940 there was a relapse in prices, and in 1941 prices were again shooting 
up in a manner that was unfair to the consumer. On Dec 5, 1941f the price 
control on wheat was opposed. The Government of India at that time were helped 
by the parity of prices prevailing between the main wiieat-producing provinces of 
the Punjab, the U. P. and Sind. In Feb. 1942 the next Price Control Conference 
was held. Burma was in danger of invasion and the question whetW rice should 
be controlled was considered. All the rice-growing provinces felt the time had not 
come, but Government foresaw the deficiency and one of their first act was to 
maintain a shuttle steamer service to bring to India as much Burma rice as 
possible before occupation. (A voice: How much rice did you get ?), Sir 
Bamaswami said he had not the figures at the moment. 

A Member “Nothing*’. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar: “Whas is the good of your saying ‘nothing* 
‘knowing nothing* ?*’ (Laughter). 

In April 1942 (he went on) the next Price Control Conference was called and 
a regional system of price control for rice was evolved and in May the Foodgrains 
Control Order was issued designed to prevent hoarding and profiteering and making 
other provisions. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. “How many Provincial Governments*, were under Sec. 
93 then ?** 

Sir Ramaswami'. “That information is available to the Hon. Member as much 
as to me. If the suggestion is that some of the Sec. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance, he is right. 

Mr. Jinnah, ‘‘What were you doing ?** 

A voice: “He was doing his best.** (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah'. *‘1 meant to ask what was the Government of India doing ?** 

Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggesting to them on what lines to proceed. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments pleaded they were arranging staff, building up the machinery for enforcing 
the Order and making other arrangements. 

Bir Bamaswami proceeded to say that there had been too much concentration 
on the fact that sufficient grain was not going to Bengal and not much on the more 
vital question of the price and whether because of the price there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices ; “Who is responsible ?** 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : ‘‘Inflation.** 

Sir Ramaswami said that Provincial Governments might be responsible: the 
profiteer and the boarder might be responsible, but he knew of one group of persons 
who brought it about. That was those who went about in the villages and told 
the agriculturists; “Don’t sell grains, don’t accept currency notes.** If there was 
pre-determined famine in this country, be knew of one group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to brin^ about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Oovind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Congress benches stood up to protest against 
the remarks.) 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar : “My hon. friends do not know to whom I am 
referring and still they are protesting. Do they feel my remarks apply to them)” 
(Renewed cheers and further protests.) 

Dr. Deshmukh: “It doesn’t matter to whom he is referring: they are my 
countrymen.” Bir Bamaswami: “They are also my countrymen.** (More cheers). 

He proceeded to emphasize that we must get back to the position of statutory 
price control for all foodstuffs. That was the first essential. The second essential 
was rationing. He was convinced that rationing in rural areas was not possible* 
But the question had been continued in a peculiar way by the surplus and deficit 
provinces. The surplus provinces said why should we adopt rationing ? He 
ventured to say to these provinces that it was a misconception. Where, he asked, 
was equality of sacrifice in such a position ? To send your surplus to other 
provinces at a price which you could demand was no sacrifice, much less equality 
of sacrifice. Those that took up that position were not entitled to any credit. 
What else were they doing except keep their commercial contacts* (Cheers). Reply¬ 
ing to the argument of inflation he pointed out that there was no inflation in 
the UK just as there was here. (Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. “No no”) Currency notes 
worth £1,000,000,000 had been issued there without any backing but by strict 
rationing and price control, all that money had been immobilized. Everything had 
been rationed even furniture. Only utility furniture was available. *'And even 
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that only if your house is bombed or you are going to try another wife” (Tjaugbter). 
During these discuBsioufl (he went on) he felt there were occasional unnecessary 
political issues raised: even economic issues were complicated by the fear that some 
high political issue was going to be admitted or some political lesson about 
geographical unity was to be drawn from the economic situation. He would be 
hiding his bead on the sands of prejudice, like an ostrich, if he believed that by 
these subtle methods and arguments grave issues which had to be resolved 
by medical adjustment could be settled. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah : ‘T hope you will take some measures by wliich you can impress 
this upon Lord Hailey.” 

Sir Ramasvmmi suggested it was hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
Hailey was a careful student of these matters. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee, the Nationalist Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to minimize the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
use of the term famine, they manipulated figures to their own purpose, they gagged 
the Press both with regard to news and views, and now they were forcibly respecting 
destitutes from Calcutta with the ostensible object that the health of the city s lould 
not deteriorate but in reality to minimize the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general policy of concealing facts had been a slackening of action to cope 
with the disaster. “Had the truth been told, more vigorous hel() would have come 
from outside in time. It was according to him. “a Government-made famine,” 
and the responsibility rested not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amery had tried to shift the blame, but on the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State also. He suggested that to meet the emergem y in Bengal there 
should be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
equitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Council, ade¬ 
quate transport facilities for food being given the highest priority, and even suspension 
of war needs for some time. The aman rice crop should not be tampered with by 
Government and should be distributed in the province outside Calcutta which should 
be fed by imports. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Deputy Leader, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer in Royal Commissions. “In the eyes of the people of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity. It will be improper for us to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Oomraissiou to come at some distant time and whitewash their 
actions.” The speaker quoted from Mr, Amery’s statements and said that as late 
as January last it appeared that the British Government were fully conscious of 
the approaching calamity, but they refused to take any action. Even in the course 
of the recent Lords debate, Lord Huntingdon had pointed out that the dangers 
were fully foreseen. Referring to Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s insinuations against 
the Congress Mr. Qaiyura asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
gave to the country. They knew the real conditions in the villages. TJiey knew 
there would be inflation, a rise in prices, maldistribution and so on, and they 
therefore advised the agriculturist not to part with grain hut to lay in stock for 
emergency. “Had we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, he said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their agents here. The British Government had thrown all 
responsibility on the Provincial Governments and had tried to make out a case 
against provincial autonomy or self-government, but he asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. There was one and only one answer to that, namely, the Central Govern¬ 
ment. He asked why exports were not stopped when the war started. 'Tt is no 
use trying to get credit for having done something which could have been done 
before,” He observed that when things went wrong, it was customary for the 
Government of India to take shelter behind provincial autonomy. While elsewhere 
in the world Governments had been planning ahead, Mr. Qaiyum remarked, it was 
news to him to hear that the Government of India now had a plan. (Laughter). 
He thought India’s was the only Government which had no plan. Whatever 
measures they were taking would be a temporary palliative. A long-term policy 
could not be based on the opinions of economists imported from abroad. There 
was something called nationalism in economics and the job could only be done 
by Indian economists. “If the imported persons are really such good experts, why 
should their own country have spared them in war-time.” (Laughter). Planning 
for self-sufficiency ought to nave been done at the outbreak of the war, said the 
speaker. If only 2,000,000 acres of uncultivated land had been put under cultivation. 
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the present calamity would not have occurred. He also criticized the procurement 
methods of Government in allowing middle-men to function without check and 
control. Why should Government not buy direct from the producer, as was being 
done in Kashmir, and force the agriculturist to part with a portion of his produce, 
open Government shops and Government granaries, he asked. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah thought it a pity that one had to participate in the debate under 
the shadow of the tragedy in which thousands were dying, In January 1943, the 
Secretary of State made the statement that there was no danger of famine in India 
and that everything was all right. “May I know on whose authority he made that 
statement ? Who sujiplied him with the information in January 1943 to enable 
him to make that solemn statement ?” Referring to the Muslim League amend¬ 
ment,*.Mi. Jinnah said ; “Gut of our despair and helplessness and as a forlorn hope, 
by passing this amendment, you will say to those who want to understand, that 
wo hold this Government prima facie guilty of gross neglect, lack of grip and 
foresight and colossal failure to discharge their responsibility.” “You know you 
are guilty,” he declared pointing to the Government benches. “If you don’t know 
this much, then God help you.” Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar had made an insinua¬ 
tion that there was a party which acted in such a manner that it became more 
difficult for the Central Government to formulate a policy which would have 
prevented such an appalling situation. If it was true there was such a party, a 
party which was playing this game, may be out of bitterness, or of ill-will or on 
political grounds, why did not the Government openly say this was happening ? 
“So far as the Muslim League and the Muslims are concerned, we don’t introduce 
any political insues, or make capital, financial or political. We know one thing. 
Our countrymen are dying and let me tell you, if the monsoon fails, then I don’t 
hnow what will happen. It la no use saying that this is God’s act. God has not 
yet intervened. (Cheers). He may. Therefore, be prepared to meet this interven¬ 
tion.” “On behalf of the Muslim League,” he said, “1 can assure you we are 
prepared to give you every possible assistance, notwithstanding the fact that we 
condemn you that are guilty of failure to discharge your duty and have treated 
every party with contempt, kept it at arm’s length and carried on as if you wanted 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving you the fullest co-operation. “In the 
three months, August, September and Gctober, you hav‘ done a good bit with 
success. How were you able to doit ? Could you not have done that before ? Why 
did you not do it ? I can only surmise. It is not the fairy god-mother, the 
present Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It is the military 
hand which believe in action that may have moved even this wooden, antidiluvian 
and incompetent Government to action.” (Cheers). 

The Food Member, Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, in winding up the debate, 
said that he fully '.recognized the depth and sincerity of the feelings which had 
given rise to a desire for an inquiry, “I am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
full and authoritative character, may be desirable ; but I must make it perfectly 
clear that I am irrevocably opposed to any inquiry at the present time or in the 
iramediate^i future for several reasons. I doubt, indeed, whether it would be 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commission of adequate 
weight and status to deal with a question of this importance without calling away 
from urgent duties men who can ill be spared. Even if that consideration be 
unfounded, the mere statement that an inquiry is about to be held, and even 
more so the holding of that inquiry, cannot fail to distract Ministers and responsible 
officers from their pressing duties which ought to be and must be for some time 
to come directed solely towards the relief of famine conditions, the rehabilitation 
of the people and efiective administration of food control. I fear also that it 
would at the present time increase bitterness of feeling, or at least revive and 
keep alive recrimination and militate againsU that concentration in the common 
effort which is so essential to the solution of the food problem. Our position is 
not that there cannot and must not be any inquiry, but while we are still in the 
midst of the emergency and the crisis is upon us and still continuing it is clearly 
impossible to determine when is the most appropriate or the earliest practicable 
time for the inquiry to begin. We cannot decide to what exact points that inquiry 
must be directed, nor in consequence can it be said what form the inquiry should 
take or who should conduct it. These points cannot be decided now. We do not 
know when the critical stage of our struggle will end nor what will be the result. 
“I have no desire to baulk or avoid an inquiry. Indeed, 1 am prepared to state 
that if an amendment in the terms described by Bir Henry Richardson had been 
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before the House, I should have been prepared to accept it. His amendment 
would have provided for an inquiry at a suitable date into the food shortage in 
India and in particular in Bengal. It was to have been conducted by a suitable 
body of the type of a Royal Commission of which the personnel was to be 
completely outside the field of Indian politics. Its terms of reference would have 
covered a full examination of the present food shortage and it would have made 
recommendations to prevent a recurrence of existing distress. Such an amendment 
would have been accepted by me; but I regret that I cannot accept any proposal 
which demands that an inquiry be held now which specifies the precise constitution 
of the committee or its terms of reference or binds me to institute an inquiry 
within a specified time. Government will vote therefore against the amendments 
which would have that efiect.” Sir Jwala disclosed that when he took over the 
Food Department. Calcutta was reported to have had a few days’ stock. Today 
besides the daily arrivals of foodgrains for meeting current requirements. Calcutta 
had more than a month’s reserve on it hands. The supply position had considerably 
improved during the last three months and between now and the end of December 
the Government intend to put in 120,000 tons at least. The Government of India 
have given large sums of money to Bengal in the forms of loans and advances 
totalling Rs. 12 crores. in addition to Rs. 63 lakhs for growing more food. Referring 
to malnutrition, the Food Member said that the public health authorities were 
making special inquiries into the steps that were necessary and possible to minimize 
the effects of famine. It was not possible for the Government to replace deficits 
in rice with equivalent surpluses of rice from other areas and some adjustment in 
diet by the utilization of foodgrains which might at first be strange to the people, 
was essential. The result might be a change of habit which would in the end 
prove beneficial to many classes and to the introduction of better balanced diets 
in many areas where the reform had long been needed. Sir Jwala said that all 
possible steps were being taken to assist the Bengal Government in the provision 
of medical relief. The military authorities had made available a hospital, a 
casualty-clearing station and two field ambulances. They had also made available 
the services of 100 Army doctors, including 10 experienced hygienists, for medical 
relief and epidemic work. The services of 29 doctors and 10 public health 
inspectors had been obtained from the Government of Burma. The military 
authorities bad also supplied 1,000,000 vitamin capsules for the treatment of 
starvation cases and a consignment of 1.000.000 vitamin capsules had also been 
received by air from HMG. Exports of all foodgrains had. been completely stopped 
since July last. There was no truth whatever in the report that a large 
consignment of foodgrains had been exported from Calcutta to B Africa. The total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date bad been only 2,727 tons of 
which 2,000 tons were for the Persian Gulf and the balance for the requirements 
of the crews of the Indian ships in foreign ports. The Food Member reiterated 
that the problem was mainly one of shipping. The Government would assist the 
Provincial Government by going to the utmost extent possible to take the needs 
of Calcutta out of the Bengal market. As regards the aman crop, it followed that 
if the full effect of those additional supplies to Bengal was to be realized, confidence 
restored, prices lowered and normal movement resumed, the off-take from the 
rural markets should be reduced to a very moderate figure. Referring to the 
denial policy, tho Food Member disclosed that 17,500 tons of rice and 20,000 tons 
of paddy were purchased. Of this 2,437 tons was released for Ceylon and 
the entire balance was consumed by Bengal, As regards boats, about 25,000 country- 
craft were removed on payment of compensation by the Government of India. 
There had been no attempt to remove boats altogether from any area. They were 
collected and kept under control at specified centres. Extensive use of country-craft 
for essential agricultural purposes or communications had been already allowed on 
temporary permits specially to move the aman crop of 1942-43 and the return of 
boats was now being freely permitted. In fact no boats were now held by the mili¬ 
tary authorities under the denial policy. Every effort was also being made to find 
alternative employment for fishermen affected by these orders. Alluding to Sir 
Frederick James’ remarks relating to wastage in the Army, Sir Jwala said that 
necessary orders bad been issued to ensure that no waste of foodstuffs was allowed, 
and any item of the scale now sanctioned which could not be consumed would be 
withdrawn to the extent necessary. The present scale of ration was considered no 
more than adequate by the militarv medical authorities. Officers commanding units 
were, however, fully aware of the food shortage and he was assured, would keep 
their eyes open for instances of waste. Dealing with allegations of profiteering by 
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the Central Government, the Food Member disclosed that in pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the Central Government, the accounts of the wheat transac¬ 
tions had been examined. Although all the final bills of the Agents had not been 
received yet and the final figures were not yet available, it appeared likely that the 
pool price of Rs. ll-lO would leave with the Central Government a substantial 
profit. The Government, therefore, had reduced the price of wheat to Bs. 1M5 a 
maund with retrospective effect and the Controller of Food Accounts had already 
been requested to pass on credits to the receiving administrations at 11 annas a 
maund on quantities received by them. When the accounts were completed, they 
would be reviewed as a whole and a further credit would be passed to the receiving 
administrations. 

The House rejected the Muslim Leagu6*8 amendment by 41 votes to 26. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 5. The amendments 
of Mr. K. G. Neqgy and Eailash Behari Lai were rejected without a division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Scheduled Castes and Army 

19th. NOVEMBERIn the Assembly today, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes 
and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes. 
Mr. Piaralal Kurell Talib^ a scheduled caste representative from the U. P. moved 
the resolution and was supported by Mr. Husseinbhai Lalji, Dr. Govind Deshmukh, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Azbar Ali and Sardar Sant Singh. 

Mr. Talib admitted that there might be no bar to the scheduled castes enter¬ 
ing the Army, but because of a lack of definite policy on the part of the Central 
Government, Provincial Governments were following their own policies in their 
areas. He had received a letter from Madras stating that many young men from 
the scheduled castes had not been selected for commissioDs in the army because 
they had not the social status. This, he declared, was a cruel irony. 

Mr. Sivaraj suggested that scheduled castes members should be appointed as 
Recruiting Officers. That was one of thecways in which scheduled castes could be 
encouraged to come in larger numbers. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi^ War Secretary, accepting the resolution said that the 
position which the mover sought to obtain by the resolution already existed at 

f iresent. Military services were open to every class in the country and there were 
ew, if any, classes unrepresented in the Army. He gave the categorical assurance 
that there would be no discrimination against the depressed classes. He was 
surprised to hear that Provincial Governments rejected depressed class candidates 
for emergency commissions; for. Provincial Governments had nothing to do with 
selections of candidates for these commissions, and he was reluctant to believe that 
any candidate was rejected because he belonged to the depressed classes. If ins¬ 
tances were given he would look into them. 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 
Mabars, Chamars and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 
200,000 scheduled caste non-combatants from all provinces. He undertook to 
consider Mr. Sivaraj’s suggestions, but he reminded the House that the whole 
system of interviews had been changed and under the new system selection depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit and not on parentage or status. 

The resolution was passed. 

Dr. Oovind Deshmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
condition of services of the Indian element in the Cantonment Department and 
Executive Officers’ Service in the interest of efficiency and justice in the Indian 
element. Sved Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
supported the resolution. 

Mr. Wakeley, replying for Government;, expressed his inability to accept the 

resolution. He said that nobody knew what would be the size and lay-out of the 

Indian Army after the war and what would be the size and number of canton¬ 
ments which would then be needed. It was, therefore, unwise to plan the Canton¬ 

ment Services during the war. As for the scales of pay he explained that real 

E ay did not compare unfavourably with those in civil employment. Government, 
owever, were at present examining the position with a view to improving prospects 
and conditions of service of Oantonment ^rsonnel. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Assembly adjourned sine die, 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

July Seision—Calcutta—5th. July to 14th. July 1943 

Mr. Fazlul Hdq's Statement on Resignation 

Thfl Bengal Legislative Assembly met for a short session at Calcutta on the 
6th. July 1948. There was a large attendance of members and the public galleries 
were crowded. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, who had held the office of Chief Minister 
of Bengal for the last six years, bat resigned office in the last session, sat in the 
Opposition as its Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukherjee, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, Leader of the unoflFicial Congress Party, and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
Leader of the Krishak Proja, all of them members of the last Ministry. 

After question-time, Mr. A, K. 'Fazlul Buq, ex-Chief Minister, and three of 
his colleagues in the last Cabinet, Mr. Hantosh Kumat Basu, Mr. P. N. Banerjee 
and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed asked leave of the House to make statements regar¬ 
ding the circumstances connected with their resignations. A long discussion followed 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On behalf of the Government Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
objected to such statements being allowed to be made, stating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who had resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of the resignation, but it did not cover the present case where an 
entire Cabinet had resigned. 

Allowing the ex-Ministers to make their statements the Speaker, Mr. Syed 
Nausher Ali^ said that he did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any conclusion that when an entire Ministry had resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement. 

Mr, Fazlul Huq’s Stq^ement ou Resignation 

In his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Fazlul Huq 
charged Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal with partisanship and violation of 
his Instrument of Instructions. At the outset, Mr. Huq said that the Secretary 
of State for India had stated in Parliament that Mr. Huq’s resignation had occur¬ 
red in. the course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
language used by the Secretary of State was mysterious, if not meaningless. He 
(Mr, Huq) sent a telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting against 
his incorrect version of events and requesting him to ascertain facts before he 
publicly committed himself to any account of what had taken place. He also sent 
a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy urging him to cable correct facts to the Secretary 
of State for India. To this he received a reply that the Governor had been in 
communication with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr Huq’s version and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the version of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free country and this Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereign powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would long ago have 
been recalled to milder climes to spend his talents on less pretentious avocations 
than the Governorship of the premier Province of India. In all that he was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, he was referring only to Sir John’s actions in his official capacity 
ns executive head of the Province and his statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspect of his character or conduct. 

After narrating the circumstances leading to the formation of his Cabinet in 
1941, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that after they came into office “Sir John Herbert was 
not only unsympathetic but in many cases positively obstructive. We felt his 
interference and obstruction in matters of day-to-day administration so keenly that 
we apprehended that we were heading towads a crisis.” 

Differences over Repressive Policy 

Mr. Huq quoted from his letter to the Governor on August 2, (published at 
the end of this report) explaining to him that the situation was becoming critical 
and asking him to proceed on constitutional lines. 

*T received no reply to this letter of August 2, 1942,” said Mr. Huq in the 
course of his statement, ”and I was surprised that even in the course of private 
interviews, Bir John Herbert never referred to the matters I had discussed in the 
letter regarding my strong criticisms of his actions. It is significant that he never 
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attempted to reply to any of the very serious allegations I had made in that 
letter although possibly he was all the time harbouring resentment.** 

Mr. Fflzlul Huq also said that he and his colleagues were asked to dissociate 
themselves from the statement made by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 in the House regarding the circumstances leading to Dr. Mookerjee’s 
resignation. They were asked practically to make a statement in the House that 
the Governor had been acting in a moat constitutional manner and that the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government had not only been amply justified, but had been 
carried out under circumstances of excentional clemency under great provocation. 
“Personally,” said Mr. Huq in his letter, “I was not prepared categorically to deny 
all that Dr, Mookerjee had said. 'I’here was much in that statement with which 
I certainly agreed and I could not reconcile my conscience with the suggestion 
that had been made to me, to condemn statements with which 1 was more or less 
in agreement. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the European party 
became violently inflamed against me and I now suspect that from February 
onwards there was a sort of an agreement between ray political adversaries on the 
one hand, high officials and the European party on the other, to oust me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continued : “A few days later came the Bombay Resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee and the "disturbances which broke out all over India 
on August 9. Bengal naturally had more than its share of the policy of repression 

carried on throughout India in the name of suppression of what was called the 

Congress rebellion in the country. The Defence of India Rules were freely used 
to arrest and imprison prominent leaders of the people and also to impose what 
was called collective fines in areas where the diatiirbaiices happened to be of an 
abnormal character. In the case of many of these arrests and orders of imprison¬ 
ment I differed from the police point of view and also from the Governor’s point of 
view. In a very few cases, ray recommendations were accepted but I was overruled 
in every other case. lu some cases the evidence appeared to me to be so slender 
that I expressed my surprise that the police should be insisting on orders being 
passed on practically no evidence. A few of these arrested persons have been 
released within the last week and I wish the materials on which they had been 
originally arrested and the reasons for which my orders of release were overruled 
by the Governor, could be made public. Possibly, the Governor has agreed to the 
release of prominent politicals in order to cover the present Ministry with 

short-lived glory, but the public can easily see through the game. In many 

cases, orders passed by me so long ago as August or September last have been 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momentous considerations of State have 
induced the Governor to consent to their release at this moment just on the eve of 
the session of the Legislature. 

‘Tn the case of collective fines, we had tremendous difficulties. In most of 
the cases, the amounts imposed were hardly commensurate with the crimes that 
had been committed and in almost all of these cases, the innocent suffered more 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the police 
point of view and the recommendations of the permanent officials found favour with 
the Governor.** 

Inside story of the “Besignation” 

Dealing with what he called “the circumstances under which Sir John Herbert 
managed to secure ray signature on that fraudulent document called my letter of 
resignation,” Mr. Fazlul Huq said that when His Excellency asked him for his 
resignation on the 28th March this year, after being summoned to Government 
House, he vehemently but respecttully protested. The Governor told Mr. Huq 
that he wanted his resignation as he (Mr. Huq) had made statements in the House 
that he would be prepared to tender resignation in order to facilitate the formation 
of an All-Parties Cabinet. “I said that I still adhered to that position but that 
was no reason why I should resign without being #satisfied about the fulfilment of 
the conditions for an All-Parties Ministry. He, however, insisted on my tendering 
resignation then and there, and in order to clinch the matter, he brought out a 
typed piece of paper purporting to be my letter of resignation to the Governor. I 
explained to him that if I tendered my resignation at that stage, the Budget 
demands would remain unfinished and the Finance Bill also would be sabotaged. 
But the Governor was still insisting on my signature. 1 then asked for time to 
consult my colleagues and my Party. But the Governor was obdurate and refused 
my request. He was determined to have my signature then and there* 1 still 
resisted. Upon this the Governor slightly changed bis front and assured me that 
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DO effect would be given to the letter of resignation immediately, but that he 
would keep it with himself to be shown to party leaders in ease there was the 
possibility of an All-Parties Cabinet. Upon this assurance given by the Governor, 
that the letter of resignation would not be made effective unless actually required 
for the purpose of the formation of an All-Parties Cabinet, I signed that letter 
and banded it over to the Governor. I again reminded him that it was not meant 
to be treated as a letter of resignation and that no effect should be given to it 
unless the circumstances arose .for which I had consented to sign that previously 
drafted piece of paper. 

Qovbenor’s “Partisan Zeal** 

Of the formation of Sir Nazimuddin’s Cabinet, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : “Sir 
John Herbert so far fo^ot himself that he stooped to canvass support for Sir 
Nazimuddin’s Cabinet. He then proceeded to put Sir Nazimuddin in power with 
a Cabinet consisting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our small Cabinet of only eight Ministers, or the appointment of more than 
one Parliamentary Secretary.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added : “When once he had made up his mind that I should be 
removed from the office of Chief Minister, Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any measures to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to cajole me, persuade 
me and to hold out promises which he never meant to keep. But, be forgot all 
his promises and cast his assurances to the wind the moment I had turned my 
back on Government House, and manifested all the zeal of a partisan in trying to 
secure colleagues for Sir Nazimuddin...Of all the faults of which a Governnr can 
be guilty, the fault of partisanship is the most reprehensible. In England or the 
English Colonies such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 
partisan Governor is no more fit for his high office than a partisan Judge. By 
being a partisan, he acts contrary to his Instrument of Instructions and makes him¬ 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acts in contravention of the 
terms of his commission makes himself liable to censure, judicial punishment or 
recall. It is an outrage on the constitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to place himself above the law of the land by the exercise of his powers of discretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a duty to itself to help to discover and 
fight for constitutional remedies against such violation.” 

Concluding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : **1 have made certain definite allegations 
against His Excellenncy the Governor. 1 have charged him with partisanship and 
violation of his Instrument of Instruotions. The charges are either true 
and correct, or false and incorrect. The public have a right to know whether 
His Excellency accepts my allegations as true and correct or otherwise. His 
Excellency is not without his remedy. Apart from issuing Government commu¬ 
niques or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has the right to address the 
House and let the members know his version of the various incidents to which I 
have referred in my statement. The points raised are of the utmost constitutional 
importance and His Excellency would be extremely ill-advised if he allows the 
public to draw their own conclusions from his studied silence.” 

After Mr. Fazlul Huq bad concluded his statement, three of bis colleagues 
in the last Cabinet, Messrs. Santosh Kumar Basu, Pramatba Nath Banerjee and 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed, made separate statements in explanation of their resignation. 

The Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, then placed before the House a statement 
on the food situation in Bengal by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, who is at present away in Delhi in connection with the food conference. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Blr. Haq's LetW to Governor 

The following is the text of the letter dated A ugust 2, 1942, addressed by Mr. 
Huq to the Governor referred toHn theex-Chief Minster’s statement ;— 

“At a time when the implications of the Congress resolution have filled all 
our hearts with the deepest anxiety for the future of India, 1 feel unfortunately 
compelled to write this letter to Your Excellency. I wish I could avoid this 
correspondence. But circumstances have left me no other alternative, and it < pains 
me much to have to say very bluntly that you have contributed not a little to the 
creation of the situation which has forced me to take this unpleasant step. You 
are the Governor of the Province and Jam your Chief Minister and your principal 
adviser. Our mutual relations impose on both of us reciprocal duties and obliga- 
uons, and I can never shirk the responsibility of intervening by means of friendly 
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but frank adyice whenever I find you are treading the wrong bath. II I allow 
things to drift, I will be failing in my duty to you and to the people of thie 
Province. I am convinced that the time has come when I must speak to you 
qmite openly what I feel in order to avoid a constitutional crisis in Bengal. More 
than once have I sounded a note of caution and have told you that you have been follow¬ 
ing a policy which cannot but have the inevitable effect of practically suspending |he 
constitution in Bengal, reducing it in a position similar to that of the provinces gover¬ 
ned under Section 99 of the Government of India Act. I have tried to convince you that, 
by listening to the advice of a few officials, you are acting as if your ministers did not 
exist and that you were free to deal direct with Secretaries and other permanent 

officials. As the head of the Cabinet, I cannot possibly allow this attitude on your 

part to go unchallenged. The present letter is no more than another and the last 
attempt to put matteis a right, and I sincerely hope that this letter will have 

the desired effect. I am writing with the stern resolve to assert myself as the 

Chief Minister, and I can assure you that if it leads to a constitutional struggle 
between you as the Governor and me as the Chief Minister, I will not shirk from 
doing my duty regardless of consequences. 

Interference in Administration 

“Broadly speaking, there are two classes of cases wherein, I regret to have to 
say, you have failed to act as a constitutional Governor. In the first category, I 
will put that class of cases wherein I have detected your personal interference in 
almost every matter of administrative detail, including even those where your 
interference is definitely excluded by the Government of India Act. A little 
reflection will convince you how unwelcome must be such an interference, and how 
bitterly Ministers must resent impediments in the way of the very limited powers 
which they possess under the Act. As it is, the Act is bad enough and is no better 
than a clever subterfuge by which the permanent officials have got all the powers 
but no responsibility, whereas the Ministers have all the responsibility and no 
powers. But the camouflage with which the Act abounds is so transparent that it 
\% not difficult to detect that, beneath the pretentious device of Ministers functioning 
in a system of Provincial Autonomy, the real power is still vested in the perma¬ 
nent officials, the Ministers have been given a mockery of authority and the steel 
frame of the imperial services still remains intact, dominating the entire adminis¬ 
tration, and casting sombre shadows over the activities ot Ministers. Any inter¬ 
ference with even this limited power of Ministers is, therefore, the worst of its kind, 
and I regret that your record in this respect has in no way been a negligible one. 
In the second category, I would put those classes of cases in which you have, 
directly or indirectly, encouraged sections of permanent officials to flout the authoritv 
of Ministers, leading them to ignore Ministers altogether, and to deal directly with 
you as if the Ministers did not exist. 

^^Arising out of all this, there is also one important factor, not directly con¬ 
nected with the cases I have mentioned above, but which has also contributed 
towards the creation of the situation which I sincerly deplore. I refer to your 
attitude in Cabinet meetings, where you monopolise all the discussions and prac¬ 
tically force decisions on your Ministers, decisions which are in many cases the 
outcome bf advice tenders to you by permanent officials belonging to services 
whoso traditions are fundamentally opposed to a genuine spirit of sympathy with 
the feelings and aspirations of the people. 

“Act as a true Statesman” 

*T know these are very harsh words to use to a Governor, but I want to be 
perfectly frank with you. I have decided to carry frankness to the extreme limit, 
because it is my earnest desire to render you the utmost possible help in the 
difficult days that lie ahead of us. Whether you will accept my advice or not, it ia 
a matter with which I have no concern. The choice must lie with you* It is a 
question of confldenoe and trust. British officials in India are now faced with a 
ntuation unparalleled in the history of any civilised country in modern times. 
Gigantic events are shaking empires: to their very foundations. Here, in India, we 
are faced with a crisis which may lead to the most momentous events affecting the 
destinies not merely of the people of this country, but of millions of human beings 
all over the world. If ever statesmanship was indispensable in guiding the pblicy 
of rulers, the present situation in, India has need of that statesmanship in the 
fullest measure. I am therefore, asking you to play the role of a true statesman 
and to realise that India to-day has sttained a position in world poHtios wherein 
the wishes dl its people in matters ol administratiou cangot be ignored with an^- 
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thing like impunity. Administrative measures must be suited to the genius and 
traditions of the people and not fashioned according to the whims and caprices of 
hardened bureaucrats to many of whom autocratic ideas are the very breath of 
their lives. It is to your own Ministers and not to this class of officers that yon 
should turn for advice if you desire to avoid pitfalls which have always been 
responsible for administrative disasters. 

Food Policy 

*‘Let me now come to facts. As regards your personal interference in total 
disregard of ministerial responsibilities, I will briefly refer to only a few. There 
is first of all the case of your mandate to the Joint Secretary, Oomraerce and 
Labour Department, in April last in the matter of the rice removal policy. Here 
you acted as if the Government of India Act in Bengal had been suspended, and 
you were at the head of an administration under Section 93 of the Act. In a 
matter of such vital importance, affecting the question of the food-stuffs of the 
people, you should have called an emergent meeting of the Cabinet and discussed 
with ^our Ministers the best means of carrying out the wishes of the militarv 
authorities aud of the Central Government. But you did nothing of the kind. 
You did not even send for the Minister in charge of the department, although he 
was readily available, but you sent for the Joint Secretary instead. You gave 
him order to take up the work of removal at once, without caring to find out the 
exact position regarding the excess of rice and paddy in different areas and the 
best means of removal and the cheapest method of carrying out the scheme. The 
Joint Secretary says that when he was arranging to carry out your orders, you 
grew impatient and gave him definite directions to arrange for the removal of 
excess rice from three districts within 24 hours. Even then you did not consult 
your Ministers, because presumably you thouglit you could not trust them. The 
result has been a dismal failure so far as this particular policy is concerned. 
The Joint Secretary, in his haste and hurry to oblige you, advanced twenty lakhs 
of rupees to a nominee of a friend to begin the work, without any terms having 
been settled, or without any arrangements having been made for the safety oi 
public money, solely for the purpose of showing that he had started carrying out 
your orders. When we came to know of all this at a late stage, we did what we 
could to retrieve the unfortunate position into which Government had been placed, 
but even then we could not avert the disaster. At the present moment we are 
laced with a rice famine in Bengal mainly in consequence of an uncalled for 
interference on your part, and oi hasty action on the part of the Joint Secretary. 

As regards the nuge sums of money advanced indiscreetly under your orders by 

the Joint Secretary in the first instance, our legal advisers are extremely dubious 
if we can ever expeet to recover the whole amount. The loss to Government is 

bound to be a considerable one and the responsibility for this needless waste of 

public money must be shared by you and your Joint Secretary. 

*Then I come to the boat removal policy. In this you have all along been 
acting under the advice and guidance of some permanent officials without taking 
your Ministers into confidence. You have even ignored one who happens to be 
not merely your Ohief Minister but also the Minister in charge of the Home 
Department. You seem to have been consulting the military authorities in secret 
and discussing plans with the permanent officials, and when everything is almost 
settled and matters have gone beyond control, you sometimes talk to us with a 
view to impart information as to what had been done or. was being done. The 
most outstanding instance of blunder which has been committed by the permanent 
officials apparently with your knowledge and concurrence, has been the case of the 
prevention of boats from going out into the Bay of Bengal for the purpose of cultiva¬ 
tion of ^e lands in the various islands lying at the month of the delta. Some tardy 
recognition of the urgency of the situation was made when a limited number of boats 
was allowed to go out into the Bay. but it was then too late to mend matters. I will 
not go into details, nor is it necessary to do so. It is enough for me to emphasise 
that the whole scheme was planned in consultation with the military authorities 
and some permanent officials, without the knowledge not merely of the Cabinet but 
even of the Home Minister. 

**I now oome to the question of the formation of Home Guards. It is true 
that you have recently given a belated consent to our proposals regarding these 
organisations, but the mischief of officialisation of Home Guards had already been 
complete. Constitutionally, you should have accepted our advice, but you did not, 
witb the result that the permanent' officials have practically officialised the whole 
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concern. I do not know bow far you will now be able to retrieve the mischief 
that has been done. 

Cabinet Expansion 

'T will now Bay a few words about the manner in which you have all along 
resisted my efforts for the expansion of the Cabinet and the appointment (S 
Parliamentary Secretaries. Whatever may be your powers under the Act, It is 
evident that as the Chief Minister, I should have the final say in the matter of 
the composition of the Cabinet and in parliamentary appointments and that except 
for the gravest of reasons, j^ou should not reject my advice in such matters. In 
England, it would be unthinkable that the Prime Minister’s wishes about the 
Cabinet should be ignored. But your attitude has been one of definite disregard of 
my wishes in these respects. You seem to have taken up this attitude, perhaps in 
the forlorn hope of getting Sir Nazimuddin and his group into the Cabinet. Eight 
months hare now passed and your efforts to placate them have borne no fruit but 
your reluctance to accept my advice has not been slow to produce the most bitter 
results inasmuch as it has hampered the administration of the various departments 
of Government and also thrown a burden on our shoulders which it is physically 
impossible for us to bear.” 

Orders Passed Without Consulting Cabinet 

^During the last few days I have discovered that orders have been passed 
by Secretaries either on their own responsibility or with your approval, explicit or 
implicit, by totally ignoring the Ministers. For instance, orders have been passed 
that the Government of India should be requested to send back to Bengal all 
officers lent to India by the Bengal Government, orders have been passed that the 
powers exercisable by the Provincial Government under Section 76 (B) of the 
Defence of India Act Rules be delegated to local officers. I was not consulted in 
these cases although they affect vital matters of policy. Every day some fact or 
other comes to light which reveals how orders had been passed in important 
matters without the cognisance of the Minister concerned. I strongly deprecate 
and resent this procedure. After all, I and my Cabinet are responsibile for what¬ 
ever action is taken by Government and announced in your name. It is wholly 
unconstitutional and even unfair to saddle us with responsibility for matters of 
which we have had no knowledge and with which we have had no concern. 
Posts are created for officers without our knowledge, and forced upon us for 
acceptance, under circumstances which leave us no alternative but to agree. I 
could multiply instances, but I purposely refrain from doing so as I feel that 
what I have said already is enough to justify my grievance. 

I now come to the class of CHses in which permanent officials have acted in 
defiance lof Ministers by completely ignoring their authority. Let me begin 
with the case of the outrages alleged to have been committed on women at Sanoa 
in the district of Noakhali. There was a Deputy Collector at Feni who happened 
to be the Additional Sub-Divisional Officer at the time, who bad sent a telegram 
to the District Magistrate apprising him of what had occurred and asking for 
instructions how to proceed. This action on the part of the Deputy Collector was 
resented by some of the officials, presun^bly because they thought that the 
telegram might be a very important piece of evidence against the guil^ persons. 
This officer who had only tried to do his duty, was transferred from Fenf by a 
telegram, at the bidding of the local officials, by the Chief Secretary, AndT the 
Chief Secretary passed oraers without consulting me who happened to be the 
Chief Minister and the Home Minister 1 I came to know of the transfer several 
days after it bad taken place when I went to Feni to find out what the facts of 
the alleged outrage actually were. I have since seen the papers relating to this 
transfer. The telegram, of course, is not on the file, but there is a remark by a 
high official that the D^uty Collector had acted indiscreetly. We know what this 
means, llie Deputy Collector was naturally frightened and sought safety by 
applying for leave. This leave was refused, and the officer was summarily trans¬ 
ferred to Serajganj, because high officials wanted to bundle him out of the 
Chittagong division altogether. 

Mr. Huq’b Visit to Feni 

May I, in this connection, remind you that when you came to know of my 
programme to visit Feni, you advised me not to go because you thought that my 
visit would embarrass the local officials ? I explained to you that I had no inten¬ 
tion of embarrassing anybody, but I considered it my duty to pay a yisit to an 
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UM where the people seemed to be eo much distressed. When I went there, I 
found that practically all the officials of the Chittagong division had gathered at 
Feni with a view to prevent my visit to the place of occurrence. Ihe Commissioner 
of the division plainly told me that he had received a telephonic message from 
your Secretary asking him to persuade me to abandon my visit. 1 did not go to the 
village because I did not want to quarrel with the officials but met relations of 
most of the women said to have been outraged and the relations of their debased 
husbands. I had also certain documents brought up to me which left no doubt in 
my mind as to what had happened. The reasons for the telegraphic transfer of 
the Deputy Collector, and for the anxiety shown by you and the local officials to 
prevent my visit to the locality are abundantly clear. Even the Chief Minister 
nad to be kept out of the way, because he could not perhaps be trusted to fall into 
line with the official plans. Further comment is superfluous.” , ^ ^ 

The letter referred to “events leading to the closing down of the Lady 
Brabourne College in Calcutta” and concluded, “I want you to consent to the 
formation of a Bengali army consisting of a hundred thousand young Bengalis, 
consisting of Hindu and Moslem youths on a 50-50 basis. Ihere is an insistent 
demand for such a step being taken at once, and the people of Bengal will not 
be satisfied with any excuses. It is a national demand which must be immediately 

conced^.^ constitutional Governor and not as the mouthpiece of 

permanent officials, or of any political party. In other words, you should allow 
jprovincial Autonomy to function honestly rather than as a cloak for the exercise 
of autocratic powers as if the province was being governed under Section 93 of the 

Act. 

Midnaporb Affairs 

With reference to his statement in the Assembly of Midnapore affairs, Mr. Fazlul 
Huq said : “The matter came up before the House in the course of a discussion on 
an adjournment motion and all sections of the House, except the European party, 
strongly urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry. The allegations made 
were of so serious a character and yet so specific, that it was felt that it would be 
in the interest of the officials themselves to put the accusers to proof of their 
aocusatioos. I agreed. This amounted to a promise to hold an enquiry iuto the 
allegations and when the Governor heard what I had said he wrote to me the 
following letter. 

15th. February, 1943. 

My dear Chief Minister, .. . ^ i. j-m ia j-a- * « 

I have received information which I have difficulty in crediting in view of 
your report on Midnapore at your last interview, that you have given to-day in the 
Legislature an undertaking for an enquiry into the conduct of officials in that 
district You are well aware that this subject affects my special responsibilities and 
you are also well awsre of my views on the undesirability of enquiries in this 
matter If my information is correct, I shall expect an explanation from you at 
your interview tomorrow morning of your conduct in failing to consult me before 
announcing what purports to be the decision of the Government.—Yours sincerely, 

(8d.) J. A.^^^erj}rt^^^ ^he g^uation lying down Governor the 

following reply • ^ „ 

16tn February, 1943. 

Fn^rcply to^your letter of the 15th February, 1943, I write to say that I owe 
you no explanation whatever in respect of my ‘conduct* in failing to consult you 
Mfore announcing what according to you is the decision of the Government; but 
I certainly owe you a duty to administer a mild warning that indecorous language 
•neh as Iibb been need in jour letter under renly ehould, in future, be avoided in 
anv oorteeDOndence between the Governor and hia Chief Minieter. 

Dnrine mj laat interview I certainly did not convey any impreaaion that the 
affaire of Midnapore did not call for an enquiry. That interview only laated for 
15 to 20 minutes and reference to Midnapore in the course of the discussion did not 
toke UP more than five minutee. It waa for the firat time during the laat five 
montha that I had been to Midnapore and even that for only aiz houta. I could 
only vlait two or three villagea, which are alleged to have bwn ecenea of aome 
outWea on women. All that I told you waa that there bad been no regular 
enquiry and it waa difficult to eay whether there were no exaggerations or whether 
th«w Alegationt were true. It was obviously imposalble for me to give you any. 
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thing like a report about Midnapore. At a matter of fact, I had been asking the 
Home Department officials to let me hare the Government version about Midnapore. 
Bui they utterly failed to do so or at any rate» could not supply me with any 
report, except a scrappy note which was handed over to me during the course of 
the debate yesterday. 

A perusal of my speech will convince you that what I said was that the 
Council of Ministers, as distinguished from Government, were agreed that it would 
be expedient to hold a committee Of enquiry if only with a view to exculpating 
the public servants from the verv grave charges such as had been levelled against 
them. You will thus see that the.question whether or not the Council of Ministers 
should tender to you a particular advice does not come within the purview of your 
special responsibilities, even if it be conceded that the acceptance of such advice 
would involve the exercise of your special responsibilities. 

It appears from your letter that you are not prepared to give your consent to 
the constitution of a committee of enquiry. If so, the only course left open to me 
is to make a statement in the House in which I shall endeavour to explain that 
my statement made yesterday should not be taken as a commitment on the part 
of the Government to a committee of enquiry, and that I propose to read out to 
the House your letter under reply so as to explain my position. I shall not, how¬ 
ever, do so without giving ^ou previous notice. My Ministers are responsible to 
the Legislature and the legislature has a right to expect a sufficient explanation as 
to why a committee of enquiry cannot be constituted. The only explanation which 
I can offer is the letter I have received from you. (Sd.) A. K. Fazlul Haque. 

Budget Demands Ruled Out 

6th & 7th« JULY :^Budget demands for the current financial year not dis¬ 
posed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the Speaker in the As- 
semblv to-day. Out of a total of 34 budget demands, eighteen were moved by the 
last Ministry in March and voted. Owing to the resignation of the Ministry at 
that stage the remaining demands could not be proceeded with. Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 then came into force in the province till April 
24th. when a Ministry headed by Sir Nazimuddin came into office. 

The new Ministry sought to move the remaining demands at the present ses¬ 
sion, expenditure already incurred under them between let and 24th April during 
the period of Buspension of the Constitution being covered by Governor’s aut¬ 
horisation. 

On a point of order raised by ex-Minister, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee, on 
behalf on the Opposition, the Speaker held the motions out of order on the 7th. 
Dr. Mookeriee had urged that in accordance with the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act it was necessary that a revised financial statement should ;be 
placed before the Assembly in respect of all grants for the entire year. He had 
also urged that the present demands meutioued no specific sums as required under 
the Act and rules. 

In the course of his ruling the Speaker said that the main question was the 
propriety or legality of dealing with the budget piecemeal in more than one session. 
There was no precedent for a case like this. *Tbe presence of saving clauses in 
the Government of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of similar provisions 
relating to the budget in the Act or in tbe^rules coupled with the provisions in 
proviso (b) to Section 84 (1) of the Government of India Act and (be rules framed 
thereunder indicate, to my mind, that far from contemplating that the budget 
could be dealt with piecemeal in different sessions, the law contemplates that the 
whole thing should be done in one session within the time limit prescribed by the 
rules. 

That Is why there appears to be provision for what is called guillotining. I 
doubt very much if the budget can be considered piecemeal in more than one 
iessioD* The provisions of sections 78 to section 84 of the Government of India 
Act, and Rules 12 to 15 of the Governor's Rules framed under the proviso to sub¬ 
section (L) of Beotioii 84 of the Government of India Act seem to indicate this. 
But it is not neoessarv for me to give any definite opinion about it in view of my 
opinion relating to other grounds." 

Oontinuing. the Speaker said that if piecemeal treatment of the budget was 
permissible under the law, about which he had grave doubts, the Government must 
either place a new budget for the detnands whien they new proposed to make for the 
period from April 1, 1943 to Mareh 31. 1944, or they must totally ignore the 
aulboiiiatlon of expenditure by the Governor under these heads daring the period 
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from April 1, 1943 to April 24, 1943, and place the entire unSnitbed portion of the 
budget for the consideration and vote of the House. It was not for him now to 
advise the Government as to what they shuld do. But there appeard to be no escape 
from this position. 

The Speaker added that there was a good deal of force in the contention of the 
Opposition that the motions as intended to be moved were too indefinite and 
vague for the consideration of the House. The Government had not given any 
indication whatsoever as to the amount of expenditure between April 1, 1943, and 
24, 1943. ^They maintain that it is not possible. I am sure that it is not praoticacle 
to. give the exact figures but I have grave doubts whether or not anjl approximate 
amount can be given. Tn fact, budget means estimates of probable receipts and 
expenditure. 1 think there were ways out of the difficulty, but when the Govern¬ 
ment maintain that it is impossible, it is not for me to give them advice. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that approximfte figures were supplied by the 
Assam and Orissa Governments when they presented the budget in tbej* middle of 
the year on the revocation of the Proclamation by the Governor. 

The motions as they stand, without the slightest indication as to the amount 
of expenditure incurred during the period between April 1, 1943, and April 24, 1943, 
are, I am afraid, inadmissible and not in order. 1 think, therefore, that I have got no 
other alternative but to uphold the point of order raised and 1 rule that the motions 
for demands for grants are out of order.** 

Release of Politioal Pbibonbbs 

9th. JULY The question of release of detenus and political prisoners came 
up for discussion in the Assembly to-day on a non-official resolution. Mrs. Nellie 
Sen Oupta ( Official Congress ) moved the resolution which asked Government to 
take immediate steps to set at liberty all prisoners detained in prison or restraint 
under Rule 129 or Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, or under Regulation III 
of 1818, for their political views or activities, and release all persons convicted 
for offences connected with the movement following the arrests of Congress leaders 
in August 1942 . The resolution further asked Government to appoint a tribunal, 
consisting of at least two persons of the position of High Court Judges to review 
all cases of security prisoners and convicts after giving full opportunity to the 
persons concerned to meet the charges against them, if any, in case Government 
fail to release the persons immediately, and also to appoint a non-official committee 
composed of representatives of all parties in both the Houses of Legislature to advise 
Government on the amenities and treatment provided for in the jails and detention 
camps for different classes of political prisoners and detenus. 

By an amendment, Mr. A, B. Siddiqi, a member of the Ministerialist Party, 
asked the Assembly to record the opinion that the efforts of the present. Ministry 
to implement their pledge in regard to the policy of release of political prisoners 
and the amenities granted to them and their families,^ were commendable, and also 
further to express the opinion that considering the present political conditions in 
the province, Government should expedite the release of political prisoners by 
reviewing individual cases and grant suitable and generous amenities to those who 
might not be released at once and to their families. 

After the House had discussed the resolution for nearly two hours, the 
Assembly adjurned till Monday without concluding the debate. Neither the 
Government spokesman nor the leader of the Opposition participated in it to-day. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th. JULYThe debate on the food situation in the province commenced to¬ 
day on special motions moved on behalf of the Opposition. These motions sought to 
censure the Government in regard to the handling of the food situation and suggested 
the adoption of certain steps to meet the situation. These included, among others, 
that export of foodstuffs from the province should be completely stopped and nego¬ 
tiations with other provincial Governments should immediatly be undertaken, 
for importing foodstuffs from those provinces and vigorous steps should be taken 
for intensifying the grow-more-food campaign. The official Congress Party 
suggested that the handling of the food situation should be completely entrusted to 
a central food council consisting of representatives of all major political parties and 
a few experts. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri (Bose Party) moved the first resolution stat¬ 
ing that Government had failed to tackle successfully the food sitnation in the 
province, and suggested, as measures to meet the utuatioiL to declare Bengal as a 
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f»miki 0 area, to stop all export from Bengal* to negotiate with provincial Govern- 
menta for importing foodatuffis from those provinces, to abandon Government pur¬ 
chase of foodstuffs through ^^favoured agents** from other provinces at the sacrifice 
of provincial funds* to revise the scheme of anti-hoarding diive as to properly define 
hoarding and protect the interest of growers and not to promote hoarding by big 
stockists and traders, and to conduct grow more food campaign more effectively. 

Dx, Nalinak9ha Sanyal on behalf of the Congress Party moved : 

“This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of Bengal has so far failed 
to satisfactorily tackle the serious food situation in the province, and with a view to 
bring about early relief the following measures should be adopt d without any 
further delay : — 

(a) the handling of the food situation should forthwith be taken out of the 
arena of the party politics and should be completely entrusted to a Central Food 
Council representative of all major political parties and a few experts on production, 
transport, nutrition and distribution : 

(b) the province of Bengal should be declared as a famine area so that the 
responsibility for feeding the entire population may devolve upon the Government : 

(c) there should be a complete stoppage of all exports of foodstuffs from the 
province on any account whatever and there should be no scope left for public 
suspicion in respect to the same; 

(d) attempt should be made to procure, by negotiation with respective 
Governments, sufficient quantities of foodgrains from other provinces till the 
*Aman* cron of Bengal is harvested ; 

(e) efforts should be made to obtain imports of wheat and other available 
foodstuffs from countries abroad as much to meet the present deficits in the normal 
requirements of the population of Bengal as to provide for the additional demands 
on the resources of the province on a‘‘count of the war situation ; 

(f) more vigorous measures should be adopted to promote the “Grow More 
Food Campaign** through (i) supply of sufficient quantities of good seeds ; (ii) ade¬ 
quate facilities for irrigation ; (iii) increased cultivation of cultivable waste lands; 
(iv) conservation of cow dung manures and encouragement for the use of com¬ 
posts and other manures including synthetic fertilisers; (v) encouragement to 
fodder crops; (vi) suitable advances to the cultivators for enabling them to under¬ 
take intensive cultivation ; (vii) State guarantees of minimum prices for foodgrains 
produced by the agriculturiats of Bengal for a period of least three years, and 

(g) steps seould be taken to prevent waste in the consumption of food in 
any form. 

Dr. Sanyal said he was moving the motion with a view to discuss the food 
situation as a student of economics, and not as a politician. His first complaint 
against Government was that they bad not looked upon the problem as a national 
crisis but had dealt with it purely on political considerations. The fundamental 
point for consideration for the solution of the problem was that measures taken 
by Government should inspire confidence in tne people. Dr. Sanyal said that 
Government bad failed in that respect. Continuing, Dr. Sanyal remarked that 
Government had laid all the emphasis on the question of maintaining adequate 
supplies to those engaged in the promotion of war effort, without p^ing attention 
to the problem of supplies for the civilian population as a whole. This, he said* 
was a wrong approach to the question. There might have been necessity for 
maintaining supplies to men engaged in essential services, but it was clear that 
unless the civil population was also fed it was sheer madness to continue main¬ 
taining the supplies to war workers. Dr. Sanyal directed his next criticism to 
the fact that Government conceived measures for mitigating the situation on a piece¬ 
meal or partial treatment of the situation. Thus, while there was no check on 
the maximum price of foodgrains* Government embarked upon restoring free 
trade and allowed big merchants and agents of Government to purchase rice in 
the mofussil at high price. This* Dr. Sanyal remarked, had been an entirely 
wrong approach to the question and was bound to fail, as it had failed. The 
measures that Government bad taken had been on the assumption that there were 
plenty of supplies, and it was only the profiteers who were responsible for aggra¬ 
vating the situation. Here again, Government started on an entirely wrong basis. 
He said that whatever might be the justification for declaring publicly that there 
was sufficiency* Government ought not to have based their propaganda on such 
false data. It was criminal on the part pf Government to waste their time on 
measures which could never succeed. 

Pxooeediug, Dr. Banyal dealt on the question of import of foodgrains from 
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Burplns provinces and said that Government made a grievous error in not ooupliog 
the fixation of a maximum price with the reatoration of free trade* It was 
apparent that the neighbouring provinces could never agree to the suggestion for 
restoring free trade. Dr. Sanyai had a talk with one of the Chief Secretaries of a 
neighbouring province. The Ohief Secretary told him that his Government might 
agree to allow reasonable supplies to Bengal at reasonable rates while keeping 
the supplies required for his own province. As a result the Government had 
failed in that respect also. Continuing, Dr. Sanyal said that there was no denying 
the fact that food statistics were required for the solution of the problem. But 
Government failed to make proper arrangements for the distribution before they 
embarked upon the anti-hoarding drive. The drive meant much more than taking 
statistics of the food situation. It shifted the responsibility from Government on 
the people. The latter were asked to secure self-sufficiency. A food drive based 
on such an assumption was bound to fail. Then again, there was no restriction 
put on large purchases by big merchants and industrialists from Calcutta from the 
rural areas and as a result, whatever stocks there might have been, had been 
driven in to Calcutta. The food Committees which were set up were formed by 
magistrates and subdivisional officers who made choice of the Committee members 
not according to their representative capacity but whether those people were at 
the beck and call of the authorities. Referring to the Government proposal for 
opening distributing shops in place of controlled shops, Dr. Sanyal expressed his 
doubt about the success of the project. He emphasised the need for increasing 
the number of controlled shops and to increase the number of the inspection 
staff. Lastly, Dr. Sanyal maintained that a food council having representatives 
from all parties and groups should be set up and entrusted with the work of solving 
the problem. The Committee should meet everyday and its recommendations 
should be adopted by Government. With regard to the stoppage of exportation 
from Bengal, Dr. Sanyal remarked that despite the repeated declaration from 
Government to the effect that export bad been totally stopped, reports continued to 
trickle down that exports were going on. 

Mr. Oiasuddin Ahmed (Krishak Proja) moved a resolution complaining that food 
drive had caused positive mischief by excluding Howrah and Calcutta from its 
operations. 

Mr. D. AT. Sen moving another resolution said that the food situation in Bengal 
had entered into its crucial stage. Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed eloquence over the results 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what was the acute amount of hoards seized as a result 
of the drive ? Mr. Suhrawardy himnelf admitted this to be approximately 7 to 8 
million maunds—an amount barely sufficient for the province as a whole for not 
more than a fortnight. Mr. Sen denied that his constituency, the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, was consulted by Government before they entrusted the 
purchase of rice for Government from the Eastern Zone to Messrs. Ispahani & Co. 
Would the Hon’ble Minister explain to the House whether the resignatiou of Mr. 
Mclnnes had anything to do with the appointment of this firm as the sole Food 
Purchasing Agent 7 

Dr. Govinda Chandra Bhowmick, Eai Bahadur J. C, Sen, Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, Khondkar, Mr. Charu Chandra Roy and Mr. Surendra Nath Biawas 
also moved resolutions on the question. The House then adjourned. 

18th JULY:—Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutt (Congress ) said that the statement 
issued by the Hon. Minister of Civil Supplies on the food situation of the province 
lacked commonsense. He was of the opinion that deterioration had been checked 
but just the Opposite was the case and the situation was deteriorating from day to 
day. The speaker could not say what was happening elsewhere in Bengal bat he 
could make a statement that in the Chittagong Division people—men, women and 
children, famished and sunk to their bones, were dying of starvation. It was a 
ghastiv scene to witness human beings in their skeletons moving about for food 
goaded by hunger. While that was the actual picture, here was a spirit of com¬ 
placency pervading the Ministry. The Minister was satisfied with the steps taken. Hie 
two steps taken (1) Anti-hoarding drive and the second was the building of a 
surplus stock. The Minister might be satisfied but the people of the province knew 
that it was a dismal failure, no proper oensus had been taken, no representative 
food committee had been appointed and while the drive was going on the Calcutta 
merchants through their agents were purchasing the stocks released by ignorahl 
agriculturists through sheer misapprebeosioo. Mr. Dutta also spoke of the aWnoe 
of controlled shops in mofussil where the only control shopa were those where the 
Government servant at the sxpeoee of the peoqple were beiofi; provided with eieential 
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commoditieB at controlled prices. A certain Bar AsBociatfon in his area applied to 
be permitted to have their suppliea from the controlled shops. The petition was 
rejected on the ground that lawyers and students were anti-Government* An 
I. G. 8. District Magistrate stated, said Mr. Dutta, that a mule was cent percent 
more valuable than a non-combatant Indian. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Whahed Khan (Government Party ) spoke about the 
distress in Backergunj where from not less than 70 to 80 lakhs of maunds of paddy 
had been taken away. For want of proper propaganda before, the ignorant and 
illiterate cultivators did not understand the imj^ication of the anti-hoard drive 
and in their ignorance and being apprehensive that even their little stocks would 
be seized, sold away their stocks just before the drive be^an. The result was 
disastrous for them. The speaker visited certain parts of the district and saw with his 
own eyes the distressing scene. It was a fact that girls and women were being taken 
to Patuakhali side for being sold. Some in despair were divorcing their wives. 
Not a few were eating unedibles and meat of dead cows. 

Mr. J. G. Kannedtj ( European Party ) opposing the motions said that as 
regards remedies for a very serious situation there were many points in the special 
motions on which all parties could agree. Much criticism have been levelled against 
the recent anti-hoard drive. Some were pertinent—for they of the European Party 
believed that it was a mistake to exclude Howrah and Calcutta from its scope. A 
most useful purpose would have been served if the gap which existed was filled 
up. In respect of redistribution in the rural areas the main value of the drive had 
been fulfilled. Government must concentrate on the elimination of hoarding and 
profiteering and deal mercilessly with black marketeers. It was the big boarders, 
those who hoped to profit on a large scale, who must be brought to book. 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan %e\d that in spite of the anti-hoard 
drive and in spite of inter-provincial barrier having been dropped they had not 
enough to meet their requirements. The whole thing, he thou^t, was due to the 
lack of an adequate policy of control by the Government. Big employers were 
allowed to purchase any amount of foodstuffs and although he did not grudge 
them being allowed to purchase and stock food grains for their employees there 
should have been some limit put upon the amount they could buy and stock. 
Oould they call these employers and even the Government hoarders ? As the 
result of the drive whatever little stock the agriculturists had, had been taken over. 
In the rural area now the pinch would be felt out of this drive. He did not 
propose to draw hasty conclusions or to cast reflections as to the reasons why 
this was done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee (Congress) said that in spite of showing quickness 
and dash the Ministry did not take all parties into their confidence in tackling the 
situation and bad failed. Food Committees in rural areas bad been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because one refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered as 400 maunds although it was actually 40 maunds. 

Mr. Abul Hashem (Muslim League) said that Bengal was really passing 
through a first-class crisis. He felt that no man, however intelligent and powerful 
he might be, could solve the problem unless he had the backing of the entire 
people and the Providence helped him. Instead of criticising Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy 
the members of the Opposition should have come forward to help him in solving 
the situation. After all, Mr. Buhrawardy was a human being and was open to 
err. But it should not be their policy to condemn him Tor one mistake or the 
other, or to find fault with him at every step. It was necessary that all parties 
should combine and fight this crisis. If they survived the crisis, they would get 
time to fight each other on political grounds. 

Mrs. J» M. Sen Gupta drew the attention of the House to the 'Very serious’’ 
situation in her own constituency. She knew that military had to be fed and the 
mules of the Army had also to be fed. But Government could not go on feeding the 
military at the expense of the civil population for all times. People who were 
starving were being asked to grow more food to feed the mules. Government 
servants could get 2} seers of rice for a rupee. People whose earning ^ was below 
Be. 25 could also get rice at controlled price. But they could imagine the 
conditions of those whose earning was only Ks. 30 per month. The arrangements 
made for distribution were extremely unfair. People were living on mangoe leaves 
and red potatoes. Malaria and cholera were breaking out io epidemic form* She 
urged that the Government must standiMise the system of distribution. 

Mr. Atul Sen (Bose Group) said that when the last Ministry went out of 
office there were reports that people i^ere starving. The bidance-lheet of the 
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achievements of the present Ministry showed that from reports of starvation there 
were now reports of deaths on account of hunger. 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, ex*Minister, after describing how the price of 
rice had gone up since the present Ministry had assumed office, criticised the 
statement made by Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time on the food situation. 
The abolition of zonal barriers was not the policy of the present Ministry. They 
were claiming credit for the policy of the Government of India. The policy of 
allowing big industrial concerns of Oalcutta as also Government agents to purchase 
rice unfettered from within the province or outside at any price was not a policy 
of free trade. The ordinary civilian producers and consumers were thereby placed 
in a position of great disadvantage. ^Famine and pestilence”, he said”, cannot be 
solved by big promises and excuses”. The establishment of a National Government 
in India was the only solution. The lawn of Government House might be briskly 
with vegetables, but the vegetables would not surely be available to the people of 
Bengal. The cost of living bad increased by only 17 p. c. in England as against 
266 p. c. in this country. Who would not tell that India was not en 3 oyiDg 
peace ? 

Mr. Puspajtt Burman (Scheduled Caste, Ministerialist) said that the food 
situation bad reached a stage when people in the rural areas were selling away 
their last belongings to get food. I'hey had lost their homes, lost everything which 
distinguished a human being from a beast. Numbers of street beggars in half- 
naked condition fighting with street dogs for remnants of food in the dustbins 
were now a familiar eight. 

14th. JULY Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar said that Mr. Suhrawardy might very 
well prove to bis colleagues in the League that Pakistan was working in Bengal but 
it would not satisfy the hunger of crores of his co-religionists in the countryside. 

Mr. Shamauddin Ahmed, ex-Minister and leader of the Krishak-Praja Party 
did not deny the necessity for having a food census which was decided upon 
by the last Ministry and could not be carried out because of the obstructionist 
policy of the Governor and some officials. But the way it had been executed had 
only caused havoc to the cultivators. He was of the opinion that the food situation 
could be handled by an all-parties Government. 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee (Congress), speaking as a Communist member 
of the Congress block, said that it was not possible for a dependent country like 
India to arrange import of foodgrains from outside. They would have to depend 
on their own produce. There was shortage and therefore rationing on a country¬ 
wide scale must have to be introduced. This could be done by a united Govern¬ 
ment in which both the Congress and League must join. 

Mr. David Hendry said that the food situation had been deteriorating and 
the fact that at present it was not worse than what it was, almost gave him hope 
that they might soon be able to see round the corner. He never subscribed to the 
belief that the pain shortap was so acute as to reproduce the circumstances of 
previous famines^ but scarcity there was and the present fantastic prices for rice had 
produced a price famine which was having the most disastrous efifect upon certain 
classes of the i eople. 

Dr. Syama Prasad 3fookerjee stated that the food situation in Bengal had reached 
a critical stage and the present ministry must bear a very large share of responsibility 
lor this state of affairs. The issue before the House to-day was not a condemnation 
of the past Ministry. The past Ministry had its good and weak points. It, how¬ 
ever, had the courap to say that the policy of interference of a section of 
permanent officials beginning from the all-highest as also tbe policy of denial and 
State purchase of rice forced on Bengal ny the Central Government, had greatly 
aggravated the situation. The Ministry since its assumption of office deliberately 
played a colossal hoax on millions of suffering people by insisting that there was 
no real shortage of rice in the province and that the main cause of deficiency was 
hoardioff by private consumer, agriculturist and traders. The previous Ministry in 
Mite of its shortcomings bad declared that Bengal was a deficit area in rice. 
Government of India also was then made to accept this position. Without data 
or enquiry the new Ministry raised a false cry that there was no shortage. This 
was wlmt really reactionary bureaucrats desired and strangely enough this also 
becan^ his master’s voice in the House of Commons shortly after the assumption 
of office by the new Ministry. Strangely enough the real big hoarders, stockista 
and profiteers were left untouched. Indefed they were allowed to thrive on the 
^ the Ministry itself. No one can object to the taking of proper 
swtutlcs. This should have been done long ago and indeed the past Ministry was 
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prevented from doing it by reason of the interfering attitude of the Governor 
himself. The taking of census is one thing and a drive against private consumera 
with no intention to make profit was a different thing altogether. Ten preoione 
weeks have been lost on account of the false issue raised by the present Ministry. 
To-day the Minister dares not disclose the result of the statistics, so far as deficit 
is concerned. The Minister has already announced that there is deficit in some 
districts. Bengal is anxious to know the actual detail* The result of the drive 
has been that on account of panic and possible seizure of small stocks follow^ 
by forcible loan without secunty, many people hurriedly disposed of what they 
possessed. Another unpardonable activity of the Ministry was the manner in 
which rice was sought to be brought from the neighbouring provinces under the 
new free trade scheme. There was no attempt to settle affairs by negotiations. 
The favoured and fortunate traders and private profiteers went to these provinces 
and started purchasing rice at prices far higher than the prevailing rates. This 
resulted in a complete upsetting of those provincial markets and brought their 
administration into conflict with the Bengal representatives* Here in Bengal the 
present Ministry is establishing a new convention by granting monopoly of 
business financed by unauthorised grants from public funds for whicn even security 
has been refused in order to favour political allies when death stares the faces of 
millions of Bengal’s famished children* This conduct of the Ministry alone condemned 
it in the eyes of all-right thinking Indians throughout the provinces* Does the Ministry 
dare face an impartial enquiry ? The present Ministry had bungled the situation 
and had allowed party and political considerations to dominate the affairs of ad¬ 
ministration* The Ministry had issued sweet and soothing statements from time lo 
time, had even shown an inordinate consideration for the suffering consumers during 
the hot weather, thus reducing the quantity sold at the controlled shops but had 
always failed to increase the supplies 1 Dr. Mookerjee anticipated some further 
white-washing statements from the Minister strengthened by the valueless assurance 
from the Government of India. The Government of India had promised 5 lac tons 
of rice and other foodstuffs to met the emergent situation in Bengal after the new 
Ministry assumed office before the Eastern Free Zone was declared. Dr* Mookerjee 
asked how much of that promise had been fulfilled* His information was that 
nothing had come out of this promised stock* The time^ would not permit him to 
indicate the details. Bengal must be declared a famine area ana Government 
undertake responsibility for feeding the poor and the destitute* It was clear that 
there was a shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal. Let us get as much as we can from 
outside and specially insist on wheat being brought, from Australia. But within 
the province there must be a full control over price, supply and distribution. And 
this can only be made effective by a Government enjoying the confidence of the 
people as a whole and representing the major parties and interest. Government 
must not only feed the troops and those engaged in war efforts direct/v or indirectly 
but as part of the war machine must keep the people at large satisned with minh> 
mum food. People were ready to undergo every form of sacrifice and suffering 
provided this was equitably and fairly done. The province was faced with a reid 
national crisis and no pary Government can ever hope to make the right appeal to 
the people or exercise proper control over supply and prices. Mr. Fazlul Huq 
stat^ publicly over the food debate in March that with all the limitations of the 
present constitution he was willing to help in the formation of a Ministry represent¬ 
ing all parties who were prepared to work the constitution. His resignation was 
obtained on this plea and thereby through the short-sighted acts of the 
Governor a party Ministry has been forced on the province. It does not represent 
the Hindus ; the six orphans of the Moslem League storm have only tept alive the 
tradition of Umichand in the province of their birth. The province to-day is faced 
with famine condition. From everywhere are coming agonising reports of dea^s^ 
starvation, of suicide for want of food, of sale of cattle and pro per tv and even 
of children and desertion of family. Historians assert that cycl of disaster had 
visited Bengal with the change of Imperial dynasty. Gour, an a bode of beautiful 
and luxurious palaces disappeared in one year by nature’s hand'' and the desolate 
city was then left as the hovering ground of tigers and monkeys. This was just 
when Bengal bad become part of the Mogul Empire. Some centuries later with the 
advent of British rule came the terrible famine of 1770. Who knows what the third 
cycle of 1943 is going to bring in its trend* If the war is to be won, concluded 
Dr. Mookherjee, and Japan is to be kept out of Bengal, it is essential that the people 
of this province must be fed and kept alive, llie war was brought on us not out 
6! our own seeking. Burma fell not on account of BengaVa fault. A famisIM^aiid 
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■Uxving Bengal is a source of danger to the cause of the Allied power themselves. 
Dr. Mookerjee appealed for unity and co-operation at this critical juncture. Let 
party spirit disappear for the time being. Let there be complete agreement amongst 
all sections of Indians and If possible Britishers so as to create an atmosphere of 
service and security which alone can help to ease the present tense situation. The 
failure of the present Government was obvious but the object of the motion was 
not merely to condemn but to reconstruct with the co-operation of all parties and 
groups who should be prepared fearlessly to put people^s point of view before the 
real master of India ana demand the fulfilment of their elementary rights if peace 
was at all to reign in this unfortunate province. 

Sj. Kiran Sankar Roy, leader of the Congress Party, said that the Cabinet 
which wanted to solve the food problem must first inspire the confidence of the 

a le. The present Ministry which had been brought into existence by ’^questionable*’ 
[^B which depended upon the pleasure of the European group for its existence 
was not one which was likely to inspire confidence of the people. 

Replying to an interruption from Government benches, Bj. Roy challenged the 
parly in power to demonstrate that they could carry a majority without the voles 
of the European party. Proceeding Sj. Roy said that the present Ministry 
had been in power for over two and a half months. He hoped it 
would not be pleaded on their behalf as a reason for their failure that they had 

? ot very little time to deal with the situation ; because when the province was 
aced with a famine the solution could not wait for an indefinite period. Dr. 
Mookerjee had placed before the house a picture of what happened during the 
famine in 1770. They had just to remember what was happening in the country ; the 
price of rice was mounting up, people sold their utensils, cattle and even were 
now prepared to sell away their cnildren. They had starved and were now dying. 
That was the picture which had to be remembered in deciding the issue before the 
House. He criticised the statements of Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time in 
which he held out promises, and remarked that if Mr. Suhrawardy could not solve 
the problem he must stop humbuging. 

Hon* Mr, IT, S, Suhrawardy, after referring to the criticism of the Opposition 
that Government shifted the responsibility on the people, said that Government 
bad never shirked its responsibility, and Government was prepared to bear the 
burden. He claimed that the anti-hoarding scheme was adopted at a meeting 
convened by the Muslim League, when it was in Opposition, of all parties in the 
House and some of the commercial bodies approved of the scheme. He was satisfied 
with the result of the drive. The latest figure of seizure by Government of rice 
was approximately 95 lakh maunds. This stock, he said, was neither a surplus 
stock nor was it going to meet the requirements. It was a stock which was kept 
back from the market. He further said that the quantities of rice recovered from 
a particular area would be kept there by the District Magistrate or the sub- 
Divisional officer. 

Dn N, Sanyal : What is the total deficit ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply to this question. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this stage claimed that the price of rice has fallen, and 
it was now available at Rs. 25 per maund. (Voice—Where ?) 

Mr. Suhrawardy : In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dr: Nalinakshaya Sanyal : Would you get me 20,0(X) maunds at that price ? 
Mr. Suhrawardy : This is the figure which I have got from the wholesale 
market in Calcutta, 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the allegations made by the Opposition in 
respect of the appointment of Messrs. Ispahan! Co., as the sole Government 

g urchasing agent, and denied the charge that any money was advanced to this 
rm. In fact, he said. Government had all along been indebted to the company. 

Dr. Mookerjee*. Are you prepared to hold an open inquiry ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy*. There is no need for the inquiry. Dr. Mookerjee can 
eksily see the books of accounts and audit it himself. 

Mr. Fazlul Euq wanted to have certain information from Mr. Suhrawardy 
on the point. Mr. Huq said that he had seen papers in which it was definitely 
stated that about one crore and 80 lakhs of ru^s had been advanced to Messrs. 
Ispahan! & Go. without any legal document. Was it a fact or not ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy*. No, definitely not. 

^ The Hon, Minister then referred to the criticism of excluding Howrah and 
Calcutta from the food drive, and said that it was excluded on administrative 
^eMons. There were too many houses and people did not know each other. Hpw- 
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ever, orders had already been passed enoircling Oalcutta and Howrah so that not 
a single grain of food would be allowed to go out of these two cities. It would 
not be long before Oalcutta and Howrah would be combed. Mr. Suhr^wardy 
denied the charge that he had stated that there was no shortage of rice in Bengal. 
He admitted that there was shortage. 

Dr. Mookerjeei Here are the quotations from your speeches. You had 
definitely stated that there was no shortage. 

Oontinuing, the Minister said that he was going to organize on a famine basis. 
Then he would adopt test relief work, and then agricultural loan, partly in cash for 
seeds and cattle and lastly sale of food grains at subsidised price to the poorer section 
of the people would be organized. As regards the suggestion that Bengal should 
be declared a famine area, Mr. Suhrawaray did not give any reply. He stated that 
he had represented to the Government of India the conditions prevailing in Bengal, 
and the Government of India had fully realised that supplies should be given to Bengal. 

Dr, Mookerjeei If these things do not happen^ it supplies do not come from 
the expected sources, what happens then ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy: We snail be in great jeopardy. 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said: *T am sure, that the members must be 
anxious to know what are the possibilities of getting food grains from outside, and 
how I propose to deal with the situation which has arisen after the new policy of 
the Government of India. It will be realised that the Government of India found 
itself unable even to send rice according to the emergency plan, and although it has 
sent us wheat and wheat products continuously from the Punjab, it always fell 
short of the programme on the basis of which I had organised the distribution of 
food within Bengal. The Government of India announced that it intended to introduce 
free trade in India. Violent were the protests and a Conference was held at Delhi. 
I do not object to the putting up of provincial barriers provided supplies to Bengal 
are secured, and I am indeed fortunate that I am able to announce to this Hcuise 
that at that Conference we have been able to achieve something which, I trust, 
will assist us to tide over our present difficulties. Free trade will continue to 
operate until that time, and more than that the Provinces have agreed that they 
will honour the contracts which have been or will be entered into until the provin¬ 
cial barriers are put up again. In the meantime, the Government of India will 
continue to send us supplies. They do not absolve themselves of their responsibilities 
as they did when they introduced free trade within the Eastern Zone. They are 
taking every step to rush supplies to Bengal and have realised that immediate 
supplies are necessary. 

Already a military ship has been placed at our disposal for transport of food 
grains to Chittagang and I am expecting similar assistance for other transits by 
sea. The military authorities have also agreed to place some road transport at our 
disposal to send food grains to Bengal and to utilise their own military movements 
for the purpose. As a gesture theylhave agreed to cut out the ration of rice which 
was alloted to the European soldiers. The Government of India, as I have stated, 
are arranging to send provisions by sea as well in order to relieve the congestion 
on Railways and they have also agreed that we may buy as much wheat products 
as we can from the Punjab without any restriction. From this point of view, 
therefore, Bengal can face the future with a little more hope and a little less des¬ 
pair than that which has enveloped it. More than this, I believe that we have 
secured the sympathy of our neighbouring Governments, the Governments of Orissa, 
Bihar and Assam and of the Resident of the Eastern States. I am most anxious to 
come to separate terms with them, and as soon as I am relieved from the present 
business of the Legislature, I propose to take this matter up with them separately 
or jointly. I do not think it will be very difficult. There is no justification for 
this madness in prices and even if the stock position justified the high prices 
prevailing in Bengal which I dispute, the helpless position of the poorer section of 
our countrymen cannot warrant it. I propose, and the other Governments agree 
with me, that a controlled price should be placed within the region. It will not 
be the same price throughout the Province but will be in parity, and this controlled 

E rice will progressively decrease. Over and over again members of the Opposition 
ave taken up the parrot-cry that nothing can be done without a National Govern¬ 
ment. I do not know what they mean by it. Our hand of co-operation is always 
extended, not extended in the manner in which the late Ministry extended its hand 
in the L^islatUre and crushed the Muslim League outside, but in a true and 
friendly spirit. It the other Parties respond, we are prepared to receive* them 
with open arms or stand the test of public obloquy. 
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llie debate on the food eitnation at thii ittage concluded. All the teaolutiontf 
moved by the Oppoaition were turned down. The Opposition divided the House 
on two resolutions. The first resolution on which the House divided was that 
moved by Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, and it was defeat^ by 88 votes for 
and 134 against. The second division took place on Dr. Nalina/csha SanyaVa 
resolution, and the resuit was 82 for and 133 against The three day-debate on the 
food situation concluded and the Assembly was prorogued. 

Autumn SeMion—Calcutta—14th. to 28th. September 1943 

FiNANGUL Statement fo& 194341* 

'^Bengal once so richly endowed with nature's bounties is today bent 
double with woe and agony and is a suppliant for neighbourly charity. In 
the situation in which we find ourselves there is no choice left to the Government 
but to undertake, in a very large measure, the task of relieving distress, re^rd- 
less of cost,” observed Mr. T, C, Qoawami, Finance Minister, Government of Ben¬ 
gal in a statement, presenting the budget for 1948-44 in the Bengal Assembly 
Eeld in Calcutta on the 14th. September 1948. 

The estimates for the current year provide for a revenue of Bs. 18.55,00,000 (as 
against the actual receipts of Be. .16j50,00,000 in 1942-43) and expenditure on 
revenue account Bs. 25,^,00,000 (as ajgamst the actual expenditure of Bs. 15,73, 
00,000 in 1942-43), leaving a deficit of Bs. 7,36,00,000 on the revenue account. 

This is the third time that the budget estimates for the current year have 
been before the Assembly once during the normal February budget session towards 
the end of which the Fazlul Huq Ministry resigned and the second time during 
the last July session when certain bu^et demands remaining undisposed of in the 
February session were placed by Mr. (iOBwami after the Nazim-ud-Din Ministry 
was formed, but were ruled out as out of order by the Speaker. Consequent upon 
that a fresh budget for the entire year is now presented by Mr. Goswami. 

The budget provided for Bs. naif a crore for subsidised food accounts, Bs. 3,52, 
00,000 for famine relief, an increased expenditure of Bs. 66 lakhs under agri¬ 
culture due mainly to intensification of ''Grow More Food Campaign.*’ 

Mr. Goswami stated that the cost of rationing which was going shortly to be 
introduced had not yet been fully worked out, but was expected to be considerable 
for which a supplementary demand would be made in due course. 

The Finance Minister announced that to reduce the startling gap between the 
expenditure and revenue he would introduce tomorrow an Agricultural Incometax 
Bill as also a bill, later in the year, enhancing sales tax. 

Minister's Statement on Food Situation 

15th. SEPTEMBERNo new measures for improving the food situation in 
Bengal were announced by the Hon. Mr. 8 , Suhrawardy in the statement he made 
to-day. Mr. Suhrawardy read out a written statement, and took about 45 minutes 
to read it. 

Before Mr. Suhrawardy commenced reading his written statement, Dr. Syama 
Proaad Mookerjee referred to a number of telegrams be had received from various 
parts of Bengal in which it was stated that no rice was available in the market, 
and enquired of the Minister to let the House know as to what he proposed to do 
to meet *'this grave situation.” 

Beplying Mr. Suhrawardy said that in all 5,71,000 maunds of rice, bajra and 
dal, (including 27JXX) maunds of rice to Midnapore), "have been ordered to be 
despatched from Calcutta” to different districts of the East and the North Bengal. 
"These,” he added, "are in addition to allotments of wheat products which are now 
being sent to the Muffasil areas directly from the Punjab and which are fairly 
substantial and also in addition to food grains being sent for relief measures to the 
cyclone affected areas of Midnapore and 24-ParganaB and the flooded areas of 
Burdwan and Midnapore.” 

The House gave patient hearing to what Mr. Bnbrawardy bad to say on the 
subject although it was in substance merely a repetition of what he bad stated 
previously, except a frank confession, perhaps for the first time, that "there are 
areas which are in grave distress,” "that without substantial imports of foodgrains 
from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” and finally, *isIt to 
be wondered at that there should be a serious sborlage of foodgrains in the pro¬ 
vince t” Mr. Suhrawardy began his statement by attacking his opponents stating 
that if there was no rice available In the markeli the members of the Opposition 
were responsible for it. Bice has disappeared largely due to the propaganda of 
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'some of the members of tbe OpposUton to the effect that control is not possible 
without supply. 

Dr* Byama Progad Ihfookerjee : That is perfectly true* 

Mr* Suhrawardy : That may be true, but you must realise that supplies are 
there* Bice cannot possibly disappear from the market in course of a day. It 
has disappeared owing to the mifi(mieyous propaganda by certain members of the 
Opposition* 

There were interruptions from the .Opposition, and the Speaker requested the 
House to give the Hon. Minister a patient hearing as be was speaking on a 
subject which was **a momentous one,*’ eren if they might not agree with his views. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that foodgrains had been despatched to the 
deficit areas which had helped greatly in relieving the situation. "’Further des¬ 
patches are constantly being made but the extent is limited, partly by supplies and 
partly bv the inadequacy of transport facilities within the province. ""Uptifl now,” 
confessed Mr. Suhrawardy, "we have not been able to speed up these transport 
facilities and our programme for moving foodgrains is always behindhand because 
we are unable to get the necessary wagons.” Claiming that Government were 
feeding in rural Bengal about eleven lakhs of people daily from 2,200 kitchens **run 
almost wholly at Government expense, but with which non-official endeavour are being 
increasingly associated”, Mr. Suhrawardy spoke of the recent drive in Calcutta and 
the results obtained therefrom. '"The stocks” stated Mr. Suhrawardy, “are neither 
considerable in the hands of consumers nor of the trader nor the employers.” Mr. 
Suhrawardy announced that the Government of India had placed in their hands a 
sum of one crore and 50 lakhs of rupees to enable Bengal to meet the requirements 
of the various gratuitous relief through gruel or Khichuri kitchens or through doles 
in kind, test relief works, agricultural loans and cheap grain shops. Replying to 
Dr. Mookerjee, Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he hoped that equal amounts would 
be coming to them in two other instalments. "The amount at our disposal,” said 
he, ""is not sufficient and we have had to supplement them by raising money 
through treasury bills.” Mr. Suhrawardy repeated what he had been stating about 
the Aua crop, adding that the six surpius.districts had been coidoned. 

(Voice. This is all bogus). 

Although Mr. Suhrawardy, in his reply to Dr. Mookerjee st the beginning of 
his statement, declared that rice was disappearing because of ""the mischievous 
propaganda by certain members of the Opposition,” said in bis written statement 
that be was gratified ""to note that the price control has been maintained and that 
rice is re-appearing in our markets, after a period of hesitation, at controlled 
rates,” 

Dr. Sanyal : Please do not indulge any more in fanciful speculations. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : I maintain rice is re-appearing. We are not however out 
of the woods yet. It will take some time before tbe trade adjusts itself to the 
falling prices, and we are taking all steps to see that supplies are maintained. 
Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy repeated his threats to the trade and advised them to 
put their stocks on the market '"at once and play the game by the jpeople of Bengal.” 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said that '"distress, even famine conditions still 
exist in an acute form in many areas. 

Dr. Mookerjee : How one wishes you stated all these when you assumed 
office I You stated there was no shortage. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : 1 have never said that*. Dr. Mookerjee. 

The price of rice stiii remains far too high for the average population and 
undoiibMly this had led to grave distress tbrougnout the province even where 
foodgrains are available. Almough at one point, Mr. Suhrawardy stated, that the 
Aus crop had alleviated the distress "to some extent,” st another place, Mr. Sohra- 
wardy stated: "Aus is a oonsumers’ crop. It has come after a period of greikt 
distress. It has come when the psychology of the people is attuned to caution and 
where the distress of others has only served to increase the instinct of self- 
preservation.” Therefore "there can be no doubt that without substantial Imports 
of foodgrains from outsids we are not in a position to meet the situation,” the 
Food Minister added. Mr. Suhrawardy then spoke on the Impreadons he had 
brought back with him from outside Bengal* It was to the effect that he was 
"ama^^d at the ignorance prevailing in generally well-informed circles regarding 
the position of Bengal and tbe reason why mere was a shortiq^s.” "There axe still 
people in India”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, "who suggest that there is enough food* 
grmns in Bengal and that by false propaganda we are declaring a shortage which 
does ndt mdst and OTer-drcmatisIng the tttoallon.” 
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Mr. Suhrawardy then gave 11 reaeona for the preflent food situation in Bengal, 
each as, '‘failure of Aus crop in 1942,” ^'failure of Aman in 1942-43/’ "bavoo 
caused in Midnapore and 24-ParganaB,” “destruction of paddy by pest,” “the boat 
denial policy/* “evacuation of the coastal areas,*’ “refugees from Burma,” “influx 
^f industrial labour,” '‘loss of import from Burma,” “construction work of various 
bpes,” “influx of consuming population in the shape of the military,” and lastly 
'Vreat shortage of normal imports from other provinces.” After referring to what 
Ffr J. P. Sivastava had been doing and what the Punjab sending, Mr. Suhrawardy 
T^^ated that the military department were alloting ships for foodgrains from 
Sind to Bengal. After praying to God to help him to tide over the difficulties, 
Mr. Suhrawardy stated “it is only now that after long last we are able to see 
some light and some hope surges in our breast and that we may, by the aid of 
of the Almighty, be able to alleviate the present situation/’ Mr. Suhrawardy 
welcomed the presence of Mr. Kirby, the rationing expert, in Calcutta “to guide 
them in the operation.” 

• Dr. Mookerjeei Operation may be successful, but the patient will die. 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the reflux of the destitute to Calcutta and 
while “in reverence” mourned the death of some of them, he believed that they 
had not died in vain, “as they have focussed the attention of India to the terrible 
conditions prevailing in this province, have roused the Government of India to 
action which is already bearing fruit and has aroused the sympathy of the Indian 
peoples to the need for succour.” Fortunately Mr. Suhrawardy did not refer to 
this uprooted humanity as belonging to the begging population as he said on a 
previous occasion but one ^wandering away from their homes, away from the 
environments which supported them, in a state of economic submersion, with no 
vitality to bear the inclemencies of the sun and rain in a strange land, some 
unhappily are bound to succumb and deatii must take its toll.” 

After referring to how the situation developed itself, Mr. Suhrawardy again 
returned to his charges against his political opponents by saying that he found 
the Delhi and Lahore atmosphere surcharged with falsehood sedulously propagated 
by Mahasabhaites against the Bengal Ministry. He defended the firm of Ispahanis 
after pointing out that he was not a partner of the firm, and if the same charges 
were made in future they would be made deliberately and knowing that those 
charges were false. The accounts of the company were being inspected, checked 
and examined by three officers of the Accountant General’s office. 

Dr. Mookherjee: Why not have an open enquiry. 

Mr, Suhrawardy. There is nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that be invited Dr. Mookherjee to personally 
insect the books of accounts of Ispahanis and once when he came to him he 
advised Dr. Mookherjee to go to the office of Ispahanis and look into the papers 
which Dr. Mookherjee declined. 

Dr. Mookherjf»e'. Why should I go there ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy proceeding said that he also asked Dr. Mookherjee to give 
him facts and figures and promised him to get them verified by his officers but 
that proposal too was not accepted by Dr. Mookherjee. He only wanted to repeat 
what he had stated formerly that if j[>r. Mookherjee wanted to look into the papers 
of Ispahanis he could do that by going to the office of the firm. 

Dr. Mookerjeei Why should 1 go there ? 

Concluding Mr. Suhrawardy paid his tribute to the premier of Orissa for 
their generosity. 

“While they themselves were in difficulties.” He also thanked what the 
premier and the food minister of the Punjab had done for Bengal. “The Govern¬ 
ment of India, as 1 have already stated above,” said he, “are taking every possible step 
to assure us more foodgrains and to transport what is already availaole and I have 
it on the best authority to state that imports from foreign lands are also on the 
way, I have done whatever I could do during the very short time that we have 
been functioning. We have had a terrible legacy to cope with and if 1 have been of 
any service to the people of Bengal and if my efforts nave helped at all to alleviate 
the distress, I can, with some confidence, claim that I have done my duty.” 

Detention of Security Prisoners 

16th. SEPTEMBER:—By 62 to HI votes the adjournment motion tabled by 
the Congress Party regarding the detention of security prisoners under Buie 26 of 

Defence of India Rules which bad been declared illegal by the High Court of 
Calcutta and the Federal Court, was turned down in Ine Assembly to-day, ^ The 
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debate was a very lively one, and there were sharp paeBaf^e-at^armi between Sir 
Nazimuddin, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, and Dr, Shyama Prosad Mookerjee, 

Mr. /. C, Gupta (CongreBs) moved the following adjournment motion t— 
*^The business of the AsseraDly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the failure of the Bengal 
Government to set at liberty petsons purported to have been detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, in ^ite of the decision of the Calcutta High 
Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of India declaring the procedure 
adopted by the Bengal Government regarding detention as contrary to law and 
improper.” 

Initiating the debate Mr. Gupta said that the subject-matter of the adjournment 
was of the greatest concern to every section of the Indian population. For years 
together they had been familiar with the arbitrary detention and conviction under 
lawless laws and at the present this had reached a staggering proportion even 
according to the Indian standard. After describing the circumstances Mr. Gupta 
said^ that the 8 persons were arrested in the absence of the Home Minister and the 
Governor in the precincts of the Calcutta High Court. Who gave the order for the 
arrest, enquired Mr. Gupta. As regards other security prisoners detained illegally, Mr. 
Gupta said they were arrested at the time of the August movement for which the 
Government were responsible. Because they infuriated the people by arresting the 
leaders the Government were ultimately responsible for the August movement. If 
the Home Minister was true to the Moslem League principle, if he was true to his 
own province, what he should do was not to show any favour but to act in legal 
manner and release these security prisoners. 

Mr. Santosh Kummar Basu enquired of the Home Minister whether the 
Government had the courage to accept the decision of the Calcutta High Court and the 
Federal Court of India and to release the prisoners. Why should not the responsible 
Government of to-day, servants of the Legislature, released those prisoners arrested 
and detained under Rule 26 ? 

Dr. Syama Prosad Afookerjee said that the question of the detention of the 
security prisoners under Rule 26 went before the High Court and the Federal 
Court. It was true that after the judgments of these two courts, an Ordinance had 
been passed which the Federal Court had held to be legal. But they were consi¬ 
dering the detention of political prisoners under Rule 129 in the first instance 
which by an ad hoc order of the Bengal Government were converted into cases 
under Rule 26, and the Federal Court had held detention of such persons under 
these orders as illegal. The persons were then detained under Reg. Ill of 1818, 
and their case had gone before the High Court. The High Court had not yet 
pronounced judgment. The position was that the High Court pronounced their 
detention under the Defence of India Rules as illegal, but since they must be 
clapped behind the prison bars they were arrested within the Court precincts, 
before they had any opportunity of even feeling that they had been released from 
illegal detention, under R^g. Ill of 1818. At that time the Home Minister was 
probably not present, the Governor of Bengal was not in Calcutta. The question 
the people of Bengal wanted to put to the Home Minister was a very simple one : . 
Was this order Regulation III initiated and %)proved by the Home Minister, or 
initiated and approved by the Governor ? If the Home Minister said that he him¬ 
self took the responsibility of rearresting them under Keg. Ill, the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reasons which justified the Home Minister to clap 
these persons behind the prison bars ? 

t The next question they wanted to put to the Home Minister was this. The 
Floral Court and the High Court of Calcutta pronounced judgment that not only 
the detention of these persons were ill^al but the detention of all persons under 
the ad hoc order of 1943 was illegal. There were to-day in prisons in ^eagal a 
large number of persons, and the Federal Court had directed that they were oeing 
(letained illegally. ^‘Are we living within the frame of a civilised Government 7 
Dr. Mookerjee inquired.” 

”We are told,” Dr. Mookerjee continued, “that many thii^s are happening 
to-day in countries which are under the control of the Nazis. What is the farce 
that IS going on in Bengal ? Yon have to-day your system of administration, yon 
have your judiciary* The highest court in India has already held that the detention 
of theM persons is illegfil. You have clapped some of them behind the, prison 
bars under Regulation III* But there are persons—and they oonstiiuto t^ 
m^jority-^who are still being detained under Rule 26 which has been declared 
Uleg^* Why 7 How ip .^t ppasil^le ? . Js this delibcra^ Renting of liigh^^t 

W 
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court of the land ? Does the Home Minieter take the full respopsibilitv of the 
illef^al detention of these persons Dr. Mookerjee continued that he could well 
appreciate the difficulties of the Home Minister ; there were many difficulties in 
his way. But if it was that Sir Nazimuddin had no sav in this illegal detention, 
he must take the House into full confidence. As regards the general question of 
release of political prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded, he appreciated that these 
persons were defained at a time when there was a political upheaval in the 
country and in this province. But times had changed. To-day it was essential 
that an atmosphere must be created so that the people unitedly could 

face the terrible catastrophe that was on them. Nobody knew what was going to 
happen the next day, They needed all resources in men and material pooled 

together. Dr. Mookerjee was informed that a representation had come from these 
security prisoners saying that they would unconditionally join in the relief work. 
Asking the Home Minister to increase the allowances granted to the families of 
these security prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee said that he was receiving pathetic letters 
from families. It was the duty of Government to see that the families of these 
persons did not starve. 

Mr. Abdur Rahaman Siddiqi, attacking Dr. Mookerjee, inquired whv he 
accepted office when Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was arrested. Dr. Mookerjee and his 
other colleagues practically walked over the dead body of Mr. Sarat Chandra 

Bose. 

Dr. Mookerjee : He was arrested before we were Ministers. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Rasu: With Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose’s blessing 

and support. 

Mr. Siddiqi : If they have any conscience, any sense of honesty, they should 
never show their faces in this House. This kind of double playing is really 
disgraceful. We are not playing double: you put them into jails, and you are 
now shouting for them. You are unfit to utter one word about it. 

A voice : Nonsense. 

Mr. Siddiqi continued that there were people who were more honest, who 
could get up and say : “I am going to do this.” "Our colleagues in the Assembly 
and other citizens who have lost their liberty are now in safer hands; not in the 
hands of those who sent them to prison, and maintained their existence by licking 
the boots of the Government of India.” 

A voice : You lick the boots. 

Mr. Siddiqi : 1 do not lick the boots of Government, 1 never was a 
Minister. 

A voice ; You lick the boots of lesser men. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu : You lie under the boots. 

Mr. Siddiqi : Will you allow me to continue. There is no man in this 
House who would like to deal with this problem with the levity and insincerity as 
demonstrated by the members Opposite, if Dr. Mookerjee is sincere he will find 
me as one of his important lieutenants. But if the Mussalmans are rascals. . . . 

Dr. Mookerjee : I never said that Mussalmans are rascals. 

Shouts from the Opposition insisting Mr. Siddiqi to withdraw the expression, 
and the noise was so loud that Mr. Siddiqi bad to resume his seat. 

Mr. Speaker : If such a statement has been made by any member in this 
House 1 will take all necessary steps to expunge it. 1 have not heard any mem¬ 
ber of the Opposition using this expression, and, therefore, I think it was quite 
improper for Mr. Siddiqi to introduce matter ^which was never uttered. 

Shouts : Withdraw, withdraw, rang out from the Opposition benches. It wbb 
impossible for Mr. Siddiqi to proceed with his speech. 

Mr. Speaker : I will expunge that expression from the proceedings of this 
House. 

Mr. Siddiqi : This word was not used, but the meaning behind the speeches 
conveyed that. It is within my right, Sir. to say what I like so long as I do not 
break the rules of the House. 

Mr. Speaker : Mr. Siddiqi, will you sit down, please. It was far from my 
intention to stop you from speaking. Yon cannot bring in an expression which 
has not been used in this House. 

Mr. Siddiqi : Certainly, I have got the right to interpret the speeches. 

• You know that nobody in this House used the expression 
that a Mussalroan was a rascal. I say with all the emphasis and dignity I conii 
whole House will say that nobody has uttered an e:(pre8Bion 11^6 
tills. 1 will never tolerate any expression casting reflection pn pny 
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Hindu and Mussalman. “Rascals*’ etc. are expressions which ought not to be 
tolerated in this House. The Speaker added: I am here as the custodian of the 
rights and privileges of the members of this House, and 1 have every right to stop 
interpretation of any speech of any member in that perverse way* 

Mr. Siddiqi : I obey your rulings, Sir, 

At this stage, time being over Mr. Siddiqi took his seat. 

Sir Nazimuddiut Home Minister, said that after the speech of Mr. Abdur 
Rabman Siddiqi he had very little to add. Mr. Siddiqi had so thoroughly exposed 
the speakers in support of the adjournment motion that the Home Minister was sure 
by now that members of this House and the people of the province would realise 
that this adjournment motion was merely a 'political claptrap.* The persons who 
had to-day taken the leading part in the debate were those persons who were res- 
ttonsible for the sending in of the major portion of the present security prisoners 
Into jail* The injured innocence of Mr. J. C. Gupta was certainly a matter of 
surprise. It was his leader who was responsible for the existence of the previous 
Mlni^ry. Might Sir Nazimuddin remind him that his leader and his party gave 
consistent support to the Ministry who sent these people to jails. 

Cries of ‘no* ‘no* from the Opposition benches. 

The Home Minister continued that very conveniently the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, had not taken any part in this debate. Various 
strictures in judgments referred to the action of the Ministry when the present 
leader of the Opposition was in charge, and who was responsible for giving appro¬ 
val and sanction to the procedure which had so roundly been condemn^ by them. 
The Home Minisler maintained that there was no previous record, as far as he 
was aware, where the Ministry deliberately releasea members of the Opposition 
before the commencement of the session of the legislature so that those released 
members might come and attend the meetings. 

A voice: How many you have released, and how many are still in prison f 

The Home Minister continued that the point was that so far as the Federal 
Court judgment was concerned, it referred only to the 8 persons against whom Reg. 
Ill was applied. 

Cries of ‘no* ‘no* from the Opposition benches. 

Sir Nazimuddin : It is no use shouting ‘no* 

Dr. S. Afookerjee : Have you read the judgment at all ? 

Sir Nazimuddin : So far as our legal advisers are concerned they are of the 
opinion that the judgment of the ITederal Court referred to these eight persons 
detained under Reg. Ill ; and even out of these 8 persons, two have alredy been 
released. When we are satisfied that the release can be made without jeopardising 
the safety of the province (cries of oh I oh I from the Opposition benches), we will 
do BO. So far as other security prisoners are concerned, they have got their right 
to move habeus corpus petitions, and we undertake not only to forward but to 
give legal facilities for presentation of these petitions before the Court. 

Dr. N, Sanyal : Will you bear the expenses ? 

Dr. Syamaprasad Afookerjee : That does not depend upon you. 

Sir Nazimuddin continued that no court, either the Federal Court or the High 
Court of Calcutta, had pronounced any opinion as regards the merits of the deten¬ 
tion of these persons, i. e., there was a technical flaw in the procedure laid down 
for the detention* But the question he would like to ask to the members Oppo- 
dte and Dr. Mookerjee was this : Do they realise why these persons are detained 
(Shouts : No) Do they realise to what risk the province would be exposed if these 
persons are released ?—it meant giving asistancc to the enemy who may invade 
our province. 

Mr, /. C. Gupta ; They will fight more bitterly than yourself. 

Sir Nazimuddin : I am surprised that members of the Opposition are taking 
this attitude. There would be no justification for their detention if they would not 
do so. I cannot understand how our members Opposite can say that they (the 
security prisoners) would not do so, when they (Opposition) themselves were 
nsponsible for putting them into the jails. May I ask, if you knew that everyone 
of these security prisoners is innocent, why you put them into the prisons ? 

“8o far as the Congress workers are concerned,*’ 8ir Nazimuddin said, ‘^the 
major portion of them have been released.” (A Voice from the Opposition: It is 
not a net.) ‘ Bo far as members of the subversive organizations are concerned, 
tb^r activities are there* I maintain—and in this 1 take the full reaponsibility 
([ am not one of those who do not toke responsibility). I have had the advantage 
of discussion » not only with the officials of the D. I. Q. and I. B.|. but with some 
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oE the leaderB of the various subversive organizations, and I have gone to a great 
length in trying to convince myself whether there was justification or not for their 
detention. I may state that when we first took office in 1937 there were 2500 
prisoners, and released everyone of them ; and again when we started rearresting 
some of them, it was done with great care, and whatever may be said about the 
procedure, at one time arrests were made until previous approval was taken and the 
cases of the persons discussed. I may state that I have refused to put under arrest 
members of the Jugantar party ; and only when I was in Hazaribagh that the then 
Home Minister agreed to their detention. I maintain that 1 took particular care, 
and whenever any case is brought to my notice I try to go into it. The procedure 
has been declared illegal. And we are taking steps to review all these cases accor¬ 
ding to the procedure which will be approved by the High Court, and whenever 
we will find any person innocent, he will be released. We are trying to expedite 
the release but members of the House must realise that enemy broadcasting from 
Saigon etc. are calling upon these people to try to be active so far as sabotage is 
concerned. They must realise thev are making continuous efforts. There are 
persons here like Mr. Jai Prakash Narain who was in Calcutta a few days ago 
who are trying to organize sabotage. 0 

Voice from^ the Opposition : How do you know ? Why did not you arrest 
Mr, Jai Prakash Narain ? 

Sir Nazimuddin said that information was received after Jai Prakash Narain 
left Calcutta. He could say this that there were persons, and many Congress 
members had agreed with the Home Minister, who were trying to be active for 
subversive work. As an example. Sir Nazimuddin referred to the attacks said to 
have been made on the members of the Communist party, because the Communist 
party wanted to fight the Axis. 

At this stage the time being up. Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat. The 
adjournment motion was then put to the vote, and defeated by 62 to 111 votes. 
The House then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Situation 

17th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Shyama Prosad Hookerjee moved a special motion to¬ 
day stating inter alia that the Ministry had failed to discharge the elementary respon¬ 
sibility of any civilised Government by its failure to save human lives and to 
procure for the people essential commodities for their bare existence. Dr. 
jMookerjee said that since the Assembly last discussed the food situation, it had 
dangerously deteriorated and to day it presented problems of a far-rcaching character. 
The statement of the Civil Supplies Minister was utterly iinHatisfactory. It was 
empty-worded and visionless. Judged by actual results, the food policy of Govern* 
ment had miserably failed. Dr. Mookerjee would not refer to the personal abuses 
heaped upon him and others who were trying to alleviate human sufferings by Mr/ 
Suhrawardy. Such attacks should be treated with the contempt they deserved. 
They were the outcome of masterly Incompetence and impudence. 

To-day Bengal stood face to-face before an unprecedented condition of misery and 
destitution. Reports of suicide, desertion of families and children, of dead bodies 
lying uncared for were pouring in from different parts of Bengal. For days and 
weeks people were allowed to die on the streets of Calcutta and they were refused 
admission ii»to hospitals, although A.R.P. beds were lying vacant. “In Oontal 
jackals and dogs had been freely feeding themselves on dead bodies, and such 
animals were ordered to be shot. The sight of destitute and starving people in 
Calcutta, heart rending as it is, is nothing compared to what is happening iix 
distant towns and villages.” 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said that while the suffering of the poorest classes, 
the landless, homeless and penniless bad been immense, people belonging to the 
middle class families with fixed income or with reduced income barely sufficient in 
ordinary times to keep their body and soul together were to-day under-going a 
tragic process of slow and painful extinction. “I earnestly call upon the Home 
Secretary of the Government of India,” Dr. Mooketjee said, “to visit this province 
and then seek to criticise men on the spot for over-dramatisation of Bengal’s 
woeful tale. After thankfully recalling the sympathy and help which came from all 
parts of India for the distressed in Bengal, Dr. Mookerjee said that his first charge 
against Government was that its policy of procurement from within and without 
had been open to pave objection. “The scheme of purchase of ‘aus’ paddy had 
been another ‘criminal’ blunder placing the rural areas in a state of utter helpless- 
neBB. Proceeding, Dr. Mookerjee Baid that the original quota allotted to this 
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province by the Government of India regarding supplies from outside was reduced 
in July last. Why did the Bengal Ministry agree to such deduction ? They were 
told that the Ministry had no option because the Government of India was 
adamant. Why did not ]y[r. Suhrawardy resigned as a protest ? Sir Jawla Prosad 
Srivastava had stated at a conference that the Bengal Ministry agreed to the 
reduction. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : No. I did not agree. 

Dr. Mookerjee : The Food Member said you agreed. Why did not the 
Ministry resist the reduction and if Bengal was unjustly treated resign rather than 
surrender for the sake of sticking to office ? Proceeding, Dr. Mookerjee demanded 
a clear statement' as regards the stocks that bad come into the province. It 
appeared from the statement of the Punjab Minister that while the people of Bengal 
were starving, the Bengal Government was merrily carrying on a scheme of 
profiteering by selling wheat at a much higher price than that at which it had 
purchased from the Punjab. 

In this connexion Dr. Mookerjee asked Mr. Suhrawardy to lay a statement 
before the House on the following points: (1) Total payments or advances made 
to Ispabanis and its dates and amounts of such payments ; (2) Copy of an agree¬ 
ment between Goverment and Ispabanis ; (b) the dates on which the places fiom 
where, the persons or agents from whom and the prices at which purchases had 
been made by Ispabanis from outside Bengal. Dr. Mookerjee alleged that 
more than crores of rupees from the public revenue had been paid to Ispabanis 
and Bengal had the right to know specially because of the political connection 
between the firm and the Minister whether every pice of this colossal sum was 
properly accounted for. 

Dr. Mookerjee then criticised the promulgation of price control orders without 
arranging for supplies. ‘‘Even to day,’^ Dr. Mookerjee declared, “Rice was being 
purchased by Government agents both at controlled rates and above and the rural 
areas are being steadily and deliberately denuded of stocky." Dr. Mookerjee 
complained that even the Government of India was purchasing sugar at Kb. 50 per 
maund, a price which was higher than the controlled rate. This had driven sugar 
to black market. “We are utterly dissatisfied with the system of distribution-. 
Even if foodgrains arrive from different parts of India, we have no confidence in 
the ability, integrity and honesty of the present Government so as to be able to 
say that a fair and just and equitable distribution will take place,’* Dr. 

Mookerjee said. 

“There can be only one solution to save Bengal.” Dr. Mookerjee said, “and it 
is cent per cent control over supply, prices and distributions, to be carried on by 

an agency, enjoying 100 per cent confidence of the people. This means the trader 

and the public must be called upon to make sacrifice for the common good of all 
and they must have implicit faith in the Government of the day. Corruption and 
jobbery must be ruthlessly suppressed whether among officials, traders or the 
public.” l^ct us make our position abundantly clear, Dr. Mookerjee went on to 
say, “We do not want food to be made the plaything of politics. It is not 

nature’s hand alone that is giving Bengal a death blow. Political maladministrar 
tion lies at the root of the present catastrophe and no lasting solution can come 
until India is economically and politically free. If there had been a truly national 
Government enjoying full power and responsibility at the head of the country and 
the province instead of it being ruled by the iron hand of oppressors and exploiters, 
the food problem of Bengal and India would have been solved without difficulty.^ 
As regards the future they offer a hand of co-operation. Let the policy of 
Government be determined and carried out in a manner which would be acceptable 
to all parties and sections, and they, Dr. Mookerjee remarked, should be prepared 
to do everything possible to save the situation. The supreme need of the hour 
was unity and oneness of mind. 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal ( Congress ) moved the following resolution “This 
Assembly is of opinion that (I) the statement made by the Hon. Minister-in-Cbarge; 
Civil Supplies in the Assembly on the 15th instant in extremely disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, particularly in so far as it does not indicate Government’s immediate 
intention as yet to undertake the maintenance of food supply for the entire populatioik 
specially the rural population and the middle classes, during the emergency and 
in so far as it shows the absence of any comprehensive scheme for th« equitable 
distribution of all available stock of food grains from within or from without tire 
province, with the introduction of necessary rationing scheme for urban area^. 
(II) immediate steps should be taken to isolate the big couenmiug areas like 
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Olktttti ftfld Howrah with their iiidnetrial eoburb as Chittagong, Dacca, Narayao* 
gttWg and big etacaee eampe from the rest of Bengal with a view to maintain the 
Mfftplies in such areaa with the imports from outside and to retain the supplies in 
inral Bengal for local consumption as far as practicable, supplementing the same 
wHb surpluses of the foodgrains from outside Bengal to relieve specially deficit 
areas. (Ill) immediate steps should be taken to prevent the purchase of Aue paddy 
and rice and also the coming Aman by traders from outside, whether Government 
agents or others, at competitive prices, and to prohibit the export of such food- 
grahis to the bigger consuming centres isolated as above. (IV) Immediate steps 
should be taken to reorganise the village food committees set up during the food 
drive and to organise union and village relief committees with adequate represents- 
timi of all progressive parties and organisation and to give effect to a comprehensive 
scheme of relief for all classes determined in consultation with the leaders of public 
opinion.*’ Dr. Sanyal said that from the very begitiuing of the food crisis in the 
province his party insisted on one approach to the question and that was to act 
trnitsdly. 

Maulvi 8yed Badrudduja (Mayor) gave a graphic account of what is taking 
place in Bengal at the present moment. Such tragic scenes of 

human miseries might not produce any impression upon the present 
Government but they bad very rightly produced the deepest impressions 

on the public mind outside. Referring to the ignorance of well-informed 

people outside about the position of Bengal complained of by Mr. Suhrawardy, the 
speaker asked, would Mr. Suhrawardy refresh his own memories and try to re- 
flaember aright that it was his deliberate insistence in season and out of seasons 
that there was no shortage of foodgrains that had been responsible for this 
Impression outside ? It was contended in responsible quarters that owing to 
deliberate bungling, and indifferent handling of the food situatiou and most reck- 
leSH indifference of the present Government to the sufferings of the people that the 
•ituaiion had gone beyond control. It was not for nothing therefore that a Food 
Commissioner had suddenly been appointed to exercise control and supervision of the 
food situation in the province. It gave them a seuse of relief that under the 
regime of the new Governor a healthy tone bad been introduced into the adminis- 
Mtion of Bengal. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) said that if the situation was analysed 
it would be found that the steps taken by the Ministry were absolutely unsatis¬ 
factory. Let them, therefore, sit together and find out the way to solve the 
difficulty. If it was not solved at least one crore Bengalees would die. As it was 
difficult to move in Calcutta streets so was the case with the district towns. On 
Snndey last while he was in the district town of Comilla he found a corpse of a 
eiiild near the house of the richest man of the locality. Having noticed such 
corpses here and there their soft feelings were becoming gradually dull. But could 
they imagine in normal time a full-grown child dying because he could not secure 
food for sustenance? It appeared to him that their hearts were being steeled. 
Why the situation bad become what it was now ? There was no doubt bungling 
but there was corruption and greed too. It was impossible to check this corrup¬ 
tion to their utter shame. This greed was no longer restricted among the traders 
end shopkeepers but to their misfortune it was to be noticed among the rich 
ifgrlculturists too. lltey should unitedly appeal to these people who were their own 
people to give rice in order to feed the poorer people. There were again the red- 
tapism and the bureaucratic indifference and if there was the European officer he 
was drawing the conclusion that the people would have suffered more terribly if 
threre was enemy invasion. There was thus on one side callousness and indifference 
and on the other greed and this could be fought only if there was united effort made 

and he appealed to the Ministry to make that possible in the face of death and 

starvation. If they could not do (hat, if they could not solve the problem or save 
hmhan lives and stop the bribery and corruption then the only honourable course 
left open to tbetn was to resign. 

Mr. Natendra Nath Da$ ( Hindu Mahasabba) said that iu the town of Barisal 
otily the other day a dog devoured a corpse. If that was possible in a town like 
Barisal, the district capital of the granary of Bengal, everybody could realise what 
was taking place in the interior. The speaker went to the Sub-division of Bhola, 

the most distressed spot of the district. There in the year of 194S in the open 

markets children and infants were being sold, (Voice from the Ministerialist party : 
who ate purchasing them ?) 

Mt, Dos ; Khan Bahadur Abdnl Waheb Khan, the Ohaiman of the distiiol 
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Board of Barisal would be able to tell you that it was the rich agriculturists who 
were purchasing them. 

Proceeding Mr. Das said that the picture which he saw in the interior of Barisat 
tallied faithfully the picture given in the Ananda Math by Bankim Chandra 
Ohatterjee, The greed and corruption had combined to strangle into death the poor. 
He gave an instance where the issuing of ration cards from 1000 had been reduced 
to 200 at the instance of the Government officers who were however careful in 
incorporating into this 200 cards the names of their own servants and menials and 
thereby elbowing out the helpless and starved people of the locality. He also 
thought that the scale of five chatak of food as schedule by the Government could 
not sustain the starved fur long. 

Mr. A. M, L. Rahman gav > a graphic description of the tragic situation now 
obtaining in Nilphamari whc e he himself went and saw the miseries of the 
people with his own eyes. The subdivisional town was littered with the dead and 
the (1. ing and if no succour wa-i immediately despatched the whole area would be 
affecti d so much that it wo ild be difficult to save the people. He also saw the 
hospital where the arrangementn for giving m dical aid wan poor and something 
must be done in this rsspect if ihe people were to be saved. 

Maulvi Abul Hashim (Moslem league) said that though he had minor 
differeiice with the Ministry, he did not think he had much to say against the 
gener d policy they had adopted for the soluti >n of the food problem. The present 
Ministry, he said, had however signally failed in executing their food policy. 
Mr. Buhrawardy had become so busy that ho had become absolutely immobile. 
Mr. Biilirawardy was an intelligent person, a man with vibion and foresight, but 
skill he lacked in generosity of heart. 'Fhere was the flood in Burdwan, but 
Mr. Buhrawardy did not move out of Calcutta. The execution of the policy Imd 
been left, the speaker complained, in the hands of probationer Bub-Deputy 
Magistrates and junior officers. The Disirict Magistrate or the Bub-Divisio lal 
Officer did not come or had no interest ab)ut the fulfilment of promises made by 
the Hon. Minister. Everyone w is sitting tight and the execution of the policy left 
to take care of itself. Government had not been able to open free kitchens, but 
non-official organizations had already opened a free kitchen. *T beg of you, 
Mr. Buhrawardy, that you should move out of Calcutta, mix with the 
masses and see that Executives carried out the policy laid down by you.** 

Mr. D. N, Sen said that the speech of Mr. Buhrawardy contained much 
smoke but little fire. There was much thunder against hoarders, stockists and 
traders. He promised Bengal with a number of promises for the present and the 
future, just as he had done in the past. Meanwhile, the piteous wailings of the 
hungry millions were rending the Bengal’s sky and men, women and children 
were dying of starvation in thousands. Mr. Ben said that any scheme of rationing 
that might be embarked upon by Government should operate tlirough normal 
trade Manuels. Government should also set up an Advisory Committee of non^ 
officials and representatives of trade to act as a liaison between Government, trade 
and the pubic. The House at this stage adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18th. SEPTEMBER **Oall it famine or call it whatever you'like, the economla 
situation in Bengal to-day had no ‘precedence* in history,** observed Mr. T. C, 
Goswami, Finance Minister, replying to the debate on the budget estimate# of the 
Government of Bengal for 1943-44 in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Goswami 
thought ^at the Government of India should take responsibility in a very much 
larger measure for the expenditure that the Bengal Government had been forced 
to incur owing to conditions arising out of the war. Referring to the question 
of the release of political prisoners, the Finance Minster said that the pace of 
release, instead of being accelerated, had somewhat slowed down. There were 
several causes, but he hoped that in the next few months it would be possibie 
for the Government to release many more prisoners. In this connection, he re^ 
gretted their inability to do anything in the ease of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ who 
was under detention. 

^ Participating in the debate, Mr. A, R, Siddiqi { Ministerialist Party ). urged 
that the United Nation must accept the question of relieving the distress of Bengal 
as a major responsibility of the war. 

Speaking on behalf of the European Group. Mr. D. JR. Gladding remarked 
that the Bengal Government had a strong case for real finanoial aieistanoe from 
the Centre and not merely lor loans. 
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Mr, Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal ( Bose Group in opposition ) alleged corrup¬ 
tion in the execution of the food policy of Government and remarked that there 
could be no improvement in the situation unless this was remedied. Speaking 
about the release of political prisoners, he said that the present Government made 
a good beginning, but he failed to understand why the case of release had been 
slowed down. He held the view that there would be no adverse effect on the 
safety of the province or on the Government if all political prisoners were 
released. 'I'he Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand for Declaration of Famine in Bengal 

20th. SEPTEMBER:—Phe Assembly, by 69 to 115 votes, rejected the cut motion 
of Eai Harendra Nath Chnudhury of Bose group who wanted to raise a dis¬ 
cussion about the failure of Government to declare famine in Bengal and organise 
relief in accordance with the provisions of the Famine Code, The Hon. Mr. T. AT. 
Mukerjee stated that even without declaring famine, Government were adopting 
measures according to provisions laid down in the Code. This statement of Mr. 
Mukerjee evoked sharp protests from the Opposition, coiisisting of the Congress, 
Bose group, Nationalist and the Krishak Praja parties. Tlie motion was then put 
to vote and lost. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury said that he did not think that Government 
had a clear realisation of the situation ; hundreds and thousands were dying. The 
provision for expenditure under this head was so meagre that it could not even 
touch the fringe of the problem. Government had stated that 2200 kitchens had 
been opened and about 500 people were being daily fed from each of the kitchens. 
In the last session of the Assembly in July, the Opposition pressed the point that 
Government should declare famine in Bengal and take the full responsibility 
of feeding the entire population. That suggestion was turned down by Govern¬ 
ment, and no action was taken with the result that a very large number of deaths 
had occurred and more were on the verge of exliaustion. Continuing, Rai Harendra 
Nath Ohaudhnry said that only by the middle of August instructions with regard to 
relief measures were issued to all local officers by the Revenue Secretary. No 
mention was made in those instructions either of how to open kitchens or distri¬ 
bution of relief according to the famine code. On the other hand, it was em¬ 
phasized that stress was laid by Government on the necessity of giving “absolute 
minimum” relief. Mr. Suhrawardy the order day stated that half-hearted measures 
would meet the most distressing situation in Bengal : Government must give relief 
in the fullest possible measure, otherwise it would mean death and starvation for 
many. What was the position ? In Calcutta alone up to the 15th of September, 
1943, at least 300 persons had died of starvation. 

Mr. Suhrawardy :—They all came from mofussil. 

Mr. Rai C/iawc/AwriThat may be ; but the figures were gradually go¬ 
ing up. If action was taken by Government from the very beginning according to 
the instructions laid down in the Famine Code, so many deaths would not have 
occurred. Government, he said, was guilty of gross neglect of duty towards 
the people and was responsible for the deaths of these people. It was due to the 
failure of relief measures organized by Government that so many deaths had 
taken place. In the face of this terrible condition prevailing all over Bengal, Mr, Rai 
Chaudhuri asked his fellow legislators to support his cut motion, or take upon 
themselves the responsibility of the deaths of so many persons if they opposed it. 

Mr. c7. W, R, Steven moved a cut motion to raise a discussion about the necessity 
for proper central co-ordination and direction of relief measures. Mr. Steven said 
that there must be central direction of relief measurs and there must be a 
uniform policy. There had been magnificent non-official and official efforts to 
relieve distress in this province, but they had been often of haphazard and piecemeal 
character and unrelated to each other. He suggested that the recently appointed 
Joint Secretary to the Revenue Department should be director of relief measures, 
an executive touring officer, not a secretariat official who would sit in 
Writers’ Buildings, He should have a touring staff of supervisors, who 
would co-ordinate and supervise relief efforts throughout the province. Continu¬ 
ing Mr. Steven emphasised the need for a uniform policy as regards the 
form of relief measurers. What was happening now was that in one area grain 
doles were being handed out and in an adjoining area there were gruel kitchens. The 
result was that the kitchens were not a success as the villagers preferred the doles. 
There wasi no doubt that owing to the scarcity of supplies the method of gruel kitchens 
must be generally adopted and it was, theretore, important that there should be 9 
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uniform policy of opening gruel kitchens in preference to giving grain or cash 
doles. Proceeding the speaker dwelt on the need for clear and definite instructions 
to local officers. “In our opinion the printed instructions dated August 30th 
issued to all district officers by the Revenue Department are an example of what 
instructions should not be,” he remarked. “We are dealing with conditions of 
acute food shortage”, Mr. Steven went on to say”, and instructions should be 
designed to ineet these emergency conditions. What are we to think of instructions 
when ask union relief committees as their first and most important duty to their 
degree of distress.” In the opinion of the European group it was the job of all 
local officers to prevent starvation in their areas. All local officers should be relief 
officers and for that purpose should have necessary power in their respective 
jurisdiction : It was the job of the local officers to know the position in their 
respective areas to estimate requirements over and above local resources, and to 
apply for assistance if local resources were not sufficient to prevent starvation. 
Unless relief committees should certainly be formed and should be used for 
assisting in collecting local resources, for providing volunteers for running gruel 
kitchens etc., and for exposing hoarders and price control offenders, Concluding, 
Mr. Steven referred to the Central Relief Fund the opening of which was 
announced by Mr. Suhrawardy. An appeal was issued by the Chief Minister for 
contributions to this fund, but they were still in the “dark’ ’ as to how to be 
administered. They were given to understand that a representative committee 
was to be set up. But they would like to know why this committee had not 
yet been formed and what were the intentions of Government with regard to the 
administration of this fund and in particular with regard to the allocation of 
contributions to it. “In fact”, Mr. Steven emphasised, “substantial contributions 
to the Central Relief Fund are being held up owing to uncertainty with regard to 
its administrations. We would urge that Government should make an immediate 
declaration of their intention with regard to this fund.” 

Khan Bahadur A. M, L, Rahman moved a cut motion to discuss about the 
inadequacy of relief in distressed areas. He said that in spite of all the solemn 
assurances of Government that relief was being given, the fact remained that people 
were dying in thousands all over Bengal. He referred particularly to the serious condi¬ 
tion prevailing in Nilphamari and said that he had a telegram from the president 
of a very important relief organisation that there was total scarcity of rice in this 
sub-division since 11th, of this month. Public organisations stood helpless before 
a bewailing suffering humanity. In spite of their best intention, in spite of money 
at their disposal they could not obtain foodgrains to save the dying and the desti¬ 
tute. Endless conferences, deputations and meetings had not succeeded in expedit¬ 
ing despatch of foodgrains. It was agreed on all hands that the situation was 
desperate and required a drastic remedy. They had been told of the thousands of 
tons of food grains coming in Bengal; they read every day of the magnificent 
efforts of the sister provinces to send succour to this unfortunate land of theirs, 
but where were they and why were they not being rushed ? If there was a railway 
accident, a relief train was rushed at moment’s notice and was it not a cruel irony 
of fate that a few wagons were not available now to send relief to places where 
people had died and were still dying in hundreds, if not in thousands ? What was 
there to prevent Government from sending foodgrains by road either in carts or in 
lorries and in river districts by boats, if necessary ? 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee said that suggestions 
made by the last speaker would receive the immediate consideration of the 
Government. As regards the cut motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury that 
the Government should declare famine in Bengal, Mr. Mukherjee said that according 
to the Famine Code and Famine Manual, Government bad to arrange for the 
sale of foodgrains at subsidised rate which the Government were already doing. 
The Famine Code also laid down that for the distribution of clothes etc. in the 
worst affected areas Government should take recourse to Charitable Funds. 

Mr, J. C. Gupta ; What has the Famine Code to do with the Charitable 
Fund ? 

Mr. Mukherjee : I am placing before the House the implication underlying 
the declaration of famine by the Government. Proceeding, Mr. Mukheriee said that 
the Code said that the supply of diet to patients had got to be made from the 
public funds. But the Government were already arranging that out of the 

E rovincial revenue in some of the worst affected areas. He added that Government 
ad also made arrangements for the purchase of cattle etc., from the provincial 
revenue although the Famine code contemplated that that had to be done from 

20 
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the Charitable Fund. Replying to the criticiBms that stocks of rice seized and 
hoarded by the Government were not released for public use, Mr. Mukherjee said 
that a good portion of that rice had been used for giving relief to the famine 
affected area in Bankura. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) : We have received letters from our 
constituencies that rice was not available and that people were dying. 

Mr. Speaker : Will you please resume your seat and allow the Hon. 
Minister to conclude his speech. 

Mr. Mukherjee : People do not make a distinction between relief and food 
supply although just at the present moment the two are interlinked, At the 
present moment we are discussing about the relief work anJ not food supply is 
primarily the concern of the Civil Supplies Department. 

(Cries from the Opposition Benches : “Tt is ail nonsense”.) 

Mr. Atul Sen : Sir, we mean no disrespect to you, but we do not like to 
hear “this nonsense”. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das : He is maMng a false statement. 

The Ministerialist Benches took exception to this and there were shouts and 
counter-shoutings. 

The Speaker : You may not be satisfied with what the Hon. Minister is 
saying but that does not give you the right to create any disturb ance in the House. 
The Speaker added that it appeared to him that the House, at least the 
Opposition, were not in a mood to listen to the Hon. Minister at this late hour. 
He was giving certain figures and it appeared to him that the statement that the 
Minister was going to make might be of use to the House. But as the House 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain the House longer during 
this month of Ramzan. He would therefore put the motions to vote and would 
ask the Hon. Minister to conclude his speech in a few minutes* time. 

The cut motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury was then put to vote and 
lost, 69 voting for it and 115 against 

The original demand of Rs. 8.52,00,000 for expenditure under the head—famine 
put by the Minister was then carried by the House. Earlier, the House passed the 
demands for grant of Rs. 51.90,000 for expenditure under the head—Medical and 
Rs. 39,23,000 for expenditure under the head—Public Health. All the cut motions 
were lost without any division. The House was then adjourned. 

Dibappeaeance op Rice from Markets 

21gt. SEPTEMBER At the outset of the day*8 proceedings, Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Roy, leader of the Congress Party, demanded a statement from Government 
on the “complete disappearance of rice from the markets, particularly in the rural 
areas.” He remarked that without an assurance from the Minister in charge that 
rice would be made available in the markets, the whole proceedings of the legislature 
became a farce. He said that with the leave of the House he wanted to draw the 
attention of the House, particularly the attention of Government to the terrible 
situation which had arisen in the province especially in the rural areas because of 
the complete disappearance of rice from the market. ‘T do not want to raise 
controversial issues as to the reasons of this disappearance of rice and other food 
grains. I suppose it will be universally admitted that the situation is terrible 
because of this disappearance. I have received numerous telegrams, and I am 
sure members of this House have also received such telegrams that the 
situation is desperate. I would request the Hon’ble Chief Minister 
and I am sorry that the Hon. Minister for Civil Supplies is absent (he 
has been very seldom present in the House during this session)—to make a 
statement on behalf of Government on this situation. I want to know what steps 
Government have taken to ensure supply of rice and other foodgrains in tne 
market; if no steps have been taken the reason why ; and if steps have been taken 
why then rice is unavailable in the markets. “I am not sure”, Mr. Roy went on 
to say, “if Government would be able to make a statement to-day. It may be 
made to-morrow (Wednesday). I feel, and I am sure every member of this House 
will support me, that Government should give us an assurance that rice and other 
foodgrains will be made available to the people. In the absence of such an 
assurance and also in view of the fact that deaths from starvation are on the 
increase the whole proceedings of this House become unreal. I ^o not mean any 

reflection on the House, but the whole thing seems to be a farce.(A voice 

from the Opposition : Mockery.) 

Dr* Nalinakaha Sanyal ; Give us food or get out. 
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Mr. Roy having resumed his seat, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee rose to draw 
the attention of Government to certain points in this regard. Dr. Mookerjee said 
he wanted to draw the attention of Government to the following facts : 

“I have received during the last three days telegrams from the following 
places: Pirozepur, Hossainpur, Brahmanbaria, Madarlpur, Barisal, Khulna, 
Narsindi, Narail, Nilphamari, Manickgunge, Chandpur and Ghatal and other 
places reporting that no rice is available and there is terrible suffering. These 
telegrams are from non-oflicial persons and organizations. We have approached 
the district magistrates and sub-divisional officers during the last few days 
Inquiring whether relief work should be started within their respective jurisdiction. 

Dr. Mookerjee said he had received replies from the district and sub-divisional 
officers who had stated that “relief” was necessary, non-official efforts would be 
gratefully appreciated but no foodgrains are available locally. 

Treatment of Security Prisoners 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin then moved that a sum of Rs. 56,74,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head “28-Jail8 and Convict Settlements.” 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (Congress) moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
about “the general policy of Government in the matter of administration of Jail 
and Convict Settlements, the failure of Government to deal with the jail officers 
even in cases when the attention of Government is drawn to their vagaries: 
treatment of ordinary prisoners as well as of security prisoners in jails ; and the 
family allowances of the security prisoners.” Mr. Chatterjee alleged that the 
present European jailor of a particular Jail was a man who was not conversant 
with the jail codes. The Jail authorities could not provide a security prisoner with 
shirts and clothes and thus permitted to use his own clothes but the jailor 
assaulted him because he happened to put on ganjis. Mr. Chatterjee also alleged 
that without any reason and without giving a warning a warder assaulted sleeping 
security prisoners in the jail. After the incident, however, the jail authorities 
expressed their regret and apologised to the security prisoners. He knew that the 
Ministry had no power to introduce any revolutionary reforms, but he only placed 
these matters before them if they could do anything. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee drew the attention of the Home Minister to 
the unsatisfactory nature of arrangements for rendering medical treatment to 
prisoners. Dr. Mookerjee also complained about “assaults” on prisoners. Dr. 
Mookerjee then strongly pleaded for increasing the family allowances of security 
prisoners and asked the Home Minister to issue an “ad hoc” order increasing 
the allowances. 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Sir Nazimuddin said that he did not want to take 
much time In answering to Dr. Mookerjee because with due respect to the speaker he 
held that he did not consider what Dr. Mookerjee had stated was relevant. He would 
however make it clear that the policy of the Government was to release all whom 
Dr. Mookerjee had put in jail, people put into jail not only by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
alone but by Dr. Mookerjee as well. (There was interruption from the Opposition 
benches). Referring to the case of assault alleged by Mr. Haripada Chatterjee, Sir 
Nazimuddin said that the speaker had himself told the House that those cases 
were amicably settled and that was the reason why they were not brought to the 
notice of the authorities. 

Replying to the policy of granting allowance, Sir Nazimuddin said that the 
policy had been very clearly enunciated and those who came within that policy 

received allowances. Even if there was such a security prisoner who never 

contributed to the maintenance of his family and yet the family was in a desperate 
condition, in certain conditions the Government were paying the allowances. 
Government’s responsibility to the family was to the same extent the prisoner 

was responsible to his family. If there was any delay in giving effect to that 
policy it was because of the previous regime. The arrears accumulated had been 
cleared and he hoped there would be no more delay on the point. As far as the 
question of delay in despatching letters to the security prisoners were concerned 
he had been told by the I. B. department that arrangements had already been 
made to reduce 15 to two to three days. 

Undoubtedly there were rigoura of jail life which was never meant to be 

pleasant but members should realise that they were passing through a crisis. The 
total number of prisoners inside the jail were 50 p. c. more than the accommoda¬ 
tion available. Were the members of the House willing that dangeroua elements 
to the society such as dacoits, burglars etc., to be set free ? He agreed with the 
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members that the conditions in jails were worse than what they were formerly. 
Unfortunately they were not in a position to find a solution of the problem. Simi¬ 
larly they did not like the conditions prevailing in hospitals. 

In jails they had got to maintain discipline but by that he did not mean 
oppression and assault. He was prepared when the food situation would ease to 
seek the assistance of members who were interested in that question to discuss with 
him about steps to be taken to effect jail reforms to make it possible for the jail 
life to be more humane. 

All the cut motions were then put to vote and lost. The cut motion of Mr. 
Haripada Chatterjee was put to vote and lost 66 voting for it, 113 voting against. 

Minister’s Statement on Food Situation 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—When the House met to-day, Mr. Suhrawardy read out 
a written statement, and left the Chamber almost immediately after. The Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Fazlul Huq, wanted an opportunity to make a statement 
or put questions to the Minister concerned since he considered the statement of Mr. 
Suhrawardy to be “outrageously false”. Mr. Huq also took exception to the fact 
that immediately after reading out the statement Mr. Suhrawardy “turned his 
back on the House and went out.” 

The Speaker, Mr. Syed Nausher Alt, found it difficult to allow Mr. Huq to 
make a statement before the budget discussion fixed for the day was over. 

Sharp passage-at-arms between the Speaker, Mr. Fazlul Huq and other mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition followed. Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, Leader of the Congress 
Party, declared that it was a “shameless mockery to continue with the budget 
discussion when people are dying for want of food ” 

In the midst of noise and shouts Sir Nazimuddin moved his budget demand. 
The Speaker held that budget discussion should have precedence over everything, 
and after a prolonged discussion, the Opposition walked out of the Chamber. 

Mr. //. S. Suhrawardy, in course of his statement, dealt with problems rela¬ 
ting to “greater Calcutta” which was a wholly consuming centre. In this city, 
rice and other foodgrains were still being distributed to more than 2 million people 
through the industrial organizations, the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal employees’ shops, the public utility companies, the railways, the Ordnance 
factories, the A, R. P. organizations and a number of roiscellaneous departments 
and organizations. About a lakh and 80 thousand maunds of rice per month were 
distributed through Government controlled shops and centres, i. e., an average of 
6.000 maunds a day. Food could be obtained in hotels, restaurants, and eating 
houses, so that no one who had some money need starve. Atta was being sold 
through Government controlled shops, through shops under the immediate control 
of mills and through the industrial organizations—altogether 3,60,000 maunds in 
the last month. A large number of relief kitchens and cheap canteens were in 
operation in Calcutta and some organizations were even distributing rice free 
amongst the middle-class people. 

To cater for the residue of the people who did not fall among any of the 
above categories, Government were taking steps to put more rice, atta and baira 
on the markets. Mr. Suhrawardy could state that there was no dearth of dal 
and kalai. The other day, the Minister continued, he went to Jagu Babu’s bazar and 
made enquiries and found that arrangements had been made to supply 100 shops 
with 4 maunds of rice per day per shop and similar arrangements had been made 
in some other markets. 

'Jhe position, he added, was definitely improving, more and more stocks were 
being placed by Govt, at the disposal of dealers who were prepared to play the 
game. The wheat supplies from other parts of India had been satisfactory, and 
it was the first time in the existence of the Ministry that they had substantial 
stocks which Government would place on the market.' “There are plenty of otW 
foodgrains, like dal and kalai in the market which are also food. We are also 
placing considerable amount of bajra. I could flood the market of Calcutta with 
bajra,’’ Mr. buhrawardy said,” and that we do not want chaukis to have sufficient 
bajra in their possession to adulterate the pure wheat products.” 

“The railways have been instructed not to allow consigners to take their goods 
away from their sheds without the permission of the Civil Supplies Department. 
Everyday they send us an account of the arrivals and for the time being we have 
decided to take all rice and “arhar” dal and mustard seeds consigned to Calcutta 
in the name of private persons so as to secure equitable distribution.” 

“Frankly, Sir,” Mr. Suhrawardy declared, “the steps which are in operation, 
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and the steps which we are taking and are about to take in course of a day or 

two will make the situation satisfactory, and there will be no outcry of lacK of 

foodgrains in Calcutta, except for political reason. But there is one thing that 
I should like to be well known that the distribution from the shops will not be on 
a wholesale scale. A person wanting a maund of rice all at once will find it 
difficult to secure it.” As regards mofftisil, District Magistrates and Bub-divisional 
Officers had been instructed to get foodgrains from whatever sources they could. 

Voices from the Opposition: From where? From the sky. Will they 
manufacture rice, or get it from the air ? 

Mr. Buhrawardy continued that it was to be clearly understood that there 

was no going back on the price control orders and they would be maintained and 

severer measures would be taken to enforce them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Buhrawardy said : “The amount of rice we have been 
allotted is very meagre compared to our requirements. Wheat and wheat products 
and bajra are being sent in larger and larger quantities. We must get accustomed 
to eating those substitute foods, and we shall not be able to satisfy any person 
who may claim that he must have his customary undiluted rice diet and in the 
quantities in which he used to get it. 

Immediately, after Mr. Buhrawardy had read out his statement, he left the 
chamber. Just at that moment Mr. S. N. Biswas wanted to know from the Bpeaker 
if he could put a question to the Minister. 

The Speaker replied that he could not allow any discussion on the subject. 
The matter before the House was the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said : I claim as a right of the Leader of the Opposition 
to place the point of view of the Opposition on the outrageously false statement 
made by the Minister. 

Mr. Speaker : I have already said that this was not the opportune! moment. 
Yesterday there was a demand for a statement and that demand has been fulfilled 
and tlie matter ends with that. There is before the House to-day a most important 
matter, namely, the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq replied that he realised the point stressed by the Speaker. 
But at the same time the Bpeaker should also realise that Mr. Huq had a duty 
to himself and to the people of Bengal. 

Mr. Speaker : Who is denying that ? But at the present moment I think 
your duty is to confine yourself to the subject before the House. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu : Are you, Mr. Bpeaker, denying the leader of 
the Opposition his customary right to make a statement ? 

Mr. Speaker', I have not the least desire; it is far from me to deny to the 
Opposition a fair and reasonable opportunity of discussing or even an opportunity 
to the Leader of the Opposition to make a statement. Now it is desirable to re¬ 
member in this connection what had happened. If the Leader of the Opposition 
had been to me yesterday to make this demand, that would have been quite f)roper. 
He did not do it. Still I allowed another leader of the Opposition of another 
group to make that statement and I allowed even another group to make an 
addition to that statement in spite of the opposition of the Hon. Chief Minister. 
The Hon. Minister of Civil Supplies had made a statement. Due to the impor¬ 
tance of the question of food problem, due to the fact that there was a demand 
and also due to the fact that the statement made was about scarcity of rice 
I allowed it. Otherwise, I would not have allowed it. After the Minister of Civil 
Supplies has made his statementi 1 am sorry I cannot allow the Opposition to 
make any further statement. 

Mr. Huq : I do not want to make a long statement. I want to put questions 
to the Minister. 

The Speaker : I know what it means. You will put certain questions about 
the statement in the nature of cross-examination. 

Mr. Huq : I will put to him questions regarding the statement which I do 
not accept as true. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. 

Mr. Huq ; I want to put specific questions. It is not a question “I have done 
this, I have done that and I shall do this”. People are dying in thousands and 
1 want to know if this Government cannot stop what is going on. 

At this stage the Speaker called on Sir Nazimuddin to move the demand that 
stood in his name and Sir Nazimuddin got up when there were loud protests from 
the Opposition benches. 

The Speaker : If appears to me that you are not in proper mood to-day. 
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Mr. Huq : I am sorry to say that we are not. We are in hungry mood, 
we are in eating mood. We want to eat up. 

The Speaker again asked Sir Nazimuddin to move his motion. 

Btr. Sasanka Sanyal : Please do not stand in the way of the statement be¬ 
ing made by the Leader of the Opposition. I have in my pocket here a letter 
written by the secretary of the Muslim League of ray district. People are dying 
tliere and everybody, 1 am sure, is receiving such letters. Considering the gravity 
of the situation the budget discussion is a mockery. Are you going to allow 
Nero to fiddle while Rome is burning. If that is your order we of the Opposition 
will not yield. 

The Speaker asked 8ir Nazimuddin to move his motion when there were 
again interruptions from the Opposition Benches. 

When Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat the Speaker asked Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal to move his out motion. 

Z)r. Sanyal : In the present temper of the House, particularly when the Leader 
of the Opposition wants to make a statement which every one will admit is within 
his right to make, it would be extremely unfair and improper on my part to divert 
the attention of the House to any other matter which is much less important 
to-day in relation to our food problem and I would beg of you to allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to make a full statement on his question which is so desirable. 
If the Hon. Minister in charge has any sense of proportion he should rise to the 
oceasion and agree to the proposal. 

The Speaker : Dr. Saynal, I called upon you to move your amendment and 
you have delivered a sermon. What I want to say is that without minimising 
the extreme importance of the problem, I think you will agree with me that the 
budget demands should be passed to day. If after the budget demands had been 
passed the Leader of the Opposition wants to make a statement I will allow that. 
( Cries from the Opposition : No, no, not after but now ). 

Dr. Sanyal : It is our privilege, we will not waive that. 

The Speaker : Dr. Sanyal, I call upon you to move your motion. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy : May I make a submission. I know—we on this 
side of the House all know—that Government by the foot work of its followers 
can pass this budget. They have got votes on their, sides. But I feel, as I pointed 
out yesterday, that in view of the unsatisfactory character of the statement, it is 
no use our taking part in the debate on the budget grants. As a matter of fact 
if statements, ordinances and promises could have supplied food, then people would 
have died of overfeeding rather than staivation. I and the party which I have 
the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedings of today. It is a shameful 
mockery for us to waste our time in continuing the debate.’^ 

The Speaker : I do not quite understand why this insistence that this state¬ 
ment should come first and then budget. That is buffling me. I have heard a 
whisper that after the budget demands are passed members of the Government 
Party will disappear. That apprehension, I believe, may not be quite correct. I 
will appeal to you to see that this matter is gone through and then there will be 
ample opportunities for the Opposition to m^e a statement. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee said that the Speaker had allowed Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy to make a statement because it had something to do with the excep¬ 
tional circumstance now prevailing; but that statement was considered by the 
Opposition to be “utterly unsatisfactory.^ “The constitutional point that we raise 
is that the Minister having made a statement it is the privilege of the Leader of 
the Opposition to put any questions or to make a statement as he may consider 
necessary. It is not a question of favour that we ask from the House or your¬ 
self. This is a valued right of the Leader of the Opposition. We want the Hon. 
Minister to be here; we demand of him to listen to the {)oint of view of the 
Opposition to be voiced through the Leader of the Opposition and if necessary 
the Minister to come un before the House and make a supplementary statement. 
There may be some technical difliculties but the situation in the province to day 
is so very serious that we feel that we should not add to the present atmosphere 
of unreality by continuing the budget discussion on the general administration ; 
we should have replies from Government giviig an assurance with regard to sup¬ 
plies and distribution of food grains particularly to the dying millions of Bengal 
who are not in this fortunate city of Calcutta. 

The Speaker i It is better that I should abdicate my position^ and go out of 
tlw oflBice altogether rather than to allow such disorderly conduct in the House. 

(Hear, hair from the European Benches). 1 would insist on evei^ member of 
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this House to help me in maintaining the order of the House, It may be that 

my ruling is absolutely wrong. It may ba that I have not given proper facilities 
to the Opposition which they under the rules or by conventions, are entitled to. 
But 1 think that if any democratic institution is to function I am entitled to 
the support and co-operation of every honourable member of the House (Hear, 
hear from the European Beaches) as otherwise it will be simply impossible to 
carry on the administration. It has been said that my conduct is schooUmasterly. 
Well, I have been In this House for a ? retty long time, and I know that some¬ 
times the conduct of the Speaker hua got to be schoolmasterly. If there are 
boys and students, if there are pupils like honourable members who behave like 
naughty boys I have got to be schoolm isterly. It is far from me to be harsh 
to any member. I know the dignity of the members of the House and my dig¬ 
nity is the dignity of the House. If the members of the House are forgetful of 

that position, I think it is better for the Speaker to leave the Chair. I want to 

know if the Opposition is prepared to support me in this FTouse. 

Mr. A, K, Fazlul Haq : I am extremely sorry to find that you have lost 
your temper. You are one of those men about whom I have the highest regard 
and whom nothing can ruffle his temper. Now you have said your dignity is our 
dignity. Your dignity is the dignity of the House but permit me to point out 
that my dignity is the dignity of the people of Bengal ( Applauses from the 
Opposition Benches ). 

“I ask you not in a sprit of temper, to bring back to your mind the scene 
that was enacted by Hon. Mr. Suhrawardy. He made a statement good, bad or 
indifferent that is a different matter. But immediately after he made the statement, 
he put something into his mouth, turned his back and went out. I consider that 
to be an act of discourtesy to the House and to the Opposition and we took it 
very much to our hearts that such a thing could happen. You realise that it is 
not a question of the budget demands. I may tell you that wo look upon this 
budget as the most dishonest budget. We do not care two brass buttons whether 
this nndget is passed or not. The Budget will be passed. People will die in millions but 
this House will pass the budget. It is not a parliamentary procedure but a colo¬ 
ssal humbug. We have nothing to do with it We are most anxious about the 
food problem. There is the District Magistrate sitting in the gallery. Let him 
come out and say whether he is getting foodgrains for the people. It is not a 
question of passing the budget. If you would Inve allowed us to speak, we would 
have economised time and after having concentrated on one or two motions we 
would have passed the budget without division. Even now we are willing to pass 
the budget without division if the Government give us an undertaking that it 
would procure and give food to the starving millions of Bengal (Hear. Hear from 
the Opposition benches). Mere words and mere promises would not do. The Minis¬ 
ter had said that the District Magistrates have been given instructions to unearth the 
foodgrains and I find that the District Magistrate of a very important district sitting 
in the gallery, let him say if he can really find food, let him come out and make 
a statement. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. It is not in order to refer to the gallery. 

Mr. Huq : So far as we are concerned we submit that we do not want to take 
any part in this discussion of the budget. 

The Opposition members then withdrew from the House led by Mr. Huq. 

The House was then adjourned for 20 minutes, and when the House re¬ 
assembled the Speaker regretted the absence of the Opposition and after calling 
out the members in whose names the cut motions stood which were not moved, put 
the original demand of Sir Nazimuddin that a sura of Rs. 1,30.83,000 be graqted 
for expenditure under the head—General Administration, The House sanctioned the 
demand, and passed the grant. 

Food Crisis—Charges Against Ibpahanis 

18rd. SEPTEMBER Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal moved a cut motion to-day and 
spoke on the ^impropriety and abuses in the appointment of Messrs. M. M. Ispahani 
Ltd. as the sole Agent of the Bengal Government for the purchase of foodgrains for 
some time and the payment of large sums of money to that firm without proper 
scrutiny of their purchases and deliveries and the prices.’* Dr. Sanyal said toat 
he had no quarrels with the Ispahanis. He alleged that at the time when Ispa- 
hanis were appointed the purchasing agent, no contract was made, and an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up only a week ago. In the absence of any agreement, croree 
of rupee were given to the firm by violating the canons of public financea, and 
the total amount of such advances was nearly 5 orores. Dr. Sanyal could diacover 
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that less than 3 crores worth of foodgraina had been delivered to the Government 
agents.—Messrs. Mirza Ali Akbar. About 2 crores worth of rice was purchased 
in Bengal itself and only 3 crores worth of foodgrains from other provinces. It is 
not understood why the Bengal Government allowed the prices of rice to be forced 
up by such purchases. When prices had a tendency to go down Ispahanis pur¬ 
chased rice at any price and thus again forced it up. Dr. Sanyal had reports from 
a responsible officer of Government who went to Bihar to facilitate the transport 
of rice purchased by the Ispahanis that he discovered that the Ispahanis were sell¬ 
ing rice to the Bengal Government at a price much higher than their cost price. 
Certain steps were taken by the C. P. Government because the merchants there 
alleged that huge profits were being made by purchasing the rice at a lower price 
from them and selling the rice at higher price in Bengal. Dr Sanyal also alleged 
that during the last food drive the godowns of a certain agent were left out of 
inspection by ordinary officers, and special officers were appointed to take the 
stocks. Even then one of the special officers who conducted the stock taking complained 
that the stock were much larger than what were declared by Mirza Ali Akbar. Dr. 
Sanyal added that that officer was an I. C. 8. officer who brought the matter to the 
notice of the police and the later sealed the godowns. Then again peremptory orders 
were issued under instruction from “H. M.” prohibiting the stock taking by that 
officer, 

Mr. Suhrawardy : I know nothing about it. 

Mr, Abdul Rahman Siddiqi replied that the allegations against the Ispahanis 
were baseless, and malicious, and contradicted every piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Sanyal. Mr. Siddiqi said that it was because the Ispahanis were Moslems that 
such allegations had been made. Every other provincial Government had 
appointed sole agents, and they were a commercial firm of great repute and there 
was no necessity for them to make money in the way complained about. Mr. 
Siddiqi also pointed out that the agents of Ispahanis were not singled out by the 
0. P. Government for stopping export of rice purchased on behalf of their respec¬ 
tive Governments, but all other agents were also served with similar orders. 

Dr. Santosh Kumar Basu said that he was speaking in the debate because it had 
been said over and over again that the old Ministry were responsible for the present 
situation. But they would find that there was a trio in the politics of Bengal: they 
were Suhrawardy, Ispahani and Siddiqi. Suhrawardy and Ispahani had been always 
in the forefront and Siddiai forming the tailhead. Mr. Basu said that he would 
like to state the reasons why he did not resign previously. It was his (Mr. 
Basu's) party which asked him not to resign. Mr. Barada Prasanna Pain, who 
was now adorning the Treasury Bench, wrote to Mr. Basu from Behrampore on 

28th November, 1942, to the following effect: Bengal will never forgive you if 

you resign now. Bengal will never forgive you if you come out and hand her 
over to the Suhrawardy gang.” People, Mr. Basu added, might change their opinion 
when they joined the ranks of ‘‘gangsters” themselves. 

Dr. Shymaprasad Mukherjee said that charges against the firm had been 
openly made and there should be an enquiry into it. The other day he enquired 
of the Ministry to give certain informations and although five days has passed 
those informations were still not before the House. For the reputation of the 
Government and also of the firm there should be an open enquiry by a tribunal 
which might command the confidence of the people of the province. They had 
received reports from all parts of Bengal, from Hindus and Muslims, stating that 
their families were starving and no rice was available. The question of questions 
was how could the Price Contol Order be promulgated without making adequate 
and* proper arrangements for supply. That was the specific charge against the 
Government of Bengal. For this alone the Government of Bengal had forfeited 
the confidence of the people. Proceeding, Dr. Mukherjee enquired of what was 
going to be done in respect of the Aman crop (voice: Agents were already making 
advances). If the Government had no scheme of organisation before December, 
If they were not going to set up an organisation now, then the whole of the 
province would be thrown to really bottomless pit. 

Mr. L. G. Kennedy said that the painful history of food control in Bengal 
was the story of a handful of men struggling hopelessly with an immense problem. 
It might be said truthfully that food control had been toyed with and not tackled 
4h the large soale manner which it needed. This was a hopeless state of affairs and 
could not oe allowed to continue. 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, replying to the debate, said that the last 
speaker (Dr. Bhyamaprasad Mookherjee) had given a clue to the real propaganda 
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that was being carried on in the province by the Opposition. (Cries of No, No 
from the opposition benches). (4 voice from the opposition benches: what are you 
doing to prevent death and starvation ? ). 

Sir Nazimuddin said that the firm of Ispahanis were being grounded down 
merely because that was a means of attack on the Government itself. The real 
object was to utilise the situation for the purpose of attacking the Government. 
Ispahanis were the handy target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. He 
took full responsibility also for the appointment of Ispahanis as the sole agent of 
the Government of Bengal. That was done after consultation with the Regional 
Commissioner and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal* Ho could not say—let 
the members deny if they could—that the propaganda had been so successful that 
even the highest in the land had been subjected to it. 

Dr. Sanyal : Who is the highest in the land ? 

Sir Nazimuddin : And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it hadv 
been said that the whole illness of the Governor of Bengal was not correct. Could 
that be denied ? Could it be denied that all this was propaganda ? 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister had stated that there had 
been insinuations that the highest in the land, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, was somehow implicated in connection with the contract being given to. 
Ispahanis and he had also stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had 
faked illness. Up till now such reports had not appeared in newspapers. Would 
this statement of the Hon. Chief Minister be allowed to be published in the 
newspapers ? 

The Speaker replied “Why not ?’* 

Sir Nazimuddin remarked that when he said “propaganda”, he meant “propa¬ 
ganda”. 

Dr. Mookherjee : Even the death of people is propaganda ? 

Sir Nazimuddin continued that they realised at the time of appointing Ispaha- 
nis that various allegations would be levelled against the Ministry, but the Ministry 
were advised by responsible persons that if they wanted rice to come into Bengal 
the responsibility must be taken. It should be remembered in this connexion that 
at that time there was stock of rice which was sufficient only for two days for 
Calcutta. Sir Nazimuddin said that at that time the Benpl Government was pre¬ 
pared to purchase rice at any price, and if the Ispahanis had any desire to make 
profits they could have easily earned Rs. 35 lakhs by selling rice to the Bengal 
Government at Rs. 30 or more which was the market price then. 

Moreover, Sir Nazimuddin continued, not a single instance had been cited by 
the Opposition where Ispahanis had purchased rice at a lower price and sold it to 
Government at a higher price. 

Dr. Sanyal: Bihar. 

Sir Nazimuddin retorted that times and times again offers had been made to 
inspect the books of accounts of Ispahanis. But they could not do that. 

The Home Minister referred to the price control orders and said that instead of 
trying to co-operate with the Government in seeing that control was rigidly followed, 
in seeing that controlled price was maintained in the markets, the Opposition had 
taken up an attitude which encouraged the traders to hold on their stocks. (Bhouts 
of protests from the Opposition were heard). Dwelling on the criticism that it 
was not proper to enforce control order without ensuring supplies, Bir Nazimuddin 
said that if there was supply, the question of controlling prices would not have 
arisen ; the normal economic law of supply and demand would have functionea. 
Because there was deficit, there was the need for controlling prices, 

‘‘We knew”. Sir Nazimuddin continued, “that we were taking a grave risk by 
trying to control price of rice. We knew that there was likelihood ot rice disa¬ 
ppearing from the market. By the Grace of God, however, we have not had the 
thing which might have happened”. (Cries of oh, oh, from the Opposition). 

Actually, the Chief Minister said, Dr. Mookerjee had read out letters from 8 
or 9 districts. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Here is the file. I can read out the rest if you like to hear. 

Sir Nazimuddin : But in the rest of Bengal, in the major part of Bengl rice is 
being sold at controlled price though not in the quantities you wished to have ; 
but 5 seers, 2 seers or 1 seer you can get. 

Voices from the Opposition : We do not want to listen. It is no use to 
waste time in hearing such a speech. 

Sir Nazimuddin : You can go to Calcutta, Howrah, Bogra.(Shouts from 

the Opposition drowned his voice). 

21 
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Sir Nazimuddin : I am naming the districts where you can get it. 

Dr. Sanyal : There is no use for his speech. Let the question be put to 

vote. 

Sir Nazimuddin : Every possible step is being taken and Government are 
doing everything humanly possible to meet the situation. 

The cut motion of Dr. Banyal was then put to vote and lost by 116 to 78 
votes. The other cut motions were also lost, and the main grant was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

Conduct of Chief Justice Criticised 

24th. SEPTEMBER :—Hon. Mr, Barada Prosanna Pain moved that a sum of 
Rs. 48,13,000 be granted for expenditure under the head—Irrigation. Mr. Adwaitya 
Kumar Maji by a cut motion discussed* the failure of the Government to inaintain 
the Damodar Embankment. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal by a cut motion discussed 
the failure of the Government to prevent the havoc created through the recent 
flood of the Damodar. Mr. Pramaiha Nath Banerjee by a cut motion raised a 
discussion about the policy underlying the demand and the failure of the 
Government to formulate or execute well-considered policy. Replying to the 
debate, the Minister said that the natural calamity like flood in the Damodar was 
not preventable. The Committee appointed had been specifically requested to submit 
their report covering all the points suggested by the speakers. 'I'he latest report 
that he had received was to the effect that the nver was showing the tendency to 
flow through the old course and the breach was closing. Defending the policy of 
the present Government Mr. Pain said that as the war progressed, they would 
require more agricultural produce and necessarily there was the need for more 
cultivation and more irrigation schemes being put into operation. It was mostly 
earth work that was required to be done. They had the sympathy of the India 
Government and expected substantial grant from the Central Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had also promised to release the provincial officers to put the 
schemes into operation. The cut motions were put to vote and lost without division. 
The original motion was then carried by the House. 

The House also sanctioned the sum of Rs. 1,06,16,000 demanded by Mr. Pain 
for expenditure under the head—civil works, a sum of Rs. 17,83,000 demanded by 
Mr. Sahabuddin for expenditure under the head—Industries ; and a sum of Rs. 
12,25,000 demanded by Mr. Premhari Barma under the head—Industries (Cinchona). 

The demand for grant of Rs. 75,12,000 under head “Administration of Justice” 
moved by the Hon. Nawab Musharuff Hossain was passed. Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
sought to move a cut motion to raise a discussion about “the conduct of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire who holds the office of the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court in 
so far as he indulged in certain observations regarding Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
the ex-premier and Mr Syed Badruddoja, the Mayor of Calcutta, not at all required 
in the discharge of his duties. Dr. Sanyal contended that the Government of India 
Act clearly contemplated criticisms by the public and also by the legislature of 
even the conduct of a person occupying the highest position in the judiciary in the 
land if that person did something which did not seemingly and apparently came 
within the function and duty of his office. The wording of section 86 of the 
Government of India Act prohibited discussion in the legislature on the conduct in 
the discharge of his duties of any judge of a High Court or the Federal Court. 
The question therefore which arose in determining whether his cut motion was in 
order or not was a question of fact, namely, whether in this particular case the 
observations made by the Judge concerned really arose in course of the discharge 
of his judicial duty. This question had to be approached from different angles. 
The ordinary citizens outside, the public and the Press bad the right to criticise 
and examine judgments delivered by courts. So long as the cases remained sub- 
judice they could not discuss them because that would be infringing the rules and 
laws regarding contempt of court. But after judgments were delivered, the public 
had the right to criticise them. It was never contemplated that the members would 
have privileges much less than possessed by the public outside. 

The Speaker, Mr. Nausher Ali in giving his ruling said : ”The motion seeks 
to discuss the conduct of Sir Harold Derbyshire who holds the office of Chief 
Justice. Therefore, his conduct is the conduct of the Chief Justice of Calcutta 
High Court in so far as he indulged—I must stress upon the word Indulge’—in 
certain observations regarding Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and [so on. But Dr. Sanyal 
contends that this conduct of Sir Harold Derbyshire was out of the mischief of 
section 16 ; and he wanted to prove that it was not necessary in the discharge of 
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his duties as the Chief . Justice of the Calcutta High Court. I am sorry I cannot 
allow a motion of this nature. Because, if I allow it, the result would be that 
every member will come forward and say that this part of a particular judgment 
was not necessary in the discharge of his duty as a judge. I regret that such an 
interpretation is not permissible under section 86 of the Act, and therefore I 
regretfully disallow the second part of this motion.” The Speaker however added 
that it was open, in his opinion, to every member of this House to discuss judg¬ 
ments once pronounced, the merits, the procedure having relation to that judgment 
except casting reflection upon any judge. 

Mr. Pollard’s Case 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal then moved a cut motion to discuss the situation 
created “through the setting aside of the conviction of Mr. R. C. Pollard, Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Murshidabad, on a charge of assaulting one lawyer at Berhampore 
and through the issuing of orders for the re-trial of the accused in what is known 
as the Jiaganj rice-looting case.” Dr, Sanyal alleged that the entire public opinion 
in the district was against this oflicer. This oflicer, he alleged, did what he liked, 
and did not care even the district magistrates or sub-divisional olflcers. The situa¬ 
tion had deteriorated so much that every decent man in the district was under 
constant fear. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Sen moved another cut motion to raise “a discussion tabout 
the recent pronouncement by Sir Charles Harold Derbyshire, Chief Justice, Calcutta 
High Court, about Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Chief Minister, Bengal, in connection 
with what is known as the Jiaganj Rice-Looting Case.” Mr. Sen said that the observa¬ 
tions made by the Chief Justice were uncalled for. The offence of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
was that he wrote certain letters to the district magistrate in which he asked the 
trial magistrate not to be influenced by the brow-beating of the police. Mr. Huq 
was not on trial; he had no opportunity to defend himself. Yet the strictures 
were passed against him. Mr. Syed Badruddoja said that Mr. Huq wrote those 
letters since Mr. Huq had information in his possession from reliable quarters that 
attempts were being made “to pile up evidence.” Instead of trying to interfere 
with the administration of justice, Mr. Huq tried to maintain the now of justice. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi said that there was nothing wrong in Mr. Huq’s 
writing letters to the district magistrate. But that must be done in his capacity as 
the Chief Minister and not in his personal capacity as be had done in the present 
circumstances. That was a bad administration and give rise to suspicion. Hon. 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain said that he did not find what fault could be found 
with the High Court judgment. The judgment simply said that if the officer had 
committed an offence he must be prosecuted after sanction had been obtained from 
the Government of Bengal. The cut motions when put to vote, were all lost and 
the entire grant was passed. 

Allegations of Higher Prices of Foodstuffs 

26th. SEPTEMBER Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan^ Minister for Education, 
moved for a sum of Rs. 1,67,56,000 for grant under head “Education—General.” 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
aboift the failure of Government to provide for sufficient aid to non-Goveroment 
iSecondary Schools to enable them to grant dearness allowance to their teachers. 
Mr. Rai Choudhury pointed out the very distressing situation in which the 
teachers of the province were placed owing to the high price of rice and other 
commodities. The last Ministry of Mr. Huq dla something to give them relief, 
and spent about a lakh and 75 thousand for alleviating their distress. But there 
was no provision in the present budget to that purpose. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee urged Government to go to the aid of the 
teacher in non-Government institutions of the province. Reports were coming to 
him about the miserable plight of teachers which were indeed heart-rending. He 
feared that unless some immediate arrangements were made, the teachers as a 
class would go into oblivion and with them would also go into oblivion the entire 
educational system of the province. A principle was adopted by the last Minister^ 
to give some temporal^ relief to the teachers in non-Government schools and 
colleges. At least Government could give these teachers a lump sum in aid. It 
might be that a few lakhs more would be spent: but when Bengal could afford 
to have a deficit budget to the extent of 7-1/2 crores, this sum could easily be 
provided. Dr. Mookerjee also pointed out the extreme difficulty the students residing 
in hostels were experiencing in getting rice. It was absolutely necessary, Dr« 
Mookerjee said, that Government arranged to supply rice to these hostels. 
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Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wholeheartedly associated with the suggestions made 
Iry the previous speakers. He did not blame the present Government or any other 
Government for the distressing condition of the teachers ; for, that was due to the 
fault of every Government of this province. Teachers were never fairly paid. 
Perhaps, it was considered that because they were doing valuable public work it 
would be improper to consider their case. 

Mr. P. Banyierji also moved a cut motion about Government's failure to 
provide for adequate relief to the teachers of non-Government institutions. Mr. 
Radha Nath Das by a cut motion attacked Government for the lack of 
policy to educate the people belonging to the scheduled castes of Bengal. He 
pointed out that although there were three Ministers and a few parliarnentary 
secretaries there was nothing in the budget which showed that they were going to 
improve the condition of education among the scheduled castes. Maulvi Idris 
Ahmed Mia also moved a cut motion for the failure of Government to introduce 
Primary Education Act in Malda which was most backward educationally in Bengal. 

Replying, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that it was admitted that the condition 
of teachers was very serious. He formed a comprehensive scheme to give relief to 
teachers. He placed his scheme before the ‘Government as a whole’ with the 
hope that something should be done for these tottering institutions and starving 
teachers. "It was found,” he said, “that it was not possible to do anything for 
this deserving people. I think it will be admitted that the question of saving the 
general mass of people from starvation is far more important than that of helping 
these distressed teachers. Therefore, whatever money was available, it was decided, 
must be spent towards the general relief of the starving people. The only part 
of my scheme that was accepted was to give dearness allowance to teachers of 
primary schools under district school boards.” Dealing further with this question 
the Minister said that Government had controlled the price of rice and Government 
expected that price would come down soon. That would be givinp relief not only 
to the teachers but to the people as a whole. “The situation”, he said, “has 
improved to a very ^reat extent, and even teachers are getting rice at much lower 
price than they previously used to get. In Faridpur rationing has been introduced, 
and teachers of secondary and primary schools are getting rice at controlled price 
from Government shops.” 

The cut motion of Mr. Rai Chaudhury was put to vote and lost by flO to 
73 votes. The other cut motions were also lost, and the grant was passed. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hossain moved that a sum of 
Rs. 1,33,23.000 be granted for expenditure under the head “Agriculture." 

Mr. O, Morgan moved a cut motion to draw the attention of Government to 
the dangerous seed position not only for the coming winter season but the position 
which was looming in front of them as regards the 1944 Aus and Aman paddy 
crops. To give a specific instance of the present hopeless situation, he cited an 
instance which occurred at Rajshahi. An application was made to the district 
agricultural officer at Bilmaria who replied that he had been unable to buy any 
‘diaitali’ seeds. The agricultural officer at Berhampore said that they had no 
seeds for disposal. This means that large areas would remain fallow or at best be 
sown with inferior seed. The same lack of foresight affected Bhadol sowing When 
cultivators in Murshidabad were obliged to sow vast areas of good paddy land 
with inferior crops. If this is happening in Rajshahi, Nadia and Murshidabad, it 
surely must be happening in other districts in Bengal. If the 1943 crops showed 
no surplus and people all over Bengal were starving, then how could the Government 
expect to get the paddy and other seeds sufficient to sow over 26 million acres 
next year ? And if the quantity required,—150 lakhs of maunds of paddy,—was 
not procurable from the 1943 crops at harvest time, how would the province fare 
fts regards the 1944 ‘aus’ ana ‘aman’ paddy and foodgrains sowings ? "Are we 
faced with complete starvation a year hence ?”, said Mr. Morgan. He urged 
Government to purchase aus paddy seed now for next season’s sowings, and 
advertise the price thev would give for really sound seed. 

M ing, the Minister said that Government could not be expeted to supply 
e whole of Bengal. This would mean an expenditure which Government 
could not undertake. Government were supplying seeds in the areas where they 
were absolutely required. He had taken up the reorganisation of the Agriculture 
Department. The pressure on land was very heavy, and the number of landless 
labourers was also increasing. Government was under correspondence with the 
appropriate authority for the promulgation of an Ordinance whereby all lands which 
would not be. cultivated by the landlords would be cultivated by the Government, 
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Mr. Morgan want^ to withdraw his cut motion. Leave was however given by 
the House by a majority of 110 to 75 for withdrawal of the cut motion. The 
remaining 47 items of budget were then placed before the House without discussion 
since time was up, aud were passed. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—The adjourned debate on the food situation commenced 
to*day. Dr. Nalinakaha SanyaVs resolution characterised the statement of the 
Food Minister as extremely disappointing and unsatisfactory, particularly in so 
far as it did not envisage Government intention to undertake as yet the main* 
tenance of food supply for the entire population, especially the rural population 
and the middle class, and in so far as there was the absence of any comprehensive 
scheme for equitable distribution. Dr. Sanyal urged that big centres like Calcutta 
and suburbs, places of military quarters or aerodrome construction etc. should be 
isolated from the rest of Bengal with arrangements for food supply to such areas 
from outside Bengal, and leaving the rural areas with the crop for their consumption. 
He also urged the abandonment of the scheme of ‘aman' paddy and rice by 
outsiders in various districts, and passed for an immediate reorganisation of the 
village food committees and setting up of union and village relief committees 
representatives of all sections and organizations. ' 

Mr. /. R, Walker said that the position was bad enough in Calcutta but they 
had reason to believe that the position was even worse in areas outside Calcutta, 
for example, in certain areas in East Bengal aud in the Contai and Tamluk sub¬ 
divisions of Midnapur. Figures of mortality from starvation in Calcutta had been 
published but there were no complete official figures regarding deaths in other 
areas. That should be done in order that the facts might be known. They felt 
strongly on the point that the Government had not collected the destitutes in Cal¬ 
cutta and removed them to camps prior to repatriating them to their own villages. 
They demanded that Government took vigorous action immediately in removing 
the destitutes. He contradicted the suggestion in Delhi circles that the situation 
had been over dramatised. He held the view that the Government of India must 
assume the responsibility for seeing that there was an equitable distribution of rice 
and other foodgrains as between the provinces. They should like to be assured 
that food supplies as they came to Bengal were supplied speedily to mofussil places. 
In normal circumstances they would have agreed but it was certainly not desirable 
that one firm should be appointed as the sole Government agents, and they trusted 
that Government had that point in view in regard to their 'aman* crop policy. The 
criticism against the firm of Ispahanis he considered to bo unfair and was inspired 
by political motives. 

Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick said that the food situation was undoubtedly a 
serious one and for its solution determined action was urgently required. There 
was hardly any room to raise any acrimonious discussion over the unfortunate 
situations. Everybody had to admit that the present Ministry were trying their 
very best to meet the situation. 

Dr. Sanaulla said that although he bad moved from pillar to post and from 
post to pillar he had not yet been able to secure rice for relief purpose in Ohitta- 
gong where at the present moment rice was not available. The piesent Ministry 
were supposed to be hankering for the co-tmeration of the Opposition but when 
the speaker approached the Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad he was politely told 
that ne could not agree to be associated with their non-official relief work. 

Mr. Anandilal Poddar maintained that Mr. Suhrawardy could not explain 

away the gap in the Punjab price of Atta at Ks. 10-8 and the Bengal price at Rs. 

17-8 and wondered why the exorbitant milling charge at the rate of Rs. 3 per 
maund was allowed. 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmad did not know on whose advice the district of Nadia 

had been declared a surplus district. He enquired of the agriculturists of bis 

constituency as to why they were selling their stocks of rice when they knew that 
they could not be in a position to meet their own family demands. They in reply" 
told him that they sold their stocks as otherwise they were apprehensive that the 
Government would seize their stocks and confiscate the same. That was the type 
of propaganda that was being adopted to make the peasants part with stocks that 
were required for their family consumption. 

Mr. A, K» Fazlul Euq, leader of the Opposition, said that it was no use 
putting forward charges and counter-statemeats. Let them take their stand on 
solid MCts. Bengal was in the grip of famine; not only there was scarcity, but 
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rice had totally disappeared from the province. A member had alleged that rice 
was sold at Dacca at Rs. 80/-per maund. But Mr. Huq was of the opinion that 
that qiiestioa did not arise, since rice was unavailable the cost of it did not matter, 
liiat was the position in Bengal to-day. Was that the legacy his Government left 
for the present Ministry ? Mr. Huq’s Government left office towards the end of 
March 1943 when rice was selling between 15 and 20/- per maund. The present 
Ministry took office on April 24. As soon as Mr. Suhrawardy took charge, he 
went into the files and made all sorts of enquiries. After having carefully surveyed 
the food position in the province, Mr. Suhrawardy issued statements asserting that 
there was no shortage of rice, and the price prevailing at that time was purely 
speculative and bore no relation whatsoever to the true stock position in the pro¬ 
vince as a whole. According to Mr. Suhrawardy’s own admission, there had oeen 
bumper ‘boro’ crop, there was last year’s carry over, and the Government of India 
were sending foodgrains which would meet Bengal’s needs to the full. (Cries from 
the Opposition benches : Ganja, ganja). By a dispassionate reading of the state¬ 
ments issued by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr. Huq continued, it would be 
evident that he came to the ooinclusion that there was no shortge but that there 
was difficulty in the distribution. Not a single word was then said about the 
“tremendous deficiency” left to him (Mr. Suhrawardy) by his predecessor. When 
Mr. Huq was in office, Mr. Walker condemned his Government for the high price 
of rice which was only Rs. 15 to 20. What now was their stand when the price 
went up to Rs. 80 - in Dacca ? 

There was an interruption from Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi which could not 
be heard from the press box. 

Mr. Huq was heard saving: You take all the money from Bengal, but let 
me allow to say a few words. 

There was a svstem of Hindu philosophy, which perhaps was not known to 
the European members of the House, according to which everything in this world 
was nothing but illusion ( Maya ). “You see a picture before you ; but you can¬ 
not say it IS a picture, it may be a rope or something else—it is purely illusion. 
So, there is no rice in Bengal; but that is not correct, rice is there but it is illu¬ 
sion. The price is Rs. 80/-per maund ; that is nothing—why don’t you take it to 
be Rs. 4/-, for everything is illusion I The famine is purely speculative. What non¬ 
sense ? People are dying—that is also illusion—for the people are not dying, but 
they are reborn.” According to non-officials people were dying of starvation : no, 
that was not correct, for according to Government people were dying not because 
of starvation, but because of exposure and cold. *T say all this is propaganda.” 
the Minister exclaims, ”there is no distress in the country.” The position, there¬ 
fore, was, Mr. Huq continued, so far as the scarcity was concerned, it was not the 
legacy of the past Government. As regards high price of rice, that was also not 
the legacy left by the previous Ministry. 

it had been said that the firm of Ispahanis had done a great service to the 
country by undertaking the sole purchasing agency of the Government of Bengal. 
Mr. Huq knew the circumstances under which the firm was given the task. When the 
denial policy was decided upon, the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert asked 
the Joint Secretary to arrange for the removal of rice from coastal areas. The Joint 
Secretary to the Commerce Department made certain telephonic enquiries from 
four or five firms asking them if they could undertake the job. He then reported 
to Sir John that no firm was agreeable to undertake the task, and then it was 
stated there was no other firm with agencies all over Bengal who was willing to 
remove the surplus rice from the coastal districts. In the circumstances, Mr. Huq 
was told, there was no other alternative but to give the job to the Ispahan is, Mr. 
Huq said that his Ministry was not asked in the matter, subsequently they lodged 
strong protests against it. Mr. Huq’s objection was not to the appointment of 
the firm of the Ispahanis. His objection was to the manner in which the agents 
of Ispahanis had been allowed to go about in the mofussil disturbing the economic 
condition of the people, purchasing rice and creating panic. “We demand,” Mr. 
Huq said, “a thorough public inquiry.” Mr. Huq went to Khulna and was told 
that the agents with permits of Government were telling the people that they 
could not sell rice to anybody but to them. They purchased rice at Rs. 3/- 
or 4/- per maund and sold it to Government account at Rs. 30/- per maund. He 
had also received such stories from other places. Mr. Huq also alleged that rice 
was requisitioned, but no compensation was paid for the requisition^ rice. Was 
that justice, was this the way to protect the rights and liberty of the people ? Was 
it not criminal ? The European group professra that they supported the Ministry 
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becauBe it was honestly attempting to solve the problem. If they were sincere in 
their profession, the European group should support the demand of the Opposition 
for an inquiry into these allegations. If there was an inquiry, Mr. Huq declared, 
the European group would 6nd what dirty things had been and were being done 
in the name of justice ? What, after all, was wrong in an enquiry ? It was ad¬ 
mitted that crores of rupees had been given to the Ispahanis. This was public 
money, and public had the right to know how the money had been spent. All 
public organizations, even organizations for relief work, published their accounts 
to satisfy the people. The Ispahanis had been given money out of public Exchequer, 
and various allegations had been made against the firm. In the circumstances, why 
they fear an inquiry—for, an inquiry would give them the opportunity to clear the 
firm of the charges levelled against it. Mr. Buhrawardy had issued an appeal for 
co-operation. “It must be understood,’* Mr. Huq said, “that confidence 
breathes confidence, and co-operation breathes co-operation. A Government which 
is not merely a sectional GovernmentJ but which carries on its Government only 
to favour a few of their friends and relations do not deserve any co-operation.** 
Mr. Huq alleged that even some members of the Opposition were approached by 
Government party wih oflfers to induce them to go over to the Ministerialist party. 
That was the kind of Government they had in Bengal to-day. “I hope my friends 
of the European Group,” Mr. Huq concluded, “will excuse me if I refer in this 
connexion to the fact that this Ministry which during the past six mouths has been 
able to bring the province to such a pass is getting unstinted support not merely 
from my friends opposite but from the European group: for the support given to 
this Ministry by the European group and my friends opposite come from the same 
psychological source, althougl\ the approaches may be slightly different. The Euro¬ 
pean group supports this Ministry because it was their foundling, and they know 
that this ministry is so very amenable to their advice that they would be ill-advised 
to throw this Ministry out oi office. They are acting under the apprehension that 
once the Ministry goes out of office it is not known what catastrophe may be¬ 
fall them. The position of my friends of the European group was that it is better 
to have the devil we know than the devil we do not know. My friends opposite 
( referring to the Ministerial party) are supporting this Ministry, because they 
have placed all their hopes for future in this Ministry ; it is through this Ministry 
that they have amassed fabulous wealth which will last for generations to come.** 

Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, replying to the debate, said that he refused to 
be agitated by the taunts of members of the Opposition from whom not a single 
constructive suggestion had come. Dr. Bl^amaprosad Mookerjee*s speech was 
political stunt. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Give the people food and stop this stunt. 

It did not matter what he said formerly, said Mr. Buhrawardy. What mattered 
really was that on the assumption of office be took all possible steps to persuade the 
Government that there was shortage of rice in Bengal and that they must come to the 
assistance of the province. It had been stated that no adequate steps had been taken to 
Bend suppliee to the deficit areas. But the real fact was that for five months these deficit 
areas were being supplied by the Government. He made it quite clear that no rice 
was taken away from deficit areas. As soon as he heard that the situation in 
Midnapur had deteriorated be had sanctioned to double the amount of rice that 
was being sent to that place. 

Replying to the second charge of Dr. Mookerjee, Mr. Buhrawardy said that he 
had lodged protests that the quota allotted to Bengal must not be reduced. As 
regards the controversy regarding the Punjab wheat, he could say that he had 
explained Uie whole position to the satisfaction of both the Government of India 
and of the Punjab (Voice: They had refused to be convinced). 

Mr. Buhrawardy : No* The Punjab Government is now convinced. The 
Sardar Baheb himself bad stated that he was now convinced that the Government 
of Bengal were not profiteering. The position was that at the very start some 
profit was made. It was due to the fact that a considerable amount of wheat and 
wheat product was promised to them. They bad to make arrangements for handling 
charges. But subsequently they did not get the promised quantity. He was also 
prepared to admit that they were inexperienced in handling the same. (A voice : 
After the Punjab Government had disclosed the whole affair). 

From his return he was determined to bring down the price of wheat and its 
present price was annas seven per seer. A political capital was sought to be made 
of the fact that the firm of Ispahanis had been made the sole agent of the Govern- 
meat. The whole thing had been fully explained by the Ohief Minister to the 
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House. Dr. Mookherjee wanted him to state the total advances made to the firm. 
He could say in reply that no advance had been made to the firm ; and whatever 
amount had been paid had been paid after the purchase had been made and vou¬ 
chers submitted. (Voice: This is not true). 

Mr. Suhraivardy : That is absolutely correct. No money is paid to the firm 
unless vouchers are submitted. Proceeding, Mr, Suhrawardy said tnat in all four 
and half crores of rupees to five crores of rupees had been paid to the firm. He could 
not say the exact figure. It appeared to him that Dr. Sanyal and Dr. Mookherjee 
knew everything about his department and they therefore knew what was the 
position. (Voice: Not a clear answer) 

Mr, Suhrawardy : [ am however of the opinion that Bengal stands indebted 

to the firm of Ispahanis (Cries of “Oh”, “Oh” from the Opposition benches). As 
regards the agreement entered into between the Government and the firm, Mr. 
Suhrawardy could have no objection to the members inspecting the same. He had 
already stated to the House that the whole figures could not be placed before the 
House but there was no reason why his offer previously made and which could be 
repeated again that members were welcome to go to the office of the firm and 
inspect the same. He besought that this offer should be accepted and this con¬ 
troversy should be stopped once and for all. He on behalf of the Government was 
anxious that if there was anything wrong it should be brought to the notice of the 
Government. Pioceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that there was no political connection 
betweenthe firm and the Ministry (cries of Oh, Oh, from the Opposition benches). Mr. 
Suhrawardy stated that Mr. Mookerjee sent telegrams to the unsuspecting district 
and sub-divisional officers as to whether any relief centres ought to be opened there 
and they, anxious to get what the Governmet were doing supplemented, replied that 
there was the necessity for opening such centres. That did not mean tnat there was 
no supply available. I'he House would readily realise the position that at the 
present moment about 4000 kitchens had been opened in the province (Voice : On 
paper only). He was prepared to admit that Dr. Sanyal and Dr, Mookherjee could 
not appreciate the efforts of the Government, anxious as they were to make a politi¬ 
cal capital out of the food situation. But he could assure them that even if his 
bitterest enemy would come to relieve the distress of the people of Bengal he would 
be prepared to give him all help. Concluding, Mr. Suhrawardy said that Mr. 
Mookherjee had spoken of co operation. They of the Ministry were axious to 
accept that co-operation, i^ot them come with clean hands. 

Dr. Mookherjee : As if you are talking with the murderers, 

Mr. Suhrawardy: Come and let us sit together to solve the problem of 
Bengal. Come with the desire to serve the people and not with any other idea. 

The resolution of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal was then put to vote and lost, 88 
voting for it and 128 against. The resolutions of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Mr, Surendra N, Biswas were lost without any division, The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

28th. SEPTEMBER After the announcement was made by the Hon, Mr. T, C, 
Goswami, Finance Minister that the budget had been authenticated by His 
Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bengal, the House proceeded with 
the business of the day, namely, non-official members* Bills The House quickly 
disposed the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1940 of Mr. Maqbul Hossain by 
refusing it to be sent to a Select Committee. The second Bill—the Bengal Rent 
Reduction Bill, 1941 of Mr. Amrita Lai Mandal was allowed to be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Similarly, Mr, J, N, Gupta's 
Bentbal Housing Bill, 1942 was also allowed to be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinion. 

liie House then allowed about ten members to introduce their Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1941, the Bengal Close Season of Fishes Bill, 1941, the 
Bengal Steamer Khalasis Bill, 1941, the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1941, 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1941, the Bengal 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, 1943, the Advocates Robes Bill, 1941, the Bengal Hindu 
Women’s Righto to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Money-Lenders (Amendment) 
Bill 1941. 6 ^ V / 

The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Lahore—1st, to 9th November 1943 

Mr. Jalaldddin Amber’s Death 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly, which met at Lahore on the Ist. November 
1943 for its autumn session, adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Chaudhri Jalal-ud^Din Amber (Indian Christian), a member of the 
Bouse, who passed away recently. 

Congress Detenus and Security Prisoners 

2nd. NOVEMBER The Premier, Lt-Col. Malik Khizar Ilyat Khan made an 
important stafement on the floor of the Assembly to-day regarding the policy of 
his Government in the matter of answers to be given to the questions regarding 
Congress detenus and the security prisoners. The premier announced a change in 
the practice followed heretofore and said that the Government would bo prepared 
now to give as much information as possible on the floor of the House. 

The statement which was made by the Premier before the question hour says: 

“In view of the large number of questions about what are termed political 
prisoners, I think it would be convenient if at this opening stage I make a general 
statement on the position. In the last session, following the ])olicy of my pre¬ 
decessor, I declined to answer on the floor of the House questions relating to 
persons arrested in connection with the Congress movement of August 1942, but 
offered to supply information privately for the personal information of the member 
putting the question. The reason for this policy was that it was clear that the 
question hour was being employed, not as a genuine medium for eliciting informa¬ 
tion but as a method of sustaining and later reviving interest in the activities of an 
illegal organisation. That there was justification for this view is shown by the fact 
that I do not recollect any occasion on which advantage was taken of my offer 
to supplv information privatelv. 1 think it is now possible to modify this attitude 
and 1 will endeavour to provide such information as is readily available in records 
at headquarter offices in Lahore but I am afraid I am not now able to undertake 
to get from district officers highly detailed information. It is not in the public; 
interest to do this in the conditions created by the war. The amount of time, 
labour and correspondence which is involved in connecting and checking detailed 
information from district officers is not perhaps realised, but I think it is impossible 
to throw this extra heavy burden on the already over-worked officers or to justify 
the very considerable consumption of paper involved. This is the general rule, but 
if I am convinced that a question raised a matter of great importance, I will, of 
course, direct the collection of information. 

Releases 

“As a background to this change I will first of all give some ngures. We are 
constantly reviewing cases of civil disobedience detenus, and more than half of the 
total number who were ^arrested since August 1942 have already been released. The 
most recent review was a general one of those detained under the orders of district 
officers and began last August and is now practically complete. Seventy-five 
persons have already been released as a result of this review and orders are under 
issue for the release of 8 others and few more may also be expected. The total 
number of civil disobedience detenus in jail on October 26, 1943, was 304. Of 
these about one-third are of more than local importance, and their release will be 
governed by the general all-India policy towards the Congress movement. In some 
cases of course it has been necessary to impose certain restrictions after release and 
the number of such orders in force is 96. Further reviews of the cases of these 
prisoners will take place later as the prevailing conditions permit in accordance with 
the all-India policy governing ^e attitude to this movement. Other persons detained 
as security prisoners by the Punjab Government for reasons not connected with the 
civil disobedience movement itself numbered 181 on October 26, 1943 Their cases 
are also reviewed from time to time, and in fact 23 have been released in the last 
three months as a result of examination by Government. The cases of those per¬ 
sons, who have been detained for more than one year, are reviewed by a Committee 
consisting of two non-officials, including one of the status of a Judge of the High 
Court, together wi^ the Inspector General ot Police. This Committee sat last 
year and over 50 persons were released as a rosult of its recommendations. The 

23 
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Committee is about to alt again to examine further cases that are now ripe for 
consideration. _ _ _ 

Concession to 0. D. Prisoners 

The conditions of detention of civil disobedience prisoners are also continually 
under review, and many modifications and concessions have been introduced from 
time to time. The diet allowance has been raised on two occasions and now standi 
at Rs. 1/4/- per head per day, and Superintendents of Jails are authorised to meet 
t^ wishes 01 detenus in the matter of diet as far as possible. I have also ordered 
that supplementation of diet up to Rs. 10/- [per mensem may be permitted. As a 
result of recent orders the number of letters that may be written has been raised 
to two per week and the number to be received has been increased to four per 
week and a certain amount of correspondence on business matters is permitted. 
They have also been allowed to wear their own shoes and clothes and use their own 
bedding, and are supplied with various newspapers in English, Urdu and Gur- 
mukhi. Apart from the use of the iail library which has always been at their 
disposal, and the keeping of religious books which has always been allowed, five 
books per month are now permitted to be sent in to each prisoner and the stipula¬ 
tion that such books should be first presented to the jail library has been with¬ 
drawn. Indoor games, cards and so forth are allowed. So far, except in special 
cases, interviews have not been permitted in accordarw;e with the general policy of 
the Government of India with regard to their own prisoners. In the case of serious 
illness of detenus or their near relatives, release on parole have been permitted. 
Government are criticised in the press for not releasing more prisoners on parole 
and not making such release quicker, but each case has to be carefully considered 
and due enquiry has to be tmade, as I repet to say that many such applications 
appear to be based on a quite unwarranted pessimistic view of the alleged illnesses. 

“I hope this statement will serve as a background to the many questions 
pending; as I have said, answers to particular questions will be given where the 
information is readily available provided, of course, it is not contrary to public 
interest, and I think this policy should satisfy hon’ble members who are genuinely 
seeking information*’’ 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Gut 

A number of adjournment motions of which notice had been given by S, Sohan 
Singh Josh and Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma^ were ruled out in the Assembly 
to-day. Through these motions the members wanted to raise the question of the 
continued detention of the Leader of the Opposition and some other members of the 
Punjab Assembly, the internment of L. Duni Chand Ambalvi, Pt. Muni Lai Kalia, and 
B. Hari Singh on account of which they were unable to attend the Assembly and 
the failure of the Punjab Government to release the detenus. 

Maternity Benefit Bill 

Sir Manohar LaU Finance Minister, then })resented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill and moved that the Bill ae reported 
be taken into consideration. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee be circulated for eliciting public opinion. He felt that the Bill as it stood 
was not adequate and more facilities should be provided for women workers in 
factories. 

The circulation motion was negatived and the Bill was taken up clause by 
clause. 

Mian Nurullah moved au amendment to clause 3 to provide that no woman 
shall be employed in any factory during the 40 days immediately following the day 
of her delivery, Government’s provision was for 30 days. 

Mian Nurullah, who was supported by Sir Ookul Chand Narang and S. 
Saniokh Singh, said that the maternity period after delivery should not be leis than 
40 dap as was the practice among the Hindus and the Muslims. 

S. Santokh Singh said that he had no doubt—and he hoped that Sir Gokul 
Chand would support him—that no factory owner would have any objection to the 
amendment being accepted. 

Sir Manohar LaU in the course of his reply, maintained that the Bill before 
the House was a most liberal measure of its kind in the country. In Bengal, when 
they put on the statute a similar Bill they provided for 28 days. He could not 
. understand how 30 days were inadequate. 

Mr, Few opposed the amendment. 

Opposition Member It does not lie in your mouth to oppose this ameudment. 
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The Premier 8aid that if do factory owner had any objection, then the matter 
waa easy and it could be done m desired on a representation being made to the 
Qovernment 

The amendment was, however, rejected by 15 votes against 62 in the first 
division of the session. 

Sir Manohar Lai accepted another amendment moved by Mian Nurullah, 
who wanted that 12 annas a day should be paid as maternity benefit during the 
days preceding and following the delivery to the woman employed in a factory. 

The Bill was then passed within a few minutes, clause by clause, and then 
adopted as amended. 

Trade Employees Bill 

Sir Manohar Lai, who is also Minister in-charge of the Industries D^artment, 
next presented the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab Trade Employees 
(Amendment) Bill and moved for its consideration. 

8, Teja Singh Swatantra moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. His main complaint was that in spite of the Bill, trade employees 
continued to suffer from injusuces. The Select Committee had not given its full 
and due consideration to the various provisions. Even now trade employees had to 
work for long hours, without getting any rest, and the interval allowed by the Act 
was often not allowed by shopkeepers. For this he apportioned blame on shop¬ 
keepers and the Inspecting Staff who were hoodwinkea by the employers. In the 
new amended Bill the hours for which shops could remain open had been increased. 
He wanted more pay for boys of younpr age. His grievance was that there were 
a large number of loopholes in the Trade Employees Act: employers were able to 
evade the provisions successfully. He wanted the Inspecting Btaff to be more 
active, vigilant and wide awake. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh said that unless the Government could enforce at least 
one close day the Bill would be of no avail. The object of the Act was to provide 
a day of rest for trade employees. 

Sir Manohar Lai, replying to the remarks made by the Opposition members, 
•aid that they seemed to be unconscious of the fact that the Bill before them was 
only an amending Bill of an Act which had been in force since 1940. He bad no 
doubt that the amending Bill carried matters further in the interest of trade 
employees. It was a travesty of facts to say that there was no close day. It was a 
surprise how could any responsible member make such a statement. To see that 
there was a close day and trade employees were having a holiday one had only to 
walk to the Lawrence Gardens ana see a mass of these gentlemen enjoying their 
holiday on Sundays. Of course, Muslim shops mostly closed on Fridays. The 
Trade Employees Act had certainly done a great deal for ameliorating the condition 
of trade employees. Referring to the speech wherein the Select Committee had 
been criticised, the Minister in-charge described it as a “completely irresponsible” 
•tatement. He pointed out that the amending Bill had been considered fully and 
adopted unanimously by the Select Committee who gave their full consideration 
to the Bill and reached a unanimous decision regarding it. He was sorry that 
any one should have attacked the members of the Select Committee. 

The circulation motion was rejected and on the motion of Sir Manohar Lai 
the amending Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was passed without 
a dissent, 

District Boards Bill 

Major Shaukat Hyat Khan next moved that the Punjab District Boards Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma's motion for recommittal of the Bill to the same 
•elect Committee for re-consideration was ruled out. 

8* Sohan Singh Josh moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma and Mr. Josh criticised the provisions of the Bill 
especially the right which the Government wanted to retain for removing any 
member of a District Board in “public interest.” 

Major Shaukat Hyat Khan, replying, said that the Bill had been before them 
for long and had passed through a Select Committee consisting of very able men. 
The best possible public opinion was in their possession and that public opinion 
was Burely reflected by the House which had been elected by popular vote. The 
power to remove a member was being taken by a popular and democratic Govern¬ 
ment which was the custodian of the people’s rights and it could certainly be 
trusty with the task of seeing that no misuse of that power was made. 
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Mian Abdul Aziz maintained that such a power would be used against 
popular luemberB and in order to establish and increase the strength of the party 
now in power. 

Mian Nurullah observed that several provisions of the new Bill cut at the 
root of local self-Government. Why should the Government, for instance, want to 
have the right not to ^lotify the election of a member, even if he was elected by a 
majority. If a person could command majority and the electors wanted him to 
represent them, why should the Government stand in his way. He further asked 
why the Board should not be given the right to elect their own Executive Officer. 
He also wanted the number of nominated members to be reduced because be 
apprehended that nominated members would always influence the decisions of 
the Board. 

Kh, Ohulam Samad wanted nominations to the District Board to be abolished 
altogether. Ho voiced the grievances of his community in the District Boards in 
his Division. He was opposed to the appointment of a no^i-official chairman of a 
District Board. 

Ch, Muhammad Abdul Rehman, in a huinoroiis speech, said that British 
diplomacy had succeeded in managing things in duch a manner that even though 
the Britisher remained the ruler, the blame for any failures or wrong doings went 
to the ’black Indian.’ 'I'he provision for the appointment of the Executive Officer 
WHS a most retrograde one. 

S. Teja Sivgh Swatantra supported the circulation and ironically said that 
"public interest” meant “interests of tne party in power.” The circulation motion 
was lost and the House proceeded to discuss the Bill, clause by clause. 

A few formal amendments moved by K» B, Sheikh Faiz Mohammad^ Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary, were adopted. 

Keplying to Mian Nurullah, Major Shaukat Hyat Khan said that the 
appointment of the Executive Officer was not a new provision. It had been first 
introduced by Sir Gokul Ohand, in municipal committees. He gave an assurance 
that the Executive Officer would not be imposed upon any Board without reason 
or necessity. Hie Executive Officer, he said, would be like the head of a court of 
wards whom the Government would always be too glad to withdraw as the 
conditions iu the District Board concerned improved. 

Jitan Nurullah had to put up a battle single-handed against Major Shaukat 
Hyat Khan, who defended the District Board Bill, which had been passed on to 
him in legacy by the Premier. A number of amendments moved by Mian 
Nurullah were rejected and discussion was proceeding when the House adjourned 
till November 4. 

Sikh Gtjrdwara (Amend.) Bill 

4th. NOVEMBER -Immediately before the Assembly proceeded to take up the 
agenda for the day, Ft. Bhagat Ram Sarma raised a point of order regarding the 
short notice given to the members. The objection was ruled out. 

Oyani Kartar Singh asked for leave to introduce the Sikh Gurdwara (amend¬ 
ment) Bill which sought to amend the present Act. 

Mian Abdul Baye stated, on behalf of the Government, that they would be 
prepared to allot a day if Gyaui Kartar Singh would make a circulation motion 
on that day. In that event, the Government would support the motion. 

Sardar Uttam Singh Dxiggal, who had arisen in his seat to oppose the intro¬ 
duction motion, wanted to speak, but the Speaker said that leave had already been 
granted. The Sardar maintained that be stood up in time to oppose the motion. 

The Speaker^ who said that the member had not stood up in time or anyway 
had not said that he wanted to speak, declared a little later that the Chair bad com¬ 
mitted an error in as much as the motion for leave to introduce the Bill bad not 
been put to the House. The Speaker wanted to rectify his mistake. The Speaker, 
therefore, called upon Gyani Kartar Singh to ask for leave to introduce his Bill, 

Uhe Oyani, in making the motion, said that certain amendments were being 
proposed on the basis of experience gained by the working of the Gurdwaras Act. 
He now wanted to give representation to the Sikhs of the areas outside the 
British Punjab and to the Depressed Claeses. He also wanted to raise the term 
of the Gurdwara committees from three to five years and further wanted to let 
the Shromani Gurdwara Prabhandhak Committee spend Rs. 20,000 a year on 
Dharam Prachar instead of Rs. 3,000 as at present allowed. 

S, Uttam Singh Duggal, opposing leave for introduction, said that the Akali 
Party wanted to so manage that all opposition may be kept out of the Gutdwara 
Committee so that there may be no check on the doings of the Akali Party. The 
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party had been abusing its powers and there were several cases of embezzlement, 
etc* as the reports showed. The amending act was unwanted and suicidal and he 
asked the Government not to support the Bill simply because the Akali Party 
wanted it. 

The motion to introduce the bill was accepted and the bill was introduced* 
Debate on Food Situation 

Sardar Mai Singh moved the following resolution on the food situation 
“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the emphatic opinion of this House that any attempt to control the price of 
wheat will result in very keen resentment and discontent among the agricultural 
classes.’’ 

In moving the resolution. Sardar Lai Singh protested against the propa- 
pnda which, he said, was being carried on against the Punjab peasant not only 
in India but in England also where the question bad been discussed by the Lords 
on the basis of misleading reports. Bardar Lai Singh’s case was that the Punjab 
grower was the victim of propaganda. It was the lowest price which the Punjab 
grower was getting as compared to the increase in the prices of other commodities 
which he had to buy. The difficult situation in Bengal was not the creation of 
God but that of man. Happily, however, the situation had attracted the attention 
of the whole country and the Houses of Parliament, but it was regrettable that 
in their attempt to explain away the circumstances responsible for the situation, 
even highly t)lBced people had blamed the Punjab and its grower. He maintained 
that the Punjab had made no money while some o^er provinces had taken full 
advantage of the present circumstances. 

When (S'. Lai Singh referred to the White Paper which was presented to the 
House of Parliament, K, B, Mushtaq Ahmed Gurmani^ Raja Oazanfer AH and 
Sayed Amjad AH shouted : “That is Black Paper, not White Paper.” He further 
said that there had been heavy despatches of wneat from the Punjab. He wanted 
that there should be no price control in the Punjab. He asked if the Government 
of India would be willing to undertake to come to the rescue of the Punjab 
grower in the time of slump which was bound to follow. 

The Premier, Lt, Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan, who intervened in the food 
debate in this stage, in order to give some facts and figures, cautioned the Govern¬ 
ment of India agaist trying again something which bad been tried and found 
wanting. Control of price of wheat, he said, would not be feasible and if they 
wanted to enforce the control, they must control the prices of all necessary com¬ 
modities. The Punjab was not greedy. They in the Punjab wanted justice and 
fairplay. They bad been hearing of the Central Government’s intention to control 
the prices of other commodities for a couple of years now and he hoped that the 
price control ordinance would be enforced. The premier did not want control of 
prices at present because he feared that it might result in many difficulties and 
create awkward situations. The Punjab Government had not made any profits. 
Ho felt sorry to have to say that the people who discussed the food situation in 
the House of Parliament seemed to be semi-informed people: anyway, they had 
not been in possession of facts. 

The Punjab was a selling province and the sole purchasers were the Indian 
Governments through their agents and^everybody knew that the relations between 
a seller and a sole purchaser were not always happy. The Premier said, amidst 
cheers, that the Punjab should have been given an opportunity to have their say 
before any minister of His Majesty’s Government went up to make a statement 
on the food situation and the Punjab’s responsibility. He wanted a convention 
to be established in future of letting the provincial Government have their say 
before an accusation was made against them. Referring to what he called the 
“sufferings of the silent sufferer’'—the Punjab grower—the Premier said that the 
silent grower suffered because he had no support of the Press or any propaganda 
machinery. The Premier hoped that the myth against the Punjab peasant would 
explode. He referred to the condition before war when wheat was sold at Rg. 
1-4 to Re, 1-6-0 per maund. The plight of the Zamindars at that time was in¬ 
describable and the Punjab Zamindar was under a debt of Rs. 200 crores. Yet the 
Punjab grower did not grumble and when the war started the prices of commodi¬ 
ties began shooting up. The Government of India enforced control of wheat 
and, ultimately, the price of wheat was decontrolled not in order to satisfy the 
grower but as the Central Government had to pay even Re. 2 more than the 
control price* When the new harvest came to the “mandies/’ wheat was sold at 
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reasonable prices but then started what the Premier called "rumours propaganda" 
started by interested people. The Premier defended the advice which some leaders 
of the ZamindaTs in the Punjab gave to the Zamindars to get high prices for 
their wheat. That advice was justified and it never meant an advice for hoarding 
which was amply proved by the fact that arrivals in the "mandies" were 85 percent 
more than before. He said that there was no reason why U. P., for instance, 
should be allowed to sell wheat at Rs. 3 per maund more than the Punjab. 

K* B. Ourmani : The Punjab grower enjoys the benefits of democracy : he must, 
therefore, pay for it. 

Premier : That is another way of looking at it. 

The Premier proceeded to refer to the part the Punjab had now played in con¬ 
nection with the ‘Grow-more-food’ campaign. Thirty-three lakh acres of land was 
under cultivation. The Punjab Premier referred to the fact that the Ptiajab gave 
its full quota of 9,50,000 tons of iood-stuffs to the deficit provinces. In the present 
year of the total quota of 10 lakh tons which the Punjab had to give, three lakh 
tons were meant for the civil needs and the Punjab had already given that quota 
and over and above that 72,000 tons. For the military needs only two lakh tons 
of wheat remained to be supplied of the total quota but that was only due to the 
fact that there was only just one agent for that purpose who was not able to have 
wheat milled. The Premier declared, amidst cheers, that the Punjab was prepared 
to do its utmost to help Bengal. They were prepared to cut their own rations 
to help Bengal. But they did not want Bengal’s tragedy to be enacted in the Punjab* 
The Premier was sorry to say that in the committee of experts which made recom¬ 
mendations regarding the price control did not include even one representative of 
the growers. But when a representative of the Zamindars had an opportunity to 
have his say he presented an answerable case. He was prepared for fixing ceiling 
prices provided it was done in case of all the commodities. 

S, B» Ujjal Singh said that there was no justification for controlling the 
price of wheat and he criticised the freezing order. 

Sardar Teja Singh Satantra described the resolution as a result of narrow¬ 
mindedness and narrow vision of the mover. The results of the situation in Bengal 
were of a far more serious nature. Mr. Swatantra felt sorry to say that the present 
central machinery employed was corrupt. He had no hesitation in saying that 
wheat at present wat not with the poor Kiean but with the big Zamindars and 
the stockists and now it were they whose interests might be injured. Why could they 
not put up an efficient machinery for carrying out the rationing scheme* When 
the Government wanted to arrest and throw people in jails they did it and pro¬ 
cured money for the purpose without any difficulty but when asked to do some¬ 
thing really good they put in the excuse that they had no money for setting up 
any machinery. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, quoted figures to show that the 
Punjab had exported the quota they had to give. In fact, they had met their 
obligation for exporting their quota for the civil needs 5 months ahead and even 
sent more than the fixed quota. T here had been some difficulty in the matter of 
getting wagons from some railways, 

Sardar Santokh Singh said that he did not think the control of the price 
of wheat was a necessary at all. There had been a bumper crop this year and be 
was glad that sufficient wheat was being sent out and he congratulatea the Premier 
on it. He said that, if any control was enforced at this stage, as was done un- 
wisely last year, there would be lees of sowing and, therefore, the next crop would be 
lesser than it had been this year. He suggested, however, that ceiling prices of wheat 
should be fixed at present so that the price of wheat did not go very high. 

He further suggested that the wheat which had been kept in store by the 
provincial Government should be sold to poor people in the urban areas in times 
of necessity and not make any profits as they did last year* Bardar Bantokh 
Bingh criticised Bir Chbotu Ram for having said that the Zamindars should not 
sell wheat at anything less than 13 rupees per maund. He wished Bir Ohhotu 
Ram would contradict it* 

The Premier at once contradicted that the statement in the Press was wrong. 
He criticised the freezing order which he wanted the Punjab Government to oppose 
with as great vehemence as any attempt at the control of wheat prices* 

Sardar Santokh Singh further stated that things in the Punjab had been 
moving fairly well and there should be no control of wheat price, specially when 
wheat shipa from outside bad already arrived which would certainly result in 
lowering the price of wheat. 
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]^, B. Mian Mushtaq Ahmed Gurmanit who counselled a moderate course, 
said that if the price of wheat could be fixed on parity with the prices of other 
commodities and the Government of India would undertake to intervene in the 
matter of prices even after the war and would take the responsibility of helping 
the grower, probably no one would have any objection to the enforcement of the 
control price. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, who opposed the resolution with vehemence, 
referring to the debate in the House, said that it seemed to him that it was the 
diy of the stockists. He was sorry to find that the vision of those supporting the 
rc'^olution was limited. People here seemed to have no idea that there was 
something higher also. There was not the Punjab alone. There existed a country 
—India—and then the whole world beyond, hie contended that figures had been 
quoted to mislead people. In his view the Government of India committed a 
folly in asking for less quota from the Punjab Government. There had been a 
bumper crop—much more than any previous crop—and surely the Central Govern¬ 
ment could have asked for a higher quota of wheat for exports to the deficit 
provinces. He accused Sir Chhotu Ram of having advised zamindars to hoard 
and asserted that he had heard such speeches himself. 

Sir Chhotu. Ram asserted that since April last he had been telling zamindars 
that the price of wheat between Rs. 10 and 13 per maund was not unreasonable, 

Ch, Sahib Dad iT/ia?!What did you say at Bhiwani ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram retorted that the Hon’ble member must have tried to 
misunderstand him for purposes beat known to him. His position was that ho 
could not possibly tell one thing to the zamindars outside the legislature and say 
another thing here because that would shake the very foundation of the confidence 
which he enjoyed : that confidence was his real mainstay. It was on the strength 
of the confidence of the zamindars that he had outlined the whole sea of opposition 
of such a strong press, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress (cheers), 

Mr. Josh :—You are right I You enjoy the confidence only of the zamindars ; 
of course, not of the Kisan (laughter). 

Resuming his speech Sir Chhotu Ram said that he was a greater friend of 
the Kisans than Mr. Josh and Bwatantra who had become 'Tartantra’’, who once 
used to cry hoarse that British must be turned out, but to-day, through some 
unknown process, they had changed to such an extent that they were now seen 
rebuking the Punjab Government for not having done enough for the war effort. 
He was surprised why strange things were being said merely in order to please 
the Government of India. Bir Chhotu Ram, referring to the defence which 
Josh had put in for the rationing system, said that the British Government was 
paying Rs, 138 crores yearly from its coffers for helping the rationing purpose 
but the Government of India was not prepared to pay even a spurious coin. 'Jhe 
Revenue Minister further said that they were prepared to agree to the control if 
the Punjab grower could be given at least 15 per cent profit as had been promised 
for other commodities. Failing that the Government should agree to let the 
Punjab grower have a price for a maund of wheat as many times high as the 
price Of necessary commodities han arisen, whether they were three or four or 
even five times. If that was done, there would be no need for controlling the 
price of wheat, 

Aftan Nurullah moved an amendment to the resolution : That for the words 
“price of wheat” the following be substituted 

^'Prices of wheat and other agricultural produce in the Punjab until and 
unless proper and effective control is achieved on all articles an agriculturist has 
to purchase.” 

Mian Nurullah thought that inflation should have been checked and the 
exchange should have controlled. If you go on printing currency notes, you can’t 
solve the problem. 

At the suggestion of Mr, Abdul Rah, the Premier agreed to give two-hours 
on the next day for the debate on the resolution. Mian Nnrullah was still on his legs 
when the House adjourned. 

6th, NOVEMBER Discussion was resumed on the wheat control resolution 
in the Assembly this afternoon. Mian Nurullah, who concluded his yesterday’s 
incomplete speech, said that unless inflation was checked no ceiling prices could 
be fixed. 

E. B. Sardar Mohd, Haaaan Khan Ourchani, who supported the resolution 
■aid that they were loyal people and the Government should not control the DfW 
of wheat against their wishes. 
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Mr. Abdul Rab opposed control and said that there was indirect control 
already with the result that the prices had not gone high. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang, who wanted information from the Minister in 
charge of Food, was told by S. Baldev Singh that the Punjab has a surplus of 
one million tons of wheat which they could afford to send away without endanger¬ 
ing the needs of their own province, in any manner. 

Sir Ookul Chand :—Supposing the Government of India would like to pur¬ 
chase all your surplus for Bengal or other needy parts of the country, what do you 
think would be a reasonable price which you would be prepared to accept ? 

S, Baldev Singh :-~We have so far received no such proposal from the Govern¬ 
ment of India but if one is made we would consider that favourably. 

Sir Ookul Chand*, —Thank you very much for your offer (laughter). 

S. Jagjit Singh JMnw: - This is a matter that concerns the agriculturists and 
they alone should be allowed to speak. 

Lala Sita Ram Mehra opposed the resolution. He agreed that the cost of 
production had increased but that did not mean that the price of wheat should be 
allowed to go high to any extent. He suggested that some maximum price must 
be fixed. The price of wheat had risen very high and if it was allowed to go 
higher still how could people who earned their daily wages or got fixed monthly 
salaries make their two ends meet ? After all, the Government had, at the most, 
given 10 per cent dearness allowance to its employees. An increase of pay by 
Ks. 10 to Rs. 25 could, in no way, help the poor men in various civil services when 
prices had gone up by SOO per cent to 400 per cent and even to 500 per cent. 
The men in civil services, whether of the Punjab Government, or private concerns, 
certainly required consideration. He suggested the formation of a committee of 
ofiScials and non-officials to consider the increase in prices and then decide after 
mutual discussion some maximum price of wheat. 

Sardar Jagjit Singh Mann supported the resolution and warned the Govern¬ 
ment of India against controlling the price of wheat. 

Ch, Suraj Mall, while agreeing that Government servants should be given 
more salaries in the present difficult times, did not like that that should be done 
at the cost of the Zamindars, The Punjab bad made no profits and he quoted an 
instance to show that the province did not make a profit of Rs. 16,50,(X)0 when it 
could easily do so. A Calcutta firm had offerea to purchase 1,1^,000 maunds of 
rice at Rs. 28 per maund but the Director of Civil Supplies wrote back to say 
that they were selling rice at Re. 17 per maund and they would not charge 
anything more than that. He was prepared to agree to control of the wheat price 
provided the prices of all the commodities, especially those which the Zamindar 
had to buy, were fixed. If reasonable prices were fixed the Zamindar would be 
prepared to sell all his wheat. 

Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma maintained that at present the tendency was to 
hoard or, at any rate, keep back wheat in the hope of getting high prices. He 
suggested the fixing of price for wheat. Mr. Sharma expressed surprise that a 
person like the Premier of the Punjab, who had not hesitated to carry out the 
behests of the Central Government and had shut up behind prison bars a large 
number of Congressmen without any reason, had threatened not to tolerate rule 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act. 

Raja Oazanfar Alt, Parliamentary Secretary, said that the Government of 
India constituted as it was does not enjoy the confidence of the people of this 
country. If a Government did not enjoy the confidence of the people, how could 
it enforce any orders or ordinances 7 The largest political organisation in the 
country was shut up behind the bars, and the second largest organisation in the 
country was dissatisfied with the present Government of India. The Punjab 
Government was the only Government which had stood by the Central Government 
but now it was also getting disgusted with the policy that was being pursued by 
it. The remedv for all ills from which India at present suffered was, in the 
speaker’s view, the establishment of National Government with Congress, if possible, 
and without it, if necessary. 

Raja Oazanfar Ali maintained that the present Government of India was 
the most inefficient Government in the whole world. The members of the 
Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people. They represented 
no one and no one was prepared to attach any importance to what they said. 
It would be unwise and dangerous, he said, for the Central Government to pick 
a quarrel with the Provincial Government, People were taking pride evading 
the orders of the Government of India. Kerosene oil and many other necessities 
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were not available to the poor villager. If the Central Government enforced 
control against the wishes of the Punjab Government there would be troubles, much 
more than they had experienced in the past. Raja Gazanfar Ali's interesting 
conclusion from the present situation was that the centre should have nothing to 
do with the provinces. India, he said, was too big a country to be controlled by 
one Centre. 

Ch, Ahmed Yar Khan, maintained that the Zamindar was not getting an 
adequate return for his labour. He thought that control of the wheat price would 
entail unnecessary hardship on the zamindar. 

Sodhi Harnam Singh, Baja Farman Ali and Pir Akhar AU supported the 
resolution. 

Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar (Ahrar) said that inspite of the non-enforcement of 
control of wheat price, conditions, like those in Bengal, might appear in the Punjab. 
They knew that the former Premier of Bengal did not want rice to be taken away 
from Bengal, vet rice was taken away from that province. He cautioned against 
distressing conditions arising in the Punjab inspite of the fact that there were 
large stocks of wheat because circumstances could arise wherein it might become 
impossible to get sufficient wheat in big district towns. The Punjab Government 
should see that this situation did not arise. He referred to the difficulties of the 
employees in the Government Press where the subordinate employees were getting 
very little pays. Things were already bad and might become worse. No doubt 
conditions just at present were not terrible but poormen were selling whatever 
little gold or silver ornaments they possessed. 

Bibi Raghhir Kaur opposed the resolution and criticised the administration 
which, she said, was corrupt. 8he said corruption was respensible for the failure 
of the control system. 

Ch, Mohd. Abdul Rahman (AhrarW blamed the foreign administration for 
their present difficulties. Poverty and nakeoiiess could not be nut an end to and 
if they wanted to do that they must become free. He criticised those in-charge of 
sugar distribution and said that only the favoured ones could get sugar. In some 
cases only a few bags were distributed, the rest disappearing. 

S. Lai Singh, replying to the debate, urged the adoption of the resolution by 
the House unanimously. 

The Minister in-charge of Food, S. Baldev Singh explained the position of 
the Punjab Government, He said that while the Punjab Government had readily 
accepted many restrictions and had not objected to the limited control which 
already existed, it would not accept any statutory control of wheat prices. They in 
the Punjab, could accept wheat price control only if the prices of other commodities 
were also brought down and controlled. They were not unware of the fact that 
the Government of India had promulgated an ordinance to stabilise the prices of 
other commodities by fixing the profit, but it yet remained to be seen how that 
ordinance worked and whether in actual practice prices came down. Sardar Baldev 
Singh wanted to make it clear that the runjab Government bad no intention to 
blame any Provincial Government or any party. But be had no hesitation in saying 
that whatever the Punjab Government's renresentatives had said with regard to the 
Government of India and profiteering indulged in by some provincial Governments 
had remained unanswered. Bardar Baldev Bingh contradicted Mr. Josh and claimed 
great credit for the Punjab Government tor its having carried out with great 
success the ^grow more food” campaign. While some other provincial Governments 
had been given from Rs. 5 lakhs to even Rs. 20 lakhs by the Central Government 
for propaganda etc. to encourage people to grow more food, the Punjab Government 
had not got any thing. In spite of that 33 lakh acres had been brought under 
cultivation with the result that the Punjab today produced one million ton of 
foodgrains over and above the crop for the year 1942. While last year they could 
export only 7,50,000 tons of foodgrains, this year they had been able to give 
over 15 lakh tons of foodgrains for export to the deficit provinces and to the 
Government of India for military purposes. Dealing with the plea put forward 
by the Communist members for rationing, 8. Baldev Bingh said that the Punjab 
Government was not opposed to rationing. In fact, they were already ^^working on 
rationing basis. If the unit, which had been adopted in Bombay, was adopted here, 
every adult would have to be given 1 lb. of fooderains and a child 1/2 lb., while 
a labourer would have to be given 1 1/2 lbs. The population of the Punjab accord¬ 
ing to the 1941 census was 2 crores and 84 lakhs of which the rural population 
wa 9 2,41 lakhs and the urban population 43 lakhs. The population on the above 
ration basis would require 53,14,000 tons of foodgrains (47 lakh tons for the rural 
23 
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areas where the baeic unit is of a labourer and 6,14,000 tong for urban population). 
The Punjab had produced a little over 74 lakh tons of foodgraing of which 10 lakh 
tong were grams and these were mostly used for the cattle and according to the 
figures available about 7 lakh tons of grams were used for that purpose. In all 
about 60 lakh tons of foodgraing were required both for the human and the animal 
population in the Punjab. About 15 lakhs tone of foodgrains were left as surplus 
and that was what the Punjab had agreed to give to other deficit provinces and 
the Government of India.” In view of the above facts, the Minister said, it was 
clear that the Punjab was already living on the rationing basis and there was no 
need, in the opinion of the Punjab Government, to undertake additional expenditure 
for establishing and running a machinery for working the rationing scheme. There 
was no need of such a machinery as the Punjab had fulfilled its obligations 
towards everyone. Referring to what he choose to describe as "‘wrong reports in 
a section of the Vernacular Press.” S. Baldev Singh asserted that it was wrong that 
Sir Chhotu Ram and the Speaker had any stocks of wheat. He added, “I have no 
stocks of wheat and Sir Chhotu Ram has much less”. He pointed out that the 
arrivals in the ‘Mandis’ this year were much more than during the previous 
years. How could that have happened if the Zamindars had been advised to hoard ? 

Malik Barkat Aft.—That was in spite of you. (laughter). 

Sardar Baldev Singh quoted figures to show that during the last 3 months 
1,58,000, 1,41,000 and 63,000 tons, respectively, of foodgrains, which were part of 
wheat was actully brought for being exported undespatcbed at jibe godowns or at 
some of the godowns or at some of the railway stations. 

Mr. Josh Is the railway to be blamed ? 

S. Baldev Singh :—No one is prepared to accept the blame. Continuing, 
Sardar Baldev Singh said that everybody had sympathy with the people of Bengal 
in their distress and the Punjab would #lway8 be willing to render whatever help 
it can. He added that they had kept no secrets and they were prepared to accept 
the blame for any wrong done by them. 

The Minister-in-charga of Food, S. Baldev Singh repeated the Punjab Govern¬ 
ments opposition to statutory control and declared that under the present condi¬ 
tions if control of wheat prices was enforced it would result in chaos and that no 
one would like it. No control would be effective unless they would requisition all 
the wheat. Did Mr. Josh want that wheat should be requisitioned ? 

Mr, Josh !—Yes, all those who pay more than Rs. 200 as land revenue, 
their stocks should be requisitioned. 

S. Baldev Singh maintained that dealers and District Magistrates, in fact 
everybody excepting 2 or 3 members here^ were opposed to control. 

Mr. Josh Don’t quote the District Magistrates, they are your henchmen. 

S, Baldev Singh said “The Government of India had to pay on an 
average Rs. 10-4 per raaund and undoubtedly that was not an unreasonable price. 
When wheat was sold at Rs. 8-8 which was the lowest price the Government of 
India failed to make heavy purchases as they had no adequate arrangements. The 
Punjab which had rendered great service in war had also helped in the matter of 
growing more food,” 

S. Baldev Singh was pained at Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and 
said that he had ignored the huge stocks of wheat which the Punjab had given 
to deficit provinces. Of the one million tons of wheat quota 7 lakhs had been 
supplied already and the remaining would be sent in 5 months time still ahead. 
Concluding, 8. Baldev Bingh referred to the freezing of stocks by orders of the 
Central Government and said that the Punjab Government had as much responsi¬ 
bility to protect the rights of the dealers as that of the growers. They would see 
that the dealers do not suffer. He was one of those who believed that trade and 
agriculture must go hand in hand and the interests of both must be safeguarded. 

Ft, Bhagot Bam : —Have you consulted Sir Chhotu Ram ? (laughter). 

The resolution moved by S, Lai Singh was adopted without a division. 

Oyani Kartar Singh moved for the circulation of his Gurdwara Amendment 
Bill till January 15, 1944 without a speech. 

Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
till March, 1, 1944. The amendment was accepted. The House then adjourned 
till November 8. 

Supplementary Demands Voted 

8th. NOVEMBER: —In about half an hour the Assembly voted today supple¬ 
mentary demands presented by the Finance Minister, Sir Monohar Lal^ for an 
amount of Rs. 1,04,32,110 for defraying the charges in respect of various depart- 
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inentB. All the cut motions moved were rejected and the demand on which a division 
was claimed by a Communist member was voted by 53 votes against 8. 

Punjab Land Alienation (Amend.) Bill 

Sir Chhotu Earn, Kevenue Minister, introduced the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Amendment) Bill and asked that the Bill be referred to a select committee 
consisting of the following members :—Raja Gazanfar Ali, Hh, Faiz Mohd., Ch. 
Sumar Singh, S. Lai Singh, K. B. Mohd. Hussain, R. B. Hari Ohand, M. Abdul 
Rab» S. B. Gurbaksh Singh, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, S. Teja Singh Bwatantra, 
R. B. Mukand Lai Puri, R. B. Gopal Das, 8. Santokh Singh and Sir Chhotu 
Ram. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says: “This legislation is 
being promoted with the object of removing a number of defects in the Act which 
have been brought to light by the judgment of the Lahore High Court in the 
case “Malawa Mai versus Punjab Province^' [ I. L. R. (1942) Lahore 758] and the 
judgment of the Fodoral Court in the case “Punjnb Province versus Daulat Singh” 
(1942 F. C. R. 67). Opportunity has also been taken of removing a number of 
defects which have been revealed in the actual working, of the Punjab Alienation 
of land Act, 1900, and of making a number of consequential amendments which 
were not carried out when the Amending Acts of 1935 and 1940 were passed. 

Sir Chhotu Ram, while commending the Select Committee motion to the 
House, said that the Bill was being introduced with a view to make up certain 
shortcomings. By the decision of the High Court the Commissioners had been 
deprived of their revisional jurisdictions in respect of appeals arising out of the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioners which defect was intended to be set right. 
Another part of the Bill relates to removing the disadvantages which the agricul¬ 
turist money-lender suffered as against a non-agriculturist money-lender. All the 
provisions for appeal were now sought to be consolidated. The Bill was intended 
to steer clear of all loopholes, and in the light of the experiences they had gained 
they had hammered out the new Bill. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang, who moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
public opinion till March 31, 1944, was the solitary voice of protest in the House. 
Dr. Narang said that he knew the fate bis motion would meet but he was making 
the motion as a matter of duty. Sir Gokul Chand said that amendments had been made 
in the Alienation of Land Act from time to time before also but the late Sir Fazal-i- 
Hussain gave an assurance in the then Provincial Legislative Council that they would 
not go either backward or forward in the matter of that Act. The late Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan had also given a similar assurance before the amending Act of 1938 was brought 
up. But Sir Gokul Chand was sorry to say that none of those assurances were 
being kept. Then again, when the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact was entered into, 
they were told that no controversial measures would be brought up for the 
duration of war. The non-agriculturist members of the Punjab Assembly declared 
at a representative meeting, where representatives of 8ir Chhotu Ram’s group were 
also present, that they would cease to carry on any agitation against the Land 
Alienation Act. That showed their readiness to forget the wounds which had bee^ 
inflicted upon them and the injustices which had been done to the non-agriculturists. 
They did so in order to show their goodwill to the agriculturists. They had hoped 
that the measure would leave them alone as they bad wanted to leave it alone. 
It seemed, however, that the measure would not leave them. 

Sir Gokul Chand referred to his opposition to the previous amending Bills 
which he criticised in the House and in the Press and how he had pointed out 
that the amending Bills were ‘ultta vires’ of the legislature. He was glad that 
the highest court of law in India had given a decision by which bis view was 
supported. He was sorry to say that the Punjab Unionist Ministry seemed to have 
taken a vow to carry on a fight against the civil courts in the province. The 
Government would not allow any opportunity to be lost to clip the wings of those 
courts and they had made serious encroachments upon the powers of the civil 
courts. The Bill would go far ahead and would have far-reaching effects on the 
rights of proprietorship of lands, it would upset the whole thing, and result in 
declaring the transactions void and would thus causes heavy losses to the persons 
who might have entered into those transactions and would also ruin the children 
and grandchildren of those whose fathers or grand-fathers had committed the'folly’ 
of entering into such Iransactions. The Deputy Commisioners were now being 
given powers to upset any transactions made. Bupposing a land which bad been 
mortgaged to someone 30 years back now comes to be greatly improved or in view 
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of the locality in which that land is situated its importance increases and along 
with it, its price, the mortgager would have only to go. to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and by paying a small proportionate amount he would be able to get back 
the land from mortgagee or the lessee, no matter when and for how long the 
transaction was made. If, however, the mortgager could pay all the money he 
had received the mortgagee could be rejected at once by orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner who would not have even to go into the formalities of law. At 
present the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner once obtained regarding the sale 
of a land was considered Bnal and the mortgagee or the lessee could proceed to 
build anything on the land, but according to the amending Bill the mortgager 
may go and apply to the Commissioner at any time and have the sanction set 
aside. The mortgager would at any time—to which there would be no limit—be 
able to go to the Financial Commissioner on revision. The result would be that 
in future no purchaser would be able to begin putting a plot of land to any use 
without having to wait for a very long and indefinite time even though he might 
have spent a lakh of rupees on that land for building a factory. Any sanction 
obtained may be upset and then in the event of a sanction being upset the mort¬ 
gager would not get even his whole amount and interest thereon but just a small 
amount as a retainer. The Unionist Government had lost all sense of proportion 
in dealing with such a matter. They semed to have no sense of decency. 

Speaker : Will the Bill have retrospective effect ? 

Sir Ookul Chand : Yes, Sir. 

Sir Gokul Chand added that it was sheer injustice which was being done 
without any regard to the principles of justice and equity. In the old days when 
the Kings wanted to have anything belonging to any individual they used to take 
it at the point of bayonet. The Unionist Government was just now acting in that 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a Bill with the support of 
a majority. Concluding Dr. Parang said that it was but proper that the class of 
persons who were affected by the Bill should be given an opportunity to have their say. 
The Judges, the members of the Bar, the Deputy Commissioners and persons com¬ 
petent to say should be given an opportunity to express their views, 

Mian Nurullah, who supporteci the Select Committee motion, made a few 
suggestions which. Sir Chhotu Ram said, would be placed before the Select Com¬ 
mittee if the member would send those in writing to him. 

Replying to Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sir Chhotu Bam maintained that the 
arguments which had been advanced by Sir Gokul Chand were by no means new. 
The subject of ‘Benami’ transactions had been before them for the last 5 years, 
People competent to express any opinion on the matter had expressed their opinions 
and these had been considered by the Government earlier. 

Sir Ookul Chand Did you circulate your Bill even then ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram :—We had the opinions of the persons competent to express 
opinions. The previous amending Bills bad been considered and passed by the 
House after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Ram then referred to the assurance which 
according to Sir Gokul Chand the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain had given. 

Sir Ookul Chand :—Is that assurance also dead with the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram replied that the assurance had been given for the period of 
existence of the Government of which Sir Fazal-i-Hussain was a member. A 
democratic person like the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain could not have given any assu¬ 
rance which would bound down every successor to that Government which was 
not responsible to anyone. 

Sir Ookul Chand We were not aware of any such mental reservations. 

Continuing Sir Chhotu Ram said that the late Sir Bikandar’s assurance must 
have been an assurance of a similar nature and not for all times but for the time of 
the Government of which he was a member also. 

Sir Chhotu Ram controverted Sir Gokul Chand and declared that as a result 
of the Sikander-Baldev Pact there had been no understanding by which it was 
undertaken by Sir Sikander Hyat that no controversial measure would be brought 
up before the legislature for the duration of the war. If there was an impression 
to that effect it was an erroneous impression and should be removed. .No such 
understanding was given by anyone to anybody. 

Sir Gokul Chand But that is what was published in the press. 

Sir Chhotu Ram I am not responsible for what the press publishes. 

Sir Chhotu Ram maintained that what was said by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
was thatnoiresh taxation measure affecting one class only would be brought up 
for the duration of war. That assurance they were honouring. 
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Sir Gokul Ohaad Will it be adhered to ? 

PremierYea. 

Concluding, Sir Chhotu Ram asserted that by the new amending Bill the 
Government merely wanted to restore what was lacking and there had been no 
encroachments. 

The circulation motion having been rejected, the amending Bill wass referred 
to a Select Committee, there being a solitary voice of dissent. The House then 
adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

9th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion to raise a discussion on the 
^'treatment being meted out to Mr. Jai Parkash Narain, General Secretary of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party, arrested recently somewhere in the Punjab 
and at present reported to be in the Lahore Fort under the direct supervision of 
the Punjab C. I. D.” which stood in the name of Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma^ was 
ruled out by the Speaker in the Assembly to-day. 

Similar motions of Mr. Sharma to discuss the failure of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to release Dewan Chaman Lai, Maulana Daud Ghaznavi and B. Atma Singh 
of Bheikhupura who were lying seriously ill in detention were ruled out. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh asked for permission to move an adjournment motion 
by which he wanted to raise a discussion on the recent restriction imposed on 
tickets being issued by the N. W. Railway for Nankana Sahib during the days 
of the Mela. This restriction he regarded as an interference with the people’s rights 
of worship. 

The Premier read out a statement in which it was stated that the restriction 
had been imposed by the Government of India in pursuance of their general policy 
of restricting big Melas on account of their inability to afford transport facilities 
due to war. The Punjab Government merely issued the notification of the Central 
Government and now the Premier had written again to the Central Government 
impressing upon them the inconvenience caused to the Bikh community. 

The Premier added humorously that he was glad and thankful to God that Mr. 
Josh—a communist—still thought of Nankana Sahib and rights of vrorship. 

Mr. Josh warmed up and protested against the remarks made by the Premier 
and the ‘'mischievous iusinuation contained in them.” He said that he, like every 
communist, stood for the protection of rights and privileges of every citizen. 

Lt. Col. Khizar Hayat Khan, replying, assured Mr. Josh that he never 
meant to attack him nor had he done so. Amidst laughter, Lt. Col. Khizar Hyat 
added : “After all, you know I am a Jat and supposed to be semi-educated ; and 
if I say anything which appears to be harsh, do not mind it.” 

The aajouriiment motion was not pressed. 

Tobacco Vend Fees Bill 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees ( Amendment) Bill which was introduced 
by Sir Manohar Lal^ Finance Minister, was passed without any discussion. The 
Bill had been brought up to effect certain amendments in the Act which had be¬ 
come necessary as a result of the imposition of a central excise duty on tobacco. 

Immovable Property Tax Bill 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax ( Amendment ) Bill, which was 
introduced by Sir Manohar LaU Finance Minister, was taken into consideration 
and passed at once. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says : ^An aBSsessing au¬ 
thority is required under subsection (1) of section 18 of the Punjab Urban Im¬ 
movable Property Tax Act, 1940, to call for a return not only when a new 
valuation list is to be made but also when the current valuation list is to be 
amended. It was never intended that this elaborate procedure should be followed 
in the case of casual amendments for which a separate procedure is laid down in 
section 9 of the Act. The Bill is designed to enforce the real intention of the Act.” 

Sugarcane Bill 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, moved that the Sugarcane 
( Punjab Amendment) Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
oonsiaeration. 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment, which was supported by Sardar 
Santokh Singh and Sir Gokul Chand Narang. 'i'he amendment was intended to 
secure theddetion of the provision laying down that no sugar factory or extension 
of a sugar factory could he built without a licence being taken, 
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Sardar Santokh Singh felt sorry to say that the Punjab Government was 
following a policy of killing industries. The task of taking a licence was not 
easy. 8o far there was no overcrowding in the sugar industry in the Punjab 
ancf the ‘wise' Government of the Punjab should not be in a hurry to injure it. 

S. Teja Singh Swatantra said that by the provision which was desired to be 
deleted it was clear that the myth of the Punjab Government being opposed to 
control was exploded. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang, who supported Mian Nurullah in a" neat little 

Punjabee speech, felt constrained to say that those sitting opposite seemed to 

be a family of mad men who knew not what they were doin^. 

He pitied Sardar Baldev Singh, who, he said, was carrying some body else’s 

baby and asked him to realise what folly was being committed by attempting to 

kill an industry. 

S, Baldev Singh: —You know whose baby it is (laughter). 

Sir Ookul Cha7id :--Why have you taken up this damnable “Biapa.” 

S. Baldey Singh “Siapa gul paigaya hai’* (laughter). 

Sir Ookul Chand pointed out that there was no need of such a provision as 
there were hardly two sugar factories in the Punjab and there was no excess 
of sugar. In the States, all shorts of facilities were being actually given for 
putting up factories and he wondered why the Punjab was following an un¬ 
wise path. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, replying, said that it was not at all the intention of 
the Punjab Government to close down any sugar factories. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was not opposed to industrial development and he could say that 
they would be prepared to render all help in tnis matter. But they could not 
forget to protect the rights of the agriculturists and if any industry in a parti¬ 
cular area would become a burden to the agriculturists, they had to be protected. 
Had not Sir Gokul Ohand experienced the hardship by the opening of another 
sugar mill at Hamira, he asked. 

The amendment moved by Mian Nurullah was rejected. 

Cess Burden On Growers 

Mian Nurullah moved another amendment through which he wanted that 
instead of six pies per maund being charged as cess on sugarcane from the pro¬ 
ducer as proposed, it should be 3 pies per maund if the price was 6 annas per 
maund or over and not exceeding six pies per maund if the price was 8 annas per 
maund or over. T'he mover pointed out that he was making a very humble de¬ 
mand to save the sugarcane grower. 

Sir Ookul Chand, who supported the amendment of Mian Nurullah, quoted 
figures in support of his contention that the new cess would mean a furtW bur¬ 
den on the poor sugarcane grower. He wanted no cess to be imposed at all. Sir 
Gokul Ohand addressed the Ministerialists particularly and told them that at the 
proposed rate of 6 pies v^er maund, every sugarcane grower would have to give Ks. 
12*8 per acre as an additional tax to what he had to pay already in the form of 
land revenue etc. He said that Rs. 250 would have to be paid by the sugarcane 
grower per season to the Government before entering a factory. He based his 
calculation on 400 maunds being the production of one acre and the average land 
for production being 20 acres. Bir Gokul Ohand Narang declared that the sugar 
factory owners in the Punjab were prepared to pay Re. one per maund for sugar¬ 
cane, provided, of course, the price of sugar was raised proportionately. Sir §hri 
Ram, be added, had even offered, in an article, that the factory owners were pre¬ 
pared to pay Rs. 1-2 per maund. But the Government of India stood in their 
way. That Government would not agree. Sugar was being sold at Rs. 12 per maund 
but shakkar at Rs. 20 per maund. He asked why the Punjab Government was not 
taking up a strong attitude in this matter also against the Government of India 
and prevail upon them to agree to let the factory owner pay more i. e. Rs. 1-2 per 
maund to the grower. The Punjab was growing sugarcane in 417,000 acres of land 
and the increase in price of sugar to Rs. 1-2 per maund would bring Rs. 75,00,000 
more to the grower. 

The Punjab Government was a bad and incompetent copyist. In the present 
case, the Punjab Government seemed to be following what the U. P. Government 
had announced that whatever amount they would get would be utilised for the 
good of the grower. Would the Punjab Government use the money for building 
any roads or getting better se^s and helping the grower to grow better sugarcane as 
the U. P. Government was doing ? In the U. P., such an Act was enforced be,- 
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cause there were as many as 150 sugar mills and in the Punjab there were only 2 
mills. He asked the ministerialist members to ponder over the situation before 
voting. 

S. Santokh Singh supported the amendment. 

S, Baldev Singh, Development Minister, replying, said that the cess of 6 pies 
per raaiind was to be collected from the factory owner. 

Sir Ookul Chand :—'I'hat cess would be charged from the grower. 

S, Baldev Singh maintained that the burden of the cess would not fall on the 
agriculturist. If the Government of India stood in the way of paying Rs. 1-2 per 
maund of sugarcane, as suggested by Sir Shri Ram, no one stood in the way of 
increasing the price to 13 annas per maund. He asked why was not that being 
done. 

The amendment was reje ted by 12 vote to 55. S. Baldev Singh, however, 
accepted one amendment of Mian Nurullah. The clauses were passed as amended. 

The Bill was opposed at its third reading stage by S. Sohan Singh Josh, Ch, 
Mohd Abdul Rehrnan, L. Sita Ram and Pt. Bhagat Ram Sharina who accused 
the Government of burdening the poor zamindar, even though it always claimed 
to be their friend. 

Sir Chhotu Ram refuted the charge and said that the responsibility of not 
having exempted all the zamindsrs who paid Rs. 5 or less as their land revenue 
was his. But he was sure that the zamindars had accepted his reasons, because 
the money thus available was to be spent by the Government for the benefit of 
the smaller zamindars themselves. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned ‘sine die\ 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Peshawar—17th, to 27th August 1943 

Financial Statement fob 1943-44 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget session opened at Peshawar on the 17th. August 
1943. The Opposition (Congress) benches were empty. Twenty-three members of the 
Ministerialist Party were present. 

On taking the chair the new Speaker thanked the House for the honour 
done to him and assured members of ail parties of his sympathy and co-operation. 
He regretted that the members of the Opposition were not present in the Assembly 
and requested the press to convey to them his message that be had now ceased 
to be a member of any party. 

Budget Presented 

Sardar Ahdur Rah Khan Nishtar, Finance Minister, prestftited the budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44. While doing so he made an appeal to all parties 
and communities in the province to unite and help the poor people through these 
diflScult times. The Finance Minister revealed that the revenue for 1943-44 was 
estimated at Rs. 206.94 lakhs including a subvention of Rs. 1 crore from the Centre 
and it was anticipated that the year’s working would leave a net deficit of Rs. 
7.73 lakhs to be met from the accumulated surpluses of previous years. This deficit 
was due almost entirely to the provision made for expenditure on the civil defence 
organization which would disappear when the war ended. The Finance Member 
pointed out that their revenues consisted of a fixed subvention from the Centre 
and other items which were mostly inelastic. Government could not hope to 
achieve much from the latter source and therefore their main hope lay in 
persuading the Government of India to increase their subvention. This, he said, 
we propose to do when we have settled down in ofiice and have made a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the whole position, to enable us to take in hand those essential 
schemes, so long neglected, for the benefit of the people of this province. The 
Finance Minister explained at length the measures for the supply of foodgrains, 
sugar, standard cloth and kerosene oil in the province and assured that Government 
was taking every step to supply wheat at a reasonable price. Concludiug, the 
Finance Minister said : “We have entered upon our duties at a very difficult time. 
The war has upset the living conditions of all of us and in order to achieve any 
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impTOvement the full co-operation of all is necessary. Our constitutional and 
financial limitations make our task difficult but where there is a will there is a 
way and we shall endeavour to provide the people with the necessities of life and 
to see that they get these at reasonable rates. 

Introduction op Official Bills 

18th. AUGUST ;—The Assembly met this morning with Khan Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, the now Speaker, in the chair. Before the House started to transact the 
business of the day, Sardar Ishar singh (Oongrees) was sworn in as a member. 
Immediately after the oath-taking ceremony, Sardar Ishwar Singh left the House. 

Like yesterday, tho opposition members absented themselves and only mem¬ 
bers of the League Party were present. 

The Finance Minister, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar moved two official bills, 
the N. W. F. P Ministers* salaries (second Amendment) Bill, 1943, and the N. W. 
F. p. Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which 
were passed without opposition. 

Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, Chief Minister, moved four bills, the N. W. F. P. 
Pre-emption (Amendment) Bill, the N. W. F. P. War Services (exemption) from 
Disqualification Bill, the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicle Taxation (Amendment) Bill 
and the N. W. F. P. Village Council (Amendment) Bill, which were passed. 

The fifth Bill, namely the N. W. F P. Trade Employees Bill, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. 

The Speaker read out the Bills which were passed during the time of the 
Congress Ministry and assented to by His Excellency the Governor. The Speaker 
declared that only the Ooondas Bill had been rejected. 

To-day was the official business day and the whole work was finished in 30 
minutes. The House then adjourned 

Condolence to Deceased Members 

19th. AUGUST :—Tributes were paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 

Sardar Jagat Singh, R. B. Chamanlal and R* B. Kaiiwarbhan Bagai, late M. L. 

As., when the House met this morning. 

Speeches were delivered by Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, Chief Minister, and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister for P. W. D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, the Speaker 
also made a short speech and adjourned the House for 15 minutes as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased members. 

Sikh Religious Endowments Bill 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister of Public Works, moved that the N. W. F. P. 

Sikh Religious Endowments Bill, 1939, which was being piloted by him as a 

member of the opposition, be referred to another select committee, consisting of the 
Chief Minister, the Finance Minister, the Advocate-General Nawah Zafar Khan 
(Muslim League), Rai Bahadur Ishwar Das (Hindu Independent), Sardar Ishwar 
Singh (Congress), Peer Kamran (Muslim League) and the mover. Sardar Ajit 
Singh said that the bill had been designed to provide for better management of 
the income of Sikh Gurdwaras, Dharamsalas and religious endowments in the 
N. W. F. Province. He assured the Sikh organisations and Guru Singh Sabhas 
that the bill would not undermine* their status and functions. The House referred 
the Bill to a select committee 

'I'he House, after finishing the business in five minutes, adjourned. As usual, 
the Opposition was again absent from the House. 

General Discussion op Budget 

20th. AUGUST For the fourth day in succession, the Opposition members 
were again absent from the House. However, it was a day for general discussion 
of the budget. 

Replying to the speeches, Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, Chief Minister justified 
his action in forming a ministry in the province. With the help of his colleagues, 
be was able to have a people’s government in the province. The Chief Minister 
also announced in the House that adequate steps had already been taken by the 
Ministry to end the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Replying to K. B. BaaduUah 
Khan’s demand for the Pakistan resolution to be moved in the House, the Chief 
Minister said that their policy was well known that they stood for Pakistan and the 
Bikhs stood for Azad Punjab, 

The Education Minister, Khan Saminjan Khan's speech was heard by the 
House with rapt attention. Referring to the absence of the Opposition, he said 
that the ornament of the august House was missing and appealed to them (the 
Opposition) to attend the next aession and benefit the House tfieir iiealthy 
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orltioiim* While dealing with the budget eatimatee, Khan Saminjan Khan referred 
to the grant that amounta to one crore of rupeea aa aubaidy by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Ue aaid that the grant was a slur on the name of the Frontier province: 
it was on account of that grant that they depended on the Central Government, 
which was directly ruling the Provincial Government. It was wrong to aay that 
their province, like other Provinoea, waa enjoying full autonomy. Aa a matter of 
fact, their province wag a creation of imperialist necessity : they made it because 
they wanted it. Khan Saminjan Khan asked the Central Government not to give 
the money in the form of a grant but resourcee should be pooled so that the N. 
W. F. P. should have Independent income of the same amount, in order that the 
province might get rid of dependency on the Centre. 

Winding up the debate, the Finance Minister, Mr. Nishter in a forceful speech, 
criticised the Congress policy of not accepting offices and creating a deadlock in the 
country. By leaving the ministries the Congress had done what the British Govern¬ 
ment actually wanted. 

Keplying to the Education Minister, the Finance Minister said that the grant of 
a crore of rupees from tlie Centre was not charity, but it was their right. 

Sardar Ajit Singh^ in a short speech, said that theirs waa a ministry of com¬ 
rades, based on coalition. He also criticised the Congress policy of absenting 
themselves from the Opposition Benches. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

21st. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official resolutions. 

It was signihcant to note that Khan Abdur Rashid Khan, who until yester¬ 
day absented from the House along with the Congress Party as a member of the 
Opposition and who, before the beginning of the session, was a member of the 
Muslim League Party, attended to-day*s session and took his seat on the 
Treasury benches. He, however, played a very interesting role, sometimes oppo¬ 
sing and sometimes supporting the Government. When interviewed by the ‘‘United 
Press” representative in the lobby, Khan Abdul Rashid Khan evaded the question 
of ever leaving the Muslim League Party or leaving the Opposition at present. 

The House first took up the resolution moved by Khan Attai Khan^ de¬ 
manding the establishment of an Intermediate College at Abbottabad, which was 
passed. The Educatiom Minister assured the House on behalf of the Government 
to give the fullest consideration to the proposal. 

The resolution of Arbah Sher AH Khan for controlling and utilising innunda- 
tion water in Bara River for the benefit of the peasants was withdrawn after an 
assurance from the Minister for P. W. D. that the same scheme was already 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan’s resolution to restore “Inams” and other 
stipends abolished by the Congress Government was opposed by Mr. Abdur Rashid 
and subsequently withdrawn. 

Peer Kamran Khan’s resolution about settlement in Hazara District was 
withdrawn. 

The resolution about the Peshawar Islamia College was rejected by the House. 
Moving his resolution, Mr. Abdur Rashid against anglicising the college 

staff. He wanted only Indians and Muslims to be appointed as Principal and 
professors of the college. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

24lb. AUGUST After two days’ holiday the Assembly met this morning. 
As decided by the Partyi four Congress M.L.A.s viz. Dewan nhanju Ram Oandhi, 
Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra, Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah^ and Khan Akbar Ali 
Khan came to the Assembly and just avoided disqualification of their membership. 
They sat in the House for some minutes and then left. i?. B. Mehrchand Khanna, 
Dr. C. C, Ghosh, Arbah Abdur Rehman Khan, and Syed Qaim Shah were present 
in the lobby but did not enter the House. 

Quite a stir was caused in the House when‘KAon Bahadur Saadullah Khan, 
a member of the Muslim League Party, opposed the Government grant for demand 
under a sub-head 'General A^inistration.' Snaking, the Khan Bahadur demanded 
that a resolution on Pakistan be moved immediately. He recalled several speeches 
of the Chief Minister assiiring that the Frontier Province stood for Pakistan. Why, 
the Khan Bahadur asked, was now Sardar Aurangzeb Khan hesitating to fulfil his 
promise ? 

Replying to Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan, Sardar Aurangseh Khan, Chief 
Minister, thanked hinei iQd said SQ far as the policy of the Muslim Members of 
24 
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tbifl House was concerned, he assured him that all Muslim members stood for 
Pakistan. 

The cut motion of Khan Bahadur Saadullah was defeated and the original 
demands passed. 

Later the House passed all the Government demands for grants put by the 
Ministers and then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 


26th. AUGUST ‘.—When the Assembly meet this morning three members of 
the Congress Party, Sardar Asadjan Khan^ Arbab Abdur Rehman Khan and Khan 
Mohd. Abbas Khan, ex-Minister, were present in the House but immediately after 
the Speaker took his seat they quietly walked out. Later Nawahzada Allah Nawaz 
Khan, ex-Depiity Speaker and a member of the Congress Party, appeared on the 
O[)po8ition bencnes and left the House after some time. 

To-day was the non-official business day and all the five resolutions were 
moved and withdrawn after proper assurances from the ministers concerned had 
been given. Mr. Abdur Rashid Khan, who was to move the resolution demanding 
the release of political prisoners, gave a surprise when he announced his decision to 
withdraw the resolution saying that he had been assured by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment that the question of the release of politicals was under the serious considera- 
ion of the Government. 

Speaking on a resolution, Khan Bahadur Arbab Sherali Khan urged upon 
the Government to introduce compulsory primary education in the province. Khan 
Saminjan Khan, E<lucation Minister, admitted that the high rate of crimes in the 
province were a direct outcome of general poverty and ignorance. He assured the 
House that education in the province was a national necenniiy and his government 
would leave no stone unturned to educate the Pailtans. He told the House that 
he would appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Interpellations 


27th. AUGUST :—To-day was the last day of the Budget session of the Assem¬ 
bly. The whole business was finished in 15 minutes. Before announcing the 
adjournment of the House ‘sine die^ Khan Sardar Bahaduy Khan, Speaker, in a 
short speech referred to the absence of the Congress Party during the session and 
said that he was sorry for that. He expressed the hope that the friends of the 
Congress Party would presuade them to attend the House in the next session. 

Roplyitjg to a question of Khan Abdur Rashid Khan (League) whether (a) 
Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan was ifijured at the time of his arrest, and (b) the Gover¬ 
nment were prepared to disclose the details of injuries sustained, Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan, the Chier Minister, said that information in this regard was being collected 
and would be communicated to the Hon'blc member in due course of time. 

Replying to another (luestion of the same member asking for the number of 
persons arrested under the orders of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Government, the Chief Minister said that the necessary information was being 
collected and would be communicated to the member in due course of time. 

The House passed the N. W. F. P. Legislative Assembly (Members' Allowance) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1913 and then adjourned sine die. 



Laws Passed in 1943 

Provincial Acts passed by 'Legislatures, Governors’ Acts, Bills 
introduced by Provincial Governments and Ordinances promul¬ 
gated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Assent or Introduction in ItaUqs, 


The Government of Bengal 

The Workmen's Compensation {Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1942 {Ben. Act VI of 
1942) {November 6’, 1942) :—To amend 

the Workmen’s OorapensRtion Act, 192H 
in its application to Bengal to provide 
for the appointment by the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation from the 
list of medical referees prepared by the 
provincial Govt, of official medical 
referees to whom any medical questions 
in dispute between employers and work¬ 
men may be referred by the said Com¬ 
missioner for a report and whose report 
shall be binding on both parties. 

The Bengal Land-Revenue Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1942 {Ben. Act VII of 

1942) {December 3, 1942) :—To amend the 
Bengal Land-Revenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to allow the defaulting holder of 
an estate or share of an estate, which 
has been sold under the said Act, an 
opportunity to apply to the Collector to 
have the sale set aside on his depositing 
the dues with the Collector within a 
specified period. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Second Amendment) Act, 1942 {Ben, Act 
VIII of 1942) {December 22, 1942) lo 
amend the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act, 1935 in order to extend the period 
of five years during which an application 
can be filed before a Debt Settlement 
Board, to seven years. 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
{Amendment) Act, 1943 {Ben. Act I of 

1943) {April 0, 1943) To amend the 
Calcutta Police Act, 1866 and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866 for the purpose 
of ensuring proper control of seamen’s 
lodgli'g houses and thereby to protect the 
seamen who take shelter therein. 

The Bengal Land-Revenue Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1948 {Ben, Act II of 
1943) (April 1, 1948) :~To amend the 
Bengal Land-Revenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to provide for the issue of notice 
of sale of estates to the proprietors 
individually or where the number of 
proprietors is more than five to at least 
five of them by registered post inform¬ 
ing them of the particulars of sale. 

The Bengal Local Self-Oovt. {Amend- 
ment) Act^ 1948 {Ben, Act III of 194S) 
(April to, 1943) To amend the Bengal 


Local Self-Government Act of 1885 in 
order to provide Government with power 
to abolish any Local Board without the 
consent of the District Board. 

The Bengal (Rural) Primary Educa¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Ben, Act IV 
of 1943) (April 10, 1948) \ — To amend 

the B^gal (Rural) Primary Education 
Act, 1930 in order to provide for the 
representation of ladies in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and for 
the representation of special interests in 
any areas and also to remove certain 
other minor defects in the said Act. 

The Bengal Finance Act, 1948 (Ben. 
Act V of 1943) [April 12, 1943) : — To 
raise additional revenue for a certain 
period by varying the rates of the 
following taxes—(1) Entertainments Tax, 
leviable under section 3 of the Bengal 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922 ; (2) Totalisa- 
tor Tax, leviable under section 15 of the 
said Act; (3) Betting Tax, leviable under 
section 18 of the said Act; and (4) 
Electricity Duty under section 3 of the 
Bengal Electricity Duty Act, 1935. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act, 
1943 {Ben. Act VI of 1943) (August S, 
1943) .—To extend the operation of 
the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1940 for 
one year more from the 29th May, 1943 
pending the introduction of permanent 
and more comprehensive legislation on 
the subject. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1948 
(Ben, Act VII of 1948) (October 23, 
1943) : —Is to provide Government with 
powers to collect all genuine vagrants 
and place them in homes and in these 
homes to provide (a) food, shelter and 
clothing fur all ; (b) medical treatment 
for the sick; (c) work for the able 
bodied; and (d) education for the 
children and also for such adults as 
appear to be likely to benefit by it. 

Bills 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1942 To amend 
the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and the 
Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866 for 
prohibiting the use of cycle-rickshaws 
in Calcirtta. 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-Tax 
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Bill, IM To provide for the impoei- 
tiOQ of a tax on agricultural income 
derived from land and buildings situated 
in Bengal. 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
{Temporary Provisions) Extending Bill, 
194S To extend the operation of the 
Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Tem¬ 
porary Provisions) Act, 1940, for one 
year from the 29tb May, 1943. 

Government of the Punjab 

Bills pending before Assembly 

The Sugarcane (Punjab) {Amendment) 
Bill To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, In its application to the 
Punjab with a view to protecting the 
growers of sugarcane, to provide for 
the better organisation of cane supplies 
to sugar factories and to prevent un¬ 
healthy competition between them. 

The Punjab District Boards Bill :— 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 1833. 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to 
the Boards to elect non-official Chairman 
and extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
dischaige of duties by the executive 
authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill :— 
To levy a duty on electrical energy 
consumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill -1. To make it obligatory 
for a decree-holder to file a certificate 
of his having notified his claim under 
section 26, in order to continue a suit 
or resume or institute execution pro¬ 
ceedings against a ward. 2. To make it 
clear that no suit or execution procee¬ 
dings shall be maintainable to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy 
Commissioner affixing a date for payment 
of a claim or regulating the order in 
which claims are to be paid. 

The Punjab Trade Employees (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill To remove certain difficul¬ 
ties brought to light in the working of 
the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940, 
by amending the Act, so as to empower 
the employer to take overtime work 
from his employees subject to certain 
restrictions and by omitting sections 11 
and 14(2) which empower an employer 
to impose fine and require notice from 
the employee before quitting service, 
respectively. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill :— 
To regulate the employment of women 
in factories for certain periods before 
and after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity ^benefit to 
them. 

The Punjab Land Preservation (Choe) 


^ -, J?t7/i--To apply the prin¬ 

ciples of the LandJ'Preservation* ^(Chos) 
Act II of 19(XD, to the whole Province 
and to empower the Government to 
require landowners to take positive mea¬ 
sures necessary to arrest erosion, failing 
which the Government shall have the 
power of executing works themselves. 

The Puf^ab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill :—'I'o provide 
for the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal¬ 
practices of mixing, watering, adultera¬ 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
cotton producers. 

Legislative Measures passed by the Punjab 

Assembly from Oct. 28 1942 to Oct. 

11, 1948 

The Press and Registration of Books 
(Punjab) Amendment Bill {November S, 
1942) To remove doubts arising out of 
the absence of time limit for the validity 
of declarations under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and 
making the filling of a fresh declaration 
obligatory if a press is restarted, after 
having ceased to function. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Second Amendment) Bill. (November S, 
1942) :—To amend the Punjab General 
Sales Tax Act, 1941, so that the tax 
shall become payable by the dealer in 
-he year iinmediately following the year 
for which it has been charged. 

The Punjab Land Preservation 
(Chos) (Amendment) Bill* (November S, 
1942) :—To extend the Punjab Land 
Preservation (Chos) (Amend.) Act, 1900, 
so as to bring the whole of Kangra District 
within the scope of its application. 

The Punjab Local Authorities (War 
Service) Bill (March 26, 1943) :—To 

remove such disqualifications as may 
arise from the employment on war ser¬ 
vice of members or office holders of 
local authorities. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro¬ 
perty Tax (Validation of Lists) Bill 
(March 26, 1943) To validate certain 
draft valuation lists prepared under 
section 8(1) of the Punjab Urban Im¬ 
movable Property Tax Act, 1940, before 
the expiry of the full period of 30 days 
allowed for the delivery of returns. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro¬ 
perty Tax (Amendment) Bill, (March 
26, 1943) To set at rest doubts by 
providing that the term "local authority" 
as defined in Section 2(b) of the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax Act, 
1940, includes municipal committees 
superseded under Bection 2b8 of the 
Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, 

the Punjab Urban Beni Restriction 
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(Amendment) Bill. (March 26, 194S) 

To make it clear that the Punjab Urban 
Rent Restriction Act 1941. la enforcable 
in a municipality, even when its com¬ 
mittee has been superseded and to set at 
rest all doubts in that connection. 

The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands (Amendment) Bill (March 28, 
1243) :—To amend the Punjab Restitution 
of Moi't^a^ed Lands Act, 19^58, so as 

(i) to permit an officer other than 
the Commissioner to be invested with 
the latter's powers; 

(ii) to give the right of appeal before 
the Financial Commissioner to the party 
against whom the Commissioner accepts 
an appeal and 

(iil) to recognise clearly the revi- 
sional jurisdiction of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. 

Government of Oritsa 

The Orissa Local Authorities Exten^ 
sion of Office Act 1942 (Orissa Act III 
of 1942) (December 24, 1942) To provide 
for extension of the term of office of 
Local Authorities in the province during 
the continuance of present hostilities and 
for a period of six months thereafter. 

The Orissa Legislative Authorities 
Extension of Office Act 1942 {Orissa Act 
IIL of 1942) (December 27, 1942) To 
prevent membership of any of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Forces or employment directly 
concerned with the present war being a 
disqualification for membership of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

The Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
1943 (Orissa Act IV of 1943) (March 27, 
1943 :—To place the Sub-Deputy Collec¬ 
tors on the same footing as Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in regard to trying of suits under 
the Orissa Tenancy Act, 1943. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1943 
(Orissa Act V of 1943) (March 31 1943) : 
—To ensure quick disposal of applications 
for State aid so that Director of Develop¬ 
ment may sanction small loans without 
reference to the meetings of the Board of 
Industries. 

The Orissa Stamp (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Orissa Act Vl of 1943) (April 10, 
1943) —To unify the rates of Stamp duty 
chargeable in the province. 

The Orissa Weights and Measures 
Act, 1943 (Orissa Act VIIof 1943) {April 
22, 1943) To fix a scale of standard 
measures with reference to the standard 
weights for the province. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
(Orissa Amendment) Act, 1943 (Orissa 
Act XI of 1943) (July 24, 1943) i—To 
exempt Dbarmasalas, where pilgrims are 
allowed accommodation for limited periods 


free of charge from payment of water, 
lighting, latrine and drainage taxes. 

The Utkal University Act 1943 (Orissa 
Act XIII of 1943), (August 2, 1943) 

To establish and incorporate a University 
in the province. 

Bills 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro~ 
perty (Extension to Agricultural Land 
in Orissa) Bill, 1942 (November 24,1942 )\— 
To give Hindu women the same rights 
in respect of agricultural land as they 
enjoy under the Hi' du Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937 in respect of pro¬ 
perty other than agricultural lands. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Z)i 5 - 
tricts) Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1949 
{Act I of 1943). (March 26, 1943)-.—To 
amend the Assam (Temporarily-Settled 
Districts) Tenancy Act, 1935 in order to 
remove difficulty in realising rents and 
in paying Government revenue by Mana¬ 
gers of lands pertaining to temples or 
other religious institutions, etc. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Act II of 1943) (March 30, 1943) 
Further to amend the Assam Forest Re¬ 
gulation 1891 in order to remove unne¬ 
cessary harassment and inconvenience 
and to penalise any Forest officer or 
Police Officer who vexatiously and mali¬ 
ciously arrests any person on the pre¬ 
tence that he is suspected in any forest 
offence or otherwise as provided by Sec¬ 
tion 60 (1) of the Regulation. 

The Assam Land and Revenue Regula¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Act III of 
1943) (March 30, 1943) Further to 
amend the Assam Land and Revenue 
Regulation 1886 in order to empower 
Government to frame rules for the custody 
of attached movable property. 

The Ooalpara Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Act IV of 1943), (May 29, 
1943) Further to amend the Goal para 
Tenancy Act 1929 to provide relief for 
all classes of tenants by reducing the 
rate of interest, abolition of damages on 
arrears of rent and facilitating the division 
of tenancies and distribution of rent etc. 

The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Act^ 
1943 (Act V oj 1943), (May 29, 1943) 

To amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1930 
in order to provide relief for all classes 
of tenants by reducing the rate of interest, 
abolition of damages on arrears of rent 
and facilitating the division of tenancies 
and distribution of rents, etc. 

The Assam Money Lenders* (Amende 
ment) Act, 1943 (Act VI of 1943. {June 
25, 1948) To amend the Assam Money 
Lenders’ Act, 1934 with a view to give 
further relief to the debtors* 
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iThe Assam Finance Act, 1943 (Act 
VII of 194$), [July 2, 1943) To fix 
. the rates at which agricultural income 
ahall he taxed under the Aspam Agri¬ 
cultural Income-tax Act, 19'19. 

The Shillong (Attachment of Salaries) 
Act, 1943 (Act VIII of 1943). (July 2, 
1943) To amend the Rules for the 
Administration of Justice in the British 
portion of Shillong, in order to secure 
uniformity in the matter of attachment 
of salaries. 

The Assam Court oj Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Act IX of 1943). (July 
16, 1943): —To amend the Bengal Court 
of Wards Act 1879 in its application to 
Assam, to make provisions of Section 
lOO of the Court of Wards Act 1879 
applicable in respect of execution of 
decrees or orders passed by the High 
Court in regard to all pending suits or 
proceedings. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Dele¬ 
gation of Powers) Act, 1943 {Act X of 
1943). (July 16, 1943) :—To amend the 
Bengal Court of Wards Act 1879, in its 
application to Assam, in order to enable 
the Collector to delegate such of those 
powers as the Court approves to a 
opecial Officer appointed to assist him 
In the management of the Estates under 
the Court of Wards. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers 
(Members^ Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 {Act XI of 1943) (July 16, 
1943): —Further to ame>id the Assam 
Tjegislative Chambers (Members’ Emo¬ 
luments) Act, 1938, in order to fix the 
daily allowance for members of the 
Legislature \\\ accordance with the upper 
category of First Grade officers. 

The Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Act, 1943, (Act XII of 1943) (September 
14, 1943) :—To provide the Civil Courts 
having Jurisdiction over the British 
portion of Shillong with the power 
to send decrees for execution to the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States, and also power to execute decrees 
sent to them for execution by the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States. 

Government or Sind 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No. I of 1943 
(March 26, 1943) Increased the rate of 
entertainment duty to 2fi% of the pay¬ 
ment for admission and altered the me¬ 
thod of levy by prescribing recovery of 
the duty at 20X of the gross amount 
received by the keeper of the entertainment. 

The Bombay finance (Sind Ame7td- 
jn^nt) Act, No, II of 1943 25, 

1943 -.—Increased the rate of electricty 
duty and discontinued certain exemption 


and increased the stamp duty on certain 
ciasses of instruments executed in the 
City of Karachi. 

The Ratodero Municipality (Exten¬ 
sion oj Term) Act, No, III of 1943 
(March 26. 1943) ’.—Extended the term 
of the Ratodero Municipality by six 
months so as to allow time for bolding 
the election. 

The Karachi Joint Water Board Act, 
No. IV oj 1943 {March 26, 1943): —Con¬ 
stituted a Joint Water Board, to imple¬ 
ment the Haleji Water Storage Scheme 
for supplying a permanent source of 
water to supplement the existing supply 
for the City of Karachi. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind A?nendment) Act No, V of 1943 
(March 26, 1943) : —It made an enabling 
provision that a trader or agent in posse- 
ssion of a weight, measure or weighing 
or measuring instrument should be pre¬ 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, to have 
been in possession of it for use for trade. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicantft 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, No. Vl of 
1943 (March 26,1943) :—Provided that 
appeals from the orders passed under 
section 21 by the Collector should lie to 
the Revenue Commissioner and by the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector to the 
Collector. 

The Sind Opium Smoking (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. VII of 1943 (March 26, 
1943) :—Removed the limitation imposed 
by section 31 that the payment oi re¬ 
wards for detection of offences under the 
Act should be made available out of the 
fines. 

2'he Bombay Village Sanitation {Sind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1943 
{March 26, 1943) :—Validated the no- 

rainatior>8 by Government in certain 
casea where the nominations at the gene¬ 
ral elections were less than the seats 
allotted. 

The Hindu Women's Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, No. IX of 1943 (March 80, 
1943) :—Extended the provisions of the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, 
1937, and the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1938, to 
agricultural lands in the Province with 
retrospective effect restoring the presumed 
intention of the Legislature nullified by 
the Federal Court of India in their 
decision in case No. 1 of 1941. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
and the Government Occupants (Sind) 
Amendment Act, No, X of 1943 (March 
30, 1943) -.—Permitted the occupants to 
lease or mortgage their lands held by 
them on restricted tenure under the 
Laud Revenue Code or Government 
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Occupants (Sind) Act, 1938, for a period 
riot exceeding ten years without the 
sanction of the Collector. 

The Bombay Irrigation (Sind Amend- 
ment) Act, No, XI of 1943 (March 30, 
1943) : —Postponed (i) the date for the 
recovery of water-courses expenses without 
interest from the due date and (ii) the 
recovery of instalments towards siu-h 
ex^^enses without charging penal interest. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners^ 
{Repeal) Act, No. XII of 1943 (April 8, 
1943) Repealed the Sind Medical Prac¬ 
titioners' Art, 1940, regulating the quali¬ 
fications and providing for the registra¬ 
tion of practitioners of Indian systems 
of medicine. 

The liomhay Primary Education 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No, Xlll of 
1943 (April 8, 1943) :—Fixed the mini¬ 
mum age for admission to primary 
schools at six years ; 

Made it eligible for ex Chairmen and 
ex-Presidents for election to the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education ; 

Prescribed some educational qualifica¬ 
tions for the representatives of women, 
minorities and backward communities 
on the bcbool Board ; 

Made some other unimportant changes 
in the Act of l923. 

T/iC Sind Legislative Assembly Mem¬ 
bers^ Salaries and Allowances Act, No, 
XIV of 1943 (April 8, 1943) Supplied 

the omission of not providing for the 
return fare after the close of the session 
or meeting ; 

Put some limitations on the subsis- 
tenre allowance during the period of 
adjournment. 

The Sind Nurses, Midwives, Health 
Visitors and Dais Registration (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. XV of 1943 (April 8, 
1943) Substituted the expression 
“trained-dai’* into “assistant midwife” 
and omitted the provision with respect 
to “nurse-dai.” 

Withdrew the application of the Act 
in certain areas ; and 

Made changes in the constitution of 
the Council. ^ 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No. XVI of 
194S {Apiil 10, 1943) .— Introduced the 
definition of “Financing Bank” in the 
Act and provided inspection of books of 
societies by the Financing Banks ; 

Made special provision for member¬ 
ship of Resource Societies ; 

Made provision on the lines of the 
Arbitration Act empowering Registrar to 
modify or correct an award without 
affecting the decision on the matter re¬ 
ferred to arbitration ; 

Qave finality to certain orders passed 


by Government in appeal or revision; 
and 

Gave arbitration awards or orders of 
liquidator status of a decree to enable 
to proceed against persons leaving British 
India and going to Indian States, 

Enabled the appointment of a single 
person to administer the affairs of a 
suspended society. 

The ^imd (Police) Rifles Fcn'ce Act, 
No. XVII of 194S (April 15, 1943) 
Provided for the constitution of a forced 
oil a semi-military lines. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories {Sind Amendment) Act, No, 
XVIII of 1943 (April IS, 1943) Made 
it an offtiiee for admixture of cotton 
produce of two or more seasons. 

79ie Sind Agriculturists Relief (Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. XlX of 1943 (April 23, 
1943) ‘.—Amended the definition of an 
‘agriculturist’ by increasing the limits of 
the qualifying holding ; Took away the 
period of 90 days provided for application 
for amendment of a decree ana revived 
applications dismissed on that account. 
It provided for one right of appeal 
against Older passed under section 13. 

2'he Bombay Abkari (Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Art No. XX oi 1943 (May 16, 
1943) :—Empowered Government to issue 
orders in respect of grant of licences 
and to revise ordirs passed by the 
Abkari Ofllcers ; Made a provision similar 
to that contained in the Madras Prohi¬ 
bition Supplementary Act. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly (Pre¬ 
vail tion of Disqualification) (War Ser¬ 
vice) Act, No. XXI of 1943 (July 17, 
1943) :—Provided that holding of offices 
certified by Governor to be officce con¬ 
cerned with the prosecution of the present 
war will not involve disqualification 
under section 69 of the Government or 
India Act, 1935. 

The Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees and Orders Act, 
No, XXII of 1943 (July 16, 1943):— 
Provided that owing to large tracts of 
lands having been damaged by floods on 
the right bank of river Indus and culti¬ 
vation affected by Hur trouble and da¬ 
mage to crop by locusts execution of 
Civil court decrees and orders under the 
Co-operat ve Societies Act, 1925, be post¬ 
poned up to the 3let January, 1944. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Second Amendment) Act, No* 
XXIII if 1943 (July 17, 1943) Res¬ 
tricted within reasonable limits the scope 
of the presumption of possession for use 
for trade drawn under the Explanation 
added to section 34 by Sind Act No« V 
of 1943. 

The Bombay District Municipal and 
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Local Boards {Sind Amendment) Act^ 
ATn. XXIV of m3 (July 17, 1943) 
Empowered the President or Vice-Presi¬ 
dent to call a meeting o! a Committee 
when the Chairman of that committee 
was absent from the local limits for a 
period exceeding 15 days ; 

Empowered Government to invest a 
District Municipality with power to con¬ 
trol effectively the nuisance caused by 
milch cattle stables; 

Removed certain restrictions on a 
town being declared as a notified area. 

The Special Commisdoner's Powers 
Act, No. XXVof 1943 {July 17, 1943) 
Provided for the appointment of an offi¬ 
cer as Special Commissioner to maintain 
effective control of law and order in the 
Hur area after the withdrawal of mar¬ 
tial law and for investing that officer 
with the powers of a Commissioner under 
the Bombay District Police Act. 

The Bombay Local Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, XXVI of 1943 
(July 17, 1943) /—Empowered the local 
boards to contribute a sura not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in a year to the Wakf Admi¬ 
nistration Fund under the Mussalman 
Wakf Act No. XLI I of 1923. 

Bills 

The Sind Money-Lenders Bill, No, 
F/7 ’.—Provides for the regula¬ 

tion of money-lending transactions in 
the Province by registration and licen¬ 
sing of money-lenders and regulating 
the accounts. 

The Sind Alienation of Agricultural 
Land (Restriction) Bill, No, XVIII of 
1943) :—Proposes to impose certain res¬ 
trictions on alienation of agricultural 
land with the object that small land¬ 
holders should preserve their holdings 
and that transfer of land from agricul¬ 
tural to non-agricultural classes should 
be restricted within certain limits. 

The Sind Rat Pest Bill, No. XX oj 
1943 (published in Sind Government 
Gazette, dated June 17, 1943) /—Proposes 
to carry out the operations of rat-killing 
in the Province for a period of five years 
to remove the evil of rat-pest. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Bill, No, XXVII of 1943 
(Published in Sind Government Gazette, 
June 24, 1948) Proposes to remove 
certain defects in the Bombay Town 
Planning Act which came to notice in 
the working of the Act. 

The Sind Deti Leti (Amendment) Bill, 
No. XXVIII of 1943 (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, June 24, 1943 )•.— 
Proposes to remove certain defects in the 
Sind Deti Leti Act observed in the 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Hakims and Vaids Bill. 


No, XXIX of 1943 (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, July 15, 1943) 
Provides for the registration of qualified 
Hakims and Vaids in the Province to 
raise the standard of practice in the 
Indian systems of medicine and forma¬ 
tion of a Council for that purpose. 

The Sind BolUWorm Bill No. XXX 
of 1943 (Published in Sind Government 
Gazette, August 19, 1943) :—Provides for 
the eradication of Boll-worm Insectpest 
causing damage to cotton crop in the 
Province. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amejtdment) Bill, No. XXXI of 1943 
(Published in Sind Government Gazette, 
September 15, 1943) Provides for re¬ 
ducing matter for publication in the 
Sind Government Gazette of quarterly 
accounts of the Karachi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration as a measure of economy. 

Government of Bombay 

The Bombay District Municipal Local 
Boards and Municipal Boroughs (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942 (Bom. XIX of 1942), 
November 6 , 1942 To remove the dead¬ 
lock resulting from the detention of 
presidents and vice-presidents of certain 
local bodies in prison under the Defence 
of India Rules by empowering the 
Collector in such contingencies to 
authorise a member of the local body or 
the Chief Officer to perform all functions 
of the President or Vice-Presidents, 

The life of the Act is up to April 1, 
1944. 

The Bombay Ferries (Amendment) Act, 
1942 (Bom. XXI of 1942), (December 2, 
1942 ) :—^To institute better control over 
vessels plying on any river, stream, creek, 
tank, lake or other collections of water 
affording passage for a vessel so as to 
prevent recurrence of accidents like 
the boating tragedy that occurred at Burat 
in August 1938 as far as possible. 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Pe¬ 
troleum Act, 1942 (Bombay XXIII of 
1942), (December 17, 1942) :—To regulate 
the manufacture of power alcohol and for 
the admixture of power alcohol with petrol 
for use as motor fuel in the Province of 
Bombay and for certain other purposes. 

The Coroners (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1942 (Bombay XXV of 1942), (Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1948) -To preclude inquests by 
the Coroner in cases of deaths resulting 
from enemy action as this procedure is 
likely to cause great inconvenience and 
delay in the disposal of bodies. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942 (Bom, 
XXVI of 1942) [January $, 1948) To 
protect persons in the Defence Beryices 
of the Crown who cannot cultivate lands 
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themselves from eviction on account of 
Bublettinp; of the lands in contravention 
of the conditions of their respective 
leases. 

The Bombay Tenancy {Amendment) 
Act, 194,2 (Bom, XXVII of 1942) 
{January 6, 1943) ;—To safeguard the 
interests of persons in the Defence 
services of the Crown whether they be 
landlords or protected tenants. Section 
23 and Section 5, sub-section (2) (d) of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, intended 
to safeguard the interest of protected 
tenants aitd landlords operate harshly 
against persons joining the military 
naval and air services of the Grown 
during the War, 

The Bombay Land Improvement 
Scheme Act 194^ (Bom, XXVHI of 1942) 
(January 25, 1943) :—'I'o provide for the 
making and execution of schemes relating 
to the construction of tanka, embank¬ 
ments and other works, the prohibition 
and control of grazing for the purpose 
of preservation of soil erosion, improve¬ 
ment of water supply and other matters 
in order thereby to protect and improve 
lands and crops in the Province of 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (Bom, XXlX of 
1942) (February 11, 1943) To legalise 
fhe practice mentioned below. Members 
taking loans from salary earners’ co¬ 
operative societies sign an agreement 
authorising the officer disbursing the 
salary to deduct from it the amount of 
instalment due on the loan and to 
remit the amount deducted to the 
society, it is also usual, by the same 
agreement, to undertake not to revoke 
the authority thus given so long as any 
part of the loan and interest thereon 
remains unpaid. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, did not contain any provision 
in this behalf. 

The Bombay Cotton Control Act, 1942 
(Bom, XXX of 1942) (March 2, i943) :~ 
To maintain the quality and reputation 
of the cotton grown in certain areas, and 
for that purpose in these areas, to fix 
the variety of cotton to be grown, to 
prohibit the cultivation of any variety of 
the prohibited variety of cotton with any 
other cotton and to prohibit or restrict 
the possession or use of, or trade in 
the prohibited variety of cotton, in the 
best interest of the growers of cotton 
in these areas in the Province, the 
cotton trade and economic prosperity of 
the Province, 

1948 

The Bombay Bationing Preparatory 
Measures Act^ 1948 (Bom. I of 1943). 
25 


January 8, 1943) To provide for the 
(numbering of premises and collecting 
information about persons as measures 
preparatory to the rationing of articles 
or things essential to the life of the 
conTmunity. 

The City of Bombay Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom. II of 
1943), (March 3, 1943) :—To invest the 
Municipality with the power to control 
the keeping and rearing of dogs on 
private premises by providing for licen- 
iiig of dogs kept in the City, 

The Bombay Finance Act, 1943 (Bom. 
Ill of 1943) [March 30. 1943) To ex-i 
tend the life of the Act of 1932 by one 
more year. 

The Bombay Rent Restricton (Amende 
ment) Ant, 1943 (Bom, IV of 1943) March 
SO, 1943) :—To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, V of 1943) 
March 30, 1943) :—To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by two more years. 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitu^ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, VJI oj 
1943) (May 6, 1943) : —3'o make landlo ds 
punishable for the repeated and continuous 
letting out of their premises to prostitutes 
and to enable the Police to clear specific 
areas effiectnally. 

The City of Bombay Municipal Cor* 
poration (Extension of Term) (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943. (Bom, VHI of 1948), 
(June 11, 1943) ‘.—To extend the life of 
the Corporation for a further period of 
One year, i.e, till the Ist April, 1945. 

(in view of Section 93 conditions in 
this province, no Bill has been introduced 
sinee November 13, 1943), 

Government of Madras 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities (Amendment) 
Act, 1942, (Madras Act fXXVIl of 

1942). November 22, 1942) :—To empower 
the municipal executive authority to 
require owners of buildings to construct 
house drains not only where a public 
drain or outfall has actually been pro¬ 
vided but also in cases where one is 
about to be provided or is in the process 
of construction. 

The Madras Hereditary Village- 
Officers (Amendment) Act. 1942 (Madras 
Act XXVIII of 1942). (November 22, 
1942) :--To provide that the ordinary 
presumption applicable to service inams 
namely, that they consist only of the 
assignment of revenue, should not extend 
to inam lands actually in the possession 
of artisans on or after the 14th July, 

1942 that the nature of the inam 

should be determined in each case 
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with reference to the facta thereof Act, 1942 {Madras Act XXXVI of 1942) 
Aod that the minor heir to a village (December 30, 1942) To empower the 

artiaan officer may sue at any time within Government to frame rulea for the valu- 
three years from the date of attaining ation of Government and railway build- 
his majority. inga as well aa of certain other buidinga 

The Madras University {Fdftrth for the purpose of aBaeasing them to pro- 
Amendment) Act, 1942 {Madras Act perty tax under the principal Acta. 
XXIX of 1942), [December 6, 1942) The Madras Cotton Control {Amend- 

To give power to the Syndicate of the ment) Act 1942 {Madras Act XXXVII 
University of Madras to continue to of 1942) {December 29, 1942) .—To 

recognise constituent colleges as such, enhance the penalty for certain offences 
notwithstanding their removal to places against the principal Act and to provide 
outside the limits of the University on for the custody and examination of 

account of the situation created by the cotton seized under that Act and for 

War. the destruction of ‘pulichai’ cotton (a 

The Madras Prohibition {Amendment) prohibited variety) Or of cotton mixed 
Act, 1942 {Madras Act XXX of 1942) with ‘pulichai’ cotton. 

{December 10, 1942) Vo enhance the The Madras Municipalities (Third 
maximum penalty for illicit distillation Amendment) Act, 1942 {Madras Act 
and distribution of liquor. XXXVIII of 1942) {January 29, 1943) 

The Madras City Police {Amendment To amend the principal Act with a view 
Act, 1942 {Madras Act XXXI of 1942) to remove the difficulties encountered in 
{December 7, 1942) To make Deputy working the Act and to improve the 

Commissioners of Police exofficio Presi- municipal administration, 

dency Magistratea for certain limited The Madras Sales of Motor Spirit 

purposes. Taxation [Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras 

The Andhra University {Second Act I o^ 1943) {Jarmary 9, 1943) :—To 

Amendment) Act, 1942 [Madras Act provide for the transfer of the adminis- 

XXXII of 1942), {December 17, 1942) :— tration of the Madras Bales of Motor 
To make certain amendments to the An- Spirit Taxation Act, 1939, from the 
dhra University Act. 1925, for the pur- f^and Revenue to the Commercial Taxes 
pose of removing difficulties experienced Department. 

in working the Act. The Madras Electricity Duty [Amend- 

The Madras:,]^ University {Fifth ment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act II of 1943) 
Anwndment) Act, 1942 {Madras Act {January 22, 1943) To amend the 

XXXIII of 1942), {December 17, 1942)\ — principal Act so as to bring it into strict 
enable the Vice-Chancellor of the accord with the provisions of section 
Madras University to hold elections to 154-A of the Government of India Act, 
University bodies in anticipation of 1935. 

vacancies arising by efflux of time not The Legal Practitioners {Madras 

earlier than two months from the date Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act III 
on which they arise. of 1943) {February 6, 1943) ;~To em- 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation power the High Court to make an order 
(Madras Act as to costs in cases of professional mis- 

XXXIV o* 1942) {December 12, 1942) :— conduct by legal practitioners and to 
To provMe that a person accused of a provide for the more effective suppression 
minor offence under the principal Act of the touting evil. 

may impear before the court by pleader The Madras Medical Registration 

instead (A in person or may plead guilty (Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act IV 
Of the offence by a letter addressed to of 1943), {February 18, 1943) :—To pro- 
the court reinitting at the same time vide for the constitution of an Executive 
the sum specified by it. Committee of the Madras Medical Conn- 

The Madras Prohibition {Second cil, to raise the fee levied for registration 
A^ndment) Act, 1942 {Madras Act of medical practitioners from Rs. 15 to 
XXX V of 1942) { December 28, 1942) Rs. 20, to levy a fee of Rs. 5 for the regis- 
lo exempt from the provisions of the tration of practitioners registered eTse*^ 
Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, troops and where in British India or for the regis- 
of medical and other staffs tration of a registered practitioner under 
attached to them, who are stationed in, a new name and to define the functions 
or pass through prohibition areas, as well of a Committee of the Council while 

S as canton keepers and others duly em- making an enquiry under the principal 
owered to supply liquor and intoxicating Act. 

The Presidency Towns Insolvency 
Municipal and Dis- {Madras Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras 
vrxet Munxcxpalities {Second Amendment) Act V of ip4$) {Fehrparp 18^ 1943) 
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To make the Official Assignee and bis 
establishment part of the staff of the 
High Court and to authorize the transfer 
to the account of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
in the hands of the Official Assignee 
without impairing in any way the rights 
of persons having claims against those 
moneys. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
{Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act VI 
oj 1943). {February 82, 1943) To amend 
section 84 {1) of the principal Act so as 
to enable municipal councils to levy the 
property tax on lands used exclusively 
lor agricultural purposes at a rate higher 
than that at which property tax is levied 
by them on buildings. 

The Madras Court of Small Causes 
{Validation of Proceedings) Act, 1943 
{Madras Act VII of 1943). (February 88, 
1943) To validate the proceedings and 
acts of the Court of Small Causes of 
Madras during the period from the 13th 
April, 1942 to the 13th June. 1942 {both 
days inclusive) when the Court was 
located outside the Presidency-town of 
Madras. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1943 {Mad¬ 
ras Act, VIII of 1943). (March 14, 
1943) :—'J o reduce the General Sales Tax 
ayable for the year 1943-44. The Act 
as since been repealed by the Madras 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1943. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 {Madras Act IX of 1943) 
{March 12, lb4S) :—To provide that where 
a creditor does not furnish to the Debt 
Conciliation Board a statement of the 
debt due to him by a debtor as required 
by section 10 (1), the debt itself is not 
discharged but that the creditor should 
challenge the accuracy of the particulars 
as to the debt given in the debtor’s 
application. 

The Annamalai University (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act X of 1943) 
{May 8, 1943) To amend the princi- 

f )al Act BO as to enable the Vice-Chance- 
lor to hold anticipatory elections to 
University bodies not earlier than two 
months from the date of their reconsti¬ 
tution. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 (Madras Act XI of 
1943). (June 8, 1943) :~To amend section 
91 of the principal Act so as to prohibit 
the Corporation of Madras from con¬ 
sidering any proposals for the amend¬ 
ment of the establishment schedule of 
the Corporation of Madras except at 
the instance of its Commissioner. 

The Indian Lunacy (Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XII of 
1943). (May 17, 1943) To provide also 


for the temporary discharge of luna^oa 
who have been detained under the pro¬ 
visions of section 7 or 10 of the princi¬ 
pal Act when such discharge is necessary 
in the interest of the health of the 
lunatics. 

The Madras Local Boards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 Madras Act XIII of 
1943). (June 25,1943) To make specific 
provision in section 63 of the principal 
Act for the resumption of control over 
endowments which have been transferred 
to district boards under that section and 
also to provide that the rent value of lands 
in proprietary estates should be fixed 
once in three years. 

The Madnapalle Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium (Regulation of Buildings) Act, 
1913 (Madras Act XIV of 1943 ), (June 
27, 1943 ) :—'I'o provide for the control 
of the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium at Madanapalle, and for the ex¬ 
clusion, modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Madras Agriculturists Relief 
I (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XV 
! of 1943 (August 4, 1043) :— To validate 
certain rules under the Act enabling 
the parties concerned to apply to the 
court for a declaration of the amount of 
the debt as scaled down due by the 
debtor and to prefer an appeal against 
such declaration and certain orders of 
the court. 

The Madras Stamp (Increase of 
Duties) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XVI of 
1943 (September 22, 1943 ) ; —To in¬ 
crease the taxation leviable in this Pro¬ 
vince as an anti-inflationary measure. 
The stamp duty payble has been dou¬ 
bled in the case of certain instruments 
which are exclusively or principally 
connected with business and raised by 
fifty per cent in certaih other cases. 

The Madras Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1943 (Madras Act XVII of 1943 ) 
(September 8, 1943 ) : —(i) To amend 

the Madras Betting Tax Act, 1935, so 
as to raise the maximum of the to¬ 
talizator tax and the tax on bets made 
with bookmakers from 4 and 6J per 
cent ; and (ii) to amend the Madras 
General Sales Tax Act, 1939, with effect 
from 1-10-1943, so as to restore the 
original rate of Ks. 5 a month in the 
case of dealers whose turnover is between 
Rs. 10,OCX) and Rs. 20,(XX) and to raise 
the rate to 1 per cent of the turnover 
where it exceeds Rs. 20,000. 

The Madras Irrigation Werrks (Re¬ 
pairs, Improvement and Construction) Act 
1943 (Madras Act XVIII of J94B) 
(September 29, 1943 ):— ^To authorize the 
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Government ib repair and improve any 
exi8tii)},c iriif^atiou works and to construct 
new irrigation works on private lands 
(the cost being met by the Government 
in the first instance and recovered later 
from the person concerned) and also to 
supply water from Government irriga¬ 
tion works and to charge fees for such 
supply. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Bill, 1940 :— 
To regulate and control the business of 
pawnbrokers in the province of Madras. 

The Madras Village Panchayats Bill 
1940 ;—To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the administra¬ 
tion of village affairs by panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Bill^ 1941 To remove 
panchavats from the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920 and confine the 
operation of the Act to district boards 
and to make certain other amendments 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
removing certain difficulties encountered 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the administration of 
district boards. 

The Madras Industrial Dispute Bill 
1942) :—'i o make provision for the pro¬ 
motion of peaceful and amicable settle¬ 
ment of Industrial disputes by concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration. 

The Criminal Tribes {Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 1943) To make certain 
amendments to the Criminal Ttibes Act, 
1924, which are considered necessary by 
the experience gained so far in the 
working of the Act and to liberalize the 
provisions of the Act wherever possible. 

The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Bill, 1918 'J o provide for the 
application of tlie provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, to individual 
habitual offenders, so that where neces¬ 
sary, restrictions may be ])laced on the 
movements of such offenders or a duty 
laid on them to notify their residences, 
etc., as provided in that Act. 

The Madras Co-operative Societies 
{Amendment) Bill, 1943 :—To amend the 
principal Act with a view to facilitate 
the recovery of sums due to co-operative 
societies in Orissa from members of such 
aocieties residing in this Province. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates' 
Village Service and Hereditary Village- 
officers {Amendment) Bill^ 1943 :—To allow 
the minor, registered as heir to a village- 
officer under the two principal Acts, a 
period of five years from the termination 
of his war service to qualify himself for 
the office. 

The Tambaram Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium {Regulation of Building) Bill. 
1948 To provide for the control of 


the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium at Tambaram, and for the 
exclusion, modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health from 
or in such neighbourhood. 

The Annamalai University {Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1943 :—To amend the 
principal Act so as to secure the more 
efficient working of the Act, the main 
charges being abolition of the Academic 
Council, alteration of the constitution of 
the Henate so as to make it a more 
representative body, grant of effective 
powers to the Vice-Chancellor, etc. 

The Madras Public Health {Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1943 'J o amend the Madras 
Public Health Act, 1939, for the purpose 
of making separate provision for the 
treatment and control of leprosy, which 
is now regulated, along with other infec¬ 
tious disenses, by the provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Act. 

The Madras Estates Land {Tempo¬ 
rary Amendment) Bill, 1943 :—'lo pro¬ 
vide for the temporary assignment, sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions, of waste lands 
situated in estates for periods ranging 
from 3 to 5 years for the cultivation of 
food crot)8 during the present emergency. 

The Andhra University {Amendment) 
Bill, 1943 'I'o remove the prohibition 
imposed by Section 26 ^c) of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act, 
1942, in the case of vacancies in seats 
on the Syndicate and the Finance Com¬ 
mittee to which nominations are made 
by the Chancellor. 

The Madras University {Amendment) 
Bill, 1943 :~To enable the Madras Uni¬ 
versity to institute, maintain and manage 
colleges and laboratories of its own out¬ 
side the limits of the University and to 
confer degrees and other academic dis¬ 
tinctions on students who have perused 
approved courses of study in such col¬ 
leges and laboraturies and passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

Govt of United Provinces 

The United Provinces Tenancy {Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, {December 4, 1942 ):— 
'I'o remove the hardship felt by the 
smaller landlords, permanent tenure 
holders and under-proprietors on joining 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown by not being able to let out 
(heir khudkasht without allowing the 
tenants to require hereditary rights. 

The United Provinces Famine Relief 
Fund {Amendment) Act, 1943, {January 
22, 1943) To provide that if in the 
subsequent year the balance in the 
Famine Belief Fund has reached the 
limit of 55 lakhs, the deficiency occuiriog 
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in the previous year need not be made 
good. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (February 26, 
1943) :—lo enable the distric t boards 
Buffi^ring considerable decrease in the 
income from local rate to increase the 
local rate. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces) 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (March 2, 
1943) :—To delete the provision made by 
the Court Fees (United Provinces Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1911, for the fees to be paid 
in the United Provinces in respect of 
certain applications and appeals under 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1989 (IV of 
I9d9) as the Motor Vehicles (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, {XX of 1942) overrode 
the provisions of Clause (b) of Section 8 
of the Court Fees (U/»ited Provinces 
Amendmeni) Act, 1941. 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (April 3, 1943) To 

remove the ditticullies felt by persons in 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown holding land jointly with others 
in Bub-letting of holdings and to exempt 
such persons from the y)enalty provided 
for in Sub-Section (1) of Section 171 of 
the U. P. Tenancy Act. 1989. 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Se¬ 
cond Amendment) Act, 1943, (April 7, 
1943) :—'i’o alloy?' Government to fij 
from time to time the sale price of re¬ 
ceipt books kept for sale to land-holders 
for use in granting receipts for every 
payment made to them on account of 
reniB of sayars, at a rate not exceeding 
the cost of production. 

The United Provinces Maintenance 
and Restoration of Order (Indemnity) 
Act. 1943, (April 9, 1943) : —9 0 protect 

Government servants who in connection 
with the movement designed to paralyse 
Government launciied by the Congress 
party in August, 1942, were obliged, in 
Borne instances, by the imperative need 
of restoring order in the interests of the 
defence of India, to take measures not 
covered by a provision of law. 

The United Provinces Entertainment 
and Betting Tax ( War Surcharge) Act, 
1943, (July 7, 1943) To empower Govern¬ 
ment to impose a surcharge to a maxi¬ 
mum of one hundred per cent on the 
present rate of tax to check inflationary 
tendencies. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1943, (July 8, 1943) :— 
To enable Government to impose a sur¬ 
charge of approximately 2f)% on all court 
fees leviable under the Court Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) with a view to combat 
inflation. 

The Indian Stamp (United Provinces 


Amendment) Act, 194S, (July 18, 1943) :— 
To enable Government to impose* a sur¬ 
charge of approximately 25 per cent on 
all stamp duties leviable under the Indian 
Stamp Act (U of 1899) with a view to 
combat inllation. 

United Provinces Encumbered Estates 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (September 7, 
1943) Km powering the Commissioners 
instead of the Board of Revenue to de¬ 
cide the appeals under the United Pro¬ 
vinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 
with a view to expedite the disposal of 
eases under the Act and to enable the 
Board to correct mistakes, etc., in the 
liquidation awards declared final by the 
Collectors. 

Government of Central Provinces 
and Berar 

From November 1, 1942, to September 30, 
1943 

The Berar Land Revenue Code (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, (I of 1943), (December 
29, i942) : —To extend the terra of “settle¬ 
ment’' in Berar from 40 years to 45 years 
BO as to avoid the neeessity of starting 
settlement operations during the present 
period. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of General Elections to 
Local Bf^nrds (Ame^idment) Act, 1942, 
(XV of 1942). (December Sf 1942) :—To 
provide for tlie i)OBtponemenr, of General 
Efeciions to Local Boards untill the 
termination of the present war and for 
such period thereafter as the Provincial 
Government may, by notification, direct. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections (Municipal 
Committees and Notified Area Commi¬ 
ttees) (AmendmenV Act, 1942, (XVI of 

1942) . (December 31, 1942) To provide 
for the postponment of General Elections 
in Urban areas until the termination of 
the present war and for such period 
thereafter as the Provincial Government 
may. by notification direct. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Municipal (Temporary 
Extension of Term of Office), Act, 1942, 
(Bihar Act IX of 1942, (November 26, 
To secure power to postpone for 
the '.duration of the war all general 
elections in municipalities by extending 
the term of office of municipal com¬ 
missioners and other officers of muni¬ 
cipalities. 

2'he Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act I of 

1943) , (March 11, 1943) To provide for 
the recovery as a public demand of 
arrear dues payable under the Dehri- 
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Sasaram Electrification Scheme and 
Dehri-Sasaram Litt Irrigation Scheme. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess {Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1948, {Bihar Act II of 1943), 
{March 12, 1943) :—T») allow refunds of 
cees to landloids in respect of rents 
reduced under the Bihar Tenancy Act, 
1885, the Champaran Agrarian (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 19J8, tl»e Kosi Diara (Reduc¬ 
tion of Settled Rents) Act, I9:i9, and the 
Cess Act, 1880, where the effect of the 
operation of these Acta has been to 
reduce the ‘money rent of a holding 
below the figure that was adofited as the 
basis of the last cess revaluation of the 
estate. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Restora¬ 
tion of Order (Indemjiity) Act, 1943, 
{Bihar Act III of 1943), {April 9, 
1943): —To afl’ord protection to officers 
of (Government who were, during the 
civil disturbances of August, 1942, 
obliged by the imperative need of restor¬ 
ing order, in the interests of the defence 
of India, to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act 1943, {Bihar Act IV of 
1943 ), July 16, 1943 ) To give 

statutory recognition to the sugarcane 
varieties advisory Committee and to 

empower Government to declare that 
particular varieties of plant cane or ratoon 
cane are unsuitable for use by factories 
in specified areas. 

The Patna City Muncipality {Emer¬ 
gency Assessment and Recovery of 

Taxes) Act 1943, {Bihar Act V of 

1943), (August 6, 1943) :—To remove the 
difficulties caused by the destruction dur¬ 
ing the civil disturbances of August, 1942, 
of a part of the records of the Patna 
City Municipality, by empowering munici¬ 
pal commissioners to reconstruct both the 
arrear and current demands in a suit¬ 
able manner. 

The Bihar Village Collective Respon¬ 
sibility Act, 1943, {Bihar Act VI of 
1943 ), (August 17, 1943) :—To give 

statutory recognition to the organisa¬ 
tion of village patrols acting under head¬ 
men appointed by the District Magistrate 
for the guarding of lines of communica¬ 
tions and Government property which 
were extensively damaged during - the 
civil disturbances of August, 1042. 

The Bihar Criminl Law (Industrial 
Areas), Amendment Act 1943, (Bihar 
Act VII of 1943), (September 1, 1943 
To check the thefts of certain articles, 


particularly iron and steel, from mines, 
railways and other industrial places 
whicli have ^become very common^ in 
Bihar. 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

The N,-W, F. P* Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1948, (August 
IS, 1943), (H, E.'s Assent August 26, 
1948 ) ;—To authorise the Provincial 
Government to prescribe the form of 
token and for the issue thereof and their 
Muplicates. 

The N.-W, F. P, Village Council 
(Amendmejit) Act, 1943, (August 18, 1943). 
(H. Efs Assent August 26. 1943) :— 
To authorise the Provincial Government 
to extend the life of village councils 
and the term of office of councillors. 

The N,- W. F. P. Pre-emption (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1943, (August 18, 1943), 

( H, E.'s Assent August 26, 1943} 

To bring the N.-W. F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into line with the N.-W. F. P. Mu¬ 
slim Personl Law (fcihariat) Application 
Act 1935. 

The N.-W. F. P. War Services (Ex¬ 
emption from (Disqualification) Act, 
1943, (August 18, 1943), (H. EJa 

Assent August 26, 1943 To re-enact 
and consolidate the N.-W. F. P. War 
Services (Exemption from disqualifica- 
tmn) Act, 1940, and the N.-W. F. P. 
War Services Exemption from disquali- 
fica'ion) Ordinance 1943. 

The N.-W. F. P. Legislative Assem¬ 
bly Speakers and Deputy Speaker's 
Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(gust 18, 1943), {H, E.'s Assent August 
26, 1943) To increase the salaries of 
Speaker and DepuW Speaker. 

The N. W. F, P, Ministers' Salaries 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (August 
18, 1943), (H. E.'s Assent August 26, 
1943) :-To increase the salaries of the 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister and Hon*ble 
Ministers and to provide suitable convey¬ 
ances for them at Government cost. 

The N. W, F, P. Legislative Ass¬ 
embly (Members' Allowances) (Amendment) 
Act, 1943, (August 27, 1943), (H. E.'a 

Assent September 12, 1943) :—To in¬ 
crease the amount of daily allowances 
admissible to the Members of the N. W. 
F. P. Legislative Assembly. 

The N, W. F. P. Trade Employees 
Bill ‘.—Introduced on August 18, 1943, 
and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. 
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Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbances 1942-43 
Gandhiji’s Letters to Wavell 

“Quit India” Stand Explained 

“The CongresB and I are wholly innocent of the charcea brought against 
says Gandhiji, in a letter to H. E. Lord Wavell, dated, February 17, 1944, in which 
Gandhiji asked for an impartial tribunal to enquire into the charges made by the 
Government. 

Warning the British in high places against self-satisfaction at the present 
state of affairs, Gandhiji says: “Promises for the future are valueless. Present 
performance is the need of the moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided in the 
future. Therefore, real war effort must mean satisfaction of India s demands.’’ 

In his last letter to the Viceroy, dated April 9, replying to the Viceroy’s letter 
in which Lord Wavell called upon the Congress to abandon non-co-operation, 
Gandhiji says ; “T agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed in 
your letter under reply the proper place for one like me is Government’s prison, 
and unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of Government, 
I am content to remain your prisoner.” 

The correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy, which took place in 
February, March and April 1944, was released for publication in the month of June. 

Text of Correspondence 

Gandhiji’s Demand for Impartial Tribunal 

The following is the text of the correspondence: 

Detention Camp, Feb. 17. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of meeting you, I address you on 
purpose as 'Dear friend.’ I am looked upon by the representaiives of the British 
Government as a great, if not the greatest enemy of the British. 8ince I regard 
myself as a friend and servant of humanity including the British, in token of 
my goodwill I call you, the foremost representative of the British in India, my 
friend.’ 

I have received, in common with some others, a notice informing for the first 
time why T am detained, and conferring on me the right of representation against 
my detention. I have duly sent my reply, but I have as yet heard nothing from 
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 

I have said some only have received notices, bf^canse, out of six of us in this 
camp, only three have received them. 1 presume that all will receive them in due 
course. But my mind is filled with the suspicion that the notices have been sent 
as a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do justice. I do not wish 
to burden this letter with argument. I repeat what I said in the correspondence 
with your predecessor, that the Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges 
brought against us. Nothing but an impartial tribunal to inves’iigate the 

Government case, and the Congress case against the Government, will bring out 
the truth. 

“Self-Satisfaction Bodes Ii.l” 

The speeches recently made on behalf of the Government in the Assembly on 
the release motion, and the gagging order on Shri. Sarojini Devi, I consider to be 
playing with fire. I distinguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory. 
The latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
spirit of India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefore resist Japanese yoke equally with British or any other. The Congress 

represents that spirit in full measure. It has grown to be an institution whose 

roots have gone deep down into the Indian soil. I was, therefore, staggered to 
read that the Government were satisfied with things as they were going. Had they 
not got from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted ? Was 

not the Government machinery running smooth ? This self-satisfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, India and the world if it does not quickly give place to a searching of 
hearts in British high places. 

Promises for the future are valueless in the face of the world struggle in 
which the fortunes of all nations and therefore, of the whole of humanity are 
involved. Present performance is the peremptory need of the moment if the war 
is to end in world peace and not be a preparation for another war bloodier than 
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the present, if inderd, there can be a bloodier one. Therefore, real war effort must 
mean satisfaction of India’s demand. “Quit India” only gives vivid expression 
to that demand, and has not the sinister and poisonous meaning attributed to it 
without warratit by the Government of India. The expression is charged with the 
friendliest feeling for Britain in terms of the whole of humanity. 

I have done. I thought that, if I claim to be a friend of the British, as I do, 
nothing should deter me from sliaiing my deepest thoughts with you. It is no 
pleasure for me to be in this camp, where all my creature comforts are supplied 
without any effort on my part, when I know that millions outside are starving for 
want of food. But 1 should feel utterly helpless if I went out and missed the 
food by which alone living becomes worth-while. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Viceroy’s Letter 

Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

Nagpur, 25th. Feb. 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I ihank you for your letter of February 17th. You will by now have received 
the reply to your representation. 1 am sorry to hear that three of those in the 
Aga Khan’s Palace have not received notices. 'Ihis will be looked into at once. 

I expect you have seen in the papers reports of the speech I made to the 
Legislature on the ssme day on which you wrote that letter. This states my point 
of view and 1 need not repeat what I said then. I enclq|e a copy for your con¬ 
venience if you wish to read it. 

I take this opportunity to express to you deep sympathy from my wife and 
myself at the death of Mrs. Gandhi. We understand what this loss must mean to 
you after so many years of companionship. 

Yours sincerely. 

Bd. Wavell. 


Gandhiji’s Reply 
Tribute to Bhbi Kastdrba 

Detention Camp. March 9. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

I must th^nk you for your prompt reply to my letter of 17th. February. 
At the outset I send you and Lady Wavell my thanks for your kind condolences 
on the death of my wife. Tiiough for her sake I have welcomed her death as 

bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the loss more than I had thought 1 

should. We were a couple outside the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by mutual 
consent anef after unconscious trials, we definitely adopted self-restraint as a rule 
of life. To my great joy this knit us together as never before. We ceased to be 
two different entities. Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in me. 
The result was she became truly my better half. She was a woman always of 
very strong will which in our early days I used to mistake for obstinacy. But 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art 
and practice of non-violent non-co-operation. The practice began with my own 
family. When I introduced it iu 1906 in the political field it came to be known 
by the more comprehensive and specially coined name of Satyagraha. When the 
course of Indian imprisonments commenced in South Africa, Shri Kasturba was 
among the civil resisters. She went through greater physical trials than I. 

Although she had gone through several imprisonments, she did not take kindly to 

the prenent incarceration during which all creature comforts were at her disposal. 
My arrest simultaneously with that of many others and her own immediately 
following, gave her a great shock and embittered her. She was wholly unprepared 
for my arrest. I had assured her that the Government trusted my non-violence 
and would not arrest me unless I courted arrest myself. Indeed, the nervous 
shock was so great that after her arrest she developed violent diarrhoea and, but 
for the attention that Dr. Sushila Nayar, who was arrested at the same time as the 
deceased, was able to give her, she might have died before joining me in this 
detention camp, where my presence soothed her*.and the diarrhoea stopped without 
any further medicament. Not so the bitterness. It led to fretfulness ending in 
painfully slow dissolution of the body. 

(2) In the light of the foregoing you will perhaps understand the pain I felt 
when I read in the papers the statement made on behalf of the Government, which 
1 hold yffis an unfortunate departure from truth regarding her who was precious 
to me beyond measure. I aek you please to s^nd for and read the complaint in 
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the matter which I have forwarded to the Additional Secretary to the Government 
of India (Home Department). Truth is said to be the first and the heaviest casualty 
in war. How I wish in this war it could be otherwise in the case of the Allied 


Powers. 

(3) I now come to your address, which you delivered before the Legislature 
and of which you have kindly sent me a copy. When the newspapers containing 
the address were received, I was by the bedside of the deceased. Sbri Mirabai read 
to me the Associated Press report. But my mind was elsewhere. Therefore, the 
receipt of your speech in a handy form was most welcome. I have now reed it 
with all the attention it deserves. Having gone through it, 1 feel drawn to offer a 
few remarks, all the more so as you have observed that the views expressed by you 
need not be regarded as final. May this letter lead to a reshaping of some 


(4) In the middle of page two you speak of the welfare of the “Indian 
peoples.” I have seen in some Viceregal pronouncements the inhabitants of India 
being referred to as the people of India. Are the two expressions synonymous ? 


British Policy and “Quit India” demand 


(5) At page 13, referring to the attainment of self-government by India, you 
say, “1 am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a resolve to 
see that in the solution of the constitutional problem full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in the war and at all other 
times—the soldiers who have served the common cause ; the people who have 
worked with us ; the Rulers and the populations of the States to whom we are 

pledged ; the minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal. 

But until the two main Indian parties at least can come to terms, I do not see 
any immediate hope of progress.” Without reasoning it out, 1 venture to give my 
paraphrase of your pronouncement. “We, the British, shall stand by the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into being and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, we have found can effectively help 
us in our wars against other nations. We shall also stand by the Rulers of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation and all of whom owe their present 
position to us, even when these Rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the 
people whom they rule. Similarly slmll we stand by the minorities whom we too 
have encouraged and used against the vast majority when the latter have at all 
attempted to resist our rule. It makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of the will of the people of India taken as a whole. And in 
no case will we transfer power unless Hindus and Muslims come to us with an 
agreement among themselves ” The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpreted is no new thing. I regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless, 
and I claim in this to represent the thought of the roan in the street. Out of the 
contemplation of this hopelessness was born the anguished cry of “Quit India.” 
What 1 see happening in this country day after day provides a complete vindica¬ 
tion of the “Quit India” formula as defined by me in my considered writings. 

(6) I note as I read your speech that you do not regard the sponsors of the 
formula of “Quit India” as outcasts to be shunned by society. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them as such and trust their interpretation 
of their own formula and you cannot go wrong. 


Withdrawal of August resolution 

(7) After developing the Cripps offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

paragraph.“The demand for release of those leaders who are in detention is an 

utterly barren one until there is some sign on their part of willingness to co-operate. 
It needs no consultation with any one or anything but their own conscience for 
anyone of those under detention to decide whether he will withdraw from the 
Quit India” Resolution and the policy which had tragic consequences and will 
co-operate in the great tasks ahead,” Then again, reverting to the same subject 
you say on pages 19 and 2(3: “There is an important element which stands aloof ; 
I recognise how much ability aud high-mindedness it contains ; hut I deplore its 
present policy and methods as barren and unpractical. I should like to have the 
co-operation of this element in solving the present and the future problems of 
^aia. If Its leaders feel that they cannot consent to take part in the p^eflcnt 
uoyernment of India, they may still be able to assist in considering future p|o- 
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blems. But I eee no reason to release those reaponaible for the declaratw)n of 
August 8th, 1942, until I am convinced that the policy of non-co-operation and 
even of obstruction has been withdrawn—not in sackcloth and ashes, that helps no 
one—but in recognition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy.” 

“Put Me Tn Touch With Working Committee” 

(8) I am surprised that you, an eminent soldier and man of affairs, should 

hold such an opinion. How can the withdrawal of a resolution, arrived at jointly 
by hundreds of men and women after much debating and careful consideration, 
be a matter of individual conscience ? A resolution jointly undertaken can be 
honourably, conscientiously and properly withdrawn only after joint discussion and 
deliberation. Individual conscience may come into play after this necessary step, 
not before. Is a prisoner ever free to exercise his conscience? Is it just and 
proper to expect him to do so ? • 

(9) Again, you recognise “much ability and high-mindedness” in those who 

represent the Congress organisation and then deplore their present policy and 
methods as “barren and unpractical.” Does not the second statement cancel the 
first ? Able and high-minded men may come to erroneous decisions, but I have 
not before heard such people’s policy and methods being described as “barren and 
unpractical.” Is it not up to you to discuss the pros and cons of their policy with 
them before pronouncing judgment, specially when they are also admittedly 
represen I atives of millions of their people ? Does it become an all-powerful 
Government to be afraid of the consequences of releasing unarmed men and women 
with a backing only of men and women equally unarmed and even pledged to 
non-violence ? Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me in toiich with the 
Working Committee members so as to enable me to know their minds and 

reactions ? 

(10) Then you have talked of the “tragic consequences” of the ‘Quit India* 
resolution. 1 have said enough iu my reply to the Government pamphlet “Congress 
Responsibility etc.” combating the charge that the Congress was responsible for 
those consequences. 1 commend the pamphlet and my reply to your attention, 
if you have not already seen them. Here 1 would just like to empnasise what 1 
have already said. Had Government stayed action till they bad studied my 
speeches and those of the members of the Working Committee history would have 
been written differently. 

(11) You have made much of the fact that your Executive Council is 

predominantly Indian. Burely, their being Indians no more makes them representa¬ 
tives of India than non-Indians. Conversely, it is quite conceivable that a non- 
Indian may be a true representative of India it he is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if the head of the Indian 

Government was a distinguished Indian not chosen by the free vote of the people. 

Indian Soldiers Not “Volunteers” 

(12) Even you, I am sorry, have fallen into the common efrror of describing 

the Indian forces as having been recruited by “voluntary enlistment.” A person 
who takes to soldiering as a profession will enlist himself whatever he gets his 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment has come to bear by association a meaning 
much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment like that of the Indian 

soldier. Were those who carried out the orders at the Jallianwala massacre 
volunteers ? The very Ii dian soldiers who have been taken out of India and are 
showing unexampled bravery will be ready to point their rifles unerringly at their 
own countrymen at the orders of the British Government, their employers. Will 
they deserve the honourable name of volunteers ? 

Viceroy Invited To Meet Detained Leaders 

(13) You are flying all over India. You have not hesitated to go among the 
skeletons of Bengal. May I suggest an interruption in your scheduled flights and 
descent upon Ahmtdnagar and the Aga Khan’s Palace in order to probe the hearts 
of your captives ? We are all friends of the British, however much we may 
criticise the British Government and system in India. If you can but trust, you 
will find us to be the greatest helpers in the fight against Nazism, Fascism, 
Japanism and the like. 

(14) Now I revert to your letter of the 25th February. Shrl Mirabal and I 
have received replies to our representations. The remaining Inmates have received 
their notices. The reply received by me I regard as a mockery, the one received 
by Shri Mirabai as an insult. According to the report of the Home Member’s 
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T take up the general matter first. 

You have sent me a frank reply, I propose to reciprocate your courtesy by 
being perfectly frank. Friendship, to be true, demands frankness even though it 
may sometime appear unpleasant. If anything I say offends you, please accept my 
apology in advance. 

It is a pity that you have refused to deal with important points raised in 
my letter. 

Your letter is a plea for co-operation by the Congress in the present ad¬ 
ministration and failing that in planning for the future. In my opinion, this 
required equality between the parties and mutual trust. But equality is absent 
and Government distrust of the Congress can be seen at every turn. The result is 
that suspicion of Government is universal. Add to this the fact that Congressmen 
have no faith in the competence of the Government to ensure India’s future 
good. This want of faith is based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
conduct of the British administration of India. Is it not high time that it co¬ 
operated with the people of India through their elected representatives instead of 
expecting co-operation from them ? 

August Crisis Created by Government 

All this was implied in the August Resolution. The sanction behind the de¬ 
mand in the resolution was not violence, but self-suffering. Anyone, be he Con¬ 
gressman or other, who acted against this rule of conduct had no authority to 
use the Congress name for his action. But 1 see that this resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. You know that I have joined issue on the point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter my view. You have been good enough to credit 
me with ‘‘intelligence” “experience” and “acumen.” Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Congress resolution 
“must be to hamper prosecution of the war.” The responsibility for what followed 
the hasty arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Goveinment. For, they 
invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

“Martial Law in The Whole op India” 

You remind me that you were Commander-in-Chief at the time. How much 
better it would have been for all concerned if confidence in the immeasurable 
strength of arms had ruled your action instead of fear of a rebellion I Had the 
Government stayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those months 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have become a thing of the past. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
is still with us, and what is more, the Government are pursuing a policy of sup¬ 
pression of liberty and truth. 

I have studied the latest Ordinance* about the detenus, and I recall the 
Rowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly called the Black Act. As you know, it 
gave rise to an unprecedented agitation. That Act pales into insignificance before 
the series of Ordinances that are being showered from the Viceregal throne. 
Martial Law in effect governs not one province as in 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. 

You say, “It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to 
defend India and were prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits 
to gain political advantage.” I must deny both the charges. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow the golden rule, and withdraw your statement and sus¬ 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your possession to an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not make the re¬ 
quest with much confidence. For in dealing with Congressmen and others Govern¬ 
ment have combined the prosecutor, judge and jailor in the same person and thus 
made proper defence impossible on the part of the accused. Judgments of courts 
are being rendered nugatory by fresh Ordinances. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be safe in this extraordinary situation. You will probably report that it is an 
exigency of the war. I wonder 1 

“India One Vast Prison” 

As I visualise India to-day, it is one vast prison containing four hundred 
million souls. You are its sole custodian. The Government prisons are prisons 
within this prison. 1 agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed 
In your letter under reply, the proper place for one like me is a Government 
prison. And unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of 
the Government, 1 am quite content to remain your prisoner. Only, I hope, you 
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will listen to the request made by me through the proper channels to remove me 
and my fellow prisoners to some other 4 :)ri 8 on where the cost of our detention need 
not be even one tenth of what it is to-day. 

As to my complaint about Mr. Butler’s statement and later the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary’s, I have received two letters from the Home Department in reply. I am 
sorry to say, they have appeared to me highly unsatisfactory. They ignore patent 
facts and betray an obstinate refusal to face truth even on a wholly non-political 
issue. My correspondence with the Home Department continues. I invite your 
attention to it, if you can spare the time and are interested in the subject. 

I am glad and thankful that Shri Mirabai’s (Miss Slade’s) case is being 
considered in the light of what I said about her in my letter. 

Gandhi-Linlithgow Correspondence 

The following are the texts of letters exchange^ between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow, the previous Viceroy, before the latter's departure from India :— 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September 27, 1943, as follows : 

Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

On the eve of your departure from India I would like to send you a word. 
Of all the high functionaries I have had the honour of knowing, none has been 
the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have been. It has cut me to the 
quick to have to think of you as having countenanced untruth, and that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your friend. I hope and pray that God 
will some day put it into your heart to realise that you, a representative of a great 
natiof), had been led into a grievous error. 

With good wishes. I still remain, your friend, M. K. Gandhi. 

Lord Linlithgow replied (marked ^personal'') as follows : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have received your letter of 27th September. I am indeed sorry that your 
feelings about any deeds or words of mine should be as you describe. But I must 
be allowed, as gently as I may, to make plain to you that I am quite unable to 
accept your interpretation of the events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, evidently they are ubi¬ 
quitous in their operation, and wisely to be rejected by no man. 

I am, sincerely, (Sd.) Linlithgow. 

Along with these letters, which run to 120 closely typed fullscap sheets, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to his friends another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was is his reply to the Government publication entitled 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-43.'’ The following is 
the text :— 


Congress Responsibility for Disturbances 1942-43 

Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

Detention Camp, 

15th. July, 1943. 

To the Additional Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, 
New Delhi. 

In reply to my request dated 5th. March last for a copy of Government of 
India Publication entitled “Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43,” 
I received a copy on 13th. April. It contains several corrections marked iu red 
ink. Some of them are striking. 

2, I take it that the Government have based the charges made in the publi¬ 
cation against the Congress and myself on the material printed therein and not 
on the evidence which, as stated in the preface, is withheld from the public. 

3. The preface is brief and is signed by Sir R. Tottenham, Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India, Horae Department. It is dated 13th. 
February last, i.e., three days after the commencement of my recent fast. 
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The date is ominous. Why was the period of my fast chosen for publishing 
a document in which I am the target 7 

4. riie preface commences thus : 

“In response to demands which have reached Government from several sources, 
Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number of facts 
—bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command 
for the disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A. I. C. 0. on August 8th. 1942.» 

There is an obvious misstatement here. The disturbances followed not the 
“sanctioning of the mass movement by the A. I. 0. 0.” but the arrests made by 
the Government. 

As for the “demands” so far as I am aware, they began soon after the whole¬ 
sale arrests of principal Congressmen all over India. As the Government are 
aware, in my letters to H. E. the Viceroy, the last being dated 7ih. February, 
1943, I had asbd for proof in support of my alleged guilt. The evidence now 
produced might have been given to me when I raised the question. Had my 
request been complied with, one advantage would certainly have accrued. I would 
have been heard in answer to the charges brought against me. That very process 
would have delayed the fast, and who knows, if Government had been patient with 
me, it might have even prevented it. 

5. The preface contains the following sentence: “Almost all the facts 
presented in this review are, or should be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.” Therefore, so far as the public are concerned, there was no such hurry 
as to require publication of the document during the fast. 

This train of reasoning hm led me to the inference that it was published in 
expectation of my death which medical opinion must have considered almost a 
certainty. It was feared even during my previous long fasts. 1 hope my inference 
is wholly wrong and the Government had a just and valid reason for choosing 
the time that they did, for the publication of what is after all an indictment of 
the Congress and me. I hope to be pardoned for putting on paper an inference, 
which if true, must discredit the Government. I feel that I am being just to 
thorn by unburdening myself of a suspicion instead of harbourijjg it and allowing 
it to cloud my judgment about their dealings with me. 

Prosecutor, Policeman and Jailor 

6. I now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a presentation of his 
case by a prosecutor. In the present case the prosecutor happens to be also the 
policeman and jailor. He first arrests and gags his victims, and then opens his 
case behind their backs. 

7. 1 have read it again and again. I have gone through the numbers of 
Harijan which my companions happened to have with them, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doings that could have 
warranted the inferences and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. In 
8p[te of my desire to see myself in my writings as the author has seen me I have 
completely failed. 

8. The indictment opens with a mis-representation. I am said to have 
deplored “the introduction of foreign soldiers into India to aid in India’s defence,” 
In the Harijan article on which the charge is based, I have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign soldiers. ]f it 
is India's defence that is aimed at, why should trained Indian soldiers be sent 
away from India and foreign soldiers brought in instead ? Why should the 
Congress—an organisation which was born and lives for the very sake of India’s 
freedom—be suppressed ? 

I am clearer to-day in my mind than I was when I penned that article on 
19th. April, that India is not being defended, and that if things continue to shape 
themselves as they are India will sink at the end of the war deeper than she is 
to-day, so that she might forget the very word freedom. 

Let me quote the relevant passage from the Harijan article referred by 
the author: 

“I must confess that I do not look upon this event with equanimity. Cannot 
a limitless number of soldiers be trained out of India's millions 7 Would they not 
make as good fighting material as any in the world 7 Then why foreigners 7 We 
know what American aid means. It amounts in the end to American influence, 
it not American rule added to British. It is a tremendous price to pay for the 
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possible success of Allied arms. I see no Indian freedom peeping through all this 
preparation for the so-called defence of India. It is a preparation pure and simple 
for the defence of the British Empire, whatever may be asserted to the contrary.” 

{Harijan, April 26, 1942, page 128.) 

9. The second paragraph of the indictment opens with this pregnant sentence ; 

“It will be suggested that during the period of Mr. Gandhi’s first advocacy 

of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August the Congress High Command and in the later 
stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately setting the stage for a 
mass movement designed to free India finally from British rule.” 

Let me underline the phrase “it will be suggested.” Why should anything be 
1 eft to suggestion about a movement which is open and above board ? 

Much ado has been made about the simplest things which nobody has cared 
to deny and of which Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organisation as 
a whole “deliberately set the stage designed to free India finally from British 
rule,” as early as the year 1920 and not since my ‘first advocacy of British witli- 
drawal from India’ as suggested in the indictment. 

Ever since that year the eflfort for a mass movement has never relaxed. This 
can be proved from numerous speeches of Congress leaders and from Congress 
resolutions. 

Young aud impatient Congressmen and even older men have not hesitated at 
times to press me to hasten the mass movement. But 1, who knew better, always 
restrained their ardour, and I must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted 
to the restraint. The contradiction of this long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7th, is wholly wrong and misleading. 
I know of no special staging since 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same paragraph then says that “an essential preliminary” to an 
examination of the type of movement “is a clear understanding of the real motives 
underlying the move,” 

Search for Motives 

Why should motives be searched when everything is there in black and white ? 
I can say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why I asked 
for the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India has been discussed 
by me almost threadbare in public. 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase has been taken from an article entitled 
‘‘One Thing Needful,” dated 10th. May 1942, and I am represented as saying that 
I would devote the whole of my energy “to this supreme act,” By simply detach¬ 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery has been made to surround it. The 
phrase “supreme act” occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
if it is read in its setting, it ceases to be mysterious or objectionable, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal is held objectionable. 

Here are the relevant parts from the argument: 

“I am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during the war, not after 
it, for the British and the Indians to be reconciled to complete separation from each 
other. That way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall I say, 
the world. 

“I see with the naked eye that the estrangement is growing. Every act of 
the British Government is being interpreted, and I think rightly, as being in its 
own interest and for its own safety. There is no such thing as joint common 

interest.Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue. This is true 

not only in India ; but it is equally true in Africa, it is true in Burma and 
Ceylon. These countries could not be held otherewise than by assertion of race 
superiority. 

“This is a drastic disease requiring a drastic remedy. I have pointed out the 
remedy—complete and immediate orderly withdrawal of the British from India at 
least, in reality and properly from all non-European possessions ; it will be the 
bravest and the cleanest act of the British people. It will at once put 
the Allied cause on a completely moral basis and may even lead to a 
most honourable peace between the warring nations. 

“And the clean end of Imperialism is likely to be the end of Fascism and 
Nazism. The suggested action will certainly blunt the edge of Fascism aud Nazism 
which are an ofifsnoot of Imperialism. 

“BritiBh distress cannot be relieved by nationalist India’a aid in the manner 

27 . 
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suggested by the writer. It is ill equipped for the purpose, even if it can be made 
enthusiastic about it. 

**And what is there to enthuse nationalistic India ? Just as a person cannot 
feel the glow of the sun’s heat in its absence, even so India cannot feel the 
glow of freedom without the actual experience of it. 

“Many of us simply cannot contemplate an utterly free India with calmness 
and equanimity. The first experience is likely to be a shock before the glow comes. 
That shock is a necessity. India is a mighty nation. No one can tell how she 
will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered. 

“I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy to the realisa¬ 
tion of the supreme act. The writer oi the letter admits the wrong done to India 
by the Briiish. I suggest to the writer that the first condition of British sucjcess 
is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow victory. 

“The presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait. Ansume, however, that it does not ; free 
India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway.” {Harijan, May, 10, 1942, p. 148). 

Nothing to Withdraw 

In this long extract, the phrase “supreme act’* takes its legitimate place. It 
does not refer simply to the British withdrawal. But it sums up all that must 

precede and succeed it ; it is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of 

hundreds This is how I began my answer to the English friend’s letter. 

“I can but repeat what I felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record¬ 
ing my imjiressions of the first interview with him after the declaration of war. I 

have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent of. I remain the same friend today 
of the British that 1 was then. I have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 

But I have never been blind to their limitations as I have not been to their 

great virtues.” 

To read and fully understand my writings, it is necessary to understand 
always this backgrounu. The whole of the movement has been conceived for the 
mutual benefit of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writings with coloured spectacle, has torn sentences and phrases from their context, 
and aressed them up to suit his pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 

“their withdrawal removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follows and which I have restored in the foregoing extract. As is clear from the 
above article, unadulterated non-co-operation here refers exclusively to the Japanese. 

12. The last paragraph at page 2 begins thus 

“In its earlier stages Mr. Gandhi’s “Quit India” move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BRITISH (CABS mine), and of all Allied and British troops.” 

I have searched, and so have the friends with me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that “Quit India” move was 
meant as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the British from India, 

It is true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Harijan of April 26th, already quoted. As 
soon as my attention was drawn to it by an English friend, I wrote in the Harijan 
of 24th May as follows : 

“There is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw. For a Britisher writes to say that he likes India and her people and 
would not like willingly to leave India. He likes too my method of non-violence. 
Evidently the writer has confused the individual as such with the individual as 
the holder of power. India has no quarrel with the British people, I have hum- 
dreds of British friends. Andrews’ friendship was enough to tie me to the British 
people. 

“With this clear enunciation of my views before him at the time of penning 
the indictment, how could he say that 1 bad ‘meant’ physical withdrawal of the 
British as distinguished from the British power 7 And I am not aware that my 
writing was “widely interpreted as such.” He has quoted nothing in support of 
this statement. 

13 The author proceeds in the same paragraph : 

“As late as June 14th, he makes, for the purpose of his scheme, the assump¬ 
tion ‘that the Commander-in-Chief of the United American and British Armies has 
decided that India is no good as a base.” 
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‘For the purpose of his scheme’ is a gratuitous interpolation here. The ex- 
tract is taken from an interview with several journalists. I was answering a series 
of questions. 

At one stage I had put a counter question thus. ‘Supposing England retfres 
from India for strategic purposes, and apart from my proposal—as they had to 
do in^ Burma -what would happen ? What would India do.'’ 

They replied : “That is exactly what we have come to learn from you. W« 
would certainly like to know that.” 

I rfjoined: “Well, therein comes my non-violence. For, we have no weapons. 
Mind you, we have assumed that the Oommander-in-Chief of the United American 
and British Armies has decided that India is no good as a base, and that they 
should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there. We 
can’t help it. Wo have then to depend on what strength we have We have no 
army, no military resources, no military skill either, worth 
the name, and non-violence is the only thing we can fall back upon.” It is clear 
from this quotation that I was not expounding any scheme. I was merely arguing 
about possibilities based on assumptions agreed between the interviewers ana 
myself. 

Position of Foreign Troops 

14. The author proceeds : 

“Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct interpretation of 
Mr. Gandhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which attention has 
already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal would remove any 
Japanese motive for invading India, for with the British and Allied armies still 
in India, how is the bait removed 

I have just now shown that the physical withdrawal of the British was never 
contemplated by mo. 'rhe withdrawal of the Allied and the British troops was 
certainly contemplated in the first instance. Therefore it is not a question of 
“inlerprotation”, because it is one of fact. But the sentence has been impressed in 
order to make what is straight look crooked. 

15. Tiieu, proceeds the author : “At the same time, he made it clear that on 
the British departure the Indian Army would be disbanded.” 

I made clear no such thing. What I did was to discuss with interviewers 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army being a creation 
of the British Government, I assumed, would be automati(;ally disbanded when that 
Power withdrew unless it was taken over by a treaty by the replacing Government. 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both sides 
these matters should present no difficulty. 

16. From the same paragraph take the following 

“Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition and also, as will be shown 
later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among members of the 
Working Committee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in bis original proposals. 
In Harijnn of June 14th. he paved the way,—by the slightly cryptic assertion that, 
if he had his way, the Indian National Government when formf'd would tolerate 
the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil under certain well defined 
conditions but would permit no farther assistance—for the more definite statement 
made to an American journalist in the following week's Harijan, when in reply to 
a question whether he envisaged Free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate 
from India, he said : ‘I do. It will be only then that you will see real co-operation.’ 
He continued that he did not contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops 
from India and that, provided India became entirely free, he could not insist on 
their withdrawal.” This is for me the key thought opening the author’s mind. It 
is built on finding motives other than those that are apparent from my language. 
Had I been guided by the force of the opposition whether from the foreign or the 
Indian Press or from Congressmen, I should not have hesitated to say so. 

It is well known that I am as capable of resisting opposition that makes no 
appeal to my head or my heart, as I am of readily yielding when it does. But the 
literal fact is that when I gave the country the withdrawal formula, I was 
possessed by one idea and one only, that if India was to be saved and also the 
Allied cause, and if India was to play not merely an effective but, may be, a 
decisive part in the war, India must be absolutely free now. 

The ‘gap’ was tliis : although the British Government might be willing to 
declare India’s independence, they might still wish, for their own and for China’s 
defence to retain troops in India* What would be my position in that case ? 
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It is now welkaown that the diflScuUy was presented to me by Mr. Louis 
Fischer. He had come to Sevagram and stayed with me for nearly a week. As 
a result of the discussions between us, he drew up certain questions for me to 
answer. My reply to his second question, the author describes as a ‘slightly cryp¬ 
tic assertion’ paving the way for a ‘more definite statement in the following week’s 
Harljan,* I give below the whole of the article embodying the questions and 
answers. It was written on 7th June, 1942, and appeared in the Harijan dated 
dated 14th June, p. 188: 

Provisional National Government 

A friend was discussing with me the implications of the new proposal. As the 
discussion was naturally desultory I asked him to frame his questions which I 
would answer through Harijan. He agreed and gave me the following : 

1. Q. You ask the British Government to withdraw immediately from 
India. Would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? 

A, My proposal is one-sided, i.e., for the British Government to act upon 

wholly irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. I have even 

assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern¬ 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them¬ 
selves may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. I should hope that 
with the complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise their responsibility, forget their differences for the moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by the the British power. 
As there would be uo power regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 

E ersons to or from the Council board, restraint alone will be the guide. If that 

appens probably the Congress, the League and the States representatives will be 

allowed to function and they will come to a loose understanding on the formation 
of provisional National Government. All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. * 

2. Q. Would that Indian National Government permit the United Nations to 
use Indian territory as a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers ? 

A. Assuming that the National Government is formed and if it answers my 
expectations, its first act would be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

3. Q. What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 
ready to render the United Nations in the course of the present war against the 
Fascist aggressors ? 

A. If I have any hand in guiding the imagined National Government, there 
would be no further assistance save the toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will be no prohibition 
against any Indian giving his own personal help by way of being a recruit or, and 
of giving financial aid. It should be understood that the Indian army has been 
disbanded with the withdrawal of British power, Again, if I have any say in the 
councils of the National Government all its power, prestige and resources would 
be. used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and national¬ 
ist India may go war-mad. 

4. Q ; Do you believe this collaboration between India and the Allied powers 
might or should be formulated in a treaty of alliance or an agreement for mutual 
aid ? 

Prostration of Great Nation 

A : I think the question is altogether premature, and in any case it will not 
much matter whether the relations are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 
even see any difference. 

Let me sum up my attitude. One thing and only one thing for me is solid 
and certain. This unnatural prostration of a great nation—it is neither ‘nations’ 
nor peoples’—must cease if the victory of the Allies is to be ensured. They lack 
the moral basis. I see no difference between the Fascist oi; Nazi powers and the 
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Allies. All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to com¬ 
pass their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but their greatness will 
count a ‘dust* before the bar of dumb humanity, whether African or Asiatic. They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wrong. They have no right to talk of 
human liberty and all else unless they have washed their hands clean of the 
pollution. That necessary wash will be their surest insurance of success, for they 
will have the good wishes—unexpressed but no less certain—of millions of dumb 
Asiatics and Africans. Then, but not till then, will they be fighting for a new 
order. This is the reality. All else is speculation. I have allowed myself, however, 
to indulge in it as a test of my bonafidea and for the sake of explaining in a 
concrete manner what I mean by my proposal. 

What is described as the ‘mere definite statement* is nothing but an impromptu 
reply given to an American journalist, Mr. Grover, representative of the Associated 
Press of America. If that interview had not chanced to come about, there might 
have been no statement ‘more definite’ than what appeared in ray reply to Mr. 
Louis Fischer. Hence the writer’s suggestion that I “paved the way” for “the more 
definite statement”...in the following week’s Barijan is altogether unwarranted, if 
I may not call il even mischievous. 

1 do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a “slightly cryptic 
statement”. They are deliberate answers given to deliberate questions framed after 
a full discussion lasting a week. My answers show very clearly that 1 had no 
scheme beyond the ‘Quit India” formula, that all else was guess, and that imme¬ 
diately the Allied Nations’ difficulty was made clear to me, 1 capitulated. 

I saw the ‘gap’ and filled it in, in the best manner I knew. The ‘definite 
statement* fortunately for me in my opinion, leaves little room if any for conjec¬ 
tures and insinuations in which the writer has indulged. Let it speak for itself. 
Here are the relevant portions: 

Coming to the point, Mr. Grover said again : “There is a good deal of 
speculation that you are planning some new movement. What is the nature of it?” 

It depends on the response made by the Government and the people. I am 
trying to find out public opinion here and also the reaction on the world outside. 

“When you speak’of the response, you mean response to your new proposal ?” 

“Gh, yes,” said Gandhiii. “I mean response to the proposal that the British 
Government in India should end to-day. Are you startled?” 

*‘I am not,*' said Mr. Grover, “you have been asking for it and working for it.” 

“That’s right. 1 Lave been working for it for years. But now it has taken 
definite shape and I say that the British power in India should go to-day for the 
world peace, for China, for Russia and for the Allied cause. I shall explain to you 
how it advances that Allied cause. Complete independence frees India’s energies, 
frees her to make her contribution to the world crisis. 'To-day the Allies are carry¬ 
ing the burden of a huge corpse—a huge nation lying prostrate at the feet of 
Britain. I would even say at the feet of the Allies. For America is the predomi¬ 
nant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical ability and her resources 
which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in the guilt. 

“Do you see a situation when after full independence is granted American 
and Allied troops can operate from India ?” Mr. Grover pertinently asked 

“I, do,” said Gandhiji. “It will be only then that you will see real co-opera- 
tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail. Just now Britain is having 
India’s resources because India is her possession. To-morrow whatever the help, 
it will be real help from a ‘free’ India.” 

“You think India in control interferes with Allied action to meet Japan’s 


aggression ?” 
“It does. 




“When I mentioned Allied troops operating I wanted to know whether you 
contemplated complete shifting of the present troops from India ?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

"It is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

‘‘You have to study all I am writing. I have discussed the whole question in 
the current issue of Harijan, I do not want them to go, on condition that India 
becomes entirely free. I cannot then insist on their withdrawal, because I want 
to resist with all my might the charge of inviting Japan to India.” 

“But suppose your proposal is rejected what will be your next move ?” 


exploitation of Policy of non-bmbareassment 


"It will be It move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not in- 
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terfere with the movement of British troops but it is sure to engage British atten¬ 
tion. It would bo wrong of them to reject my proposal and say India should 
remain a slave in order that Britain may win or be able to defend China. I can¬ 
not accept that degrading position. India, free and independent, will play a promi¬ 
nent part in defending China, To-day I do not think she is rendering any real help 
to China. We have followed the non-embarrassment policy so far. We will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British Government to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that. The way, 
for instance, in which thousands are being asked to vacate their homes with now¬ 
here to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fall back upon, is the reward 
of our non-embarrassment. 'Ibis should be impossible in any free country. I can¬ 
not tolerate India submitting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servility, and when a whole nation accepts servility it means 
goodbye for ever to freedom.” 

“xMl you want is the civil grip relaxed. You won’t then hinder military activity ?” 
was Mr. Grover’s next question, 

“I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. If the military activity 
serves but to strengthen the stranglehold, I must resist that too. I am no philan¬ 
thropist to goon helping at the expense of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living bod>. The Allies have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the sin of India’s subjection and the subjection of the Negroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free India ‘after’ an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory ?” Gandhiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last World War the Rowlatt Act and martial law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men¬ 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity—by no means due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of circumstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to 8waraj. Gandhiji said the few industrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands, he set no store by such gains after this war, those 
gains may be further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
be any gains—when one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr, Grover did not seriously press the point. 

“You don’t expect any assistance from America in persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half increaulously. 

*T do indeed ” replied Gandhiji. 

“With any possibility of success ?” 

“There is every possibility, I should think,” said Gandhiji. I have every right 
to expect America to throw her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 

convinced of the justice of the Indian cause.” 

“You don’t think the American Government is committed to the British 
remaining in India ?” 

British Propaganda in America 

“I hope not. But British diplomacy is so clever that America, even though it 
may not be committed, and in spite of the desire of President Roosevelt and 

the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda is so well organised 

in America against the Indian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not effect the administration.” 

“It may, slowly,” said Mr. Grover apologetically. 

“Slowly ?” said Gandhiji. “I have waited long, and I can wait no longer. 

It is a terrible tragedy that 40 crorcs of people should have no say in this war. 

If we have the freedom to play our part we can arrest the march of Japan and 

save China.” 

Mr. Grover, having made himself sure that Gandhiji did not insist on the 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain. Gandhiji, of 

course, does not want independence as a reward of any services but as a right 

and in discharge of a debt long overdue. ‘‘What specific things would be done 
by India to save China,” asked Mr. Grover, “if India is declared independent ?” 

“Great things I can say at once, though I may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” said Gandhiji. “For I do not know what government we shall have. 
We have various political organisations here which I expect would be able to 
work out a proper national solution. Just now they are not soild parties, they 
are often acted upon by the British power, they look up to it and its frown or 
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favour means much to them. The whole atmosphere is corrupt and rotten. Who 
can foresee the possibilities of a corpse coming to life ? At present India is a 
dead weight to the Allies.” 

‘‘By dead weight you mean a menace to Britain and to American interests 
here ?” 

“I do. It is a menace in that you never’know what sullen India will do 

at a given moment.” 

‘‘No, but I want to make mysely sure that if genuine presure was brought to 
bear on Britain by America, there would be solid support from yourself?’’ 

‘‘Myself ? I do not count—with the weight of 73 years on my shoulders. 
But you get the co-operation—whatever it can give willingly—of a free and mighty 
nation. My co-operation is of course there. 1 exercise what influence I can by my 
writings from week to week. But India’s is an infinitely greater influence. To¬ 

day because of widespread discontent there is not that active hostility to Japanese 
advance. The moment we are free, we are transformed into a nation prizing its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and, therefore, helping the Allied cause.” 

Lessons of Burma and Russia 

‘‘May I concretely ask—will the diflerence be the difference that there is 
between what Burma did and what, say, Russia is doing ? ’ said Mr. Grover. 

‘‘You might put it that way. They might have given Burma independence 
after separating it from India. But they did nothing of the kind. They stuck to 
the same old policy of exploiting her. There was little co-operation from 
Burmans, on the contrary there was liostility or inertia. They fought neither for 
their own cause nor for the Allied cause. Now take a possible contingency. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from India—to a safer base, I cannot say 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese, I have a 
fear that they may degrade themselves as some Burmans did. 1 want India to 

oppose Japan to a man. If India was free she would do it, it would be a new 

experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would be changed. All parties 
would then act as one man. If this live independence is declared to-day I have no 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Grover raised the question of communal disunion as a handicap, and him¬ 
self added that before the American Independence there was not much unity in 
the States. ‘‘I can only say that as soon as the vicious influence of the third 
party is withdrawn, the parties will be face to face with reality and close up 
ranks,” said Gandhiji. ‘Ten to one my conviction is that the communal quarrels 
will disappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart disappears.” 

‘‘Would not Dominion Status declared to day do equally well ?” was Mr. 
Grover’s final question. 

‘‘No good,” said Gandhiji instantaneously. “We will have no half measures, 
no tinkering with independence. It is not independence that they will give to 
this party or that party, but to an indefinable India. It was wrong, I say, to 
possess India. The wrong should be righted by leaving India to herself.’’ (Harijan^ 
June 21, 1942, pp. 193, ct. sqq.) 

The Allahabad Draft Resolution 

17. The rest of the chapter is taken up with a colourful description of the 
draft resolution 1 sent to Allahabad and a quotation containing remarks attributed 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Shri Rajagopalachaii on that resolution. 

Immediately after the publication of the extracts from the notes seized by the 
Government, Panditji issued a statement. I cannot understand why the author has 
disregarded that important statement, unless for the reason that he disbelieved 
Panditji’s explanation. 

As for Bhri Rajagopalachari’s statement, the author stands on less insecure 
ground. Rajaji certainly holds the views attributed to him. In the interview with 
Mr. Grover, the American correspondent, this is what I said about Rajaji’s 
difiference with me. 

‘‘May I finally ask you about your attitude to Rajaji’s move”? ‘‘I have 
declared that I will not discuss Rajaji in public. It is ugly to be talking at 
valued colleagues. My differences with him stand, but there are some things 
which are too sacred to be discussed in public. 

But Mr. Grover had not so much in mind the Pakistan controversy as C.R.’s 
crusade for the formation of a National Government. Mr. Grover had the dis¬ 
cernment to make it clear that 0. R. “could not be motivated by British Gov- 
iinment. His position happens to harmonise with them.” 
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“You are right,” said Gandbiji. “It is fear of the Japanese that makes him 
tolerate the British rule. He would postpone the question of freedom until after 
the war. On the contrary I say that if the war is to be decisively won, India 
must be freed to play her part today. I find no flaw in my position. I have 
arrived at it after considerable debating within myself; I am doing nothing in 
hurry or anger. There is not the slightest room in me for accommodating the 
Japanese. No. 1 am sure that India's independence is not only essential for India, 
but for China and the Allied cause” {HarijaUt June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

18. The first chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 
which had been sent by me to the Working Committee at Allahabad: 

‘‘A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan.” 

And this is written in spite of Pandit Jawaharlal’s repudiation of the state¬ 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about difierences with 
Rajaji—all of which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention that the author bad no warrant for the 
opinions expressed in the sentences quoted, I would like to draw attention to the 
following extracts from my statement reported in the Press on Ist August last: 

“As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allahabad) shows, it 
had many Ps to be dotted and Ts to be crossed, it was sent through Mirabeu to 
whom I bad explained the implications of the draft and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the Working Committee who happened to be in Sevagraro, to whom I 
had explained the draft, that there was an omission—deliberate—from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Congress and therefore any reference to China 
and Russia. 

For, as I bad said to them, 1 derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
Panditji about foreign matters of which he had been a deep student. Therefore, 
I said that he could fill in that part in the resolution. 

But I may add that 1 have never even in a most unguarded moment, 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war. Not only 
that I have often expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war, if only 
Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism. I have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat here that 
in spite of all my wishes to the contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers it will be because even at the critical moment—most 
critical in her history—she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half.” 

How in the face of this categorical statement the author could say that the 
actuating motive behind the “Quit India” move was that I was “convinced that 
Axis would win the war” passes understanding. 

20. In support of the same charge the author says : 

“That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr, Gandhi in Harijan of 
July 19th, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain had settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

'No because 1 know you will not settle with Germans without us.” 

1 quote below from the article in which this opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 19, 1942, pp. 234 and 235 and is entitled “A Two Minutes’ 
Interview”, the interviewer being a correspondent of the Daily Express^ London. 

“But the correspondent of the Daily Express (London) who was among the 
first to arrive and who was not staying until the end, said he would be content 
with just a couple of minutes’ interview, and Gandhiji acceded to his request. He 
had made up bis mind that if the demand for withdrawal which seemed to gather 
strength every day was rejected, there would be some kind of a movement. So 
he asked: 

“Would you say that your movement will make it more difficult or less diffi¬ 
cult for us to keep the Japanese out of India ?” 

“Our movement,” said Gandhiji, “will make it more difficult for the Japanese 
to come in. But, of course, if there is no co-operation from Britain and the 
Allies, I cannot say.” 

“But,” said Mr. Young, “think of the war as a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
aaid you also desire ?” 

“Yes, if my submission is accepted/’ 
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*‘What do yon mean by your submisflion ?—That Britain should offer non¬ 
violent battle ?” 

Free India a real ally 

“No, no. My subraissioti that British rule in India should end. If that is 
accepted, victory for the Allied powers is assured. Then India will become an 
independent power, and thus a real ally, while now she is only a slave. The result 
of my movement, if it is sympathetically responded to, is bound to be a speedy 
victory. But if it is misunderstood by the British and they take up the attitude 
that they would like to crush it, then they would be responsible for the result, 
not I.” 

This was far from convincing Mr. Young. He would not think of any move¬ 
ment with equanimity. So he made an appeal to Gandhiji’s sentiment—a sentiment 
he had more than once expressed. 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombing which the British people have sustained ?“ 

„Oh, yes. 1 know every nook and corner of London where 1 lived for three 
years so many years ago, and somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Manchester 
too ; but it is London 1 specially feel for. I used to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr. Parker’s sermons in the Temple Church. 
My heart goes out to the people, and when I heard that the Temple Church was 
bombed 1 bled. And the bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply.’' 

“Then don’t you think,” said Mr. Young, “it would be wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have settled with the Germans and the Japanese ?” 

“No, because I know you will not settle with the Germarjs without us. If 

we were free, we could give you cent per cent co-operation in our own manner. 
It is ctirioiis that such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India. To-morrow, as soon as India is free, she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation—powerful morally. This raises 
England’s power to the ‘n’th degree. This is surely self-proved.” 

It is curious that seotences taken out of a piece breathing concern for the 
success of the Allied arras are here presented as an indication of my 'pro-Axis* 
mentality. 

21. The following passage is then reproduced from my letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as ‘significant’: 

“[ have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts 

make him feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia 

than I can.” 

The misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia has been underlined 
by the author who thus comments on the passage. 

“They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the devastation 
that this must entail.” 

According to his wont the author has failed to quote the whole of the relevant 
part of the letter. Nor has he guided the reader by quoting the letter in the 
appendix. I quote below the relevant part: 

“One thing more. The declared cause is common between the Government 
of India and us. To put it in the most concrete terras, it is the protection of the. 
freedom of China and Russia. The Government of India think that freedom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have 
taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts make him 
feel much more the misery of tne impending ruin of China and Russia than I cam 
and may I say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his old 
quarrel with Imperialism. 

“He dreads much more than I do the success of Nascism and Fascism. I 
argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a paasion 
which I have no words to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally.” 

I suggest the full quotation gives a meaning wholly different from that given 
by the author. The following passages from Harijan will further prove the base¬ 
lessness of the charge of pro-Axis or “defeatist* tendency on my part: 

Q.—“Is it a fact that your present attitude towards England and Japan is 
influenced by the belief that you taink the British and the Allies are going to be 
defeated in the war 
28 
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A—".I have no hesitation in saying that it ia not true. On the contrary 

I said only the other day in Harijan that the Britisher was hard to beat. He has 
not known what it is to be defeated.” {Harijan, June 7, 1942, p. 177) 

“.America is too big financially, intellectually and in scientific skill, 

to be subdued by any nation or even combination.” {Harijan, June 7, 1942, 

p. 181) 

22 . A further complete answer to the same charge, if one were still needed, 
is furnished by my letter to Shrimati Miraben, dictated on the spur of the moment 
and never meant for publication. The letter was written to her in answer to her 
questions which carried to me her belief that the Japanese attack was imminent 
and that they were likely to have a walk-over. My answer leaves no doubt what¬ 
soever as to my attitude. 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Shri Mahadev Desai. ihe original 
is in Srimati Miraben’s possession. 

I know that she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem¬ 
ber 24th last, sending copies of this correspondence and requesting its publication. 
She never received even an acknowledgment of her communication. I hope it was 
not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

28. In view of the colourful description of my draft resolution sent to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolutiotj, to show that the 
author has gone to everything connected with the Congress with the deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus “Britain is incapable 
of defending India” is followed by these sentences : 

“It is natural that whatever she (Britain) does is for her own defence. There 
ia an eternal conflict between Indian and British interests. It follows their notions 
of defence would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 


political parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general popula¬ 
tion who can in no sense regard it as th ir own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” 


Complete NoN-co-oihsRATiON with Aggressors 


24. Then there is this sentence taken from the draft : “If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” This has to be read in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft: 

“This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation, India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise, 'i’herefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to oflTer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to render any assistance to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-co- 
operation 

1 . We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2 . We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his bribes. But we 

may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efiorts to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid we 

may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 

“At present our non-co-operation with the British Government is limited. Were 
we to offer them complete non-co-operation when they are actually fighting, it 
would be tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese hands, 
^erefore, not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces will often be 
the only way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with the Japanese* Neither 
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may we assiat the British in any active manner. It we can judge from their recent 
attitude, the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our 
non-interference. They desire our help only as slaves—a position we can never 
accept. 

“Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be limited 
to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
genuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole¬ 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation 
cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is 
ou duty always to wipe out unemployment to bridge the gulf between rich 
and poor, to Danish communal strife, to exercise the demon of untouchability, 
to reform dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not 
take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a drean! 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.” 

I contend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pro-Japanese attitude 
or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. 0n the 
contrary there is determined opposition to any aggression ana meticulous concern 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immediate freedom itself is born of that 
concern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to British Impe¬ 
rialism that search is superfluous, for it is patent in all my writings. 

25. I would like to close this subject by quoting some passages from ray 
speeches on the 7th. and 8th. August last. 

Extracts from the Hindustani Speech of 7th. August. 

Then, there is the question of your attitude towards the British, I have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the people. They say they 
are disgusted with their behaviour. The people make no distinction between British 
Imperialism and the British people. To them the two are one. 

This hatred would even make them welcome the Japanese. This is most 
dangerous. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We must 
get rid of this feeling. 

Gur quarrel is not with the British people, wo fight their Imperialism, The 
proposal for tlie withdrawal of British power did not come out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due part at the present critical juncture. 

It is not a happy position for a big country like India to be merely helping 
with money and material obtained willynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. Wo cannot evoke the true spirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as we do not feel that it is our war, so long as we are not free. 

I know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
us when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We must therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for myself I can say that I have never felt any hatred. As 
a matter of fact 1 feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that they are to-day in distress. My very friendship there¬ 
fore demands that I should try to save them from their mistakes. 

As I view the situation, they are on the brink of an abyss. It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, for the time 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off the friendly hand that is stretched 
out to help them. People may laugh ; nevertheless, that is my claim. At a time 
when I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, I may not harbour 
hatred against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponent's difficulty 
and utilising it for delivering a blow is entirely repugnant to me. 

There is one thing which I would like you always to keep before your mind. 
Never believe that the British are going to lose the war. I know they are not a 
nation of cowards. They will fight to the last rather than accept defeat. 

But suppose, for strategic reasons they are forced to leave India as they had 
to leave Malaya, Singapore, and Burma what shall be our position in that event ? 
The Japanese will invade India and we shall be unprepared. Occupation of India 
by the Japanese will mean too the end of China and perhaps Russia. I do not 
want to be the instrument of Russia's and China’s defeat. 

Pandit Nehru was only to-day describing to me the wretched condition of 
Russia. He was agitated. The picture he drew still haunts me. I have asked 
myself the question, ‘what can I do to help Russia and China ?’ And the reply has 
come from within, ‘You are being weighed in the balance. You have in the alchemy 
of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why don't you give it a trial ? Have you lost 
faith ?'' 

Out of this agony has emerged the proposal for British withdrawal. It may 
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irritate the Britishers to-day and they may misunderstand me ; they may even look 
upon me as their enemy. But some day they will say that 1 was their true 
friend. 

(From the Hindustani Speech on 8th August.) 

After showing concern for China I said .* 

I therefore want freedom immediately, this very night, before dawn, if it can 
be had. It cannot now wait for the realisation of communal unity. If that unity 
is not achieved, sacrifices for attaining freedom will need to be much greater than 
would otherwise have been the ease. The Congress has to win freedom or be 
wiped out in the eflfort. The freedom which the Congress is struggling to achieve 
will not be for Congressmen alone but for the whole of the Indian people. 

, (From the concluding speech in English on 8th August). 

it will be the greatest mistake on their (United Nations) part to turn a deaf 

ear to India's non-violent pleading and refuse her fundamental right of freedom. 
It will deal a mortal blow to Russia and China if they 0 [)poBe the demand of non¬ 
violent India which is to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the discharge of a debt 
long overdue. 

I have been the author of the non-embarrassment policy of the Congress and 
yet to-day you find me talking in strong language. My non-embarrassment plea, 
however, was always qualified by the proviso, “consistently with the honour and 
safety of the nation.” If a man holds me by the collar and I am drowning, may 
I not struggle to free myself from the strangle-hold ? Therefore, there is no in¬ 
consistency between our earlier declarations and our present demand. 

I have always recognised a fundamental dift'erence between Fascism and the 
democracies despite their many limitations, and even between Fascism and British 
Imperialism which I am fighting. Do the British get from India all they want ? 
What they get to-day is from an India which they hold in bondage. 

Think, what a difference it would make if India were to participate in the 
war as a free ally. That freedom, if it is to come, must come to-day. For she 
will utilise that freedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and China. 
The Burma Road will once more be opened, and the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia. 

Ei^lishmen did not die to the last man in Malaya or on the soil of Burma. 
They effected instead, what has been described as a ‘masterly evacution.’ But I 
cannot afford to do that. Where shall 1 go, where shall 1 take the forty crores of 
India ? How is this mass of humanity to be set aflame in the cause of world 
deliverance unless and until it has touched and felt freedom ? To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed out of them. If lustre has to be restored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-morrow but to-day. Congress must 
therefore pledge itself to do or die. 

These quotations show clearly why 1 advised the Congress to make the demand 
for the withdrawal of British Power. The quotations also show that non-violence, 
i. e. self-suffering and self-sacrifice without retaliation was the key-stone of the 
movement. 

26 The author has had difficulty in finding an adequate explanation for my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in India in spite of the withdrawal of 
British power. If he bad an open mind, there should have been no difficulty. My 
explanation was there. There was no occasion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
was positive evidence to the contrary. I have never claimed infallibility or a 
larger share of intellect for myself than the ordinary. 

27. The author says that no “satisfactory solution” of the difficulty raised 
by Rajaji, namely that the stationing of the Allied forces, without the civil power 

being with the British Government, would be ‘‘reinstallation of the British 

Government in a worse form” was “ever made public by Mr. Gandhi.” The 
author therefore suggests that “the solution was one which he (I) preferred should 
remain a secret,” and he proceeds to say : 

“Now while the details of Mr. Gandhi's personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical 

requirements of the above situation immediately comes to mind; it is that, as 

has been shown above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi's admission of this amendment 
to his scheme was intended primarily as a bid for American support and 
secondarily as a sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he 
envisaged, or planned to create, circumstances in which this permission would be 
meaningless, that is to say circumstances in which the troops would either be 
forced to withdraw, or would if they remained, be rendered ineffective.” 
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It is difficult to characterise this suggestion. I take it that the secrecy 
suggested was to be secret even from the members of the Working Committee. If 
not, they would also become conspirators with me in the fraud to be perpetrated 
on the Allied powers. 

Amazing consequences would flow from such a fraud. Assume that the 
British Government has shed all power in India, that by an agreement between 
the Free India Government and the Allied powers, their troops are stationed in 
India. This assumption carries with it the further assumption that the agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-violent, and simply 
from the British recognition of the necessity of recognising the Independence 
of India. 

Assume further that the secret has all this time remained buried in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to the Free India Government and therefore 
to tiie world, and they carry out my plan to frustrate the terms of the agreement, 
what would be the result ? The Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
military strength at their disposal, would forfeit my head to themselves—which 
would be the least- and would further let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won, not by 
military strength, but simply by force of reason, and therefore make it impossible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost Independence. 

I must not carry this train of thought much further. The author’s sugges¬ 
tion, if it were true, would also conclusively prove that all of us conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the good of the 
masies, but only of our base little selves. 

28. The difficulty pointed out by Rajaji and on which the writer has laid 
stress in order to infer ‘secret motive* on my part was pointed out even more 
forcibly by another correspondent and I dealt with it in the issue of Ilarijan 
dated l9th July. 1942, pp. 23‘2 and 233. As the whole of the article consists of 
questions and answers which have a bearing on the author’s insinuations, I pro¬ 
duce them without apology 

Tolerance of Allied Troops 

Q, 1. If non-violent activity is naturalised by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the same area, will there remain any scope for non-violent resistance 
to aggression in the event of India allowing foreign troops to remain on her soil 
and operate fron here ? 

A. The flaw pointed out in the first question cannot be denied. I have 
admitted it before now. The tolerance of Allied troops by Free India is an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. The nation as a whole has never been and 
never has claimed to be iion-volent. What part is cannot be said with any 
accuracy. 

And what is decisive is that India haa not yet demonstrated non-violence 
of the strong such as would be required to withstanding a powerful army of in¬ 
vasion. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired our freedom 
long ago and there would be no question of any troops being stationed in India. 
The novelty of the demand should not be missed. It is a demand not for a 
transference of power from Great Britain to a Free India. For there is no party 
to which Britain would transfer such power. We lack the unity that gives 
strength. 

The demand, therefore, is not based on our demonstrable strength. It is a 
demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespective of the capacity of the 

party wronged to bear the consequences of Britain’s right Act. Will Britain res¬ 
tore seized property to the victim merely because the seizure was wrong ? It is 

none of her concern to weigh whether the victim will be able to hold possession of 

the restored property. Hence it is that I have been obliged to make use of the 

word anarchy iu this connection. This great moral act must give Britain the 

moral status which could ensure victory. Whether without India Britain would 
have reason to fight, is a question I need to consider. If India is the stake and 

hot British honour we should know. My demand then loses force but not 

justness. 

Such being the case, my honesty and honour require me to provide for the 
flaw. If to ask for the withdrawal of the Allied forces means their certain defeat, 
my demand must be ruled out as dishonest. Force of circumstances has given 
rise to the demand and also to its limitations. It must be admitted, therefore, 
that there will be little scope for non-violent resistance or aggression, wi^h the 
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Allied troops operating in India as there is practically none now. For the troops 
are there to-day enjoying full mastery over us. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation’s terms. 

Q. 2. If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen¬ 
dent upon armies which, in the existing circumstances, will be led and controlled 
by Britain and America, can there be a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war ? 

A. If Britain’s declaration is honest I see no reason why the presence of the 
troops should, in any shape or form, afreet the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
French feel differently when during the last war the English troops were opera¬ 
ting in France ? When my master of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely his presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may profit by his presence which I have permitted. 

Defence of India 

Q. 3, Whatever be the terms of the ‘treaty’, if the Anglo-American militpy 
machine is allowed to operate for the ‘defence’ of India, can Indians play anything 
but a minor and subordinate role in the defence of this country ? 

A. The conception in my scheme is that we do not want these troops for our 
defence or protiction. If they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they discover that 
they are not wanted. It is all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal— 
voluntary and orderly or forced. 

Q. 4. hjupposing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantage for the time being, agree to a ‘treaty’ under 
which they are allowed to maintain and increase their military forces in India, 
how can they be dislodged afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession ? 

A. We assume their or rather British honesty. If would bo not a matter of 
dislodging them, it is one of their fulfilling their i)lighted word. If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, non-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. 

Q. 5. Is not the position postulated in the preceding question comparable to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, Subhas Babu made a treaty with 
Germany and Japan under which India would be declared ‘independent’ and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out ? 

A. JSurely there is as much difference between the South Pole and the North 
as there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the posBessor ; 
Subhas Babu will bring German troops to oust the possessors, Germany is under 
^.no obligation to deliver India from bondage. Therefore, Subhas Babii's performance 
^an only fling India from the frying pan into the fire. I hope the distinction is 
^lear. 

Q. 0. If the Congress, as Maulana Saheb has just stated, ‘considers defence 
as armed defence only,’ is there any prospect of real independence for India, 
in view of the fact that India simply has not got the resources ‘independently’ to 
offer eflective armed resistance to a formidable aggressor ? If we are to think in 
terms of armed defence only, can India, to mention only one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her 4,000 miles of coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry ? 

A. Maulana Saheb, it is well known, does not hold my view that any country 
can defend itself without force of arms. My demand is based on the view that it 
is possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

Q. 7. What material aid could India send to China to-day, even if she were 
declared ‘independent’ by the British ? 

A. India at present gives such indifferent and ill-conceived aid as the Allies 
think desirable. Free India can send men and material that China may need. 
India has afiinities with China being part of Asia which the Allies cannot possibly 
possess and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not even succeed in 
persuading Japan to do the right by China ? 

Why has the author ignored the explanation, for instance, in answers 2 and 
4 which was before him ? Boiled down, my explanation means that I would trust 
the Allies to carry out faithfully the conditions of the contract to be fulfilled by 
them, just as I would expect them to trust the Government of Free India to carry 
out their part of the contract. 

British withdrawal, whenever it comes, will earry with it so much honour 
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that everything to be done thereafter by either party will be done with the greatest 
goodwill and utnaost sinc rity. I hold that this solution of the difficulty presented 
is perfectly comprehensible and satisfactory. 

No ‘‘Secret’* methods 

29. As to secrecy, this is what I said on the 8th August in my Hindustani 
speech before the A. I. 0. 0. meeting:— 

Nothing, however, should be done secretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin. A free man would not engage in a secret movement. It 
is likely that when you gain freedom you will have a C. I. D. of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. But in the present struggle wo have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our chests, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoided. 

It is somewhat hard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especially when there is no evidence whatsoever for the charge. 

‘‘kScoRCHED Earth” 

30. The author proceeds : — 

“.and it is no coincidence that at the same time as Mr. Gandhi was developing 

the ‘Quit India’ theme in Harijan, he was also inveighing against any form of 
‘scorched earth’ policy (Mr. Gandhi’s solicitude for the property, largely industrial 
property be it noted, which it might have been necessary to deny to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese. The property must be saved : it is perhaps 
legitimate to ask—for whom ?)” 

“The coincidence” is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the parenthetical gloss is evidently that I was more solicitous 
about the property of moneyed men than of the lives and pro])erty of the masses. 
This appears to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. I give the following quota¬ 
tions which show the contrary :— 

‘‘As a war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither bravery nor 

sacrifice in destroying life or ])roperty for offence or defence. I would far rather 
leave, if I must, my crops and homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them 
for the sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regard anyone as my enemy~that is—out of a humanitarian 
motive. But in India’s case there is, too, a practical consideration. Unlike Russia’s, 
India’s masses have no national instinct developed in the sense that Russia’s 

have. India is not fighting. Her conquerors are.” 

Harijan, March 22, 1942 p. 88 

“There is no bravery in my poisoning my well or filling it in so that my 

brother who is at war with me may not use the water. Let us assume that I am 

fighting him in the orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifice in it, for it does not 
purify me and sacrifice, as its root-meaning implies, presupposes purity. Such des¬ 
truction may be likened to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face. Warriors of old 
bad wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were poisoning wells and 
destroying food crops. But 1 do claim that there are bravery and sacrifice in my 
leaving my wells, crops and homestead intact, bravery in that I deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pursuing me, and sacrifice 
in that the sentimeiit of leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles me. 

“My questioner has missed the conditional expression ‘if I rnust.’ I have 
Imagined a state of things in which 1 am not prepared just now to die and there¬ 
fore, I want to retreat in an orderly manner in the hope of resisting under other 
and better auspices. The thing to consider here is not resistance but non-destruction 
of food crops and the like. Resistance, violent or non-violent, has to be well 
thought out. Thoughtless resistance will be regarded as bravado in military 
parlance, and violence or folly in the language of non-violence. Retreat itself 
18 often a plan of resistance and may be a precursor of great bravery and sacri¬ 
fice. Every retreat is not cowardice which implies fear to die Gf course, a 
brave man would more often die in violently or non-violenfcly resistinfi; the 
aggressor in the latter’s attempt to oust him from his property. But he will be 
no less brave if wisdom dictates present retreat.” 

(Harijan, April 12, 1942. p 109.) 

“So far there is solicitude only for the poor man’s property. There is no 
mention of industrial property. I have also given my reasons, which I still hold to 
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be perfectly sound, for non-destruction of such property. I have found only one 
note in the issues of Harijan in my possession which refers to industrial property. 
It is as follows : 

"Suppose there are factories for grinding wheat or pressing oil seed. I should 

not destroy them. But munitions factories, yes.Textile factories I would not 

destroy and I would resist all such destruction.’* 

(Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 167.) 

Solicitude for the Masses 

The reason is obvious. Here too, the solicitude is not for the owners, but for 
the masses who use food products and cloth produced in factories. It should also 
be remembered that I have all along written and even acted against both kinds 
of factories, in normal times, in the interests of village industries, ray creed 
being to prefer the products of hand labour in which millions can be engaged, to 
those of factories in which only a few thousands or at best a few lacs can be 
employed. 

31. Mark too the last sentence in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
resolution sent to Allahabad : ‘‘But it can never be the Congress policy to destroy 
what belongs to or is of use to the masses.” It is incomprehensible how the 
author could, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth as he has done. 

32. In the same paragraph from which I have quoted the paranthetical remark 
of the author, I find the following : 

“We have however his own admission that he could not guarantee that non¬ 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope 
as an 'unwarranted supposition.’ ” ' . 

And this is cited to support the conclusion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battlefield between the Allied Nations and Japan 1 was prepared 
“to concede to their (Japanese) demands.” 

Let me quote where the phrase is taken from. In an article entitled “A 
Fallacy” in Harijan dated 5th, July, 1942, I have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent: 

Q. “You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troops to remain in India. You also say that, as you cannot present a 
fool-proof non-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board. But, don’t you consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will be suflficient to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it not the 
duty of a non-violent resister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that his 
country, his home and his all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls 
to fight a deadly war on his soil ? 

My reply to this runs as follows : 

A. “I'here is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which has not made a very visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in the same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal. 4he first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

“Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won't be due merely to the 
non-violent pressure. And in any case what may be enough to affect the old 
occupant would be wholly different from what would be required to keep off the 
invader. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefore, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanese, we may not 
ask the Britishers to give up their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted 
supposition that we would succeed by mere non-violent effort in keeping off the 
Japanese. 

“Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way, our non-violence 
must preclude us from imposing on the British a strain which must break them. 
That would be a denial of our whole history for the past twenty-two years,” 
(Harijan, July 5, 1942, p. 210.) 

The supposition referred to here is my Correspondent’s, namely that the non¬ 
violent force created by my action which will be sufficient to force the English to 
mthdraw, will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also and, 
therefore, 1 should not have resiled from my original proposition that the British 
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Power should withdraw their troops from India. I have shown the absurdity of 
such a supposition made for the sake of preventing the retention of British troops. 
My belief in the power of non-violence is unchangeable, but I cannot put It before 
the British in order to prevent their use of India as a base if they consider it 
necessary for dealing with the Japanese menace. 

Gandhiji's Appeal to Japs 

33. T'^e author has further sought to strengthen his inference by quoting 
the following from my appeal to the Japanese. 

“And we are in the unique position of having to resist an Imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism.” 

The author has conveniently omitted the sentences which follow and which 
instead of strengthening his inference would negative it altogether. These are the 
sentences. 

“Our resistance to it (British Imperialism) does not mean harm to the British 
people. We seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly—but friendly quarrel 
with the foreign rulers. 

“But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers. You have been gravely 
misinformed, as I know you are, that we have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it as soon as 
the War broke out nearly three years ago. Our movement demanding the with¬ 
drawal of the British Power from India should in no way be misunderstood. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the Independence of India, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover the reported profession sorts ill with your ruthless 
aggression against China. 

“1 would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it is called British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. If we do not, 
we shall have been ignoble spectators of the militarisation of the world in spite 
of our belief that in non-violence we have the only solvent of the militarist’s 
spirit and ambition. Personally, I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, the Allied Powers will not be able to beat the Axis combination which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat you and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to nought. I feel that they can only gain strength 
to avoid copying your ruthlessness by declaring and recognising ‘now’ the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India’s forced co-operation into freed India’s 
voluntary co-operation. 

“To Britain and the allies, we have appealed in the name of justice, in proof 
of their professions, and in their own self-interest. To you I appeal in the name 
of humanity. It is a marvel to me that you do not see that ruthless warfare is 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve upon 
your method and beat you with your own weapon. Even if you win you leave no 
legacy to your people of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a 
recital of cruel deeds, however skilfully achieved. 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you were in the right, it will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greater. This applies obviously to the 
Allies too unless they perform ‘now’ the just and righteous act of freeing India as 
an earnest and promise of similarly freeing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa. 

“Gur appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of Free India’s willingness 
to let the Allies retain their troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent 
you from being misled into feeling that you have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that, if you cherish any such idea 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting you with all the might that our 
country can muster. I address this appeal to you in the hope that our movement 
may even influence you and your partners in the right direction and deflect you 
and them from the course which is bound to eud in your moral ruin and the re¬ 
duction of human being to robots. 

29 
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“The hope of your responflo to my appeal is much fainter than that of res¬ 
ponse from Britain. I know that the British are not devoid of a sense of justice and 
they know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
tells me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are 
cruelly misrepresented and that 1 shall touch the right chord in your heart I 
Anyway I have an undying faith in the responsiveness of human nature. On the 
strength of that faith I have conceived the impending movement in India, and it 
is that faith which has prompted this” (Harijan, July 26, 1942, p 240 eac sq.) 

I have given this long quotation because I see that it is a complete answer 
to the authorns insinuations, as it is also an open gate to the whole -of my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the resolution of 8th August last. 

Inoia’s Freedom Main Concern 

But the author has many arrows in his quiver. For, in defei^ce of his infer¬ 
ence that I was prepared to “concede to their (Japanese) demands,” he proceeds : 

“Only in the grip of some dominant emotion would lie (1) have contemplated 
such a capitulation. This emotion was, there seems little doubt, his desire to 
preserve India from horrors of war.” 

In other words, I would exchange Japanese rule for B itish. 

My non-violence is made of sterner stuft*. Only a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in the face of the clearest possible writings in the Harijan that 
I would face all the horrors of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
British domination is. 

I am impatient of it because I am impatient of all domination. I am in “the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion” and no other—that is India’s Freedom. 

The author has admitted this in the same breath that he has charged mo with 
an unworthy emotion. Ho has thus condemned himself out of his own mouth. 

84. At page 14 of the indictment the author says : 

“In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Committee had paspcd the resolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

”There is no room left in the proposal f(jr withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

“There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and 
have suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have been utilised for negotiation. “Ihere is no room left for with¬ 
draw! or negotiation,” Mr, Gandhi has said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha 
resolution merely threatened a mass movement if the demands of Congress were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer ‘threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail. It ‘sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing 
in the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used not for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution ? 

Official “Distortions” 

I shall presently show that the “famous words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the authentic report of 
the Wardha interview as published in Harijan of 19th July, 1942. Le me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
I claim is distorted appears in its correct form : 

“Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the British Government ?” 

“They may, but with whom they will do it 1 do not know. For it is not a 
question of placating one party or other. For it is the unconditional withdrawal of 
the British Power without reference to the wiehes of any party that is our demand. 
The demand is therefore based on its justice. Of course it is possible that the 
British may negotiate a withdrawal. If they do, it will be a feather in their cap. 
Then it wiPl cease to be a case for withdrawal. If the British see, however late., 
the wisdom of recognising the independence of India, without reference to the 
various parties, all things are possible. But the point I want to stress is this, viz., that 
Room Left for Negotiations in the Proposal for Withdrawal. 
Either they recognise Independence or they don’t. After that recognition many things 
can follow. For by that one single act the British representatives will have altered 
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the face of the whole landscape and rewived the hope of the people which has been 
frustrated times without number. Therefore, whenever that great act is performed, 
on behalf of the British people, it will he a red letter day in the history of India 
and the world. And, as I have said, it can materially affect the fortunes of war.” 
(Capitals mine.) {Harijan, July, 1942, p. 233.) 

The corresponding (piolation in the indictment I reproduce below in capital 
letters : 

“There is no Room Left in the Proposal for Withdrawal of 
Negotiation.” 

I suggest that in the context from which this is torn and distorted, it is 

entirely out of place. 1 was answering the question : “Do you hope that nego¬ 

tiations may be opened by the BrUish Government?” As an answer to the question, 
the sentence as it apprars in Harijayi “there is no room left for negotiations in the 
proposal for withdiawl,” is perfectly intelligible and harmonises with the sentences 
preceeding and succeeding. 

35. The distorted sentence in the indictment has two others tacked on to it. 
They are: “There is no question of one mor^ chance. After all is an open 
rebellion.'' 

The underlining is the author’s. 

The two sentences are not to be found anywhere in the report of the interview 
as it appears in Harijan. “There is no question of one more chance, can have 

no place in the paragraph about negotiations with my approach to them as revealed 

in my answer. As to ‘open rebellion’, I have even at the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference used that expression coupled with the adjective non-violent. But 
it has no place anywhere in the interview. 

30. I have taxed myself to know how the two sentences could have crept into 
the author’s quotation. Fortunately on 2Gth June, while this reply was being typed 
there came the Hindustan Times file for which Bhri Pyarelal had asked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there appears the following message: 

A Misreport 

Wardhaganj. July 14. 

“There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation ; either 
they recognise India’s independence or they don’t,” said Mahatma Gandhi answering 
questions at a Press interview at Sevagram on the Congress resolution. He 
emphasised that what he wanted was not the recognition of Indian independence 
on paper, but in action. 

Asked if his movement would not hamper war efferts of the United Nations, 
Mahatma Gandhi said : “ The movement is intended not only to help China but 
also to make common cause with the Allies.” 

On his attention being drawn to Mr. Amery’s latest statement in the House 
of Commons, Mahatma Gandhi said : “I am very much afraid that we shall have 
the misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but that 
cannot possibly delay the pace of the people or the group that is determined to go 
its way,” Mahatma Gandlu added : “There is no question of one more chance. 
After all it is an open rebellion.” 

Asked what form his movement would take, Mahatma Gandhi said : “The 
conception is that of a mass movement on the widest possible scale. It will include 
what is possible to include in a mass movement or what people are capable of 
doing. This will be a mass movement of a purely non-violent character.” 

Asked if he would court imprisonment this time Mahatma Gandhi said : It 

is too soft a thing. There is no such thing as courting imprisonment this time. 

My intention is to make it as short and swift as possible.”—A. P. I. 

‘37. This message is an eye-opener for me. I have often suffered from misre- 
porting or coloured epitomes of my writings and speeches even to the point of 

being lynched...This one, though not quite as bad, is bad enough. 

The above A. P. summary gives, if it does, the clue to the author’s source for 
the misquotation and the additional sentence. If he used that source the question 
arises why he went out of his way to use that doubiful and unauthorised source, 
when he had before him the authentic text of the full interview in Harijan of 19th 
July last. He has made a most liberal, though disjointed and biased use of the 
columns of Harijan for building up his case against me. At page 13 of the 
indictment he thus begins the charge culminating in the misquotation at page 14. 

“From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly. His writings on the subject are too lengthy to quote in full> but the 
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following excerpts from Harijan illustrate the direction in which bis mind was 
moving.” 

On the same page he has quoted passages from page 233 of Harijan from 
the report of the interview in question. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the question under examination was taken from Harijan, It is manifest now that 
it was not. Why not ? 

If he took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. P, report, why has 
he quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P. report ? 

I may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained ine deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. P. summary I do not know. It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

Govt. Invited the Crisis 

38. The author’s quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
conclusions and inferences based upon it must fall to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government does stand accused not only of ‘having precipitated,’ but 
of having invited, a crisis by their premeditated coup. The elaborate preparations 
they made for all-India arrests were not made overnight. 

It is wrong to draw a distinction between the Wardha resolution and the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second ‘sanctioned’ 
the mass civil disobedience. The first only required ratification by the All-India 
Congress Committee but the effect of either was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the movement if negotiations failed. 

But the movement was not started by the resolution of 8th August last. Before 
I could function they arrested not only me but principal Congressmen all over 
India. Thus it was not 1 but the Government who started the movement and 
gave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
have taken while I was conducting it. No doubt, it would have been ‘short and 
swift/ not in the violent sense, as the author has insinuated, but in the non-violent 
sense as I know it. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
action. Had they given me breathing time, I would have sought an interview with 
the Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of the Congress 
demand. 

Thus there were uo ‘grounds,’ good or bad for believing, as the author would 
have one believe, that the “period of grace” was to be used for “putting the finishing 
touches to a plan to which its authors were already committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into execution.’’ In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become necessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
whole of the proceedings of the Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and even vital parts of its resolution—save the clause of referring to the 
mass movement—and the very awkward word ‘non-violence’ to which 1 shall come 
presently. 

Anxiety to Avoid Conflict 

39. I give below extracts from my speeches and writings to show how eager 
and earnest I was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation and to 
show that the Congress aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way : 

“... It would be churlish on our part if we said ‘we don’t want to talk to 
anybody and we will by our own strong hearts expel the British.’ Then the Con¬ 
gress Committee won’t be meeting; there would be no resolutions ; and I should 
not be seeing Press representatives.” 

(Harijan, July 26, 1942, p. 243.) 

^ No Arbitration on the Independence Issue 

Q: “Cannot there be any arbitration on the question of Independence ?” 

A : “No, not on the question of Independence. It is possible only on ques¬ 
tions on which sides may be taken. The outstanding question of Independence 
should be treated as common cause. It is only then that I can conceive possibility 
of arbitration on the Indo-Briti«h question...But if there is to be any arbitration— 
and I cannot logically say there should not. for if I did, it would be an arrogation 
of complete justice in my side—it can be done only if India’s Independence is 
recognised.” 

(Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

An English correspondent: “...Would you advocate Arbitration for the Indo- 
British problem ? 
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A: “Any day. I euggested long ago that this question could be decided by 
arbitration.” 

{Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

“Actual Struggle not Commenced” 

The actual struggle does not commence this very moment. You have merely 
placed certain powers in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon H. E. the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. This 
may take two or three weeks. What are you to do in the meanwhile ? I will tell 
you. There is the spinning wheel, I had to struggle with the Maulana Saheb before 
it dawned upon him that in a non-violent struggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourteen-point constructive programme is all there for you to carry out. But there 
is something more you have to do and it will give life to that programme. Every¬ 
one of you should from this very moment consider yourself a free man or woman 
and even act as if you are free and no longer under the heel of this Imperia¬ 
lism. This is no make-believe. You have to cultivate the spirit of freedom before 
it comes physically. The chains of the slave are broken the moment he consi¬ 
ders himself a free man. He will then tell bis master. “I have been your slave 
all these days but I am no longer that now. You may kill me, but if you do 
not and if you release me from the bondage, I will ask for nothing more from 

? ou. For, henceforth, instead of depending upon you, I shall depend upon God 
or food and clothing. God has given me the urge of freedom and therefore I 
deem myself a free mao.” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministries and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
short of complete freedom. May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but I will say, ‘Nothing less than freedom’.” 

“Do OR Die” 

Here is a Mantra —a short one—-that I will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The Mantra 
is this : “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetuation of slavery.” Every true Congressman 
or woman will join the struggle with an indexible determination not to remain 
alive to see the country in bondage and slavery. Let that be your b^dge. Dis¬ 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leaves me free I shall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintafning a large number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
consciousness that he or she eats or lives for achieving freedom and will die, if 
need be, to attain that goal. Take a pledge with God and your own conscience as 
witness that yon will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is not for the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in Hindustani on 8th August before the 
A. I. C. 0.) 

Let me tell you at the outset that the struggle does not commence to-day. 
I have yet to go through much ceremonial, as I have always to do and this time 
more than ever before—the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reasou 
with those with whom I seem to have lost all credit for the time being. 

From the concluding speech in English on 8th August before the A. I. C. C.) 

40. At page 11 of the indictment the author says: « 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence alone 
was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had he any faith in the 
ability of the Allies to do so : ‘Britain’, be stated in his draft Allahabad resolu¬ 
tion, ‘is incapable of defending India.’ His ‘Quit India’ move was intended to result 
in the withdrawal of the British Government to be succeeded by a problematical 
provisional Government or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy ; 
the Indian army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 
operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government, assisted 
by India’s non-violent non-co-operation to Japan, for which, as Mr. Gandhi had 
already admitted, there would be little scope with Allied troops operating in India. 

“Finally, even if, in the face of the above arguments, it could be supposed that 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pin their faith on :.the ability of Allied 
troops to defend India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that 
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the ability of Allied troops to operate elfectively would depend ‘.upon the formation 
of a suitable provisional Government. 

' Now since this Government was to be representative of all sections of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Conj^ress could legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India against 
Japan. 'I'hey could not. in fact, make any promise on behalf of this provisional 
Government unless they intended that it should be dominated by Congress ; the 
whole trend of Congress policy, however, coupled witli the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. 1. C. C. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern¬ 
ment, leave little doubt that this was their intention, a view held, significantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general.” Yon have then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by clique which has already been shown to be thorougbly defeatist in out¬ 
look, and whose leader bad already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

•‘It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Government at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress inten¬ 
ded this Government to be under their domination and a note has been made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the 
Congress move was aimed at establishing Congress-Ilindu domination over India. 
It will Bullice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts that he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government.” 

‘ Cruel Misrepresentation” 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all I have said or written, and 
the Congress has stood for and expressed in the resolution of 8th August last. I 
hope I have shown in the foregoing pages how cruelly I have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has failed to carry conviction, I should be quite content to be 
judged on the strength of the quotations interspersed in the argument. 

As against the toregoing caricature, let me give a summary of my views 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1. I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. 1 do hold that Britain is incapable of defending India. She is not defend¬ 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India and elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. ‘Quit India’ move was intended to result in the withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simultaneous formation of a provisional Government, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of the British Government. If, however, the with¬ 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a i/eriod of anarchy. 

4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, being a British creation - 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it transfers its alleginnce to the Free 
India Government. 

5. The Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

6. If India become free, the Free India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could But in the largest i)art of India 
where no military effort was possible, non-violent action will be taken by the 
masBes of the people with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Free India as an Ai>ly 

41. Then the summary comes to the provisional Government. As to this, let 
the Congress resolution itself speak. I give the relevant parts below : 

‘‘I'he A. I. C. C. therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a provisional Government will he formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. 

“It will thus be a composite Government, representative of all important 
sections of the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India 
and resist aggression with allj the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its 
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command, together with its allied powers, and to promote the well-being and 
progress of the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially 
all power and authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
scheme for a Constituent Assembly which will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 

“This constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a Federal one 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, and with the 
residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations between India and 
the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggres¬ 
sion effectively with the people's united will and strength behind it. 

“Lastly, whilst the A. I. 0. G. has stated its own view of the future govern¬ 
ance under Free India, the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned 

that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India." 

Non-Party Character of Congress 

I claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that is ‘extra¬ 
vagant’ or impracticable, 'fhe concluding sentence proves in my opinion, the 

sincerity and non-party character of the Congress. And as there is no party in 
the country which is not wholly anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-Japan, it follows 
that a Government formed by these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cause which by the recognition of India as a free state will 
truly become the cause of democracy. 

42. As to communal unity, it has been a fundamental plank with the Con¬ 
gress from its commencement. Its President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
repute, especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. 

It is surprising that the author has summoned to his sssistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Congress pro¬ 
fessions and accuse the Congress of the desire of establishing a “Congress-Hindn 
domination." It ill becomes the all-powerful Government of Inaia to take shelter 
under the Muslim League wing. 

This has a strong flavour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Rule, 

League-Congress differences are a purely domest c question. They are bound 
to be adjusted when foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. 

43. The author winds up the second chapter as follows : 

“Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that the Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the answer to two questions. 
In the first place, could any body of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a mass movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war effort ? 
In the second place, bearing In mind that less than a year previously it had been 
proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi’s orders to be a 'sin' to help the war with men or 
money, can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their political 
demands must be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the oalance 
and before the tide of war turned—If it was ever going to turn-in their favour ? 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader." 

Administration’s “Dead-Set Against Congress" 

I have to answer these two questions both as reader and accused. As to the 
first question, there is no necessary inconsistency between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the Congress demand would help the cause of the United Nations 
i. e., of democracy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover was 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Congress demand. 

It is submitted that the attempt ‘to paralyse the administration' on non- 
acceptance proves the genuineness of the demand which sets the seal on its 
genuineness by Congressmen preparing to die in the attempt to paralyse an admi¬ 
nistration that thwarts their will to fight the combine against democracy. 

Thus it is the administration's dead-set against the Congress which proves the 
hollowness of its claim that it is engaged in a fight for democracy. 
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My firm belief is that the administration is daily proving its inefficiencjy for 
handling the war in the right manner. China is slowly pining away while the 
administration is playing at war handling. In the attempt to Buppress the Congress 
it has cut ofif the greatest source of help to the millions of China who are being 
ground down under the Japanese heel. 

44. The second question hardly demands a separate answer. Congressmen 
who proclaimed a year ago under ray “orders’* that it is a “sin” to help the war 
with ‘‘men and money” need not be considerd here, if I give different “orders.” 

For me, 1 am as much opposed to all war to-day as I was before a year or 
more. 1 am but an individual. All Congressmen are not of that mind. 

CONGEESS AND WaR IsSUB 

The Congress will give up the policy of non-violence to-day, if it can achieve 
India’s freedom by so doing. And I would have no compunction about inviting 
those who seek my advice to throw themselves heart and soul into the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from bondage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to our own non-violence. 

I did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the last war, I was a 
“good boy” then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. To-day I am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because the 
British Government, which is being tried in the balance is being found wanting. 

I helped before, because I believed in British good faith. 1 appear to be 
hindering to-day because the British Government will not act up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound harsh, 
but it is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as God lets me 
see it. 

Gross Misquotations— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that “every reference 

to non-violence in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by 
Mr. Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the post arrest programmes and 
instructions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning which 
was known to have no practical value.” it is also described as mere “lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) “was known to 

have no practical value.” If the references to non-violence are removed from my 
writing and my utterances in order to condemn me and my “Congress disciples” 
the removal would be on a par with the omission of nots’ from the Command¬ 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for robs me of all I possess. 

The evidence given in support of dismissing references to non-violence as 

“valueless” mostly consists of innuendoes. “It was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in which foreign domination was to be ended cost what it may.” In a 
non-violent struggle the cost has always* to be paid by the fighters in their 
own blood. 

“It was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” the prefix ‘un’ in ‘unarmed’, 
unless it be regarded as ‘valueless’ gives ‘short and swift’ an ennobling meaning. 
For to make the struggle ‘short and swift* prisons have to be avoided as too soft a 
thing and death to be hugged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents* heart much quicker than mere jail going can. 

—And Post-facto Meanings 

Mention by me of ‘conflagration* meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if need be. The author has called it a ‘grimly accurate forecast.’ 

This has a post-facto meaning unintended by the author in that a heavy toll of 
lives was taken by way of reprisals by the authorities, and an orgy of unmention¬ 
able excesses let loose upon the people by the soldiery and the police, If the press 
reports and statements by responsible public men are to be believed. 

“Mr, Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence of riots.” It is true that I 
was prepared to take such a risk. Any big movement whether violent or non¬ 
violent involves certain risks. But non-violent running of risks means a special 
method, a special handling. I would have strained efery nerve to avoid riots. 

Moreover, my first act would have been to woo the Viceroy. Till then no 
question of running ar^ risks could arise. As it was, the Government would not 
let me run the risk, ll&ey put me in prison instead I 

What the mass movement wae to include and how the risk was to be taken, 
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if at all, the author could not know for the movement waa never started. Nor 
bad any instructions been issued by me. 

47. The author complains or niy ‘making full use of existing grievances’. 
The use began even before the birth of the Congress. It has never ceased. How 
could it, BO long as the foreign domination, of which they were a part, lasted ? 

“An Unpardonable Suppression” 

48. “Finally every man and woman was to consider himself free and act for 
himself. These last words or at least their sense finds a place in the resolution 
itself.” This last sentence is a specimen of suppressio vert. Here is the relevant 
extract from the Congress resolution : 

“They must remember that non-violence is the basis of this movement. A 
time may come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions 
to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can function. When this 
happens every man and woman who is participating in this movement must func¬ 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide urging him on 
along the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India.” 

There is nothing new or startling in this. It is practical wisdom. Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides are removed 
from them, or when their organisation is declared illegal or otherwise ceases to 
function. 

True, there were formerly nominal ‘dictators’ appointed. This was more to 
court arrest than to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

This time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in the prosecution of the 
movement. Therefore, every one was to become his own leader to act within the 
four corners of the square foundation-non-violence. 

The omission of the two conditions for every one becoming his or her own 
guide was an unpardonable suppression of relevant truth. 

UfiB OF Military Terms in non-violence 

49. The author then proceeds to consider whether the movement contem¬ 
plated by me could, by its very nature, be non-violent and further whether “Mr, 
Gandhi (I) intended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so.” 

I have already shown that the movement never having been started, no¬ 
body could say what I had contemplated or hoped unless my intention or my hope 
could be justly deduced from my writings. Let me however observe how the 
author has arrived at this couclusion. 

His first proof is that 1 have employed military terms in connection with a 
movement claimed to be wholly non-violent. I have employed such language from 
the commencement of ray experiment in South Africa, I could more easily show’ 
the contrast between ray move and the ordinary ones by using identical phraseology 
BO far as possible, and coupling it with non-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Satyagraha since 1908, I cannot recall an ins¬ 
tance in which people were misled by my use of military phraseology. And, indeed, 
Satyagraha being a ‘moral equivalent of war’, the use of such terminology is but 
natural. Probably all of us have used at some time or another, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions such as ‘sword of the spirit’, ‘dynamite of truth,’ ‘shield 
and buckler of patience’, ‘assaulting the citadel of truth’, or ‘wrestling with God.’ 
Yet no one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in such use. 

Analogy op the Salvation Army 

Who can be ignorant of the use of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army ? That body has taken it over in its entirety, and yet I have not known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with its Colonels and Captains, for 
a military organisation trained to the use of deadly weapons of destruction. 

50. 1 must deny that “it has been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith 
in the effectiveness of non violence to resist Japanese aggression.” What I have 
said is that maximum effectiveness cannot be shown when it has to work side by 
side with violence. 

It is true that Maulana Saheb and Pandit Nehru have doubts about the 
efficacy of non-violence to withstand aggression, but they have ample faith in non¬ 
violent action for fighting against British domination. 1 do believe that both 
British and Japanese Imperialisms are equally to be avoided. But 1 have already 

30 
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Bhown by quoting from Harijan that it ie eafiier to cope with the evil that is than 
the one that may come. 

51. I admit at once that there ia “a doubtful proportion of full believers” 
in my “theory of non-violence.” But it should not be forjiOtten that 1 have also 
said that for my movement I do not at all need believers in the theory of non¬ 
violence, full or imperfect. It is enough if people carry out the rules of non¬ 
violent action. 

Non-Violent Record op Civil RESigTANCE 

52. Now comes the author’s most glaring lapse of memory or misrepresenta¬ 
tion in the paragraph under discussion. He says, “.remember too that he 

had before him the example of his previous movements, each professedly non¬ 
violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous violence” 

I have before me a list 20 civil resistance movements beginning with the very 
first in South Africa. I do recall instances in which popular frenzy had broken 
out resulting in regrettable murders. These instances of mob violence, though bud 
enough, were but a flea-bite in proportion to the vast size of this country—as big 
as Europe less Russia territorially and bigger numerically. 

Had violence been the Congress policy, secretly or openly, or had the 
Congress discipline been less strict, it is simple enough to realise that the violence 
instead of being a flea-bite, would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But every time such outbreaks took place the most energetic measures were 
taken by the whole Congress organisation to deal with them. Un several occasions 
I had myself resorted to fasting. All this produced a salutary effect on the 
popular mind. 

And there were also movements which were singularly free from violence. 
Thus the South African Satyagraha, which was a mass movement and similar 
movements in Chamuaran, Kheda, Bardoli and Borsad—not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered—were wholly free 
from any outburst of violence. 

In all these the people had conformed to the rules laid down for their 
observance. The author has thus gone against history in making the sweeping 
statement that 1 had before me the “example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous violence.” 

My own experience being quite to the contrary, I have not the shadow of 
a doubt that if the Government had not, by their summary action unnecessarily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been any violence. 

Violence Ruled Out by Working Committee 


The members of the Working Committee were anxious that violence on the 
part of the people should be avoided, not from any philanthropic motive, but 
from the conviction borne in upon them the experience of hard facts, that violence 
by the people could not usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, before 1920, because of the leaders’ belief in constitutional agitation 
and faith in British promises and declarations, and since 1920, because of the 
belief, in the first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere constitutional agitation, though it had served up to a point, could never bring 
in independence, and that regard being had to the condition of India, non-violent 
action was the only sanction through which independence could be attained in the 
quickest manner possible. 

Satyagraha—The World’s Hope 


The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in South Africa, fills me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of non¬ 
violence lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic wrongs of the 
down-trodden portion of humanity. 

I have known from early youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individuHl for his peace and final salvation, but it is a rule of 
conduct for imciety if it is to live consistently with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of peace for which it has been yearning forages past. 

*0 think that a Government, the most powerful in the 
world, should have belitthd the doctrine and put its votaries, however imperfect 
they may be, out of action. It is my firm opinion that thereby they have injured 
the cause of universal peace and the Allied Nbuodb, 
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53. For thf) author “the certainty” was “that his (my) movement could not 
remain non-violem”. For me “the certainty” was quite the contrary, if the 
movement had remained in the hands of those who could guide the people. 

54. It is also now “clear” what I meant when 1 said I was prepared to go to 

the extremist limit, that is that I would continue the non-violent movement even 

though the Government might succeed in provoking violence. Hitherto I have 

stayed my hand when people have been so provoked. 

This time I ran the rink because the risk of remaining supine in the face of 
the greatest world conflagration known to history was infinitely greater. If non¬ 

violence be the greatest force in the world, it must prove itself during this crisis, . 

Reply to Charge op ‘‘Lip Service” 

55 . The final proof given by the author of my non-violence being “mere 
lip service” consists of the following caricature of my writing in defence of Polish 
bravery. 

“In other words, in any fight the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be considered to be fighting 
non-violently ; or to put it in another way, violence when employed against su¬ 
perior odds auiomatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very convenient theory 
for the rebels in an ‘unarmed revolt’,” 

I claim the writing quoted by the author does not warrant the misleading 
deducation. How can 1 possibly lay down a proposition against everyday ex¬ 
perience ? 

Titere is rarely a fight among absolute equals. One party is always weaker 
than the other. The illustrations I have given taken together, can lead to one 
conclusion only, namely that the weaker party does not make any preparation for 
offering violence for the simple reason that the intention is absent, but when he 
is suddenly attacked he uses unconsciously, even without wishing to do so, any 
weapon that comes his way. 

Tiie first illustration chosen by me is that of a man who having a sword, 
uses it singlehanded against a horde of dacoits. The second is that of a woman 
using her nails and teeth or even a dagger in defence of her honour. She acts 
spontaneously. And the third is that of a mouse fighting a cat with its sharp 
teeth. 'Jhese three illustrations were specially chosen by me in order to avoid 
illegitimate deducation being drawn in defence of offering studied violence. 

One infallible test is that such a person is never successful in the sense of 
overpowering the aggressor. He or she dies and saves his or her honour rather 
than surrender to the demands of the aggressor. I was so guarded in the use of 
ray language that 1 described the defence of the Poles against overwhelming num¬ 
bers as "almost non-violence.” 

57. Having given proof against me to show that my professions about non¬ 
violence were ‘‘valueless” the author turns to my colleagues in the Congress High 
Coin man d to observe how they interpreted my "views to their Congress followers 
and to their masses.” 

Students and the Congress 

The author sees objection in Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel and Shri 
Shankarrao Deo having singled out the student community for attention. Atten¬ 
tion paid to the student commuity and peasantry was no new thing introduced 
for the first time for the sake of the struggle on the history of the Congress. As 
early as 1920 students were specially invited to join the non-co-operation movement 
and several thousands had responded to the call by suspending their studies. 

I do not know what happened after the August arrests, in the Benares Hindu 
University. But assuming that some students belonging to it went as ray, that 
is no ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acts. Positive proof would be 
necessary to establish such connection. 

Overwhelming proof can be produced in support of the contention that his 
faith in non-violence for the purpose-of achieving Swan j is inferior to nobody’s. 
The same thing can be said about his exhortation to the Kisans of the United 
Provinces. There is, too, nothing in favour of violence in the other leaders' speeches 
so far as one can judge from the extracts given in the indictment. 

The "Detailed Instructions” 

58. Having dealt with the leaders’ speeches the author comes to the ‘detailed ins¬ 
tructions regarding the conduct of the movement in existence before the All-India 
CougresB Committee meeting in Bombay.’ The * first example’ has been ‘choosen’ 
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from Harijan of August 9th, The article is entitled ‘Ways of non-violent non-co- 
operation.^ As it happens, it is a discussion in connection with the threatened in¬ 
vasion from Japan. Thus the article opens : 

“Ever since 1920 we are familiar with some of the ways of offering non-violent 
non-co operation. These included boycott of all Government institutions and services 
and extended to the non-payment of taxes. They were directed against a foreign 
Government in occupation of the country for years. The ways of non-co-operation 
to adopt against a new foreign invader would naturally differ in details. It would, 
as Gandhiji has said, extend to the refusal of food or water. All non-co-operation 
calculated to make the functioning of the enemy impossible, has to be resorted to.” 

Then the writer of the article (M. D.) has given samples of non-violent non-co- 
operation offered elsewhere than in India. They are not examples of non violence 
consciously exercised. That the whole article was written to show what could be 
non-violcntly done to repel the invader, is clear from the final paragraph : 

“What one has to remember is that, in war, repression would be ten times as 
severe as was resorted to in France but if there is the will to sujSer, the resource- 
fuluesB to devise ways and meas on the lines indicated in these different instances 
of passive resistance and above all the determination to drive out the invader, cost 
what it may, victory is certain. The vastness of our country, far from beii»g a 
disadvantage, may be an advantage as the invader would find it difficult to cope 
with resistance on a thousand and one fronts. 

No Violent Intention 

59, The other example given by the author is an extract from an article by 
Shri K. G. Mashruwalla in Harijan of 23rd August, 1942. Shri Mashniwalla is a 
valued co-worker. He carries non-violence to an extreme which baffles those who 
know him intimately. 

Nevertheless 1 do not propose to defend the paragraph quoted. He has 
guarded himself by saying that it represents his personal opinion only. He must 
have heard me debating the question whether interference with bridges, rails and 
the like could be classified as non-violent. 1 had always questioned the practicability 
of the interference being non-violent. Even if such iiiterlerence could conceivably 
be non-violent, as I hold it can be, it is dangerous to put it before the masses who 
cannot be expected to do such things non-violently. Nor would 1 expect the 
British Power in the same category as the Japanese for the purposes of the 
movement. 

60, Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Shri Mashniwalla’s opinion is no evidence of violent intention. 
At best it i« an error of judj^ment which is much more likely in [a novel subject 
like the applicability of “ahimsa” practised in all walks of life by masses of man¬ 
kind. Great generals and staUsmeii have been known before now to have 
committed errors of judgment without losing caste or being accused of evil 
intentions. 

The Andhra Circular 

61, Then comes the Andhra circular. I must regard it as forbidden ground for 
me inasmuch as 1 knew nothing about it Viefore my arrest. Therefore I can only 
comment on it with reserve. Bubj^^ct to that caution 1 consider the document to 
be harmless on the whole. This is its governing clauFe: 

“The whole movement is based on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
these instructions should ever be undertaken. All acts of disobedience committed 
should be overt never covert (open but not under cover).” 

The parenthesis is in the original. The following warning is alsa embodied 
in the circular: 

“Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the inauguration of this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All- 
India congress Committee meeting at Bombay, The D. 0. C.’s should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but please also take note that no movement should 
be launched or any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides. After all they ma/ 
decide otherwise and you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. 
Be ready, organise at once, be alert, but by no means act.” 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make myself responsible for some 
of the lines. But I must refuse to judge a thing which I cannot correct especially 
in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that 
the circular is an authentic document. I miss in the indictment the text of an 
alleged written amendment raising the ban on the removal of rails* 
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62. Attention is then drawn to the fifth appendix showing how my mind was 
wurferng in the direction of violence under the ‘valueless* cover of nonviolence, as 
the author would say. The appendix gives what purports to be the All-India Congress 
Committee’s instructions with extracts from my writings in parallel colums. 

“Non-violence as i know it” 

I have tried to study that appendix. I have nothing to withdraw from my 
writings. And I contend that there is not a trace of violence in the instructions 
alleged to be from All-India Congress Committee 

63. Independently of the argument in the indictment, I must now say some¬ 
thing about non-violence as 1 know it. Its spread in all walks of life has been 
my mission from early youth. This covers a period of very nearly sixty-years. It 
was adopted at my instance as a policy by the Congress in 1920. 

In its very nature it was meant to be paraded before the world, but it was 
accepted as a moans indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj. Congressmen saw at an 
early date that its mere adoptioti on paper had no value. It was of use only in so far 
as it was put into practice individually and collectively. It was of no m ue use as a 
badge than a rifle in the hands of a person who did not know how to use it effectively on 
due occasion. Therefore if non-vionence has raised the Congress prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it has done so in exact proportion to its use, even 
as the power which the rifle gives to its possessor is in exact proportion to its 
effective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence is directed 
towards the injury, including the destruction, of the aggressor, and is successful 
only when it is stronger than that of the opponent, non-violent action can be 
taken in respect of an opponent, however powerfully organised for violence. 

Violence per se of the weak has never been known to succeed against the 
stronger in violence. Buccess of non-violent action of the very weak is a daily 
occurrence. I make bold to say that I have applied to the present struggle the 
principles of non-violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be farther from my 
thought than injury to the person or property of those who are manning and 
regulating the maciiinery of British Imperialism as it operates in India. 

My non-violence draws a fundamental distinction between the man and his 
machine. I would destroy a harmful machine without compunction, never the 
man. And this rule I have enforced in my dealings with my nearest relatives as 
also friends and associates not without consideiable success. 

Aims of Wardha Resolution 

64. After disposing of non-violence the author has summarised what he 
calls the 'ostensible aims’ of the Wardha resolution of July 14th. and the Bombay 
resolution of August 8ih. as follows: 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution 
of July 14th. (Appendix 111*1) and the Bombay resolution of August 8th. 
(Appendix II 1*2.) 

These are : 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Bnfairi. with its danger of passive 
acceptance by the masses of aggression against India ; to build up a spirit of 
resistance to aggression among Indians; and by granting India’s millions imme¬ 
diate freedom to release that en rgy and enthusiasm which alone can enable India 
to play an effective part in her own defence and in her war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity by the removal of the foreign power with 
its policy of divide and rule, which will be followed by the formation of a provi¬ 
sional Government representative of all stetions of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution : 

(4) To bring all subject, and oppressed humanity to the side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these nations the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 

(5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their fre^ 
dom and to ensure that they are not again placed under the rule of any colonial 
power* 

(6) To bring about a world federation which would ensure the disbanding 
of the national armies, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the world’s re¬ 
sources for the common good of all. 

He says that “the genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The 
freedom of India in whatever terms it may have been expressed, has long been 
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the main goal of the ConpresB and it has been ahown above how this aim 
coincides with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India’ move.” 

Htrange, as it appears to me, notwithstanding tliis admission of the genuine¬ 
ness of the first aim, he ridicules the others in some shape or from. 1 contend 
that all the others follow from the first. 

Thus if the foreign domination goes by agreement, ill.will against Britain is 
automatically turned into goodwill and the energy of millions is set fiee on behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Similarly, communal unity must follow as day follows night when the night 
of foreign domination is gone. If nearly four hundred million peor)le become free, 
other portions of oppressed humanity must also become free and naturally the 
Allied Nations being privy to this freedom, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sixtli is but a repetition of 
the aim of the whole of humanity which it must attain or perish without. 

It is true that the three last aims were added in B »ml)ay. Tliat surely is not 
a matter to cavil at. Fven if they were a result of criticism, what is there wrong 
about it? No democratic organisation can affonl to defy criticism, for it has to 
live upon the fresh air of criticism. As a matter or fact, how'ever, world federation 
and rights of non-White people are not new ideas for Congressmen. They have 
been mentioned in Congress resolutions on other occasions. The paragraph about 
world federation found place in the August resolution at the instance of a Euro¬ 
pean friend and about non-White people at mine. 

65. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9th August I 
have carefully read chapters IV and V of the indictment detailing them as olso 
the appendices purporting to be instructions from various bodies. I must refuse 
to judge these one-sides statements or unverified documents. 

As to the so-called instructions, I can say that, so far as they are contrary 
to non-violence, they can never have ray approval. 

Omission of Rkfekence to Govt. Reprisals 

66. One searches in vain in the indictment for a detaihd account of the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government by way of reprisals. And if one is to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the press about these measureH, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described as Congressmen or 
not, pale into insignificance. 

Arrests op Leaders the Cause 

The most natural way to look at the disturbances is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. Tiie indictment has been framed 
for the sole purpose, as the title shows, of lastening the responsibility on the 
Congress. The argument seems to me to be this. First, 1 and then the Congress 
had been setting the stage for a mass movemont since April, 1942, when I first 
bruited the idea of British withdrawal, popularly known as “Quit India.” A mass 
movement was bound to result in the outbreak of violence. I and the Congressmen 
who had accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take place. 
Leaders had been preaching it. Hence the disturbances were to take place in any 
case. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that violent movement and nipped 
it in the bud. This sums up the reasoning the indictment. 

“Would have Strained to Make Negotiations Successful” 

I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or contemplated because of my proposal for British withdrawal, that violence 
was never contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that I had declared that, 
if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, that the sole charge 
of starting it was vested in me, that I had contemplated negotiations with the 
Government, that I was to start the movement only on failure of lugotiaiions and 
that I bad envisaged an interval of “two or three weeks” for the negotiations. It 
is, therefore* clear that, but for the arrests, no such disturbances would have taken 
place as happened on 9th August last and after. 1 would have strained every 
never, first, to make the negotiations successful and secondly, if I had failed, to 
avoid disturbances. The Government would have been no less able to suppress 
them than they were in August last* Only they would have had some cause 
against me and the Congress. 

It mas the duty of the Government, before taking action, to study the speeches 
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of the ConpireflS leaders and myself at the All-India Congress Committee meetii^g. 
The Congress leaders were desirous that the movement should remain non-violent, 
if only because they knew that no violent movement, in the existing circumstances, 
could possibly succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped Govern¬ 
ment Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congressmen or others, 
was therefore committed in spite of the leaders’ wishes. If it is held otherwise by 
the Government it should be proved beyond doubt before an imr^artial tribunal. 
But why seek to shift the responsibility, when the cause is patent ? The Govern¬ 
ment action in enforcing India-wide arrests was so violent that the populace, which 
was in sympathy with the Congress, lost self-control. The loss of self-control 
cannot imply Congress comidiciiy, but it does imply that the power of endurance 
of human nature has limitations. If Government action was in excess of the en¬ 
durance of human nature, its authors were responsible for the explosions that 
followed. But the Government may assert that the arrests were necessary. Jf so, 
why should the Government fight shy of taking the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of their action ? The wonder to me is that the Government, at all, need 
to justify their action when they know their will is law. 

Govt. Autocracy vs. Congress Democracy 

Let me analyse the system of Government in vogue here. A population 
numbering neMrly 400 millions of people, belonging to an ancient civilisation, are 
being ruled by a Briiish representative called Viceroy and Governor General, 
aided by 2o0 officials called Collectors and supported by a strong British garrison 
with a large number of Indian soldiers, trained by British officers, and carefully 
isolated from the populace. 'I he Viceroy enjoys within his own sphere powers 
much larger than the King of England. Such powers, as far as I know, are not 
enjoyed by any other person in the world. The Collectors are miniature Viceroy’s 
in their own spheres. They are first and foremost, as their name implies, col¬ 
lectors of revenue in their own districts and have magisterial powers. They can 
requisition the military to their aid when they think necessary. ’J hey are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains within their jurisdiction, and they are in 
the place of overlords to them. 

Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly domocratic organisation in the 
world—not because of its numerical strength, but because its only sanctions deli¬ 
berately adopted is non-violence. From its inception, the Congress has been a 
democratic body, seeking to represent all India. However feeble and imperfect 
the attempt may have been, the Congress has never in its history of now nearly 
sixty years shifted its gaze from the pole star of India’s freedom. It has pro¬ 
gressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in the truest term, 
'ihe Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain. No Congress¬ 
man would care to deny the statement, though it must be add d that the roofs 
were to be found in the old panchayat system. It can never brook Nazi, Fascist 
or Japanese domination An organisation whose very breath is freedom, and 
which pits itself against the most powerfully organised imperialism, will perish 
to a man in the attempt to resist all domination, bo long as it clings to non¬ 
violence, it will be uncrushabie and unconquerable. 

“Quit India”—a cry of Anguish 

What can be the cause of the extraordinary resentment against the Con¬ 
gress into which the Government have betrayed themselves ? I have never known 
them before to exhibit so much irritation. Does the cause lie in the “Quit India” 
formula? ’J'he disturbances cannot be the cause, because the resentment began 
to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal for British withdrawal. 
It crystallized into the wholesale arrests of 9ih August last which were pre¬ 
arranged and merely awaited the passing of tl'e resolution on 8th August. Yet 
there is nothing novel in the resolution save the “Quit India” formula. Mass 
movements have been known to be on the Congress programme ever since 1920. 
But freedom seemed elusive. Now the Hindu-Muslim disunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the interests of the Scheduled Classes, now the vested in¬ 
terests of Europeans, barred the gateway to freedom. Divide and rule was an 
inexhaustible well. The sands of time were running out, rivers of blood were 
flowing fast among the warring nations, and politically-minded India was looking 
on helplessly—the massses were inert. Hence the cry of “Quit India.” It gave 
body to the freedom movement, ’ihe cry was unanswerable. Those who were 
anxious to play their part in the world crisis found vent in that cry of anguish* 
Its root is in the will to save democracy from Nazism as well as Imperialism# 
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For, flfttiefaction of the Oongrees demard m’eant aBSurance of victory of democracy 
over any combination of reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Russia 
from the menace of Japan and Germany reepeclively but the demand irritated 
the Government. They distrusted those who were associated with the demand and 
thereby they themselves became the greatest impediment to the war effort. It is 
wrong, therefore, to accuse the Congress of hindering war effort. Congress activity 
up to the night of 8th August was couBned to resolutions only. The dawn of 
the 9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What foil wed was a direct result of the 
Government action. 

Sincerity of Government’s Professions Doubted 
The resentment over what I hold to be a just and honourable desire confirms 
the popular suspicion about the honafides of the Government’s professions about 
democracy and freedom after the war. If the Government were sincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congress. Congressmen, who have 
been fighting for India’s liberty for over half a century, would have flocked to the 
Allied banner as one man for the defence of India’s freedom newly won. But the 
Government did not wish to treat India as an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made this demand. Home of them are even being 
bounded as if they were dangerous criminals. 1 have in mind Shri Jai Frakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Rs. 5,000, now doubled, has been 

S romised to the informant who would show his hiding place. 1 have taken Shri 
ai Prakash Narayan purposely as my illustration because, as he very rightly says, 
he differs from me on several fundamentals. But my differences, great as they are, 
do not blind me to his indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man 
holds dear for the love of bis country. I have read his manifesto which is given as 
an appendix to the indictment. Though 1 cannot subscribe to some of the views 
expressed therein, it breathes nothing but burning patriotism and his impatience 
of foreign domination. It is virtue of which any country would be proud. 

Action Against Constructive Workers Criticised 
So much for politically-minded Congressmen. In the conatructive department 
of the Congress also Government have deprived themselves of the best talent in 
the country for the organisation of hand industries which are so vital a need in 
wartime. The All-India Spinners’ Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crores of rupees as wages among the poor 
villagers whom no one had reached and whose laliour was being wasted, has come 
in for a heavy hand. Its President, Shri Jajiiji, and many of his co-workers 
have been imprisoned without trial and without any known reason. Khadi centres, 
which are trust property, have been confiscated to the Government. I do not 
know the law under which such property can be confiscated and the tragedy is 
that the confiscators are themselves unable to run these centres which were pro¬ 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and charkbas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authorities. The All-India Village Industries Association worked 
by the Kumarappa brothera has also received much the same treatmeant. Shri 
Vinoba Bhave is an institution by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative labour under his guidance. Most men and women of constructive orga¬ 
nisations are not political workers. They are devoted to constructive work of the 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it uecessary to appear at all on 
the political field, it is a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To put such 
organigations and their supervisors under duress is in my opinion an unpardonable 
interference with war effort. 

The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, is truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are suffering from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other necessaries of life. I make bold to say that this scarcity would have been 
largely minimised, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning Congress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services. The 
Government had two striking illustrations of the efficient working by the Congress 
agency-;-! mean the handling of the disastrous Bihar earthquake by Congress under 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Gujarat uuder Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“Withdraw The Indictment” 

This brings me to the end of my reply to the indictment. It has become 
much longer than 1 had wanted to make it. It has cost me and my co-workerf 
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ia the camp no end of labour. Although I must ask, in fairness to myself and 
the cause I represent, for the publication ol this reply, my chief purpose is to 
carry convriction to the Government that the indictment contains no proof of the 
allegations against the Congress and me. The Government know that the public 
in India seem to have distrusted the indictment and regarded it as designed for 
foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Shri M. 
B. Jayakar have given their opinion that the “evidence” produced in the indictment 
is of no judicial value. Therefore, the Government should withdraw the indictment, 
I see from the preface to the indictment that the Government have in iheir 
possession “valuable evidence,” presumably incriminating the detenus I submit 
that, if the Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they should discharge 
the detenus and bring to book those who, after discharge, may be caught in the 
act of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their back, they 
need not resort to unsustainable accusations. 

It will be noticed that, although the indictment is a Government publication, 
I have only criticised its unknown author in the fond hope that the individual 
members composing the Government of India have not read the originals ou 
which it is based. For, I am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals could possibly endorse the inferences and innuendoes with which it 
is replete. 

Lastly, I wish to state that, if I have anywhere erred in analysing the 
indictment and if my error is pointed out to me, 1 shall gladly correct myself. 
1 have simply written as I have felt. 

I am, Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhi—Tottenham Correspondence 

Sir R. Tottenham’s Letter 

The following further letters were exchanged on the reply : 

Home Department, October 14th. 1943. 

Sir, 

1 am directed to reply to your letter of the 15th, July in which you have 
attempted to controvert certain passages appearing in the Government publication 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942*43.” At the outset, I am to 
remind you that the document in question was published for the information of 
the public and not for the purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. 
It was supplied to you only at your own request and in forwarding it Government 
neither invited nor desired your comments upon it. Since, however, you have 
thought fit to address Government on the subject, 1 am to say that Government 
have given due consideration to your letter. 

“Defeatist Outlook Towards Jap Threat” 

Government regret to observe that although your letter contains lengthy 
quotations from your own utterances and writing, it contains no fresh or 
categorical statement of your own attitude in regard to the material issues or 
any clear repudiation of the disastrous policy to which you and the Congress Party 
committed yourselves in the series of events leading up to the Congress resolution 
of the 8th. August. 1942. The purpose of your letter appears to be to suggest 
that you have been misrepresented in some way in ^'Congress Responsibility,” 
but in wbat substantial respect is not clear. No attempt was made in the 
book, as you seem to think, to charge you with pro-Japanese sympathies and 
the sentence at the end of the first chapter, to which you have taken exception 
in paragraph 18 of your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit Jawaharlal Neoru’g 
own words quoted on the previous page. He has not, as you wrongly allege, 
repudiated those words in the published statement to which you refer. It was, 
however, one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of your actions 
in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat from Japan and your fear 
that, unless the Allied forces withdrew in time, India would become a battle-field 
in which the Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed to 
you by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself in the course of his remarks to whiq$ 
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reference has been made above and your own draft of the Allahabad resolution 
makes it plain that, both in the “Quit India” campaign and the Congress 
resolution which was intended to enforce it, your object was to be left in a posi¬ 
tion in which you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan. 
The Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this 
imputation, which they still regard as true, It is the only explanation wiiich is 
consistent with your own statement that “the presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to the Japanese to invade India. Their withdrawal removes the bait.” 
Nor have you been able to explain on any theory other than that suggested in the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gandhiji Accused of “Incredible Levity” 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your :habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quote passages from your utterances or writings which are in 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you 
admit the discovery of important gaps in them or that you have found it necessary 
from time to time to put glosses on what you have said, is itself evidence of the 
incredible levity with which, in a moment of grave crisis, you made pronounce¬ 
ments in regard to matters of the most vital importance to India’s defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your statements in the plain 
sense of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and they 
are satisfied that the book “Congress Responsibility’' contains no material misrepre¬ 
sentation of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 

Reference to “Open Rebellion” 

You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown the phrase attributed to you in the A. P. 1. report of a press conference 
which you held at Wardha on the 14th July 1942, where you are reported to have 
said: “rhere is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.” 
This press message was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India. 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
of it on the 26th June, 1943. They can only regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what you said, it should not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you should have left it uncontradictod during 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to cast on the Govern¬ 
ment the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard 
as trivial and which have already been answered in your publislied correspondence 
with His Excellency the Viceroy, The point which is clearly established by the 
book “Congress Responsibility” is that those disturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an “open rebellion” and the propa¬ 
ganda which preceded it. That you yourself could have foreseen those consequences 
IB clear from the statement which you yourself made in court in 1922 when you 
admitted the impossibility of dissociating yourself from the “diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Ohaura and the mad outrages of Bombay” and went on to say that you 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were unintended and unforeseen, 
this fact is itself an admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of your 
followers. You now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to condemn them It is clear 
where your sympathies lie. Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of 
your own message “Do or die,” nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disow/i it, is sufficient to 
refute your contention that no movement had been launched by you at the time 
when the disturbances took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your letter. In the 
first place, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already been 
explained to you, viz., that so long as the grounds for your detention remain 
unchanged, Government are not prepar^ to afford you any facilities for communi¬ 
cation with the general public nor are they prepared themselves to act as agents 
for your propaganda. In the second place, 1 am to point out that you bad ample 
opportunities during the months preceding the Congress Resolution of the 8th 
August 1942 to make your meaning unequivocally clear before you were arrested. 
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The fact that your own followers interpreted your intentions in the same wav as 
Government leaves no scope for further explanations. 1 am to inform you, therefore, 
that Government do not propose to publish your letter unless and until they think 
fit. This decision is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Government 
to use at any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present letter may be desij^ned to relieve you of 
responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected events that have taken 
place, Government regret that they cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that responsibility, or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify 
yourself. They observe again with regret that you have taken no step in your 
letter to di980(5iate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th August 
1942 ; they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages whi(!h took place in your 
name after the passing of that resolution ; to aeclare yourself unequivocally in 
favour of the use of all the resources of India for the prosecution of the war against 
the Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give satisfac¬ 
tory assurances for good conduct in tlie future. And in the absence of any sign of 
any change of mind on your part and of any disclaimer of the policy as the result 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on your 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

R. Tottenham, 


Gandhi]^’8 Reply 

October 26th. 1943. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant received on 
18th instant. 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought against me 
in the Government publication “Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942- 
43” has failed in its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of my innocence 
of those charges. Even my good faith is impugned. 

I observe too that the Government did not desire “comments” upon the 
charges. Previous pronouncements of the Government on such matters had led me 
to think otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter seems to invite an answer. 

In my opinion, 1 have, in my letter of 15th July last, unequivocally answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under rejily. 1 have no regret for what I 
have done or said in the course of the struggle for ludia’s freedom. 

Desire to Discuss with Working Committee 


As to the Congress Resolution of 8th August 1942, apart from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, I have no legal power to alter it in 
any way. That can only be done by the body that passed that resolution, i.e., the 
All-India Congress Committee, which is no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware, I oflered to meet the members of the 
Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and to know their mind. 
But my offer was rejected. I have thought and still think that my talk with them 
might have some value from the Government stand-point. Hence I repeat my 
offer. But it may have no such value so long as the Government doubt my 
bona fides. As a Satyagrahi. however, in spite of the handicap, I must reiterate 
what I hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. But 
if my offer has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present views, 
and if the Government think that it is only my evil influence that corrupts people, 
I submit that the members of the Working Committee and other detenus should 
be discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s millions are suffering from 
preventable starvation and thousands are dying of it, thousands of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion, when their energy and the expense 
incurred in keeping them under duress could, at this critical time, be usefully 
employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my letter of 15th. July last, 
Congressmen abundantly proved their administrative, creative and humanitarian 
worth at the time of the last terrible flood in Gujerat and equally terrible earth¬ 
quake in Bitiar. The huge palace iu which I am being detained with a large 
guard around me. I hold to be waste of public funds. I should be quite content 
to pass my days in any prison. 
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Refer Charges to an Impartial Tribunal 

Ab to “flatiefactory aBBurances” about my “good conduct** I can only Bay that 
I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at any time. I presume that the 
impression Government have of my conduct is referable to the charges mentioned in 
the indictment, as 1 have succinctly called ‘Congress ReBponsibility for the 
]3i8turbanceB 1942-43.’* And since I have not only denied the charges in toto 
but on the contrary have ventured to bring counter-charges against the Govern¬ 
ment, I think that they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. 
Seeing that a big political organisation and not a mere individual is involved in 
the charges, I hola that it should be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
issue decided by a tribunal, if mutual discussion and effort are considered by the 
Government to be undesirable and-~or futile. 

Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 15th. July last 
should, in fairness to me, be published, you inform me that their decision in this 
matter, however, “is without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions con¬ 
tained in the communication which you have voluntarily addressed to them.** I 
can only hope that this does not mean that, as in the case of the “Congress 
Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43,'* garbled extracts will be publishipd. 
My request is that my letter should be published in full, if and when the Govern¬ 
ment think fit to make public use of it. 

1 am 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Request lor Meeting With Colleagues Rejected 

Home Department, 
November 18th, 1943. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am directed to say that since 
there is no change in your attitude towards the Congress Resolution of August 
8th, 1942, and Government have received no indication that the views of any of 
the members of the Working Committee differ from your own, a meeting between 
you would appear to serve no useful purpose. Both you and they are well aware 
of the conditions on which such a proposal could be entertained. 

1 am to add that the other points in your letter have been noted. 

1, am etc. 

R. Tottenham. 

Stoppage of Letter to Mr. Jionah 

Gandhiji*s Complaint to Sir R. Tottenham 

Following are letters exchanged between Mr. Oandhi and the Home 
Department on the interception of his letter to Mr. Jinnah : 

May 27th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I received last evening your letter of the 24th. instant refusing my request 
to forward my letter addressed to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah. I wrote only yesterday 
to the Superintendent of this camp asking him kindly to inquire whether my 
letter to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, and later, one dated the 15th. instant, to Right 
Honourable Lord Samuel had been forwarded to the respective addresses. 

I am sorry for the Government’s decision. For my letter to the Quaid-e-Azam 
was sent iu reply to his public invitation to me to write to him and 1 was 
especially encourag^ to do so because his language had led me to think that if 
I wrote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. The public too are anxious 
that the Quaid-e-Azam and 1 should meet or at least establish contact. 1 have 
always been anxious to meet the Quaid-e-Azam, if perchance we could devise 
Bbme solution of the communal tangle which might be generally acceptable. 
Therefore the disability in the present instance is much more that of the public 
than mine. As a Satyagrabi 1 may not regard as disabilities the restrictions 
which the Government have imposea upon me. As the Government are aware, 
1 have denied myself even the pleasure of writing to my relatives as I am not 
allowed to perform the service of writing to my co-workers who are in a sense 
more to me than my relatives. 

The advance copy of the contemplated communique with which you have 
ctmsiderately favoured me requires emendation in more places than one. For, as 
it stsnds, it does not fit in with facts. 
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As to the dieavowal referred to in the proposed communique, the Government 
are aware that 1 regard the non-violent mass movement, for the launching of 
which the Oongresa gave me authority on the 8th. of August last, aa perfectly 
legitimate and in the interest both of the Government and the public. Aa it ia, 
the Government leit me no time to start the mov(>meDt. Therefore, how could a 
movement, which was never started, embarrass ^India’s” war effort ? If then, 
there was any embarraesment by reason of the popular resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment’s action in resorting to the wholesale arrests of principal Congressmen, the 
responsibility was solely that of the Government. The mass movement, as the 
resolution sanctioning it said in so many words, was sanctioned in order to 
promote India-wide effort on behalf of the Allied cause, including the causes of 
Russia and China, whose danger was very great in August last and from which 
in my opinion, they are by no means free even now. I hopothe Government will 
not feel offended when I say that all the war effort that is being put forth in 
India is not India’s but the alien Government’s. I submit that if the Government 
had complied with the request of the Congress as embodied in its August Resolu¬ 
tion, there would have been a mass effort without parallel for winning the battle 
for human freedom and ridding the world of the menace that Fascism, Nazism, 
Japanism and Imperialism are. I may be wholly wrong, anyway, this is my 
deliberate and honest opinion. 

In order to make the communique accord with facts, I suggest the followjng 
alteration in the first paragraph: After *'Mr, Jinnah” and ‘in response to bis 
public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, stating that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would be willing to correspond with or meet him according as he wished.” 

I hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
amended in the light of my submission. 

I am yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

May 28th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I handed my reply to your letter of the 24th, insted, at about one o’clock 
yesterday, to the Superintendent. I hurried the writing and the despatch in the 
hope of my letter reaching you before the publication of the communique. I was 
therefore astonished and grieved to find the communique in the papers received in 
the afternoon, and Reuter's report of the reactions upon it in London. Evidently, 
there was no meaning in an advance copy of the communique being sent to me. 
I regard the communique not only to be inconsistent with facts, but unfair to me. 
The only way partial redress can be given to me is the publication of the corres¬ 
pondence between us. I therefore request that it may be published. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Official Reply 

Home Department, June 4th. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

1 am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 
27th* May 1943, and to say that the Government of India have considered it but 
seejio reason to modify their communique already published. 

Your Sincerely, 

E. Conran-Smith, Secretary to the Government of India. 

June 8th. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

In reply to your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 28th. May 1943, 
I am directed to say that the advance copy of the communique stating Govern¬ 
ment’s reason for not forwarding your letter to Mr. Jinnah was furnished to you 
for your personal information and that Government regret they see no reason to 
publish the correspondence. 

Your Sincerely, 

E. Conran-Smith. 



Gandhi—Maxwell Corresponden ce 

Maxwell’s Refusal to Correct Errors 

On May 21, 194'! Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Sir Rej^inald Maxwell, then Homo 
Member to the Government of India, pointing out “eome errois’ of fact and 
misquotations in the latter’s speech in the Assembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Congress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 5 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points already covered by Gan- 
dhiji in his reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

It was only on the lOih instant, that I read your speech delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15th February last on the adjournment motion about 
my fast. 1 saw at once that it demanded a reply. I wish 1 had read it earlier. 

I observe that you are angry, or at least were at the time you delivered your 
speech. I cannot in any other way account for your palpable inaccuracies. This 

letter is an endeavour to show them.It is written to you, not as an official^ but 

as man to man. 

The first thought that came to me was that your speech was a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But I quickly revised it.Bo long as there was a favourable 

construction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable had to be 
rejected. I must assume therefore that what appeared to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. 

You have said that “the correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret as he chooses”, yet you have straightaway told your audience that “it 
can perhaps be read in the light of the following facts.” Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your “facts” seriatim 

1— .“When the Congress Party passed their resolution of August8th, a Japa¬ 
nese attack on this country was thought to be likely.” 

You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. The fact is that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphasised it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— “By demanding the withdrawal of British power from India and by placing 
the Congress in open opposition to it the Congress Party might be thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselves if the Japanese attack succeeded.” 

Now this is not a fact but your opinion, wholly contrary to facts. Congress¬ 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; on the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired the desire for the immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from the resolution of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee (8th August, 1942) and my writings. 

“Hope” From Japanese 

3— ‘To-day, six months after the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 

time being receded and there is little immediate hope from that quarter.” 

This again is your opinion : mine is that the Japanese danger has not 
receded.It still stares India in the face. Your fling that “there is little imme¬ 

diate hope from that quarter,” should be withdrawn unless you think and prove 
that the resolution and my writings adverted to in the previous paragraph did 
not mean what they said. 

4. “The movement initiated by the Congress has been decisively defeated.” 

I must combat this statement. Batyagraha knows no defeat. It fiourishes on 
blows the hardest imaginable. But I need not go to that bower for comfort. I 
learnt in schools established by the British Government of India that “Freedom’s 
battle once begun is bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” It is of little moment 
when the goal is reached so long as effort is not relaxed. 

The dawn came with the establishment of the Congress sixty years ago. 
Sixth of April, 1919, on which All-India Batyagraha began, saw a spontaneous 
awakening from one end of India to the other. 

You can certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
objective of the movement was not gained as some Congressmen bad expected. 
But that is no criterion of ‘decisive’ or any ‘defeat.’ It ill-becomes one belonging 
to a race which owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from the 
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suppression of popular exuberance, may be not alvfays wise, by a frightful 
exhibition of power. 

Fast not to Secdre Release 

9. “But now, fresh light emerges. Government without granting any of 
his demands informed Mr. Gandhi that they would release him for the purpose 
and for the duration of the fast in order to make it clear they disclaimed respon¬ 
sibility for the consequences. On that, Mr. Gandhi replied that if he was released, 
he would at once nhandon the fast, and that he had conceived the fast only as., a 
prisoner. Thus, if he were released, the objects for which he declared his fast, 
although still unfulfilled, would recede into the background. As a free man, he 
would neither demand these objects nor fast. Interpreted in this way, bis fast 
would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release.” 

Together with the letter containing the offer of release, a copy of the draft 
communique that was to be issued by the Government was delivered to me. It 

did not say that the offer was made in order to make it clear that the Govern¬ 
ment “disclaimed responsibility for the consequences.” If 1 had seen that 
offending sentence he would have sent a simple refusal. In my innocence, I put 
a fair meaning on the offer and in my reply I argued why I could not accept 

it. And, according to my wont, in order that the Government may not be misled 

in any shape or form, I told them how the fast was conceived and why it could 

not be taken by me as a free man. I went out of my way even to postpone, 
for the convenience of the Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. 
Mr. Irwin who had brought the offer and the draft communique appreciated 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine withheld from the public at the time 
the revised communique was issued, and why was unwarranted interpretation given 
instead ? Was not my letter a material document. 

Now for the second wrong. You say that if [ were released my objects for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a free man I would neither demand these objects 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would have carried on an agitation for an 
impartial public inquiry into tlie charges brought against Oongressraen and me. I 
would also have asked for permission to see the imprisoned Congressmen. Assume 
that my agitation had failed to make any impression on the Government, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were not labouring under intense irritation, 
you could have plainly seen from my letter, supported as you would have beeu 
by my past record. Instead, you have deduced a meaning, which according to the 
simple rules of construction, you had no right to deduce. 

Again as a free man I would have had the opportunity of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by non- 
Congressmen, And if I had found that they had commiUed wanton acts of 
murder, then also I might have fasted as I have done before now. 

You should thus see that the demands made in my letter to H. E. the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the background if I had been released, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise than by the fast, and that the fast had not the 
remotest connection with any desire for release. 

Moreover imprisonment is never irksome to a Satyagrahi. For him a prison 
is a gateway of Liberty. 

12. “I must confess that speaking for myself it is certainly repugnant to 
western ideas of decency to exploit against an opponent his feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one’s own life in order 
to play on the feelings of the public for the sake of some purely mundane object.” 

I must tread with extreme caution upon the ground with which you are 
infinitely more familiar than I can be. Let me however remind you of the 
historic fast of the late MacHwiney. I know that the British Government let 
him die in imprisonment. But he has been acclaimed by the Irish people as a 
hero and a martyr. 

“Begged Govt, not to be a Damned fool” 

Edward Thompson in his ‘ You have lived through all this” says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Government’s action a “political blunder of 
the first magnitude.” The author adds : "He was allowed to die by inches while 
the world watched with a passion of admiration and sympathy and innumer¬ 
able British men and women begged their Government not to be such a 
damned fool.” 

And is it repugnant to western ideas of decency to exploit (if that expression 
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mufit bo retained) against the opponent his feelings of humanity, chivalry or 
mercy ? 

Which is better, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, or to credit,him 
with ihner feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like ? 

Again, which is better, to trifle with one’s own life by fasting or some other 
way of self-immolation, or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and his dependants ? 

13. “What he says in eflfect is this. ‘You say, Government is right and the 
Congress is wrong. I say the Congress is right and the Government is wrong. I 
choose to put the burden of proof on you. i am the only person to be convinced. 
You must either admit you are wrong or submit yonr reasons to me and make me 

the sole arbiter in the matter.* It seems to roe that Mr. Gandhi’s demands is 

rather like asking the United Nations to appoint Hitler to adjudge the responsibility 
for the present war. It is not usual in this country to put the accused person on 
the bench to judge his own case.” 

This is an unbecoming caricature of my letters to the Viceroy. What I said 
in effect was this : “You have allowed me to consider myself as yonr friend. I 
do not want to stand on my rights and demand a trial. You accuse me of being 
in the wrong. 1 contend that your Government is in the wrong. Since you 
would not admit your Government’s error you owe it to me to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to how I have erred. If you 
convince me of lUy guilt. I will make ample amends.” 

Wolf And The Lamb 

My simple request you have turned against me and compared me to an 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge his own case. If you do not accept my 
interpretation of my own letters, can I not say, let an impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation ? Will it be an offensive comparison if I recall the fable of the 
wolf who was always in the right and the lamb who was always in the 
wrong ? 

14. “Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion.He forfeits that right 

(the right of being heard) so long as he remains an open rebel. He cannot claim 
to function except through the success of his own method. He cannot take part 
in the public life under the protection of the law that be denies. He cannot be a 
citizen and yet not a subject.” 

You are right in describing me as the leader of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omission namely, strictly non-violent. This omission is on a par 
with the omission of ‘nots’ from the commandments and quoting them in support 
of killing, stealing, etc. 

You may dismiss the phrase or explain it away in any manner you like. But 
when you quote a person you may not omit anything from bis language especially 
an omission which changes the whole aspect of things. 

I have declared myself an open rebel on many occasions, even during my 
visit to London on the occasiot* of the second Round Table Conference, But the 
anathema that you have pronounced against me has not been pronounced before. 

You will perhaps recall the time when the late Lord Reading was willing to 
hold a Round Table Conference in which 1 was to be present, although 1 was 
leading a mass civ 1 disobedience movement, I was not called because 1 had 
insisted that the Ali Brothers, who were then in prison, should be released. 

British history which I was taught as a lad had It that Wat Tyler and John 
Hampden who had rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the British Gov¬ 
ernment treated with Irish rebels whilst their hands were still red with blood. 
Why should I become an outcast although my rebellion is innocent and I have 
had nothing to do with violetice ? 

In spite of the validity of my claim that you have enunciated a novel doctrine, 
I admit that you made a perfect statement when you said : ‘^He cannot claim to 
function except through the success of his own method.” My method being based 
on truth and non-violence ever sncceeds to the extent it is applied. Therefore, I 
function always and only through the success of my method and to the extent that 
I correctly represent, in my own person, its fundamentals. 

The moment I became a Satyagrahi from that moment I ceased to be a sub¬ 
ject, but never ceased to be a citizen. A citizen obeys laws voluntarily and never 
under compulsion or for fear of the punishment prescribed for their breach. He 
breaks them when he considers it necessary and welcomes the punishiiient. That 
robs it of its edge or of the disgrace which it is supposed to imply. 
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“Armed” With A Resolution 

16 is not the method of peaceful persuasion to RO to the person whom you 
wish to*convince armed with a Resolution declaring mass rebellion. The essence 
of negotiation is that both parties should be uncommitted and that neither should 
exert the pressure of force on the other. That is true in any circumstaiuies. But 
as between a subject and the State which rules him the position is still more 
emphatic. It is not for the 8ul)iect to deal with the State on equal terms, still less 

to approach it with an open threat.” i. u i • 

At the outset let me make one coriection. Ihe resolution did not ‘declare 
mass rebellion. It merely sanctioned the “starting of a mass struggle on non¬ 
violent lines on the widest possible scale so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenry-two years of peaceful 
struggle I was to guide the nation in the steps to be taken.” 'I'he paragraph 
sanctron’ing the mass struggle also “appeals to Britain and the United Nations in 

the interest of world freedorn.” j . .. ji u .u * 

The essence of negotiation should undoubtedly be that the parties are uncom¬ 
mitted and that neither “exerts the presure of force on the other.” In the case 
under consideration the actual position is that one party has overwhelming force 
at its disposal and the other has none. About non-committal too the Congress hag 
no commitments except the immediate attainment of freedom. Subject to that there 

ia the widest latitude for negotiation. t u i . 

Your proposition about the subject and the state is. I knew, a reply to the 
erv of ‘Quit India ” Only the cry is intrinsically just and the subject and the 
state formula is too antediluvian to have any real meaning. It is because the Con- 
cress has felt the subjection of India as an unsufferable reproach that it has risen 
against it. A well ordered state ia subject to the people. It does not descend upon 
the people from above but the people make and unmake it. 

The resolution of 8ih August did not contain any threat, open or veiled. It 
prescribed tlie limitations under which the negotiati .ns could be carried on and its 
sanction was free of all ‘force' f. e.. violence. U consisted of self-suffering. Instead 
of appreciating the fact that the Congress laid all its cards on the table, you have 
ffiven a sinister meaning to the whole movement by drawing unwarranted inferences. 
^ In so far as there was any violence after the 8th August last on the part or 
anv Congressman, it was wholly unauthorised as ia quite clear from the resolution 
itself Government in their wisdom left me no time whitsoever for issuing 

instructions. The All India Congress Committee finished after midnight on the 
8th August Well before sunrise on the 9th. I was carried away by the Police 
Commissioner without being told what crime I had committed. And so were the 
members of the Working Committee and the principal Congressmen who happened 
to be in Bombay. Is it too much when 1 say that the Government invited 
violence and did not want the movement to proceed on peaceful lines ? 

Negotiation with Rebels 

Now let me remind you of an occasion of an open rebellion when you played 
an important part. I refer to the famous Bardoli Satyagraha, under Hardar 
Vallabbbhai Patel. He was conducting a campaigu of Civil Disobedience. It had 
pvideiitiv reached a stage when the then Governor of Bombay felt that there 
BCner,Xfulend to the struggle. You will remember that the reeu t 
Of an interview between H. E. the then Governor and the bardar was the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of which you were a distinguished member. And the 
committee’s findings were for the roost part in favour of the civil ^ resisters. Of 
course you may say, if you wish, that the Governor made a metake in negotiating 
with the rebel, and so did you in accepting the appointment. Consider the teverM 
position, what would have happened, it instead of appointing a committee the 
Governor had attempted heavy repreeSion ? Would not the Government have been 
held responsible for any outbreak of violence if the people had loet aelf-control i 

17 “Government does hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for th^e recent happen- 
inirs that have so disturbed the peace of India, caused so much loss of life and 
uroperty of innocent persons and brought the country to the brink of a terrible 
dnowt. I do not say he had any personal complicity in acts of mience ..but 
it was he that put the match to the train carefully laid beforehand by himself and 
his colleagues. That he was forced to do so prematurely was not bis fault but oui 
fortune. This wae the method by which they hoped to gam their euda. They may 
BMk to repudiate It now that it has proved unsuccessful, hot the responBibillty lO 
Ihelrt noMlhelest. 
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...If Mr. Gandhi wished to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken 
for himself without consulting the members of the Working Committee. Can he 
then without cancelling the Congress rebellion, without reparation, without even 
assurances, for the future claim, at any moment to step back as though nothing, 
had happened into the public life of the country and be received by Government 
and society as a good citizen V* 

I can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate happenings described by 
you. I have no doubt whatsoever that history will record that the responsibility for 
the happenings was wholly that of things. I could not put a match to a train 
which for one thing was never laid. And if the train was never laid, the ques¬ 
tion of prematureness does not arise. 

Misfortune of First Magnitude 

The deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider “our fortune.” 
I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all concerned. 

I wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. I have no sense 
of repentance for I have no sense of having done any wrong to any person. 

1 have stated times without number that I detest violence in any shape or 
form. But I can ^ive no opinion about things of which 1 have no first hand 
knowledge. 

I never asked for permission to consult the Congress Working Committee to 
enable me to dissociate myself from violence. 1 askea for permission to see them, 
if 1 was expected to make any proposals on behalf of the Committee. 

I cannot cancel the Congress rebellion which is of a purely non-violent 
character. 1 am proud of it. 

I have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousness of guilt. And 
there can be no question of assurances for the future, when I hold myself 
guiltless. 

Not Facts But Opinions 

The question of re-entering the public life of the country or being received 
by Government and society as a good citizen does not arise 1 am quite content 
to remain a prisoner. 1 have never thrust myself on the public life of the country 
or on the Government, I am but a humble servant of India. The only certificate 
1 need is a certificate from the inner voice. 1 hope you realise that you gave 
your audience not facts but your opinions framed in anger. 

To conclude, why have I written this letter ? Not to answer your anger with 
anger. 1 have written it in the hope that you may read the sincerity behind^ my 
own words. 

I never despair of converting any person even an official of the hardest type. 
General Smuts was converted or say reconciled as he declared in his speech 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the settlement arrived at between 
him and me in 1914. That he has not fulfilled my hope or that of the Indian 
settlers which the settlement bad inspired is a sad story, but it is irrelevant to 
the present purpose. 

I can multiply such recollections. I claim no credit for these conversions or 
reconciliations. They were wholly due to the working of truth and non-violence 
expressing themselves through me. 

I subscribe to the belief or the philosophy that all life in its essence is one, 
and that the humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards the 
realisation of that identity. This belief requires a living faith in a living God 
who is the ultimate arbiter of our fate. Without Him not a blade of grass moves. 

My belief requires me not to despair even of my converting you, ;.though your 
speech warrants no such hope. If God has willed it, He may put power in some 
word of mine which will touch your heart. Mine is but to make the effort. The 
result is in God’s hand. 

(Sd.) M. E. Gandhi. 


Sir R. Maxwell’s reply to Gandhiji was as follows 

Personal, 

T. ^ ... New Delhi, the 17th June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter of the 2l8t May and have read with interest your comments 
on my Assembly speech of the 15th February. I see you still maintain the posi- 
which you took up in your letters to his Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Congress resolution of the 8th August and responsibility for the disturbances 
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that followed it. As you know Gorernment have never accepted the construction 
which you sought to put upon those events. So long as this fundamental difference 
exists, T must regretfully conclude that there is not sufficient common ground for 
profitable discussion of the other points raised in your letter. 

• Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the above, Mahatma Gandhi replied on June 23, as follows:— 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

I thank you for your reply of 17th instant received on 21st instant to my 
letter of 21st May last. 

I had not hoped that my reply would remove the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween us, but I had hoped, and would still like to hope that the difference would 
be no bar to an admission and correction of discovered errors. 

I had thought, and still think, that my letter did point out some errors in your 
Assembly speech of 15th February last. 

I am 

Yours sincerely 
( Sd. ) M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi~Sainuel Correspondence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During his detention in the Aga Khan’s Palace, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 

number of letters, as occasion arose, explaining the position of himself and the 

Congress in general and the implications of the August Resolution in particular. 
In these letters, whi<h have now been released for publication, Gandhiji was mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many mis-Btateraents about, and allegations 
against himself, his colleagues of the Working Committee and the Congress, by 
interested spokesmen in this country and in England. 

For instance, Gandhiji wrote a letter on May 15, 1943, to Lord Samuel, in 

reply to his speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. The letter, which was not 

forwarded by the authorities to the addressee, runs as follows: 

Dear Lord Samuel, 

I enclose herewith a cutting from The Hindu dated the 8th April last, con¬ 
taining Reuter's summary of your speech in the House of Lords, during the recent 
debate. Assuming the correctness of the summary, I feel impelled to write 
this letter. 

The report distressed me. I was wholly unprepared for your unqualified 
asBOciation with the one-sided and unjustified statement of the Government of India 
against the Congress and me. 

You are a philosopher and a Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympathetic understanding of men 
and things. 

As it seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government has .said to 
warrant the conclusions to which you are reported to have come. 

From the summary, 1 selected a few of the items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent with facts. 

1 ’’The Congress Party has to a great extent thrown over democratic philo¬ 
sophy.*’ 

The Congress Party has never “thrown over democratic philosophy.** Its 
career has been one progressive march towards democracy. Every one who subs- 
crihes to the attainment of the goal of Independence through peaceful and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its member. 

2. “It shows signs of turning towards totalitarianism.’* 

You have based your charge on the fact that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had control over the late Congress Ministries. Does not the successful 
party in the House of Commons do likewise ? 1 am afraid even when democracy 
oas come to full maturity, the parties will be running elections and their managing 
committees will be controlling the actions and policies of their members. Individual 
CoDgressmen did not run elections independently of the party machinery* 
Csndidates were officially chosen and they were helped by Ali-lndia Lieaderi, 
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•*Totalitarian”, according to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, means “designating 
• party that ^)ermitB no rival loyalties or parties." “Totalitarian State" means 
“with only one governing party." It must have violence for its sanction for 
keeping control. A Congress member, on the contrary, enjoys the same freedom 
as the Congress President, or any other member of the Working Committee. There 
are parties within the Congress itself. Above all the Congress eschews violence. 
Members render voluntary obedience. The AlMndia Congress Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and elect others. 

3. “'Ihey (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) because they had not the sup¬ 
port of their Assemblies. They resigned because while de jure they were respon- 
aible to their electorates, de facto they wete responsible to the Working Committee 
of the Congress and the Higher Command. That is not democracy. That is 
totalitarianism.’ 

You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts. The de jure 
responsibility of the Ministers to the electorate was not diminished in any way 
by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Committee for the very 
simple and valid reason that the Working Committee derives its power and 
prestige from the very electorate to whom the Ministers were responsible. The 
prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the members of their parties in their 
respective assemblies and they tendered their resignations with their approval. 

Most Democratic Body 

But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It is a tragic irony that a Government which 
is steeped in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the most democratic 
body in India. 

4. “India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any 

country can have.it is division according to religious communities." 

Political parties in India are not divided according to religious communities. 
From its very commencement the Congress has deliberately remained a purely 

P olitical organisation. It has had Britisliers and Indians, including Christians, 
'arsis, Muslims and Hindus as Presidents. The Liberal Party of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that are wholly non-sectarian. 

That there are also communal organisations based on religion and they take 
part in politics, is undoubtedly true. But that fact cannot sustain the categorical 
statement made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise the importance of 
these organisations or the considerable part they play in the politics of the country. 
But I do assert that they do not represent the political mind of India. It can be 
shown that histoiicallv the poliiico-religious organisations are the result of the 
deliberate apidication oy the Government of the ‘divide and rule policy.’ When 
the British Imperial influence is totally withdrawn, India will probably be repre¬ 
sented sol^ by political parties drawn from ail classes and creeds. 

5. ‘ The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the populations 
of India. Yet in their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole," 

If you measure the representative character of the Congress by the numbers 
of the oflScial roll, then it does not represent even half the population. The official 
membership is infinitesimal compared to India’s vast population of nearly four 
hundred millions. 'I he enrolled membership began only in 1920. Before that the 
Congress was represented by its All-India Congress Committee whose members 
were mainly elected by various political associations. 

Nevertheless the Congnss has so far as 1 know, always claimed to speak the 
mind of India, not even excluding the Princes. A country under alien subjection 
can only have one political goal, namely its freedom from that subjection. And 
considering that the Congress has always and predominantly exhibited that spirit 
of freedom, its claim to reiiresent the whole of India can hardly be denied. That 
some parties repudiate the Congress, does not derogate from the claim in the sense 
in which it has been advanced. 

6. “When Mr. Gandhi called upon the British Government to quit India he 
•aid it would be for the Congress to take delivery." 

I never said that when the British quitted India, “the Congress would take 
delivery.” This is what I said in my letter to H. E. the Viceroy dat^ 29th 
February last. 

*“rhe Government have evidently ignored or over-looked the very material 
lact that the Congress by its August resolution asked nothing for itaell, All 
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iti demnndB were for the whole people. As you should be sware the Oopgress 
was willing and prepared for the Government inviting Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah 
to form a National Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may bo 
necessary for the duration of the war, such Government being responsible to « 
duly elected Assembly. Being isolated from the Working Committee except Shri- 
mati Barojini Devi I do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not 
likely to have changed its mind.” 

7. this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States had abstained from action as the Congress in India abstaiDod 

.then perhaps the cause of freedom everywhere would have gone under.it 

is a pity that the lead'is of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to be 
won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind.” 

How can you compare India with Canada and other Dominions which are 
virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain or the United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark of the freedom of the type enjoyed by 
the countries named by you ? 

Freedom Now 

India has yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powers were to 
lose, and supposing further that the Allied forces were to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which I do not expect, the countries you name may lose 
their independence. But unhappy India will be obliged to change masters, if she 
is even then in her defenceless state. 

Neither Congress, nor any other organisation, can possibly kindle mass enthu¬ 
siasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, to 
use your own expression either de jure or de facto. Mere promise of future 
independence cannot work that miracle. 

'J'he cry of “Quit India” has arisen from a realisation of the fact that if 
India is to sbonlder the burden of representing, or fighting for a cause of man. 
kind, she must have the glow of freedom now. Has a freezing man ever 
been warmed by the promise of the warmth of sunshine coming at some 
future date ? 

'J'he great pity is that the ruling power distrusts everything that the Congress 
does or says under my influence which it has suddenly discovered is wholly evil. 
It is necessary for a clear understanding that you should know my connection 
with the Congress and Congressmen. It was in 193 > that I was successful in my 
attempt to sever all formal connection with the Congress. 

There was no coolness between the Congress Working Committee members 
and mxself. But I realised that I was cramped and so were the members, 
whilst I was otficially connected with the Congress. Tha growing restraints 
which my conception of non-violence required from time to time, were proving too 
hard to bear. I felt,, therefore, that my influence should be strictly moral. 

I had no political ambition. My politics were subservient to the demands of 
truth and non-violence, as I had defined and practised for practically the whole 
of my life. And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever the oflictai 
connection even to the extent of giving up the four anna membership. It waa 
understood between us that I should attend the meetings of the Working 
Committee only when the members required my presence for consultation in 
matters involving the apf>lication of non-violence or affecting communal unity. 

Since that time, I have been wholly unconnected with the routine work of 
the Congress. Many meetings of the Working Committee have, therefore, taken 
place wiihout me. Their proceedings I have seen only when they have been 
published in the newspapers. 'Ibe members of the Working Committee are 
independent-minded men. They engage me often in prolonged discussions before 
they accept my advice on the interpretation of non-violence as applied to problems 
arising from new situations. 

It will be therefore unjust to them and to me to say that I exercise any 
influence over them beyond what reason commands. The public know bow, even 
until quite recently, the majority of the members of the Working Committee have 
on several occasions rejected my advice. 

8. ^Tbey have not merely abstained from action, but the Congress has delibe¬ 
rately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to help the British war effort by 
men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resit- 
tance. In the name of non-violence they have led a movement which waa eharac- 
terised in many places by the utmost violence and the White Paper jgivn clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Ooogrest leaders in the ditoraeri* 
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Tbis charge shows to what extent the British public has been misled by 
imaginary stories, as in the Government of India publication statements have been 
torn from their context and put together as if they were made at one time or in 
the same context. 

The Congress is committed to non-violence so far as the attainment of free¬ 
dom is concerned. And to that end the Congress has been struggling; all these 
twenty years however imperfectly it may be, to express non-violence in action, 
and I think it had succeeded to a great extent. But it has never made any pretence 
of war resistance through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived 
up to it, the face of India would have been changed and the world would have 
witnessed the miracle of organised violence being successfully met by organised 
non-violence* 

“Inflamatory Action of Government” 

But human nature has nowhere risen to the full height which full non-violence 
demands. The disturbances that took place after the 8th. August were not due to 
any action on the part of the Congress. They were due entirely to the inflama- 
tory action of the Government in arresting Congress leaders througnout India and 
that at a time which was psychologically wholly wrong. The utmost that can be 
said is that Congressmen or others had not risen high enough in non-violence to 
be proof against all provocation. 

It surprises me that although you have admitted that “this White Paper 
may be good journalism but it is not so good as a State document,” you have 
based your sweeping judgment on the strength of that paper. Jf you would read 
the very speeches to which the paper makes reference, you will find there ample 
materinl to show that the Government of India had not the slightest justification in 
making those unfortunate arrests on August ^tb, last and aher, or in making 
the charges they have brought against the arrested leaders after their incarcera¬ 
tion-charges which have never been sifted in any court of law. 

9. "Air. Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, levpng blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, 
by his fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about the fast was bis 
ending it.” 

you have used a strong word to characterise my fast. H. E. the Viceroy has 
also allowed himself to use the same word. You have perhaps the excuse of 
ignorance. He had my letters before him. 

All 1 can tell you is that fasting is an integral part of Satyagraha. It is a 
satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when a man, under a 
sense of wrong, crucifies nis flesh ? 

You may nut know that Satyagrahi prisoners fasted in South Africa for the 
removal of their wrongs; so they have done in India. One fast of mine you 
know, as 1 think you were then a Cabinet Minister. I refer to the fast which 
resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty’s Government. If the 
decision had stood, it would have perpetuated the curse of Untouchability. The 
alteration prevented the disaster. 

The Fast—and A False Accusation 

The Government of India communique announcing my recent fast, issued after 
it had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the fast to secure my release. 
It was a wholly false accusation. It was based on a distortion of the letter I had 
written in answer to that of the Government. That letter dated the 8th. February 
was suppressed at the time when the communique was issued. 

If you wilt study the question I refer you to the following which were pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers: 

My letter to H. E. the Viceroy dated. New Year’s Eve, 1942, 

H. E.’fl reply dated, January J3, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 19, 1943. 

H. E.’s reply dated, January 25, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 25, 1943. 

H. E.’s reply dated. February 5, 1943. 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

Sir R. Tottenham’s letter dated February 7, 1943. 
reply dated February, 8, 1943. 

And 1 do not know from where you got the impression that I ended the fast, 
fox which supposed act you give me the credit. If you mean by it that I endsa 
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the fast before ite time, I would call such an ending a discredit to me. As it w 

the fast ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit, as, 

10. "He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any real desire 
on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement." 

The statement made by the President of the Congress, Maiilana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Pandit Nehru, who carried on the prolonged negotiations, I venture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown more real or 
greater desire for a settlement. In this connection, it is well to remember that 
Pandit Nehru was, and I have no doubt still remains, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafiford Crips at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. He could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a successful issue. 

The history of the failure has yet to be written : when it is it will be found that 

the cause lay elsewhere than with the Oongress. 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with much 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth, which is 
humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the present distemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

“Ban on Ordinary Right of Convict" 

The following letters passed between Gandhiji and the Government of India 
over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel : 

Horae Department. 

New Delhi, the 26th May, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th enclosing 
a letter for the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel. 1 am to say that for the reasons 
which have been explained to you in another connection, the Government of India 
have decided that your letter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. R.'^ Tottenham 

Detention Cam, Ist June» 1943. 


Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I have your note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government’s decision 
about my letter to the Rt. Hon’bte Lord Samuel. I would just like to say that the 
letter is not political correspondence but it is a complaint to a member of the 
House of Lords pointing out misrepresentations into which ho has been betrayed 
and which do mean injustice. Tne Governments decision amounts to a ban on 
the ordinary right belonging even to a convict of correcting damaging misre¬ 
presentations made about him. Moreover, I suggest that the decision about my 
letter to Qnaid-i-Azam Jinnah is wholly inapplicable to this letter to the Rt, 
Hon’ble Lord Samuel. Therefore, I request reconsideration of the decision. 

I am, 

Your sificerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Home Department, 

New Delhi, 7ih June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge yOur letter to Sir Richard Tottenham dated 
Ist June 1943, on the subject ot Government’s decision regarding your letter to 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their way 
to alter that decision. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd, Coran Smith. 



The Ail India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—Bombay—7th. & 8th. August 1943 

Text of Resolutions 

Proceedinjyfl of the meeting of the Workinji: Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held on the 7th. and 8th. August 1943, at Dadar, Bombay. 

'Ihe following members were present: 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, Pt. Chandra^upta Vedalankar, Pt. Nilkanth Das, Bjt. 
Anang Mohan Dam, Kuwar Guru Narain, Shreemati Janakibai Joshi, Dr. M, B. 
Udgaonkar, Sjt. A. 8.Bhide, Pt. Anandpriyaji, Pt. Shivnaih 8harma. Lt. D. L, 
Patwardhan, 8jt. Pyda Shrosthi Garn, Sjt. V. B. Gogte. Sjt. S. R. Date. Sjt. 
Gulabchand Hirachand, Sjt. Ganapati, Sjt. M. N. Majumdar and Dr. P. V. 
Naidu. 

Bavarkar Elected President 

Dr. 8, Monnje, General Secretary, All India Hindu Mahasabha, read 
a leter received from Veer Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha re¬ 
garding his resignation. A resolution was proposed by Dr. P. V. Naidu and 
seconded by Kuwar Guru Naryau. It was passed unanimously. The following 
is the full text of the resolution : 

“In view of the resignation tendered by the President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, this meeting of the Working Committee resolves that pendihg the 
decision of the Working Oomniittee on the quewtion of resignation, which cannot 
be taken up in this meeting as it was not included in the Agenda of tins meeting, 
to request Veer Bavarkar to preside over this meeting and continue hia 
presidentship until the question is decided by the Working Coramittee. 

After this Feer Savarkar explained his position. “As all of my colleagues 
here are unanimously pressing me to continue to be the President till the question of 
the resignation was dually decided, I shall abide by your decree to preside over 
sittings of this Working Committee Meeting.’* 

Veer Bavarkar then took the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meetings of the Working Committee held on the 
9th and 10th May, 1943, were read and confirmed. 

Veer Bavarkar explained the position with regard to the resolution passed 
by the Working Committee on 9th May 1943 to the etf- ct that disciplinary action 
should be taken against Raja Maheshwar Dayal Beth. The President read out the 
following decision : 

“That the resolution itself constitutes a sufficient warning in this case and 
consequently no further step is needed.” 

The following resolutions were then passed : 

Sympathy with Mrs. Gadgil 

“This meeting of the Working Committee mourns the accidental death of Mr. 
G. V. Gadgil, the famous pilot of Poona, who had won a great distinction in the 
Viceroy Cup Race. His career stands as an inspiration to Hindu youths to join 
Air force by hundreds, undeterred by accidents and learn the art for the Nation’s 
freedom. This meeting shares in the grief with his relatives and especially his 
wife who is also a pilot." 

•—Moved from the Chair, 
Vikrama-Jayanti Celebrations 

“In pursuance of the Resolution passed by the Hindu Mahasabha in the 
Cawnpore Session, this meeting of the Working Coramittee calls upon the Hindus 
of Inaia tn take steps immediately to organise a central—Pan Hindu Committee 
to celebrate the second millenium m commemoration of the illustrious Hindu hero 
Bhri. Vikramaditya, the founder of the Vikram Era. This meeting further desires 
that H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior should be approached by the above Utsava 
Committee to act as a patron on these Vikrama celebrations. This meeting calls 
upon all branches of the Hindu Mahasabha throughout the country to co-operate 
with this Committee." 

—Moved by Pt, Chadragupta Vedalankar, Seconded by Pt, Anandpriyaji, 
(Passed unanimously,) 

Jaipur Affairs 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha regrets to 
note tbit aver since 6ir Mirza Ismail has been appointed as the Prime Minister 
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of Jaipur State the administration has become anti-Hindu and pro-Muslim, as 
the following instances will illustrate : 

(1) The solemn pledges which were given by Sir Mirza Ismail to the Maha- 
sabha leaders regarding the status of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were expressed. We are sorry to note that the knowledge 
of Urdu has been made comoulsory for all the servants of the State, although 96% 
population of the State is Hindu speaking. 

(2) Attempts have been made to crush the Hindu Sabha movement in the 
State. Jaipur Samarhar—A daily Hindu Sabha paper—has been banned under the 
D. I. R. in spite of the fact that the policy of the i>a[)er was neither against the 
war efforts, nor against the loyalty to the State. Its editor has been detained under 
D.l.R." Veer Singh Tawar -a Mahasabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while iVliislirn proa<’hers have been let loose. Veer Ra^nchandra Sharma 
who was one of the pioneers of Hindi movement in Jaipur has been externed 
from the State. 

“'fliis Sabha warns Sir Mirza Ismail to change his anti-Hindu policy and 
urges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

—Moved hy Chandragupta Vadalankar, Seconded by Mr. Gulabchand 
Hirachand. ( Passed unaniaumsly ). 

The meeting was then adjt)urned till 10 A. M, the next day. 

Resolutions—Second Day —8th. August 1943 

On Sunday, August 8, Dr. S. P. Mookerjl was present. 

It was resolved that Sjt. fCripa Narain, Advocate, should be requested to draft 
the resolution in proper legal form after going through all the registration of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the resolution thus drafted be placed before the next meet¬ 
ing of the Working Conimiltc''. 

The question of coalition ministries came up for discussion. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji initiated the discussion saying that the time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 

ministries. He also said that he was not in favour of non-co-operation but in 

favour of responsive co-operation. 

Thou Dr, B. S. Moonje explained his views. He said ; “I am generally in 

agreement with Dr. Mookerji. But there are certain points which want 

clarifi'-ation.” He also assured the House that there was no difference between 
Veer Savarkar and Dr. Mookerji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr. P. V. 
Naidu expressed his views citing the Madras example. Kunwar Guru Narain 
said: “We cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. The best thing is that 
we should lay down certain general principles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries aud according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.” 

Other memi)ers also took part in the disc-ussion and expressed their views on 
this question. Bumming up the whole questiou Veer Savarkar explained that as 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differences 
of details. Nobody waiited that Muslim League Ministries should be installed but 
if the Muslim Ijeague Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Babha must 
judge whether the Hindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans¬ 
forming it into coalition ministry or not. 

Then Dr. Moonje asked some questions about the Sind Ministry and Veer 
Savarkar explained the whole situation to the complete satisfaction of the Committee. 
He made it clear that the Bind Hindu Ministers had signed the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Babha. 

At the meeting held at 3 p. m. the following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Ministries 

(1) The Working Committee is not against the formation of coalition minis¬ 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be expected to carry into 
effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of the Hindu Mahasabha such 
as a Hindu Babha Ministry by itself would be capable of doing. 

(2) If the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, the legislature must 
have some members belonging to the Hindu Mahasablia to support the ministers, 
who on their part, should sign the membership of the Hindu Mahasabha and agree 
to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(3) Any coalition ministry formed with the support of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
must have a majority of members supporting it in the legislature. 

33 
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(4) Where the Hindu Mahasabha forma a coalition ministry, it will adopt a 
programme in collaboration with the party or parties with whom it will work; 
Buch programme muat in no way be prejudicial to Hindu interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is not prepared to co-operate with the Muslim League 
and form a coalition ministry, until the Muslim League agrees that the Pakistan 
Issue should be shelved during the period of the War and while such coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Legislature the Muslim Ministers were to 
support a resolution in favour of Pakistan or to initiate a similar resolution on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Sabha Ministers will oppose such a resolution on the 
floor of the House and carry on all other acti;ritie8 in that connection. Bhonld 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Sabha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Sabhas concerned were so to decide. 

( 6 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Provincial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, will 
work out detailed lines of co-operation. 

( 0 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha regarding the formation of Provin¬ 
cial Ministries. 

—Moved by Dr^ S, P. Mukerji,—Seconded by Dr, B. S, Moonje. ( Passed 
unanimously ). 

Moslem Immigration In Assam 

“The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with concern the 
influx into the Province of Assam of Mohammedans from outside the Province 
under the pretext of “Grow More Food” campaign and requests the Government of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet and Caclmr to settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and calls upon the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the HuhIu settlers.” 

—Moved by : Sj. Anang Mohan Dam—Second by : SJt. A, S, Bhide. (Passed 
unanimously ). 

Slaughter of Cattle 

“The Hindu Mahasabha has received reports from various places and especially 
from Bihar and eastern parts of the country that cows and bullooks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large numbers for the use of the 
Army. It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
and has also caused scarcity of milk. 

—Moved by Pt. Shivnath Sharma, — Seco7ided by Pt, Nilkanth Das, 

( Passed unanimously ). 

Condolence Resolution 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
records its deep sense of sorrow at the loss the country has siistaiiied by the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Mr. B. C, Chatterji. an ex-Vice-President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Babha, who during his life-time has rendered immense service to 
the country and to his community, and also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
loss to the country of Mr. Oopalrao Chitale of Poona who was the Secretary of the 
Poona Hindu Sabha. 

( Moved from the Chair ). 

Muslim Rights In Hindu States 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon 
the Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation started by the Muslims for 

reserYstion and woightages in services and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Hindu subjects.” 

—Moved by Pt. Chandragupta Vedalankar. —Seconded by Mr. M. N. Mitra. 
( Passed unanimously ). 

Food Situation 

“The Working Committee notes with concern and alarm the steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the food situation throughout the country. It records its opinion that this 
is due mainly to the thoughtless emphasis laid by Government on military require¬ 
ments in India and its failure in properly co-ordinating its plans and activities so 
as to protect the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large. The Working 
Committee has specially received alarming reports regarding the food situation in 
Bengal, Orissa, Malabar, Bijapur and other places. Reports of death, suicide and 
sale of children, of starvation and misery due to shortage of food-stuff reveal a 
Bituition in Bengal unprecedented in the history of the British India. The Work¬ 
ing Committee emphasiseB that supply of food-graina to Bengal «tnd other deffcit 
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provinces must immediately be regarded as a vital war measure and any delay in 
doing 00 may lead to moat serious consequences affecting internal peace and 
security. The Working Committee notes that the Bengal Ministry, actuated as it 
is by communal partisanship, has failed to ease the situation effectively. It urges 
upon the Government of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
Australia to India and to announce its scheme for equitable distribution of avail¬ 
able food grains within India so as to save those areas which are in urgent need 
of assistance and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whole. 
The Working Committee has read with astonishment the remarks seriously made 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there was no 
real shortage of food-grains in India and the people were suffering either for 
private hoarding or because of overrating by a section of the population. It is the 
elementary responsibility of any civilised Government to feed its peo})le and the 
problem in India is so vast and complex that no private efforts, however laudable 
and desirable, can really tackle the grave situation that threatens some parts of 
India to-day.” 

—Moved by : Dr, P. V, Naidu, —Seconded by : Mr, M, N. Majmndar, 

( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

Amritsar—25th. December 1943 

Cossimbazar Maharaja's address 

“The entire nationalist movement in India in which the Hindus have always 
been in the vanguard never discriminated between races and religions, but sent a 
clarion call to all and sundry to join in the common movement,” observed Maha~ 
raja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the 25ih. 
December 1943. 

“This movement,” the Maharaja added, “was not anti-British, and if properly 
handled, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracy 
a successful experiment in India.” 

Continuing, the speaker said : ‘‘But thanks to the introduction of communal 
electorates and other anti-democratic devices, affairs in India have taken a different 
shape, giving rise to political organisation based on racial or religious groupings. 
So long as, therefore, these communal systems stand, 1 do not see how Mr. Amery 
can escape from the proposition that he will have to negotiate witli the Hindu 
Mahasabha, representing as it does the majority community in India Mr. Amery as 
the representative of British democracy is responsible for bringing about the align¬ 
ment of political groups in India on communal lines and in that sense the Hindu 
Mahasabha is his own creation. This is, therefore, the only legitimate body to 
whom Mr. Amery can transfer his ‘burden.’ As regards the protection of minority 
interests, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well how to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with the minority interests. The final say in this matter of shaping the 
future destiny of India rests ultimately with the British”. 

The Bane of Communal Electroates 

Criticising the communal character of the measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other development of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best traditions of British statesmanship at home and 
their sucessful experiment with Barlimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician aid not hesitate to intoduce communal electorates in India by 
which the development of a common citizenship was hampered from the very 
beginning. The seeds sown in those fateful years had developed into a mighty anti¬ 
democratic force by now ; and Muslim intransigence had moved so far as to 
demand a vivisection of India into so-called Muslim zones and non-Muslim zones. 
The attitude of the British politicians was really interesting, as they had adopted 
something like a wait-and-see policy regarding this demand, and perhaps as a 
feeler, the germs of Pakistan bad been injected in the Stafford Cripps’ proposals. 
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/a consciousness of Hindu strength was supfgested by the speaker to be the 
only basis on which an abiding Hindn-Muslim unity could bo achieved. Pacts, he 
thought, were mere patch-works, as these, without the necessary mentnl background 
simply helped to aggravate the programme. It was his firm convictioti that the 
hope of an eventual Hindu-Muslim unity on tlie basis ol the recognition of mutual 
strength was sure to raaterialis* in the near future if the Maliasabha built up its 
strength with the new orientation and new life imparted to it by Mr. Savarkar. 

Licence for Procession cancelled 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjeo who arrived at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25th. December to preside over the Silver Jubilee session of Hindu Maha- 
sabha, was accorded a tumnlfuous reception at the railway station. Dr. Mooktrjee 
was profusely garlanded. He drove to the “pandal” amidst cheering crowds. 

Among those present at the station were Raj i Mahashewar Dayal Seth, Dr, 
Moonje, Dr. Wadhwani ai>d Rai Sahib Ookuldan, two Hindu Ministers of 8ind. 
There was a large crowd of peoi>le who had come from difftrenl parts of the 
province. 

Before the procession started the Superintendent of Police visited the “pandul” 
and informed the members of the J^cception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government in regard to the restrictions of the wearing of “khaki" 
uniform the volunteers of the Maliavir Dal could not be allowed to join the 
procession in their “khaki” uniforms. At G p.m. the members of the Reception 
Committee conferred with Dr. Mookerjee wliethcr the procession should be aban¬ 
doned or the Government order be defied. 

Afier two hours’ consultation among themselves, the Maliasabha leaders decided 
to take out the procession. Dr Mookerjea was sealed on a richly c:»i>ari8oned ele¬ 
phant lent by the Kapurthala 8tate. Beside him sat Sir Gokul Chaiid Naraftg^ 
Ohairnian of the Reception Committee. ’I'he procession had Imrdly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate aniu)unc(d that the District Magistrate had 
cancelled the licence of the procession and ordered the iirocessionists to disperse. 

Afterwards, Dr. Mookerjee in a speech at Tilaknagar criticised the action of 
the local authorities aiid said that the situation arising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night sitting. 

District Magistrate's Communique 

The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique:— 

The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha procession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembling that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
nor would any arms be carried. On arrival at ihe volunteers corps, J found a 
large number of volunteers wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the armed forces and some volunteers carried arms. 1 asked the organisers, inclu¬ 
ding Sir Ookulchand Narnng and Laid Keshab Charidcr to abide by the terms of 
the licence. After protracted discuHsioii among the organisers, it was announced 
by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chad Khanna, the commander of the Mahavir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the original 
uniform. On receiving this information the Superintendent of Police cancelled 
the licence at 6-45 pm. ’J'he procession had meanwhile siarled with some of the 
volunteers with naked swords. After the order cancelling the licence had been 
announced to the procession by the Magistrate in charge of the procession the 
procession dispersed peacefully. 

Dr. Ookulchand Narang suhstquently issued a statement pointing out that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate was entirely against facts* 



The Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silver Jubilee Session—Amritsar—26th. December 1943 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst Bcciios of ^reat enthusiasm and in the presence of over 50,000 
pcoi'le, representing all parts of India, the Silver Jubilee sesKion of the All- 
India Hindu j\!aln'sai'ha opened on the 2rjth December, 1943 at MO in the 
afternoon at 'liluk Na^ar, Amritsar where the Indian National Congress 
held one of its hisiotic sessions a quarter of a century ago. The pandal 
liad been artisti<ally decorated for the occasion and a large number of women in 
eoluuiiul coBtumes were presetit In the women’s enclOHure. 'IhoUHiinds of people 
who could not gain admission assembled outside the pandal to hear the leaders’ 
Bpeeches which were relayed over the microphone. Among those present on the 
dais, which accommodated over two thousand delegates and members were Dr. 
N. B. Kbare, OverscaH Member. Government of India, Dr. B. y. Moonje, the 
Mahainja of Cossimbazar, Dr. Wadhwani and Kao bahib Gokul Das the two 
b?ind Ministers, Kaja Narendra Nath, Kaja Mahtsliwar Dayal Beth, Bhai Parmanand 
and Mr. Khaparde, ex-Minister, C. P. 

A unique ceremony took place as Dr. B. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered 'lilak Nagar amidst deafening shouts of “Dr. Mookerj ki Jai” and ‘‘Hindu 
Mabasftblia ki Jai”. A young student applied ‘blood Tilak’ to Dr. Mookeiji’s 
forchead—blood to wash off slavery from the face of India. 

'llie proceedings be^ian with the “Bandcmatram” song by local schoolboys. 
Messajjis wishing success were received from Veer Bavarkar, Mr. K. M. Miinshi. 
ComnlI^siouel• IVJr. 'Isaiig, Coinmissiouer for the Kepublic of China in New Delhi, 
bir Ahok Kumar Roy, Law Member, Government of India, Bir Kadhakrishnan, Bir 
Bhadi Tial, Maharaja of Kapurthala, Bardar Baldev Bingl), Development Minister, 
JJewan Bahadur Krislinaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and others. 

'Jlie release of political prisoners and the appointment of a committee by the 
Mahasabha to devise an effective machinery for resolving the ))olitical deadlock 
created by the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Qokulchand Narang, Chairman of the Ueceptioii 
Committee, welcoming the President and delegates to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the AlLIndia Hindu Mahasabha. 

Bir Gokulchaiid Narang said : The ‘no-party’ leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their resources without making any imiiression on the Government. Ihe 
Mahasabha has to consider whether it would not take the matter in hand and 
devise an elective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It may have to aj)point 
a cummiliee for going into this matter in a serious, determined and systematic 
manner. 'Ihe committee, if afipointed, will explore ways and means to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and piociaHtination. This committee, 
if you decide to appoint one, would welcome tlie co-operation of those members 
of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and the emancipation of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha’s relations with other communities, particularly 
the Muslims, Bir Gokulchaiid Narang said : “We value their friendship and 
%;o-operation and I have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Indian question. In order to secure 
their co-operation we have made and would be prepared to make every kind of 
reasonable sacrifice. If they are prepared to be regarded 'citizens of India', we 
should be prepared to give them all reasonable assurances for safeguarding their 
religion, their culture and any other interests which they may consider, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which it will be suicidal not only for the 
Hindus but the country as a whole to go. We cannot, for example, agree to the 
vivisection of our country and must oppose every attempt to cut up India into 
opposing units. Nor can we agree that being in a heavy majority in the country, 
we should be reduced by constitutional jugglery to a position of minority or even 
to a position of equality with any other community or all communities put together. 
I have often publicly declared, that the bogey of Pakistan is being raised to 
frighten the Hindus, the real object being to secure 50 per cent or disproportionately 
high lepreBentation for the Muslijns in the Legislature* If the choice lay between 
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the two alternatives I would sooner agree to Pakistan than to the disturbance of 
our clear majority in the Central Legislature. 

Proceeding, Bir Gokulchand Narang pleaded that the Mahasabha should take 
in hand the preparation of a revised scheme of Governmriu of India which would 
do justice to all with the help, if necessary, of the patriotic Muslims and 
representatives of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and 
democratic principles. Without anticipating what the Mahasabha or any of its 
representatives selected for the purpose might do, Sir Gokulchand Narang earnestly 
suggested, that they should try to get rid of communal electorates. He also emi)hasi8ed 
that a mere reshuffling of the personnel or portfolios in the Executive Counail 
would not satisfy the thirst for freedom with which the heart of India was burn¬ 
ing. Such a reshuffling might serve as a teni])orary expedient during the war 
but nothing short of Dominion Ststiis with all the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would satisfy this thirst. The Mahasabha, he said, should 
clearly declare this as its iminediHle goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would love to see their country 
free and would be prepared to strive and suffer in the cause of India’s freedom. 

Treatment of Hindus in Punjab 

Sir Gokulchand Narang also related tho wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majority consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in the Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : “While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupulous care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interests of 
the Hindus in the Punjab are being ruthlessly sacrificed at the altar of Muslim 
communalism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population have been deprived even of the valuable freedom which they 
possessed in the pre-autonomous days, viz., the freedom to seek redress in civil 
courts The Punjab ban in fact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Govtiiiment of the Punjab is called a Unionist-Government is only 
a camouflage. In rndity it is nothiug but a Muslim League or a Pakistanist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited from one cluss of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that he icpresenls no community or class in particular as he was returned 
from a nou-communal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at public meetings by one of bis own colleagues as a ‘talethoo’ or an 
underling. 'I'he main body ot the Hindus of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Govern ment to look after their interests. 

feir Gokulchand Narang placed before the Hindu Mahasabha a comprehensive 
programme lor Hindu sangathan and stressed that every effort should be made by 
public men and various Hindu organisations to minimise the differences between 
one religious sect and another, between one organisation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and another. He said : “The Hindusabhites should not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upon 
the Hindusabhites as untouchables. The goal of both is the same. The Hindu 
sabhites are nationalists to the core and have complete independence as their 
ultimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Habha because they consider that so 
far as the particular interests of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded by 
the Hindu Sabha alone. The Hindus are the mainstay of the CougresB and if they 
are weak the Congress will also become weak.*’ 

Presidential Address t 

After Sir Gokulchand Narang had read his address. Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, proposed the name of Dr. 

S. P. Mookerji for the presidential chair. The proposal was seconded by Bhai 
Parmanand of the Punjab and supported by delegates from various provinces. 
Dr. Mookerji was unanimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation from 
the audience. 

He was garlanded by Sir Gokulchand Narang as he occupied the chair. Dr. 
Mookerji then delivered his presidential address. The following is the lull text 
of Dr. Mookerji’s speech 

In the unavoidable absence of our President-elect, Veer Savarkar, due to illness 
which we deeply regret, I have been called upon at a very short notice to preside 
over this session of the Hindu Mahasabha. It will not be, therefore, possible for 
me to survey in full detail the activities of the Hindu Mahasabha during the last 
year or to lay before you a comprehensive programme of work such as a President 
under normal circumstances would like to do« X am, however, sensible of the 
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honour done to me and the responsibility placed on me and I would confidently 

ask for your full co-operation in the conduct of the deliberations of the session. 

The great province where we^eet and the historic city where we assemble 
have played their part nobly in the chequered history of India, sharing proudly 

the joys and sorrows alike of both a Free Hindusthan and an oppressed India. We 

meet today at one of the most critical periods in the history of British India. Vast 
and intricate problems have to be solved in the furtherance of political and 
economic, social and cultural emancipation of India, affecting the rights and liberties 
of millions of Indian people. It is our flj)ecial responsibility to examine them at 
every step both from the standpoint of India as a whole and of the welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of those paramount interests must be our constant care. 

Let me in the first instance convey to you and through you to the rest of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the spontaneous sympathy and solicitude 
displayed by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special reasons 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for us. I shall not dwell at length on 
this great catastrophe which must have involved the loss of more than a million 
of human lives. But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranks 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrule. It is indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Relief measures have been conducted 
through official and non-official channels but the people of Bengal do not wish 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government which calls itself civilised 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and administer its policy as to 
keep the people under its charge free from minimum want and privation. If 
one-thousandth v)art of the misery that fell on Bengal had taken place in England 
or America, it would have shaken the very foundaUon of any existing Government. 
Today there are hope and cheer in many quarters on account of the enormous rice 
crop with which nature has just blessed Bengal. Let us not forgot, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the suffering people have become so 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not decrease in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic structure of Bengal has 
received a terrible shock and Bengal must pass through an intensive and extensive 
programme of rehabilitation. This is a gigantic task which can be performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-operation is 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both elBciency and 
integrity aud does net enjoy the confidence of large sections of the people of the 
province. 

Deadly War 

We are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in the history of mankind. India has been dragged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your rulers, 
q’here has been a lot of discussions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that is to follow. The Hindu Mahasabha took up the most realistic attitude 
consistent with India’s dependence. It was not prepared to put undue reliance on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied Powers until it had a 
clear proof of their genuineness with reference to our own country. If the war is 
being fought today for a new world order that would be based on justice and fair¬ 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, India’s claim for freedom becomes 
irresistible. The principal spuere where the Hindu Mahasabha under the wise 
guidance of Veer Savarkar has asked the Hindus to take the fulUst advantage of 
the war situation is in respect of recruitment to the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. India has be^n keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a policy of fear 
and distrust. To day the war emergency and British interests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepared to defend itself 
from military aggression cannot retain its freedom even for a single day. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has consistently held the view that it would be suicidal for Hindus to 
throw away this opportunity for militarisation. When the war started, the propor¬ 
tion of Hindus including Sikhs in the Indian defence forces was less than one- 
third. Today it is nearly three-fourth of the total strength of the different defence 
units of India. India has demonstrated that her youth is capable of the highest 
skill and bravery in various spheres of military activity and to them I offer my 
sincere gratitude for their patriotic zeal and achievement, A stigma on your 
national fitness, arbitrarily imposed in the past, is thus completely eradicated. If 
pur country were politically free, how larger could the defence forces have become 
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and how energetically would all have thrown themflelves into action for the defence 
of their own motherland. History affords us numerous examples which go to show 
that while a paid army, however trained, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burma, an army, composed of tlie children of the 
country whose freedom is at stake, valiantly defies death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, such as in China and Russia. Mr. Churchill yuoudly 
expressed his satisfaction by stating that India today had more white soldiers than 
she ever had in her history. Kecently the number of negro soldiers has also been 
considerable. Here again is an instance of wilful distrust exhibited by our rulers 
against Indians. If the Indian defence forces are good enough to fight decisive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not be concentra¬ 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

q'he political deadlo-k continues and there is no sign that the British Govern¬ 
ment is going to end it during the war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy’s Calcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British (Government today wants the world to believe that nil is well with 

India and if she is not politically free it is not due to British refusal, but her own 

disunity and disruption stand in the way of full political progress. 1 have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian struggle since 1939. Be it said 
however that notwithstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part vvith power. The British Prime Minister frankly state that he 
had not become his King’s Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire. 'I'here 
was a time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 

that India was not fit for self-government and that was why Indian fivedorn was 

delayed. Today the cry has been modified and the blame is attributed to icligious 
differenc(B in India which alone prevent England from parting with power, dhe 
Secretary of State often shudders to think how anandiy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread tiieir fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Mr. Amery forgets that. India is governed today through a machinery that is ill- 
snited for a national crisis and is already passing through a state of organised 
anarchy with her civil liberties crushed and her national life choked againsl the 
will of her people. Indeed the conclusion is irresistible that neither will the British 
easily ofler a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an active interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political power and looks upon India as a veritable 
milch-cow. 

Indian Problkm in Cold Storage 

It is almost certain that there will be no solution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not be discussed at this stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if the Allied Powers win the war, tliere is no 
guarantee given by Great Britain that India will get a fair deal, even though there 
may not be a previous communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 
Moslem League, At the Peace Conference every nation will have its own problems 
to look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the British 
Rulers themselves, specially tutored to prove the much advertised diversity of 
Indian life, may well become an object of pity and contempt in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, India will not then become a lost dominion to England but 
will be safely restored to her perpetual care. I may be accu«ed of harsh judgment. 
But in view of our past experience of broken promises and pledges, we should not 
hesitate to speak out our mind and frustrate, if possible, any design to keep India 
under perpetual bondage. 

There is another school of thought in foreign lands regarding themselves as 
friends of India, who assert that however reaction ary British policy may appear to be 
during the war, public opinion in allied countries including England will compel 
the British Government to agree to a fair deal for India after the war. Tliere is 
no doubt that the war which is costing the lives and happiness of millions of 
people is shaking the foundations of many beliefs and dogmas and as an aftermath 
of this colossal suffering they look forward to the building up of a new world 
order based on justice, freedom and equality. But did such people in the '.past or 
will they in future succeed in rightly controlling the dominant policy of their 
country's administration against a powerful combination of vested interests, 
economic and imperial ? 
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In any event if we simply wait for freedom to fall on our lap as an act of 
spontaneous mercy from our rulers or foreign allies, if any, we shall either remain 
slaves for ever or the so-called freedom that will then come will not be worth 
having at all Today the main obstacle to Indian freedom according to our rulers 
is Hindu-Moslera disunity. 'Vhi history of this division will show how it has been 
kept alive and fanned by a well-regulated vState policy of ‘‘divide and rule.” The 
absence of communal agreement did not stand in the way of British Gv^vernment 
promulgating fundnmental conptitntional changes, good and had, during the last 35 
years. Having lavishly decorated the framework of the Indian consiitution with 
religious and communal colonri ig the British Govern nent now innocently expects 
its own pampered ugeiits to giv3 tip their close preserves and stand for a higher 
ideal of indian unity and nationalism. This policy of lomeniing disruption and 
disunity has not remained conliued Itetween Hindus and Muslims as sucli but lias 
spread amongst various tribes, castes and classes. The only soluiion of the Indian 
problem is rigidly <:o exclude all extraneous considerations, based on caste and 
religion from the field of polities. VVe stand for eqjial political citizerjship of all 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classes and communities which are 
backward and which have to be given special protection for eductional and economic 
advancement. The constitution itself should guarantee the preservation of religiotts, 
social and cultural rights of dilFerent classes. It is easy to conceive how bitter 
would be the fate of any country in this world, even iuchi ling p]ngland, if it is 
placed under the f)olitical domination of an unscnipulous imperial power which 
will aim at emasculating its manhood, draining its resources and fanning disruption 
among its subjects based on social, religious or other dilffrcnces. How easily can 
it not thus create compartrnental rights witliin the frame work* of the country’s 
constitution ? Today India’s red voice is choked and it never reaches the four 
corners of the world without ruthless censoring. If justice is to be done to India 
Government has to retrace the miscltievous steps it has taken for consolidating its 
power in India atid hand over power to the representatives of the people, based 
on a constitution recognising equal rights of citizenship for one atid all. Ihe 
Hindu-Muslem question has been a thorn in the way of Indian freedom. The 
policy of appeasement pursued by Hindu leaders, sometimes actuated by sound 
motives, has not produced any tangible results. There have beert Moslem leaders 
in India, well-known for their courage, patrio’ism and breadth of vision but they 
have received no recognition as their community’s representatives from the hands 
of our rulers. Others were brought on the scene who were uninfluenced by the 
higher considerations of the welfare of their country and concerned themselves with 
the so-called advancement of their own community. 

Uncompromibing Attitude. 

Patriotism can never be purchased at the market place by an open bidding 
If the Indian National Congress, as the mouthpiece of progre-sive Indian public 
opinion, was prepared to concede even of fundamental issues aff eting national 
solidarity and self-respect for the sake of vvinning ilie support of Moslem leaders, 
the British leaders, the British representatives vveie always ready at band to off»r 
a higher price at every stage and thus frustrate a combination b»*twv»'n the two 
great communities of India I’O day, the Moslem League which is acknowledged 
by Government as perhaps the only spokesman of Moslem view-point in India, 
has raised the cry of breaking India into fragments as a condition precedent to 
political settlement. None knows better than the British Government itself that 
Pakistan is a sheer impossibility. We oppose it not merely because Hindus cannot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection of their Motherland but because both economically 
and politically such a division will be dangerous to the welfare of India as a whole. 

The Bengal famine of 1043 has demonstrated the unity of India and the 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. The British Government knows this sirnple truth, 
it however suits its purpose to encourage Moslem League to carry on its present 
campaign for it deepens communal animosity and hitierness ntnl tdfords an easy 
excuse to our British masters to justify their over-lordship of India. Let it be 
clearly understood that there can be no settlement with the Moslem League On the 
basis of Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha has made efforts to come to an agreement 
with all political parties so as to present a united front. Its representatives even 
approached the Moslem League on the subject. It endeavottred to find out the 
maximum agreement on fundamental issues so that a joint demand may be put 
forward for an interim national government during the war with the co-operation 
of all important political parties including the Indian National Congress. It 

34 
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received no encouragement from the representatives of Government nor from the 
Muslim League. I do not believe in patched up pacts and compromises. If a 
settlement with the League is not possible in view of its obstructive and anti¬ 
national policy, it does not mean that we should be slow to offer our hand of 
comradeship to those Moslems and members of other communities whose political 
ideals are consistent with the unity and freedom of India. 

So long as communal considerations loom large in the field of Indian ad¬ 
ministration and sinister Anglo-Moslem conspiracy continues, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha must function as an active and fearless political organisation which can 
both defend the rights of the Hindus and of India as a whole. The Indian 
National Congress has undoubtedly played a valiant part in the battle of Indian 
freedom during the last 40 years. There can be no political settlement in India 
without the Congress and the continued detention of its leaders and workes 
retards the well-being of the country. People ask why the Hindu iVIahasahha should 
continue as a political organisation at ail and not leave the field entirely to the 
Congress. It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
jeopardised in political spheres because of a miagnided policy of ap])eaaement 
pursued by some Congress leaders. That danger is not yet over and the more 
vigilant and powerful the Mahasabha becomes, the greater is our chance of averting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of representing all. It has always 
been anxious to avoid being dubbed as a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
majority of its supporters are Hindus. ISo long as a third ]>arty remains in India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Hindn-Muslim League party holds its 
sway over the Moslem masses, enjoying the favours of the British Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary rights of the majority, Hindus for their sheer 
existence must have their own political organisation to fjglit for their own rights 
and liberties. The political goal of the Hindu Mahasaliha is complete independence 
of India. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorate, if necessary, with 
reservation of seats. It asks for no special favour for Hindus in any part of the 
country. While the Hindu Mahasabha feels that the rights of minorities should 
receive due protection and the culture and religion of all should be held sacred, the 
essential services of the State must bo kept pure and ellieient and not made 
the playing of communal or party-t)Olitie8. Its aim and ]X)licy are therefore 
consistent with the welfare and advancement of India as a whole. If a time comes 
when religious and communal considerations disappear from the field of Indian 
administration and all parties are swayed by one common national rhal, there may 
be no need for a separate political organisation for Hindus as such. Politics 
detached from realities is not only meaningless but dangerous. Let us not forget 
what we really are today Unarmed and emasculated, wo are kept down-trodden 
as slaves ; it is because Hindus unfurled the flag of revolt and claimed for tlieir 
country, irrespective of caste, creed or community, that free j)oliticid status which 
is its birth-right that they became the eye-sore of their alien rulers. That is the 
reason why at every step in the course of the Indian political struggle it is the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and suffer for the enancipation of their country. 
To curb and cripple the Hindus, the British Government knows it, is to give a 
death blow to the cause of Indian freedom and nationalism. If that is a reality, 
let us have tlie courage and statesmanship to face it boldly and to devise ways and 
means to struggle against it. We offer our hands of co operation to all parties 
and communities. We want to see built in India a constitution that will give 
freedom to every son and daughter of this great country and any one who feels 
ennobled by this ideal will be received by us with open arms. 

Several Fields op Activity 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that the Hindu Mahasabha has to 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our political freedom we can¬ 
not get rid of our economic slavery. India’s expansion in the sphere of trade, 
commerce and industry cannot develop on lines consistent with her maximum 
welfare until and unless her affiirs can be administered by her own chosen re¬ 
presentatives freed from the domination of foreign exploiters. At the same time 
we cannot sit idle and allow the present policy of drift to continue without 
serious detriment to our future existence. Every Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
must make it a point to explore the reasons for the continued deterioration of 
certain classes of Hindus in economic spheres and formulate its own programme 
for rehabilitation. In the field of social reform the Hindu Mahasabha has a 
tremeadous lespousibility to discharge. Today Hiadus are divided into castes 
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and sub-castes ivhich have led to a severe weakening of the entire fabric of 
Hindu society. It is not for me to discuss the merits and demerits of the caste 
system, but I do plead with all the earnestness in my command tlie supreme 
need for sanghatan. The Hindu Mabasabha must instill into the minds of all 
Hindus an imperishable idea of oneness, irrespective of any caste distinction. Be 
it remembered that persons belonging to the so-called lower castes are often the 
source of indomitable strength and courage among the Hindus. It is amongst 
them more than amongst others that Hinduism burns in an atmosphere of un- 
selfisti devotion and piety and to allow them to be weakened either socially or 
economically is to strike at the very root of Hindu consolidation in India. In¬ 
deed we want a new race of preachers ai»d workers who will be imbued by the 
age-old rncHsage of (quality and service propounded by Hindu Dharma, armed 
with an enlightened outlook consistent with tlie needs of modern age. 'I’hey should 
spread themselves far and wide and carry with them a new message of hope 
and good will, d'here is also a special need for progressive organisaiion amongst 
Hindu women. If the society is to he revitalised, our mothers and sisters have 
to play their due part in the re-building of the Indian nation. It is n matter 
for gratification that stejis have been taken by some of our enlightened sisters 
from western India to consolidate Hindu women under the banner of Hindu 
Mabasabha. Tlie Hindu Mabasabha must give this new venture the support that 
it undoubtedly deserves. 

No organisation can ever succeed to infiuenco the minds of the people un¬ 
less it is based on truth and justice. The peril that confronts India today needs 
a Hindu organisation which will be fully alive to the undying national spirit 
of India. We liave however to guard against petty jealousies and party fac¬ 
tions. Today the Hindu masses nave to be guided and made to understand 
where the national peril lies. If the Hindu Mabasabha is utilised merely for 
factional purposes or is usurped by people who have no contact with the masses 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mabasabha will never take root in the country. I, therefore, earnestly call upon 
all our organisations to re organise themselves and to do everything possible to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. We must also give the fullest op¬ 
portunity to new recruits to come to our organisation and carry forward a well- 
planned scheme for progressive expansion. Every six months there should be a 
vigorous drive for increasing our rolls and our work should not remain con¬ 
centrated ill cities and towns but must touch the lives of the remote villagers. 
Let us not make the mistake of concentrating on politics alone. Let us build 
up a new social and economic order within our present limitation and make every 
Hindu fed, however poor and heii>IeP8 individually he may be, that there is a 
powerful organisation behind his back which will uphold his rights whenever 
trampled upon. Wc do not intend to go out of our way to harm anyone but if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rights and liberties, we must be trained to 
stand united and resist such attacks without fear or hesitation. Communal peace 
will come automatically if both communities remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to serve their common motherland. The de¬ 
finition of Hindu enunciated by Hindu Mabasabha includes every son and 
daughter of Hindusthau who regard this country as their fatherland and pursue 
any religion born of this land. It is from this stand-point that I specially ask 
the Sikhs, Jaius, Buddhists and others to come and stand by the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and not permit themselves to be swayed by the sinister tendencies of division 
practised by our rulers. 

Silver Lining 

India has occupied a unique place in the history of human civilisation* 
Though political freedom has been denied to India for the last 200 years and 
her original inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold 
upon their own country, Indian culture has remained unconquered from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The invader came and went. Kings, emfierors and generals 
appeared and disappeared but the soul of India remains uncqnquered. It is^ her 
remarkable spirit of assimilation which turned generations of invaders into ultimate 
contributors to the growth of the mighty Indian civilisation. Hindus and Moslems 
Bometiraes fought with each other and at other times lived together in amity and 
brotherhood, both contributing to India's welfare. I believe now more firmly 
than ever before that as soon as the third party withdraws communal peace 
Will reign again in India. It may be that daring the period of transition out- 
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burftts of mutual distrust and jpolousy may disfigure the Indian soil. Ultimately 
the choice before the two com in unities must be either peace based on mutual 
tolerance and understanding or civil war. 1 plead with all the emphasis at my 
command that the h)rmt‘r may be the final outcome of Hindu Moslem relationship 
in India. We have both witnessed the bloodbath that is washing mighty territories 
in this world, governed by people claiming to have reached the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last one hundred years. 'Hus nauseating display of brute 
force and furious mutual onslaught in which countries that called themselves civi¬ 
lised are taking part today serve as a stern reminder both to Hindus and Moslems 
in India that the t)ath towards India’s safety and lii)erty lies in mutual tolerance 
and nndeistanding based on truth, justice and freedom. If ever that settlement 
comes, Hindus nuist w'atch and see that their rights are properly protected. If on 
the other hand, goaiicd by the present anti-Hindu policy of our rulers, the Pakis¬ 
tani nunudity dfepens amongst Moslems of India, there can be no peaceful 
settlement ot tlie Hindu-Mnshm })rohlem in this country. If that happens, then 
also the Hindu Mahasal)ha must remain ready and has to play its part in defend¬ 
ing and maintaining the integrity and safety of India, no matter at what cost. 

The future that rns before ns ap])earB to be dark and dismal. Our country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and being ourselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of a foreign |)Ower, we cannot mobilise our unlimited resources in men and 
materials, according to our own light, to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the mistress of her own destinies. We want no foreign rulers, either of the Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a crime, every ]>atriotic Indian is ready to face 
the consequences. It is true no country can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. 'Hie countries with whom a free India will make alliance will depend 
entirely on the treatment that such other countries will accord to India. I'he 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if^ 
the great powers uproot from their minds all hleas of domination and exploitation^ 
There must be a confederation of free nations which must be bound together fOg 
protecting human civilisation being battered to pieces as in the past. In thi 0 
gigantic task of world reconstruction, India with her eternal message of simplg 
living and high thoughts, of love and justice, tiuth and tolerance can play 
tremendous part which few other nations can do. This message, however, ludi® 
can impart faitlifiilly and well if she can act as an independent entity and not as ® 
hired agent of the British Government. The struggle for Indian liberty mus^ 
go on from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
interests created by British patronage have deadened the activity of large sections of 
Indians. Let the Hindu Mahasahha not base its activities merely on negative or 
destructive slogans nor on haired and bitterness. 'I'o fight oppression and injustice 
is a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occasion arises ; but let us at 
the same time pre])are the minds of our countrymen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can make them better fitted to offer resistance fearlessly and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but by rigid self- 
discipline, by constant self-pacrifice and elaborate national preparation 
can we hope to turn a country of slave into a land of free men. Generations of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of real freedom dawns on Hindusthan, Let 
118 feel inspired by the justice of our cause. Let the sacredness of our right for 
economic and political liberty touch the heart of cvciy man and woman of India 
with an undying restlessness and fervour so that they may be completely identified 
with the great cause. If it be ordained that they will die before achievement comes, 
may they be horn and reborn in this holy land of ours until freedom is completely 
achieved. Oppressed though we are, let us gather in our own the voice of Mother 
India and proclaim that we are not beaten. Indeed, let us say without fear that 
the greater the repression, the more undaunted will be onr spirit and fearless our 
heart, Let us sound the clarion call of unity and action in full remembrance of 
the stern realities of our nation’s dangers and pitfalls and resolutely carry the 
flag of a free Hindusthan to bo unfurled for ever and always in that cherished 
Temple of Liberty, Harmony and Justice which will be India’s greatest oflfering to 
the cause of uplift of human civilisation. 

Resolution—Second Day—27th. December 1948 
Condolence Resolution 

The second sitting of the Silver Jubilee session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at 4 f« m. to-day in the PandaU About 50,000 men and women were 
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present, including delegates from the various provinces who were seated on the dais 
with the Mtthasabha leaders and the members of the Reception Committee. 

iTr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee received a tremendous ovation as he entered 

the Pandal and took liis seat on the dais. The volunteers of the Bajrang Akhara 

from Rawalpindi were in charge of the arrangemenls in the Pandal and they had 
a hard time in controlling the crowds. 

Tlie proceedings commenced with the recitation of Vedic Mantras. 

The first renolution moved from the Chair, expressed ‘‘profound sense of loss 
and sorrow at the death of Shyt. Ramaruinda Chat terjee, the veteran jiuirnalist, 
who, as a former Piesident of the Hindu Mahasahha inxl as a fearhss exponent of 
the nationalist eaiise, has rendereil signal service to his commnrnty and his conntry.” 

The second resolution mourned the deaths of Sir Oanesh Butt Singh of Bihar, 

Lt. Patwardhan, and the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jhuhvar and some 

other Hindu leaders. 

Moving the above resolutions from the chair, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 
said that the gentlemen mentioned above were great sons of India and they were 
united in serving the cause of their community and their country as a whole. 

The two resolutions were passed. 

'I'he third resolution, which was also moved from the Chsir and adopted 
unanimously, read: “This sesaion of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba views with 
great eoncern the continued illness of Veer Savarkar and prays to the Almighty 
for his speedy recovery and restoration of his health.” 

Hindu Sanohathan Movement 

Mr. Kharparde moved : 

“In order to promote Banghatan among Hindus, the Mahasabha makes the 
following rcconamendations to Hindus all over the country and calls u|>on them 

(a) To develop a spirit of determined insistence on Hindu rights and of 
stubborn resistance to all encroachments on their rights and iiiteiests. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as possible and to make determined 
efforts to abolish subcastes among the various main castes. 

(c) To take immediate and effective steps for the aBBimilation and economic 
amelioration of the Depressed Classes. 

(d) To eliminate or minimise, as far as possible, all points of difference 
between various organisations and sections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise points of agreement by escdiewing all kinds of avoidable controversies. 

(e) To popularise Hindi language and Devanagnri script by making it com¬ 
pulsory in all Hindu educational institutions and by other available means. In 
order to univcrsalise Hindi script, this Subha atipeals to the jieople of Bengal, Utkal 
and Gujiat to ad()pt the Devanagari script in place of their respective scripts. 

(fj To provide occasions for meeting and dining together and exchanging 
views and ventilating their grievances by Jiolding district and provincial conferences 
at regular intervals and to establish local Sabhas all over the country to serve as 
vigilance centres to keep an eye on the day-to-day ha[>pcning8 in their respective 
localities, so that whenever there is any encroachment on Hindu rights, they may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) To make arrangements for congregational prayers in all places of worship 
at fixed hours, particularly at Hindu lestivals and at places of pilgrimage, for 
congregational prayers on occasions like the Kumbh, etc., in which all pilgrims 
should be invited to join, to recite after their usual daily prayers the following 
Vedic text which embodies au injunction to all to march together, to speak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, namely, 

(h) To lake necessary steps for the protection of Hindu widows and orphans 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the community and to 
make them useful members of society. 

(i) To maintain and emphasise regard for the cow as a powerful unifying 
factor and also on account of its economic importance. 

(j) To make arrangements that the Hindus of various provinces may keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take necessary steps to 
prevent any injustice being done to their brothers in any particular province. It is 
incumbent upon the Hindus of those pronnees where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of those provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote physical fitness amongst the Hindus by providing Akhadas, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds and necessary equipment for physical culture all eduq- 
tional institutions, Hindu Sabhas and other organisations. 
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(1) In order to consolidate and maintain the integrity of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity and in order to add to its strength, this 8abha calls upon the Hindus to be 
on their guard and take necessary steps to prevent any apostasy among them, to 
reclaim the apostates and to provide facilities for the acquisition of fresh adherents 
to their ranks.” 

Mr. Khaparde said that if the Hindus undertook to work together on the 
above-mentioned lines they would be united and no one would be able to do them 
any injustice or attack their rights. 

The resolution was seconded and supported by Mr. Vishtva Nath ( Calcutta ), 
Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad, (leneral t^ecreiary of the All-India Depressed Classes 
League, and S. Lai Singh Sainundri, Mr. Azad said that the Hariians wtre part 
and parcel of the Hindus. He was sorry to say that even the Hincln Shastras were 
misrepresented and Mmiu was quoted to show that the treatment which some 
misguided Hindus accorded to the Harijans had the sanction of the Bhastras He 
had no doubt that the Harijans would form the vanguard of the Hindus. He 
expressed the hope that any injustice which had been wrongly done by some 
misguided people to the Harijans would no longer be tolerated by the right- 
thinking Hindus. 

Sardar Lall Singh Satnundri, an old Akali, supported the resolution. He 
referred to the controversy among the Akali and the Hindus. While condemning 
the utterances of some of the Akali leaders, he said that the Hindus and the t^Ikhs 
were followers of the same culture and civilization and the Bikhs were a brancli of 
the same tree. He referred to the sacrifices which the great Gurus of the Bikhs 
had made for the protection of the Brahman and the cow. No one could ever 
divide the Hindus and the Bikhs and any attempt which might be made by any 
section of the v)eople, either from among the Hindus or the Bikhs, to divide them 
must be condemned most strongly. 

The resolution was [lassed. 

Mahasabua & Political Negotiations 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar ( Poona ) moved the following resolution :— 

“This Babha declares with ail emphasis it commands that it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone which is competent to carry on any political negotiations with 
the Government or any other party on behalf of the Hindus and that any decision 
or agreement arrived at without the consent of the Mahasabha shall not be binding 
on the Mahasabha and the Hindus,^’ 

Mr. Bhopatkar said that at a time when efforts were being made to have a 
new coust.ituMon drafted for India it was absolutely necessary that it should be 
made clear beyond any doubt that the Hindu Mahasabha alone represented the 
Hindus of India and if any seltlcmeut regarding the tulure constitution of India 
was to be made it must be made with the Hindu Mahasabha. The right of the 
Congress to represent the Hindus was denied as the Congress could not represent 
the Hindus and any settlement which did not have the sanction and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabha must be discarded by the Hindus. 

The resolution was seconded by Prof. Deshpande (Nagpur) who criticised the 
Congress for following a policy of appeasement of the Mussalmans and held the 
Congress responsible for having encouraged Muslim communalism, 

i2. 5. Kunwar Guru Narain^ supporting the resolution thought that there was 
no Hindu in India today who did not believe in the aims and ideals of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of the^existence of Hindu Mahasabha that the Cripps* 
proposals, which entailed Pakistan, could not be accepted in spile of the efforts of 
Mr, Rajagopalachariar and men of his way of thinking. There were people among 
the Congressmen who were anxious to have the proposals accepted but it was 
because of Veer Savarkar that the real game of the apousors of the proposal was 
exposed and the proposals fell through. He maintained that the Hindu Mahasabha 
would not let Pakistan be established. They would resist its establishment. He 
declared, “I have no doubt that the province where Pakistan was born would 
provide its ‘Kabaristan’ also”. Ihe speaker extended an invitation to the Congress¬ 
men to cease to feel shy of the Hindu Mahasabha and join that organisation which 
was a truly representative and national organisation of India. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Satyarth Prakasa 

A resolution condemning the ‘^agitation started in certain quarters against the 
publication of Batyarth Prakash, an old book held as sacred by the Hindus in 
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general and the Arya Samaj in particular,” and trusting that the “Government 
would not be led by any mischievous propaganda to take any steps against this 
old at)d sacred book,” was moved by Kunwar Chand Karan Sharda and seconded 
and supported by Mr. Anand Priya (Baroda) and Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba, 

Mr. Chand Karan Sharda moving the resolution, said that he would not let any 
one interfere with their sacred book, the “Satyarth Parkasli” and they would shed 
their last drop of blood to protect it. Referring to the speech of Mr. Aurangzeb, 
Premier of N. W. F. P., the speaker said, “if the Musalmans hold out the threat 
that there would be Auran^zebs born in India aiiain, let them know that if that 
happened there would be born Shivajis also.” Mr. Anand Priya said that if the 
Mussalmans would persist in their demand for gelling the “Saiyarth Parkash” pros¬ 
cribed the Hindus would be forced to ask that the Koran might also proscribed. 

Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba expressed the view that tlie agitation which was now 
going on for getting the “Satvarth Parknh” book priscnh^d appeared to be a 
foretaste ot what Pakistan would be like. 'I'he agitation had convinced the Hindus 
that if Pakistan came to be establisiiod, each one of their religious books and the 
whole of their literature might be proscribed. Mr. Larnba dedarod tliat the Hindus 
wouhi defend their religion with all their might and he suggested that as a 
counter-blast to the present movement every Hindu should make it a point to 
have a copy of “Satyarth Prakaah” in his or her house. Thu resolution was passed 
amidst loud applause., 

ViviSEcrnoN opposed 

Lala Khushal Chand Anand moved the next resolution “re-affirming the 
Mahasaliha's faith in the integrity of India and Its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any (piarter for its viviseoiion.” 'Hie mover maintained that the 
establishment of Pakistan was not a possibility and those who were demanding 
Pakistan might at the most get a Kabaristan. 'I'he best antidote to Pakistan, in 
the oiunion of Pala Khushal Chand, was that every ueo-Muslim of India should 
be reconverted to Hinduism because once everybody in India became Hindu there 
would be left no need for anyone to make a demand for the establishment of 
Pakistan. The first sad experience of what a Pakistan would be like was by now 
known to tlie people of Bengal who had suffered most terribly and he had no doubt 
that the combination of the physii'al strtuigih of the ITinjab and the intellect of 
Bengal would not let Pakistan be established. 

Raja Narendra hath, seconding the resolution in a short speech, said that the 
demand for the establishment of Pakistan was a senseless demand. He had no 
doubt that this would never be realised. It was an impracticable demand. He 
mentioned how any transfer of population between the various provinces was 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah was a very shrewd man, and the Baja Sahih had no doubt 
that he himself knew that the demand for Pakistan was an impossibility. He was 
merely using it as an apfieal to communal passion, 

Mr Bhoj Raj Ajrani (S^ind) supported the resolution and said that not a 
single Hindu in bis Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Karandilcur (Poona), who supported the resolution, maintained that he 
had no doubt that the brave Hindus of the Punjub, who had a glorious liistory of 
sufferings and sacrifice, would never let Pakistan be established. They had a long 
and unique 8ikh history at their back which had perhaps no parallel anywhere, 
and even the modern history of the sacrifices of the Sikhs of the dap of Guru 
Ram Singh was a guarantee against any attempt at the vivisection of India. 

Mr. Ram Kishen Fandey (Mnhakoshal) supported the resolution which was 
also supported by Mr. Devendra Nath Mukherjee from Bengal and Dewan Dalip 
Chand ( N. W. F. P. ). Mr. Pandey had no doubt that the great provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the ])roposal of Pakistan. Mr. 
Mukberjee said that the Pakistan cry was the result of a conspiracy between the 
British Government and the Muslim leader Mr. Jinnah to weaken the Hindus, 
This move, he said, would never succeed. The resolution was passed unanimously, 
The session then adjourned. 

Resolutions—Third Day—28th, December 1943 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Hindu Mahasabha concluded to-night after 
passing a number of important resolutions. 

The proceedings started at 3-30 t, M. amidst scenes of unabated enthusiasm. 
About 50,COO men and women were present. On the dais were seated All-India 
Hindu leaders, including Dr, Moonje, Mr, Khaparde, R, B, Mehr Chand Khanna, 
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Mr, N, C. Chatterji, L, Narain Datt, Mr, Kanivar Chand Karan ShardOy Raja 
Maheshwar Dayal, Kunwar Guru NaratUy Mr, Advani and other preeidents of the 
various provincial Hindu yabhas. 

There were seated on the dais also Sir Manohor Lal^ Finance Minister, 
Punjab, Sir Tek Chand, R, S, Ookal Dass and Mr, Heman Das, two Sind 
Ministers. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji was loudly applauded as he entered the pandal 
and was greeted with Inud bIiOiUh of “Dr. Shyama Prasadki Jai,'^ 

Before Dr. Mukerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
annoyed a large seciion of the audieiice, which demanded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sitting on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident hrt!)pcncd wlien Mr. Khushdily who was a ])opnlHr poet with the 
audience was reciting a poem in which he referred to the sacrifices made by the 
Coi»gresB and its leaders. While the poem was being recited, the mummoth 
gathering raised loud and continued shouts of “ConLncBs Zindahad/' “Mahatma 
Oandhiki Jai.” At this, some one sitting on the dais made some objectionable 
remarks against the Congress which a|>peared to have enraged the audience and they 
repeated shouts of “shame, shame’' and “withdraw.” Mr. Keahuh Chander, General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but the audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal af the words uttered against the Congress. 
This went on for some time without order being restored. 

When, however, Dr, Mukerji came and occupied the presidential seat, he vras 
made aware of what was happening. Dr. Mukerji got up to pacify the crowd. The 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing the crowd, said that he was sorry 
to learn tluit during his absence, some misunderstanding had been caused by the 
remarks of some one sitting on the dais. Ho begged of the audience to remain 
calm and quiet and if any unjust reflection had been caused by some one's remarks 
against Gandhiji or the Congress, he was standing before them as the President of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha to offer his regrets. This was greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud shouts of “Congress Zindabad" and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai.” 

Continuing, Dr. Mukerji said that he had himself, oti several occasions, critici¬ 
sed the Congress with regard to its policy and even Gandhiji's policy, but there 
was no justification for any Congressman to run down the Mahasabha as there 
was no justification for any Hindu Mahasabha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one had liis greatness and they were not there to defame each other. 

Concluding amidst loud cheers, Dr. Muk rji said : “Those stalwarts who have 
built up the Congress with their sacrifices will he remembered with the deepest 
affection not only by us but also by the coming generations." This declaration 
pacified the whole audience, 

Grievances of Hindus 

Mr, Bhoj Rdj Ajwani, General Secretarv of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sahha, 
moved the fnllowing resolution “In view of the fact that the Hindus of Moslem 
majority provinces have repeatedly complained to the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
the unjust and oppressive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Government 
of these ])rovinces. this Conference requests the President to appoint a Committee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their reports as 
early as possible." 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Ajwani said that there existed no law and order in 
Sind so far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without dacoity being 
committed somewhere in Sind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoities were Hindus. There was no Hindu house in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor the women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present admirdstration. Mr, Sayed. who was a promi- 
nent Muslim Peagucr in Sind, had started a new movement called “Liberation 
from the Hindus". This was the most ill-conceived movement which had encoura¬ 
ged the Muslims who were now not afraid of even taking forcible possession of the 
lands belonging to the Hindus. The Hindus had a most negligible share in the 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere. There was a wave of communa- 
lism which had swept over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
under which the Hindus were living was enquired into and the injustices which 
were being done to them under the Muslim League Ministry be made known to 
the world. 
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The resolution was seconded by Pandit Jagannath Dutt (Punjab), Mr. A, S, 
Satyarthi (Punjah), Swami Sutikhshan Muni (Sind) and Mr. Mangal Sain (N. W. 
F. P.). Mr. Satyarthi referred to the i^rievances of the Hindus in tiie Punjab under 
the Unionist Ministry. He mentioned how a licence for opening a slaughter house 
in Nurpur was granted which had given cause for annoyance to the whole com¬ 
munity and was against the established practice of that area. Then again edu¬ 
cation in the Primary School was being Muslimised by affording no facilities for 
the teaching of Hindi in the Primary Schools. Provincial autonomy in the 
Punjab had proved a curse. He appealed, on behalf of the &ndu mind, which^he 
claimed to represent, to Sir Ma^iohar Lais Finance Minister of the Punjab to use 
all his indueiice to have status quo mHintained in the above-mentioned matters. 
He hoped that Sir Tek Chand would also see that the slaughter house which had 
been allowed to be opened in his own home would not be allowed to remain there. 

Mr. fJarish Chande.r Gho^h supporting the resolution further said that an 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the oflice and that the Ministry had 
responsible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the makers of 
modern Bengal, most sbalibily. Ttieir religious rights were being trampled under 
foot. He accused the official agency for conniving at the misdeeds of the Muslim 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happened to be Mutisulmaus 
even though tliey might have committed most heinous crimes Mr. Ghosli said 
that the intellecL in Betigal was being supressed by intellectual dwarfs and what 
was most dingracefui and painful too was that Uh) language and literature of 
Bengal was being Muslimised. 

Toe resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Political Situation 

R.B. Mehar Chand Khanna m<)ved the m »in resolution on the political situation 
in the couuiry. 'ri\e resolution ran as follows: 

“fiiat, in view of tlie deplorable political sinia'iott prevailing in the country 
and in view of the «leci»ciiing sense of frusiraiion paialysing the national will, the 
Conference expresses its (ieep resentment at the, a'titnde adojtted by the British 
(Jov<u'nment inasmuch as they have »K)t yet rcspotjdod to the national dininijd for 
the irnmedia'e declaration of Independence and of the immediate formiunm of a 
National Government. 

“I’he Oonf-rence records its opinion that the latest speech delivered at Calcutta 
by Lord Wavtdl is piofouinily disappointing, and in the interest of the iff cove of 
India and economic rehabilitation of the country, it is e^seniial that Mr. Arnery 
should he remov'd from the position (d the Secretary of State for India that the 
poliii -al deadlock should he ended, that ail the poliiical |)risoners and detenus 
should he released forthwith and that negotiations he sfarttd for codidinaiion of 
all nationalist elements in the country and for mobilisiug tlie resources of India 
for national defence. 

“This Conference reaffirms its adherence to the y)rinciplc of preserving the 
integrity of India and urges the introdnctn'ii ol fc«!eiatioii in the future (Ousiitininn 
of India with a strong Centre. It demands that no freedom should he ae(‘orded 
to the provinces or to any community or sceiion to secede from the Indian 
federation, it also demands that representative assemblies, both in the Centre and 
provincial spheres, should be constituted on the principle of joint electorate and 
‘one man, one vote.’ 

Commending his resolution to the session, R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna referred 
to the political history of the past years. But that period, he said, was not a very long 
time in the history of the nation. They knew how the promises made during the last 
Great War were fulfilled l)y the Britishers in the form of Row laii Act, and the Jallian- 
wala Bagh and it was, therefore, no surprise that they could not de|»end upon 
mere promises which might be made now for graining India independence after 
the present war. He was glad that the Cripps' proposals, which were lull of poison, 
had been rejected by the nationalist India. If the British claim that they were 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true and sinctre, Mr. Khanna asked why 
the Atlantic Charter was not applied to India. India had been rewarded even 
before the end of the war in the form of ruthless repression w hich was started on the 
8 th of August, 1942, after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders 

'I'he Hindus were being depicted by the British propagandists in America as 
fifth columnists and pro-Japanese. The significance of this propaganda, said Mr. 
Khanna, would bo well understood by the Hindus of India. He, however, declared 

35 
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that the BritieherB or their propagandists would not be able to deceive India or 
the world for a very long time though they might succeed for some time. India 
was now awake and would not tolerate any humiliation. It would not tolerate the 
Pegging Act, the White Australian policy. Addressing those who, according to 
Rai Bahadur Mehr Ohaud Khanna, believed in a New World Order and who, 
according to him, were today busy forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, the speaker 
said that if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliarup, they in India and the East 
also believed and would form an Eastern Federation. To his British friends R. B. 
Mehr Ohand Khanna wanted to say that when it was a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as India’s friends. 
Concluding Mr. Khanna said that if Mr. Churchill would not like to preside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King’s Empire would bo liquidated be bad no 
hesitation in saying that India had not produced great men like ^lahatma Gandhi, 
Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalara Aztid and Veer Savarkar to see 
India remain in chains. 

Dr. Moonje^ who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a communal 
organisation but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr, Neelkanth Das M. L. A., (Central), supporting the resolution, said that 
the resolution before them represented the National demand. This demand would 
not be conceded by the Britishers in their pmsont mental niood. 'J’he Britishers 
said they were prepared to part with power if the people of India would agree 
between themselves. That was an impossible condition, said Mr. Neelkanth Das, so 
long as the third party remained. He declared, “lot Englishmen clear out. 'J'his 
will make it possible lor the two parties to come to nn agreement without any fear 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan. The Englishmen are sandwilching India 
between British Imperialism and Pakistan which is their creation. ’ 

Continuing, Mr. Neelkath Das said that if the Britishers wanted to remain in 
India on the pica tliat they had to discharge their nst'onsiiiilily to the minorities 
and other interests then they must cease to talk of parting with power in favour 
of India. He asked the British Government to be sincero in what tliey said and 
reminded them that they were committed to the Federal Constitution for India and 
they should make no attempt at dividing this country. He further said that ho 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr. Amery from oOice because if Amery goes 
a Schuster might come. He tbereforo stood for the abolition of tlie oflico ot Mr. 
Ainery lock, stock and barell. 

Raja Maheshwnr Dayal ( U. P. ) said that while nations were busy fighting 
the battle of Ireedom and domoci'ac 3 % whatever litilo freedom India enjoyed 
had evaporated and in the Hindu majority provinces one would find Hovernors’ 
dictatorships established and those who (hmanded freed(nn had been fuit behind the 
bars. The speaker said India did not want to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to be fulfilled after the war. Political freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and he said that the Anglo Muslim conspiracy to impede the eftbrta 
for the attainment of India’s freedcun should not ho allowed lo succeed. 

Messrs Ashutosh Lakiri (Bengal), Shastri ( Beliar), Lo/ca Mai (Sind) and Dr. 
Naranfj further supported the resolution. Dr. Narang, in iho course of his speech, 
referred to the policy of appeasement which, he said, had failed because the appetite 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more and more to eat. The 
Muslim Leaguers had also used the slogan ‘quit India’ but their position was that 
the Britishers should divide India before going away. The speakrr thought that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Mr. Jinnah who was 
undoubtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India’s liberation. Dr. Narang 
thought that India’s freedom depended solely upon the solidarity of Hindus whom 
he advised to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with¬ 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Hindi Banned Among Detenus 

Mr, Kundan Lai Lamba moved a resolution condemning the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s action in prohibiting the political prisoners and detenus in the Punjab Jails 
from using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives. 
The resolution demanded that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto¬ 
red. Mr. Lamba condemned the Punjab Government’s attitude towards the Hindus 
and their language. The resolution after being seconded by Mr, Rameshwar Mishra 
( Bihar ) waa passed. 
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Bengal Famine 

Mr, N, C, Chatterji moved the third resolution regarding the famine aituation 
in Bengal wliioh ran as follows :— 

“This Conf(?rence records irs opiiiion that the Bengal Famine, which is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of lacs and lacs of lives and for widespread misery, destitution 
and malnutrition aft’^cting over a crore of Bengal’s population, is a man-made 
famine. The food crisis and the sufferings of tlie people were accentuated by the 
bungling and inefricioncy of the Moslem League Ministry which was installed in 
oflice by manoeuvring on the i>art of tlic then Governor of Bengal. Tbe price 
racket and ihe black market were encouraged by the policy of the League Ministry 
which appointed its party supporlers us Government agents for the purchase of rise 
in famiue-Ktricken Bengal and who were advanced more than five crores of rupees 
for such puri'ose. 

“This Conference offi rs its heartfelt sympathy to the victims of famine and their 
families and calls upon the British (ioverumeut to appoint an impartial commission 
to enquire into the cunsea of the funiine and to report as to how the persons 
rfspoiinible for this famine should be (halt with. 

“'I his Conference cidls upon the Government to appoint a representative Com¬ 
mittee composed of the leaders of all parties to formulate a scheme of rehabilitation 
in order to restore the soi ial uml economic life of the Province.*’ 

Mr. N. C. ChatUrji, while proposing the resolution, gave a detailed account of 
the disiivsH in Bengal (au8»d by the famine conditions. The claim that one of the 
biggest bli SHings of Engdish Rule in India was that famine for all times had been 
emlcd hail once again been proved to be false. It was a pity that in the province 
of Bertgal, llio homo of Desh-Bandhti Chitta Ranjan Das^t whose charity knew no 
bounds, people had died for want of food Rice had been sold at Rb. 80 to Rs. 130/- 
per inuund with the result that the poor man was not able to purchase rice for 
personal conHum])tion. lie pointed out that the Bengal Government had failed to 
serve the p»*.ople of Bengal in their distress. 

J)r. Aloonjp, seconding the renoliition, said that Bengal represented the intellect 
of Lulia and if intelhct was in danger, then the whole body becomes useless. It 
was tliert^foro necessary that intellect slioiild he saved. 

Lala Brji Lai, Inspector, Arya Schools, while supporting the resolution deli¬ 
neated the sad story of Bengal famine and referred to the useful work which the 
Arya t^'amsj had done to help the people of Bengal. He stated how Lala Khuahal 
Chand and the speaker himself with other workers of Arya-Samaj had gone from 
village to village, helping the dying people. 

The rcHolution after being further supported by Mr. Ram Niiuas ( Agra ) was 
passed. 

Latiu-Ciiaroe 

Mr. Rama Nath Kolia moved the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the presidential procession at Amritsar. The resolution ran as follows : 

‘‘Whereas tlie police of Amritsar committed assault on the procession organised 
by the Reception Coinniittco In honour of the President of the All-India Hindu 
Mahusuhhti Session, Amritsar, when it was proceeding in perfect peace and order and 
thereby caused inj iries to a large number of innocent persons by indiscriminate 
hithi-charge, the Conference places on record its strong condemnation of the action 
of the district authorities and urges the Government to take action against the local 
officers who acted in a thoroughly irresiKmsible way.” 

VVTiilo Mr, Kolia was commending the resolution to the meeting, there was a 
hostile demonstration and uproar in the huge gathering which demanded of the 
mover to tell them what practical steps were being taken to “avenge the insult 
offered to the Hindus.” 'I'he audience did not allow Mr. Kalia to proceed and order 
was restored by Dr, Shyarna Prasad Mookerji with a little difficulty. 

Dr. Mookerjee addressing the gathering, said that none felt more humiliated 
than the speaker himself over the insult that had been offered to the procession. 
The sense of humiliatiou was all the more, because they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. He said that it was not for the 
Hindu Mahasabha to decide what action they should take in the matter but it was 
for the people of the Punjab and more specially of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which had been offered to them. He 
wanted to remind the audience that he and other delegates were their guests and 
they could not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. Dr. 
Mukherjee said : ‘T can tell you, however, one thing for myself that if you, the 
people of Amritsar decide to take out any procession at any time you will have 
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only to send me an intimation and whereever I might be I will come to you at 
once to join itiat proct^sHion.*’ But Dr. Mnkherjee wanted them to remember that 
nothing Hhould be done wiilumt proper preparation. It was t»ot wise to go to face 
one’s opponent unarmed. He regretted that the local authorities had found a very 
lame ex uee and “fell upon innocent processionists in the darkness of the night.” 
He was sorry to say that tlte communique issued regarding the incident was a tissue 
of falsehood and the action was sO unwarranted that the au hoiities did not seem 
to acknowledge it. Dr. Mnkeijee said that when he talked about the matter to Sir 
Mnnohar Lai who was with him this morning, he was surprised to learn from him 
that the hiti^iest nfhceiH had been odd that there was no latid-charge. t^ir Manohar 
Lai was shown the injured persons and the speaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made though lie was unmindful whether an enquiry was conducted or not, 
be< ause his main consideration was that the truth about this cowaidly attack be 
made kno^vii to the world outside. 

After this Dr Mnkt eijee put the rcscdiilion to the House which accepted it. 

There were, howev. r. hmd protests from a large section of the public who lOld 
Dr, Mukeij e ihst tlie provincial leatlcrs would hot do anything in the matter. 
Hhouts against Sir Goknl Chand were raised by a section of ti e cr >wd who 
demanded from him to give up his Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, succeeded 
in pacifying the audience. 

Other Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were moved from the Chair which were all passed. 
These resolutions included assurance to the Hindu ruling chiefs of Mahasabha’s 
fullest support in any agitation against tliem by non-Hindus and pressing upon 
them the necessity of introducing progressive nfoims in the administraiion ol their 
btaies. A resolulion rcgi»i(ling Kashmir t^taie was also passed and Muslim League 
propaganda against the biate was condeiiiiicd. Dr. Mnkeijee said that the 
Mahalaj I of Kashmir' would have their support in his efiort lo prevent any 

onslaught of comiminali^m for whi<-h preparations were being made Resolutions 

regarding the Hindus oi Bdinhisthan and the administrations of Hyderabad and 
BiiO|>al States vifl-R-vis the Hindus, the formation of a constitiition suh-commiitee, 
the establts^'ment of all-Indta Hindu Women’s Conference and piotestiug against 
the liceine tor a slaughter house at Nuipur, and the appointment of a vigilance 
committee and to safeguaid the interests of the Hindus in the minority provinces 
were passed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks. Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukerjee while 
thanking the Reception Committee, said that he and the delegates had been deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindness of the people of the Punjab and tlie wonderful res¬ 
ponse while the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu Mahasabha, It 

appeared to him that tlie heart of the brave Hindus of the Put'jab bad been 

touched and ho appeal* d to the Hindus of the Punjab that they should build up 
the Mahasabha and make it a living organisation. 'J'he Punjab of Lajpat Pat 
stood as au ideal for the whole of India and even though Bengal had produced 
great men, yet the name of Lala Lajpat Rai was a household word in Bengal. 
Lajpat Kai and others were great leaders of yesterday and the present Hindu youth 
was going to provide leaders of to-morrow ; and if any one of them thought that 
the present leadership could not do better, he appealed to the youths not to sit 
idle blit take up the work in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infusid in the Mabasabha not for solving the problems which confronted the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He said : “If we can unite, 
we can keep the Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded and the 
Punjab and Bengal can thus maintain the integrity of glorious Inaia.” He wished 
to make it clear that the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab and other minority 
provinces were not opposing Pakistan for their own sake but as sons and daughters 
of the great India. 

He appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab to take full advantage of the 
enthusiasm which had been created and organise themselves. The Mahasabha was 
a democratic organisation and any one could become its member by paying four 
annas and those who thought that the Mahasabha leadership waa not doing good 
work, should join it and give it an impetus. He wanted the Hindus to stand on 
their own legs to protect their rights and the rest would follow. 

Referring to the resoluMon regarding the politiial demands, Dr Mukerji said 
that the demands contained in that resolulion were in fact the National demands. 
Referring to the Muslim League, the President of the Mahasabha said that at 
Karachi the oat had come out of Mr. Jinnah^s bag, where he demanded .n n 
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British to quit India after dividing it. It seemed that having lost all hopes of 
getting Pakisian from the Hindus he was now looking to his British friends and 
asking them to divide India and then quit this land What a colossal ignorance of 
practical politics it was. Ur. Mukeip was, however, glad that Mr. Jinnah had at 
least learnt to use ihe terra ‘‘quit India” and he hoped that he would very soon 
forget the demand from the Briiish to divide India and would work for tlie first 
part gf the demand. Dr. Mukerji said that he was prepared to let the Briiishers 
live in India as employees and not as masters. He said that the Mahasablia was 
opposed to no one but it wanted to maintain the lil)err,y and integrity of India 
because for the Hindus there was no other country but India and they could not 
have their holy GangiS and the Jamuna divided by the support of Biitish sword. 
No one could cut Hidia into pieces if the Hindus were determined to maintain its 
integdty and he, therefore, appealed to every Hindu youth to instil in his own 
mind tlte ideas and ideals ot Hinduism which preachid frateinity and «quality, 
lieferring to the signifieance of the swoid on the Hindu flag, Dr. Mukeiji said that the 
sword was not meant to kill Others but to aflTord protection. Dr. Mukerji made a 
passionate appeal to the Hindus to learn not to figlil shy of realities liut face 
facts and set their own house in order. He concluded the speech amidst loud 
applause. 


The A. L Hindu Students' Conference 

Second Session—AmriUar— 28th December 1943 

Presidential Address 

“In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine-guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the deniocrath; teaching of the 
‘Vedanta’ the leading principle of social ethics for humanity at large.” 'Jins obser¬ 
vation was made by Mr. iV. 6\ Chatterjee^ Working President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sablia presiding over the beeond Session of the All-India Hindu 
ytudeuis’ Oouferenee held at Amritsar on the 28th. December 1943, 

Referring to Pakistan, he said : “In spite of all financial or other considera¬ 
tions we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for any 
independent fragmented units. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Bengalees and 
the Punjabees unite, Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Mr. Cliatterjce said : “1 thank you for electing me to the Chair. The land 
of the Vande Mataram oilers its respects to the land of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievements of the Indo-Aryan race were accomplished in this sacred land of the 
live rivers. Since the dawn of human civilisation the Punjab has been the birth¬ 
place of Indo-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amritsar is sanctitied by the 
sacred memory of the Hikh Gurus and martyrs and by the tragedy of Jalianwalla 
Bagh. Iheie has been a close spiritual and political contact between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages delivered by Surendra- 
nath Baueijee, Bipin Chandra Pal and Desbubandhu Chitiaranjan Das. 

The Punjab was and is indissolubly linked to the rest of Hindusthan and, 
God willing, with your devotion and sacrifice, the Punjab shall never be severed 
from Hindusthan. 

Sanghatan 

Remember the future of Akhand Hindusthan will depend on the succesB of 
Sanghatan. Do not divide, do not alienate, bridge all gulfs. Hindu-Sikh concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistan, If the Bengalees and the Punjabees unite. 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal has special lessons to impart to the student world 
of Hindusthan Due to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We are grateful to the Punjab and other provinces for the 
spontaneous assistance rendered to famished Bengal. Particularly, the splendid 
work done by the Arya Bamaj deserves mention. 

Bengal is now in the grip of malaria and cholera and there is paucity of 
quinine and other drugs which can save human lives. In some villages in East 
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Benpjal more than half the population had been Bwept away by famine and ita 
aftermath. Jn some places ir» Midnapore skulls are lyinj; on the load side, the 
jackals having: devoured the rest of tlie famished victims of the famine. 

This famine has ehnrly demonstrated that a strong Central Government is 
essential to cope with sueh a crisis and to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provinces. It will be a bluiulei to weaken the Centre in the future Constitution 
of India. 

Young Mind at Sea 

The youn^' mind in Bcup:td and d.lfcicnt parts of India has been in a state 
of ferment. "Fhere is a IVeling that llu* present political and social fabric has 
merely te/ided to perpcluale iho w irlchcdin sa of the masses. I he old slo^rianB and 
shibboleths do not work eny more. '^Ffie \oonj; people, f^articulaily the students, 
are dcmandir.j.;; a inoir icahstic and more humMiie ideal. "J'he idea of mere charity 
is repulsive to the })oor masses. 'I he starving and famished pe ople dnnand justice 
upon this earth. 'J'lirco of y<'u who liave tonrui in the famine-sirickt n areas and 
have actually sc^^n ]h> 0 )' 1 c »iyin^ of lumper and have seen men and dops fiphfinp 
for a morH(‘l of food, can Dalise how a friphtftil mental chaos conns U) on the 
yonng mind when it conns in contact with such unfathomable depths of misery. 
After two centuiies of civilised inle tlieic has been little efl'ort penuinely made for 
the redemption of the masHcs. It is clear that another means of salvation must 
be found. 

Freedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wants her freedom. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill has denied it. We wanted to 
fight as a free nation side by side with the united nations, d fie Hindu Mahasabha 
was practicfd. It gave a lead to tlie c*otnitiy to militarise and to tqnip onr people 
in order to dtfend onr country. Mr. Chnrcfiill bas declared that he has not 
become the fi*st ]\liniHter to work for the liquidation of the Briiisb Empire, 'ibe 
Atlantic Charter has be( n dK.wm d in the Bay of Bengal. Truly, India has con¬ 
fronted Britain with a fiist (dass moral I'roblem in tlda war. Jr is foolish to say 
that onr people are pro-Japniuee. Our sympathy and spontaneous fielp to the 
cause of freedom traiisceiids all bnnnds of classes or creeds or parties. We want 
to play a creative role in luiman history, provided our own country is assured of 
freedom and democrficy. We want Brithin to demonstrate in actual practice that 
this is not an imperialistic war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face and 
examine the problciufl'of the day. 

We are convinced ihi\i the defeat of Hitler is certain. We are also convinced 
that with the collapse of Fascism Imi'crialism shall die. independdice shall come. 
The world foices are all operating in our favour. Neither Chuichill nor Amery 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Ilinclnsihan from achieving 
freedom. You must be building up your organisation and your character in such 
a way as to be ready for Independence when it comes. However much the 
differences in India may bo exaggerated or exploited, whatever may be the propa¬ 
ganda of the nomirjared emisFaries of the British Government in the various 
countries, India is to-day deierrainrd to get both justice and freedem this lime. 

Many Indian Icndcis are still rotting in jail and the cleavage between India 
and England is widening. The powerful apparatus of Briiisb propaganda has 
been woiking in full swing against them. We wish fc^ir Stafford Grippe had not 
taken up an altitude of “eiiher take it or leave it.” 'Jhe break-down of Grippe* 
negotiations was a first clnss poliiical tragedy. But how could we conscietitiously 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the germ 
of vivlsedion ? How can we willingly be a party to a scheme which had a big 
dose of Pakistan ? You should realise the difference between the redistribution of 
provinces and the sclf-dcfermiiiBtion of provinces. Every Hindu is a Federalist. 
The cardinal prineij le of federation is that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indisBohible states. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the Hindus and 
the Muslima in Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of doubt that in order to feed our starving 
people food-stuff must come from Hindusthan. Pakistan would have completely 
converted Bengal iuto a Kabarastban 1 

Oppose Pakistan 

Remember that we are opposed to Pakistan because our ideals, principles and 
objects are diametrically opposed to those of the Muslim League. The Muslim 
League wants vivisection of our country and keep it practically under British sub¬ 
jection and want to assert that the Muslims are a nation whose polilieal destiny 
must be different from that of the Hindus. Borne misguided HiDdu leaders ha? 
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fallen into traps of the Pakistanists and encourape the idea of separation on finan¬ 
cial grounds. They think that we shall pet rid of the financial draps and suhven- 
tions if we accept Pakistan. As a matter of fact Pakistan will he economically 
bankrupt and will be devoid of those economic reHOurcea without which civilised 
states cannot function. But in my opinion in spite of all financial or other 
conBideratious we must refuse to exchange our undividid and indivisible India for 
any independent fragmented units. Kemenfiber, sentiment niul ties of culture and 
historical alfiniiy are the strongest forces in human life. 

In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudic'es, machine guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the the di mocratic It aching of the 
Vedanta the leading principle of social ethics of humanity at large, d'ho Hindu 
must shake off their inertia, their listleasness, their decaying and drafting 
attitude, infuse into our social system a new vitality, a new eoni^cicusiiess 
and stamp out all flagging among the youtlu” 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emergent meeting of the Ex('<‘uiivc (jornmittre of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Nowgong on the 4th. September 194)1, the following lengthy 
resolution was adopted. The resolution r«ins as follows :— 

(A) This meeting of tiie Assam Provincial Hindu Shahha views with alarm 
and indignation the decision of the Government of Assam as embodied in their 
resolution on Land Settlement published in the Assam Gaz-etc of 2r)tn August, 101)4, 
and considers the said decision as whfilly iinwrarranted and calculated to affect the 
interests of the Hindus most injuriously and as such condemns the same for the 
following among other reasons :— 

(i) That the Land tSett(^■ment Policy as adumbrated iti tfm said resolution 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the n^HUS'dtation under new and hollow 
pretexts of the ill-conceived Land Development Sclnone of dune 10lO which was 
hatched in the teeth of vehement Hindu opposition by the last t^aadnllah Ministry 
with the mischievous moiives of lettifjg down the Hindus of the Province to a 
state of political non-entity and perpetual Bcifdom by reducing their nnmciical 
strength. 

(ii) That fortunately for the Hindus His Kxccllenry tluj Governor of Assam 
took up the administration of the Province into his own bands after the liqui¬ 
dation of the last Saadullah Cabinet, and the chorus protests raised by the 
Hindus persuaded His Excellenev to give a decent burial to the hated Land 
Development Hcheme. The abandonment of the t-^ind l^clieme was an 
act of superwisdom on tho part of His 10x-*ellciicy in as much 
as it averted the accelleration of communal ill feeling. dim revival of 
the very same Scheme at the present moment when the emnny is already battering 
at our doors, and when perfec.t nni'.y among the communities is indispensably 
necessary for successful prosecution of W.ar etrorts and for warding off aggressions, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays the reactionary policy stubbornly pur¬ 
sued by the Moslem Majority Ministry regardless of the well-being of the province. 
The faked purposes set out in the preamole to the resolution have been ingenuously 
contrived to hoodwink the people and camouflage the most ignominious design for 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the province. 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duty of protecting 
and safe-guarding the interests of the different non Moslem communities of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lands to the Moslem immigrants far in 
excess of the area warranted by the percentage basis have deliberately perpetuated 
a wrong of the higest magnitude to the indigenous people, and to the Hindus in 
general. As a matter of fact 93 pc. of the lands hitherto thrown open for settlement 
have been allotted to immigrant Moslems The resolution published in the Assam 
Gazette of 25th August. 1943 does not contain any safeguard for the Hindus nor 
any provision for bringing about parity in the allocation of lands to different com¬ 
munities according to percentage on the population basis. The contemplated alio- 
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cation of lands in suplus portion of Grazing Reserves to different coroniunities "in 
proportion to their needs’* is but a design underlying the entire Scheme and is but 
an instance of the application of the opportunity policy pursued by the Moslem 
Leaguers whenever and wherever the percentage basis does not suit or ill-fits 
their own purposes. 

(iv) That the attitude of the Government towards the professional graziers 
has always been characterised by callous indifference and gross apathy and the 
gradual openirjg of larids referred for profossional graziers has not only grievously 
hurt the interests of such graziers but has also culminated in an appalling dearth 
of milk, which in its turn has had the natural effect of woiking as a insidious 
poison corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Further curtailment of 
lands reserved for profcHsional graziers will immeasurably intensify the difficulties 
of milk-supply and will therefore be a positive menace lo the healih and growth 
of people. The present move of the Ministry as envisaged in the resolution in question 
is therefore anti-national in the extreme and betrays an unscrupulous disregard for 
the real welfare of the people. The insertion of the danse—“when these are found 
to be surplus to requirements’* in para 2 (a) of the Government resolution is 
nothing hut an eyewash and a clever ruse for warding off adverse criticisms. 'I'he 
professional graziers who are practically all Nepalese have not re ‘cived as much 
attention as they so richly deserve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from that of the trem»ndoLis sacrifices of the N.polese 
people for the cause of the King Emperor and the Oountry. The present move will 
surely place insurmountable hurdles on the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) That the deforestation of vast areas of lands has already caused a decrease 
in the rainfall and so the pr.)du-ttOn of crops has not shown any appreciable 
corresDondirig improvement and increase, notwitlistanding large areas r)f land beii»g 
settled with M )sle n immigrants during recent years. Furtimr deforestation as 
contemplated in the Government rcsoiution will still more lower the raiuful and 
aff-‘Ct the climatic conditions of the Province and also increase the possibility of 
frequent heavy floods with disastrous effects on crops. Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will be spent l>y the other in giving gratuitous relief and in combating the 
concomrai'aut evils of either floods or draughts, Tlie goldcu vista of increasing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country side with abundance of crops may 
in consequence prove itself to be an ethereal project never destined to materialise 
as a tangible reality. 

(vi) That Government resolution has now the natural effect of emboldening 
the land-hungry Moslem immigrants to carry on aciiording to plan, a tr»m-*ndoii8 
onslaught on all types of Government Reserves without waiting for the authorised 
allotment of lands on just and enquitable considerations. An orgy of lawlessness 
has already beeit let loose with the blessings of the single-group Moslem Majoiity 
Ministry behind it, and reports of mass-encroachments on a well-organised scale 
on almost all places of vantage by the Moslem immigrants are daily pouring in. 
The District authorities have become helpless and passive onl'^nkers only on acc^ount 
of the Ministry having given a long rope to Moslem immigrants for trampling 
down the existing laws of land settlement with unrestricted license. 

(B) This meeting of the A*»Hara Provincial Hindu Sabha in view of the facts 
and reasons stated above strongly urges on the Government to drop the entire 
Scheme of Land Settlement as embodied in their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic measures against the eiicroachers on 
Government land in different parts of the Assam Valley. 



The All India Muslim League 

Council Meeting—New Delhi—'4th. November 1943 

Mr, Jinn ah Rk-Klectkd Prebident 

The All-India Mneliin League Council whh'h waa held at New Delhi on the 
14th. November 1943 re-clccDd Mr. M. A. Jinnah as the President of the League 
for the corning year. The Secretary’s announcemr^nt that no other name had 
been suggested l)y arry Provincial League was grreted with loud applause. 

The Council pasHcd a resolution strongly condemning “tire dastardly and 
insane assault” made on the person of Mr. Jinnah in Bombay and thanking 
Almighty Cod for saving the life of “ihe beloved leader of the Mussalnians.” 

The Council further congratulated Mr. Jinnah on Ids providential escape and 
prayed that he might be spared long to guide the hundred million Muslims of 
India under his great leadership to their cheri^lud goal of Pakistan. 

Ihe resolution was moved by Nawahzaila Rashid. Ali, President, Lahore 
Muslim League, and su])ported by Moulana Jamal Mian and Khawaja Bir Nazi- 
miiddin, the Bengal Premier. 

Mr. Jintiah’s Address 

“This manouivring on the part of tlie Covernment to create the impression that 
there should be a united Central Government of India shows that the die-hard 
Tories who rule Great Britain do n<^t wish to release their hold cm this country,” 
said Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the IjCagne Council to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah said he not only want'd the Muslims but every man in this 
Buh-continent to realise this. Wlien the British talk of Central Government, the 
sole object was that neitlier Plindus nor Muslims were to be freeil. It meant the 
continuation of British, dominaiion and British lule. 

Pakistan, he said, postulated freedom for Hindus as well as Muslims. There 
could be no Pakistan without the Hindus getting freedom in their ILndustan, 

Eeferring to tlie proposal of Akhand Jlindnstan or National Government he 
said the crux was the establishment of Hindu Kaj and Hindu dominated Govern¬ 
ment in this country. The results of this were so obvious to Muslim India, that 
they were to be transferred to a Hindu Uaj and instead of the British garrison 
they would be kept under order by the Hindu garrison. Was it possible for the 
Hindu leaders, he asked, to accon ])lish or achieve this when the Muslims were 
fully alive, ahrt and vigilant ? Could they expect Muslim India to sign their own 
death warrant ? 

Around these three rival schemes centred all the propaganda that filled the 
press and issued from the platform, since the Council last met, and barring thia 
BIr. Jinnah saw nothing that had hapi)ened on the political horizon of India, 
that he should comment on. He was mentioning thcBc issues merely in order to 
refresh the CounciPs memory. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed concern over the developments in Lebanon and said 
that a resolution on the subject would be placed before the Council to-morrow, 

Turning to the food situation, on which a resolution is to he moved to-morrow, 
Mr Jinnah said that the Working Committee had given serious consideration to 
the matter and would not only make carefully considered proposals but also facts 
about the situation. He defended the Blinisliy in Bengal and declared they were 
doing their very best. When they got in, the conflagration had already started and 
Bengal was over-whelmed with a crisis. Some one was responsible for that confla¬ 
gration. 'I'he Nazimuddin Ministry went there as a fire-brigade and were doing 
their utmost to put out the fire. He deprecated the activities of those who ‘‘even 
in the presence of death were wickedly using tlie occasion for political propaganda 
and for the attainment of ulterior objects” He said the famine in Bengal was 
man-made and was the greatest blot on the British Administration in India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the affairs in Kashmir and said the situation there was 
really very serious If the accounts reaching him were to be believed, he would 
say the situation was appalling. He appealed to His Highness the Maharaja to 
look into the matter and discharge bis great responsibilities as a Euler of the 
State, and the duty that he owed to his people, nearly 80 per cent of whom were 
Mussalmans. He should not allow this state of things to continue. 

What is our proposal, asked Mr, Jinnah^ offering a new definition of Pakistan 
as freedom for Hindus and Muslims alike. Without Pakistan forming the basis of 

36 
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constitutional negotiations, he feared that no fruitful results would materialise, but 
he betrayed real ai«xiety that such a diBcussiou should not be. delayed any longer 
since loss of the present opportunity for mutual understanding would land both 
Hindus and Muslims in disaster. Failure to reach a settlement by negotiations, 
according to his reading of the situation, would be playing into the bands of our 
enemies. Who they are he left his audience in no doubt—British Raj means, he 
said, slavery for both Hindus and Muslims. He claimed to see through the sudden 
discovery by British publicists, new arguments iu»dcrlying the necessity to maintain 
the unity of India, the famine in Bengal providing the latest text for such propa¬ 
ganda. Could the Central Government be really stronger than it is to-day, he 
wondered, if the Bengal Government shed any of its limited authority under 
Provincial Autonomy. Nevertheless the purpose of all this manoeuvring on the 
part of Britain was to perpetuate the system of Government under which English¬ 
men would remain at the top. 

Only when Mr. Jinnah referred to the food situation in Bengal in the con¬ 
cluding portion of his address—that too after a gentle hint from Nawabzada 
Liaquat Alt Khan —did he seem to realise (hat the problem vvas capable of solution 
only by the united efforts of all parties and by the mobilisation of the resources of 
all-India. Mr. Jinnah contented himself with the observation that the famine in 
Bengal constituted the greatest blot ou British administration. 

Ban on Membership of Organisation 

Mr. Jinnah thanked the Council for the expression of their sympathy 
and joy over his escape. He did not want to say anything more on the subject. 
He appealed earnestly to every Muslim to come under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because therein lay their salvation. 'I'he constituiion of the 
Muslim League was the most democratic that could be framed. 'J'here was no 
Muslim to whom the doors of the League were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, surely, the remedy lay in their own bauds. 'I'he 
leaders were the creatures of the will of the people and existed on their approval. 
They could remove him in 24 hours if they so wished, by exercising their right 
under the constitution of the party, but if they tried to settle things by knife and 
force, that would mean nothing but bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was responding to the call of the nation by cheerfully 
accepting his re-election, because it gave opportunities to serve the people. 

Besides the four Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab, N. W. F. P. and Sind 
there were present at the League Council meeting, Mr. M. H. Oazdai\ Mian Abdul 
Haye, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury and Khan Bahadur Khuhro, 

Punjab Assembly League Party’s Position 

Mr. Karamat Ali withdrew his resolution demanding a clear and definite 
statement from the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly regarding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Central Muslim League Parliamentary Boards, 
and whether it maintained that the present Punjab Ministry had been formed by 
the leader of the Punjab League Party, as the pailiameiilary agent of the Muslim 
League. He was doing so, he said, in view of the decision of tl»e League Working 
Committee to apf)oiot a sub-committee to examine the constitution that had been 
framed for tbe Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

OBJEcnoN Taken to Portions of Swami Dayanand’s Book 

The Council unanimously passed a resoluiion moved by Moulana Khwaja 
Abdul Ohani and seconded by Moulana Zajar Ali Khan, m. l. a. ( Central), 
emphatically demanding from the Government of India that those chapters of 
Bwami Dayanand^s book Satyarath Prakash which “contain objectionable and insul¬ 
ting remarks against founders of religions, particularly against the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, be proscribed immediately.” 

League Members and Khaksar Organisation 

A resolution which imposes a ban on the Muslim Leaguers from having any 
connection with the Khaksar organisation was moved by Chowdhury Khaliq^uz^ 
zamaut who said, that the Khaksars had jumped into politics in a most dangerous 
manner and to their policy of dictation none could submit. Had Mr. Jinnah sub¬ 
mitted to the persuations of the Kbaksars to see Mr. Gandhi^ where would the 
Muslim League be ? 

Mr. Chundrigar, President of the Bombay Provincial League, supporting, asked; 
“If the Khaksere consider that they are strong enough, why do they want to have 
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their wiehee carried out by the Muelim League and not do it on their own V* He 
invited the Khakears to leave their organiBation and join the Mualim League and 
try to change the policy of the League accoiding to their desire from inside and 
not by outside coercion. 

Mr. Oazclar said that till lately they considered the Khakears aa a useful body, 
and prevailed upon the Punjab Government not to treat them harshly. The 
Khaksars to-day were following a policy hostile to the League and in the recent 
Sikarpur by-election, there was considerable interference by them. 

Mr. Hamid Nizami, who rose to oppose the resolution, was constantly interrup¬ 
ted and heckled. He considered the resolution redundant In view of the already 
existing provisions that Leaguers could not join any other organisation. He thought 
that the resolution, which they were passing, would result in division among the 
Muslims.Mr. Nawaz Khan also opposed the resolution. 

Mr. M, Ashraf conceded that the writings and actions of certain individuals in 
the Kbaksar organisation could be condemend, but emphasised that they should not 
condemn the whole oiganisution. He was a sympatldser with the Khaksars, but if 
the Council passed the resolutioii, he declared, he would sever his connection with 
the Khaksar organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah observed that there seemed to be some confusion in the mind of 
the opposition. The Khaksars in the past had contintd their activities to religious 
and social matters. ‘Tt was for that very reason that 1 did my utmost to save that 
organisation from British repression. ISince 1939, 1 have done everything with my 
whole heart and soul to see that it was not crushed*’. 'Jhe moment they came into 
politics they were a separate body. “Are you or are yon not satisfied that the 
Khaksars by their recent writings and actions have adoi)ted a political policy and 
that this policy is hostile to the Muslim League ? You cannot owe allegiance to two 
organisations at one time'*. Mr. Jinnah, however, made slight alteration in the text 
of the resolution, which as amended read : “The Council after careful and earnest 
consideration has come to the conclusion that the Kbaksar organisation which 
was originally a purely social and religious organisation, is, as now shown by its 
writings and actions, pursuing a general policy which is hostile and antagonistic to 
the policy of the 4ll-india Muslim League. In these circumstances, the Council 
resolves that no member of the Muslim League should hereafter join or continue to 
remain as member of the Khaksar organisation”. 

The resolution was passed with two dissentient votes, 

‘System of Mandates should End” 

The Council adopted three more resolutions. One resolution related to Palestine. 
This was adopted by the Working Committee of the League last night. 

The other two resolutions related to Muslim countries in North Africa and 
Middle East. One of them urged upon His Majesty’s Government in particular and 
other Allied powers that the teriitories reeenlly released from the control of Italy 
namely Cirenaica, Libya and Tripol should not only be not handed back to the 
Indian Government but they be constituted as independent sovereign fcitates, that 
the “vieious system of mandates should be abolisbcd once for all and the countries 
of which the mandates were held by Great Britain and France namely, Palestine, 
t^yria and Lebanon be restored to the people of those countries to set up their own 
sovereign Governments of tliose teiritoiies. Having regard to the oft-repeated 
declarations by the United Nations that they seek to liberate the subject nationa¬ 
lities, this Council demands that the United Powers should urge France to liberate 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.” 

This resolution was moved by Syed Zakir Ali and seconded by Mr. Hossain 
Imamt both of whom pointed out that the Allied Powers had shown their keen 
desiie to liberate the people now under the enemy yoke but were lukewarm to 
apply those principles of freedom and justice to people under their own domination. 

The resolution was passed. 

Lebanon Developments 

The second resolution referred to Lebanon and viewed with '*pi^ofound alarm 
the grave situation that has arisen in Lebanon as a result of the action of the 
French authorities in forcibly suppressing the demand of full autonomy by the 
Lebanese and vied with satisfaction the clear declaration made by the British Go¬ 
vernment with regard to the recent developments that have taken place in Lebanon, 
reaffirming the solemn pledge guaranteeing the independence of that country. The 
Ck)uncii further urges the British Government to take immediate steps to restore 
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normal condilions and to secure full independence for the country and thus preven^ 
the situation from j^etting worse. 

Maulana Zafar Alt Khan, moving the resolution stated that the statesmen of 
the Allied Nations should realise that the people of the East were as eager to 
secure their independence and freedom as those of the Western countries. 

Maulana Jamal Mian stated that it was because of the hostility towards the. 
French that the Lebanese had welcomed British forces during the present war in 
their country. The resolution was adopted. 

Palestine Question 

Chaudhury Khaliq-nz zaman moving the Palestine resolution traced the 
history of Arab-Jewish relaiions in that country. He referred to the ])roteHt of the 
Arab League against certain statemi jitg of Mr. Wendell Wilkie and Mr. Louis 
Fischer of U. 8. A. and said that they did not know what those statements were hiit 
they knew that U. H,. A. ranked in the forefront in all anti-Arab movements. He 
claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. 'Ihs Muslims of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the British White Paper should 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that the I'alestinc issue would assume great 
importance immediately after the war and they should remain alert with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. Latif-ul-Rahynan seconded the resolution, which was adopted and the 
Council adjourned. 

Resolution—Second Day-New Delhi—15th November 1943 

P'ooD Situation in India 

The Council concluded its session this morning after passing a. resolution on 
the food situation in India. 

Mr. Jinnah discl(»8cd that he had invited the Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Assam, Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. Province to meet him and his Working 
Committee at Delhi. Four of the Premiers had respoiKhd to his invitation while the 
Premier of Assam had deputed Mr. Abdul Matin OhavMihry to represent him. 
They were at present engaged in formulating a common and unified policy for the 
five Muslim Provinces and it was their intention to have that policy accepted by 
other Provinces and by the Government of India. He.was meeting the Premiers 
again this afternoon. 

The resolution on food situation adopted this morning was as follows : “The 
Council of the All-1 ndia Munlim League having taken into coiiHidcraiion the present 
food situation in tlio country, paiticidarly in Bengal, vievvs with grave concern and 
alarm the tragic con8*quences resulting from it in Bengal and some other parts of 
the country : em))hati' ally urges the Government of India and the Briiish Govern¬ 
ment to adopt immediately more vigorous and Gfeclive mensuics to co})e with the 
food problem in the couiUrv U'd to remove distress |)icvuiling in Bjugal and other 
parts of the country and further urgrs the Government to take rilcctive precau¬ 
tionary measures against recurrence of similar conditions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the country I he Council calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted support and co-operation to the present Ministry in Bengal 
which is doing its very best for alleviating distress prevailing in that Province in 
the future. 'Ihe Council appeals to Mussalmuns all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either in cash or in kind. 

Sir K. N>'ziniuddin, speaking on the resolution, traced the history of the 
Bengal food ciisiB. He said that his Ministry took oflh'p on April 24. The situa¬ 
tion then was that rice was selling in Gblcuita at Rs 22 and Ps. 25 per maund 
while famine prices were ruling in other areas. About that time the Government of 
India announced their basic plan under which Bengal was to get 7,93.000 tons 
of foodgrains. Soon after it became evident that the basic t>lan had failed and the 
Government of India were not in a position to implement their promise. They 
actually received 7.3,494 tons of foodgrains. After a series of conterences and 
protracted discussions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for consideration : (a) a modified form of free trade within the Eastern 
Zone based on wagon movements from each province or (b) full free trade within 
the Eastern Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 
ineBBure of relief until conditions under the free trade settled down to 45,000 tons 
of foodgrains within a month. The Government of Bengal chose the second alter- 
native. Early in July, the Government of India called another Food Conference 
when free trade was buried once for all and substituted by a revised basic plan 
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based on eurpluBCB admitted by provinces. He added that the Government of India 
could nt^t supply 4r),0U0 toiiB of foodgrains in one month as promised under the 
free trade scheme. As a result of the July Conference, the Government of India 
informed the Bengal Govemmdit that they would receive 4,41,000 tons of food- 
grains. 'I’he Bengal Government lodged a formal protest which did not [produce 
any result, bir Nazimuddin claimed that from the time his Ministry took office, 
they had been continuously impressirig on the Government of India not only the 
serious shortage of foodgrains in Bengal but the alternative need of supplies from 
Outside. 

Answering critics who had been demanding as to what happened to the large 
quantities of foodgrains sent from outside to Bengal, the Chief Minister said that 
from March 1, to August bl, the total quantity of foodgrains receivtd in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchases hy Government agents from outside 
Bengal and purchased within the |)rovince on Government account amounted to 
05,.‘10 lakhs of maurjds. Out of tins total it was found possible, alter meeting 
the minimum requiicments of industrial labour employed in war work, the esseniial 
services public iitilit} cnnceius and the amounts needed for distribution through 
cheap grain sfiojis in Calcutta and the industrial areas to despatch quantities aggre¬ 
gating to 16,51 lakhs of maunds to mofussil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greatest distress. 

Replying to charges that the Provincial Government had failed to deal with 
the situation, the Cliief Minister said that the charge was without any justification 
and baseless. As for the assertion that the famine in Bengal proved that H was 
not possilile to have two or more independent Government in India, bir Nazi- 
muddin said : ^ Vhe statement of facts narrated by me ]>rove8 conchisively that a 

Central Government with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a situation the 
like of which we have had to face in Bengal. Tl»e Central Government has 
failed and will always fail to induce autonomous provin es to part with surplus 
food stuff at the expense of their own peoiile. The Ministry and their supporters, 
both in Orissa and Assam, gave an ultiinafurn to the Government of India and 
even the provinces ruled under bcction 03, in spite of being directly under the 

Central Government, practically refused to co-()j>erate with the policy of the 

Central Government, 'ilie ciuestion may well be asked what would Bengal have 
done without food grains from outside and how could Bengal get them if she 

were an independent zone. Assuming the conditions to be identical, viz., famine 

and war, an independent Bengal would not have lookeii for outside assistance or 
be dictated by the Central Government. She would have relied on herself and 
forniulaUd either a short-term or a long term policy to meet the situation 
instead of relying on promises which could not be fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent Bengal v>ouId have had more efft'ctive control over transport 
particularly, railways and inland river service. Even allowing for the quota 
fixed for the militaiy, if the railway and river service had been under the 
control of the Bengal Ciuveinmeiit, they would have been iible to distribute food¬ 
stuffs better than tliey have found it possible to do under the present conditions. In 
this connection, 1 may mention that in June and July, allegations were made 
that foodftuffs sent to Bengal by railway wagons could not be unloaded in time 
owing to lack of prOjier arrangements hy tlie Bengal Government. During the 
visit of the hon. iSrr ./. P. Srivatttava it was made clear to him, on the authority 
of the Regional Food Commissioner, that there was no basis for this complaint. 
An independent Bengal would have had vastly better financial resouiceM.” 

‘‘The financial sclicmo for the provinces under the Government of India Act 
and the Oito Niemtyer Award,” Sir K, Nazimuddin continued, “never contem¬ 
plated the possibility of the )>rovince having to incur expenditure on the scale 
necessary to met a situation like the one obtaining in Bengal. The Provincial 
Government had to apply for financial assistance for giving relief to the starving 
and dying people of Bengal. Before assistance was given, conditions were laid 
down by the Government of India and after we agreed to comply with those 
conditions, a limited sum was given to us as interest-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province and not hesitated to spend money freely for the 
relief of the distressed, incurring liabilities practically beyond the resources of the 
province. But, so far, the Central Government have not come forward with any 
offer of subvention and all that we have been told is : Raise the money yourself 
and in case you fail, we will find you the money. Independent Bengal would have 
had its own financial resources to meet a situation like this. 1 think, one of the 
reasons why the Muslims are demanding independent Governments for areas where 
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they are in a majority, is that because of its entire reliance on the 
Centre for finance. However, autonomous a province may be, its activities 
can be restricted and almost crushed by hnancial manipulations* It will 
thus be seen that the famine in Bengal has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
scheme tor India can ever hope to meet more successfully a situation like tnis. 
It is true that foodgrains are now pouring into Bengal, but it is due to the call 
of humanitarian sentiments which iiv) people or province can resist in view of the 
appalling conditions in Bengal. As long as humanitarian sentiments count in the 
world, such aid will be sent from one province to another, and one independent 
zone to another indc|)endent zone. Even countries far apart on the map of the 
world and having little co[ninon bond between '.one another, help one another, in 
distress, rue help which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
against her political separation from certain other parts of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves 0 |)en to the charge that were Bengal a State in Pakistan, their 
humanitarian seutirnents would have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muslim State. I myself have a higher 
opinion of our future neighbours in Hindustan. I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking the people outside Bengal for the most generous contributions 
that we have received in kind and cash from all sections of the people—rich and 
poor alike.” 

“1 would also like to take this opportunity,” the Chief Minister said, "of 
thanking the Viceroy and the military authorities for the steps they have taken 
for giving immediate relief, d'hanks to general Wakely’s organisation, we are 
moving over 2,000 tons from Calcutta into the districts and we may do even 
better. 1 also like to acknowledge in public the valuable assistance and the sympa- 
thic co-operation we have received from the Regional Food Commissioner, the 
hou'ble Mr. Juntice BranniL He realised the critical situation in which we were 
placed and did his utmost to help us to obtain foodgrains from outside.” 

Discussion on thk Kesolution 

Mr. Abdul Salarn moved the resolution on the food situation. He severely 
criticised the Central Government for its inaction, which, he claimed, was responsible 
for the present state of affairs in Bengal and elsewhere. He said that the Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Hanif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the necessity 
of price control and rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
had been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 
Opposition parties in Bengal were doing everything in their power to discredit 
the present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving millions. He asserted that the 
real culiiiits were the navvabs, big landlords, zamindars and big traders. These 
had hidden the foodgrains and were making money out of the misery of poor 
starving people, d’he profit-motive had united landholders. Unionists, Leaguers, 
Hindus, Muslims and ISikhs. Mr. Nizami said that the Muslims of India looked 
to Mr. Jinuah for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt such 
policy as would secure food for everyone. 

8ir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (Sind Premier) supported the plea for 
price control and rationing, dhe fact, he said, was that the demand exceeded the 
supply ot foodgrains in India at present and the only remedy open to them was to 
introduce rationing and have price control. They, in Sind, notwithstanding the 
instructions of the Central Government, had maintained price control, with the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under Jprice control, provided the 
controlled prices were not varied every now and then, the cultivator was bound to 
unhoard his stocks. 

Raja Ohazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
control and rationing. He said that the Punjab Muslim League, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, had opposed both price control and rationing. 

Mr. Nizami : It was not the Punjab Muslim League but its Working 
Committee and the decision was not unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 do not know of that decision. You should have communicated 
it to me. 

Raja Ohazanfar Ali Khan, proceeding, blamed the Central Government for the 
present situation in the country. He quoted figures to show that large quantities 
oi foodgrains had remained on station platforms waiting for transport. He claimed 
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that the Government of India was wholly incompetent and inefficient and there 
could be no improvement in the situation as lonj< as the “highly incompetent 
persons who manned the Government of India remained in office.” These persons, 
he said, did not enjoy anyone's confidence or respect. Hie remedy lay in the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a National Government which task the British Government 
should entrust to Mr. Jinnah. 

Nawab Ismail Khan moved an amendment to tlie main resolution, which was 
rejected by the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that after-care of the 
famished persons would require large amounts of money. 

Mr. Hassan Ispahani explained the relief activites of the Bcmgal Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that early in the year, the Chamber started a 
relief fund which was subsequently augmented by contributions received as a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah. On November 11, the total amount received in 
the fund amounted to Rs. SJ lakhs in cash and Rs. 82,000 in kind. Ihis had 
enabled them to feed 4o,0(X) persons every day in the province and they hoped to 
increase this figure to 60,000 persons every day. They had 15 milk canteens for 
children at wliich 325 were fed every day. In addition to this, large quantities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deserving persons. They 
intended to close the fund on December 31. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—13lh. November 1943 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at New Delhi 
on the 13th. November 1943 at the residence of Aawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 
Mr. M, A. Jinnah presided. The Committee by a resolution, offered its whole¬ 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its President, Mr. Jinnali, on his 
providential escape and thanked God for sparing his life to guide and lead the 
Mussalmans of India. 

The Working Committee, having considered the recent correspondence that 
passed between the late Viceroy, Marquis of Linlithgow , and the President of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the situation in Kashmir and having heard a 
deputation of the leaders of the Kashmir Muslim Conferejice, lieaded by Chawdhury 
Ohulam Abbas, resolved to authorize its Presideut to take such action as he con¬ 
siders necessary in this connection. 

Muslim Premiers take tart in Discussion 

The Premiers of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. Province and the 
Presidents of the Provincial Leagues of Bengal, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
N. W. F. Province, Delhi, Baluchistan and Central Provinces participated in the 
discussions of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League in its 
afternoon session to-day. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. The meeting inter alia 
considered the food situation in the country, and adopted a resolution on Palestine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afternoon. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Sir Nazimuddin, Nawab 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Khaliquzzaman to examine the constitution that 
has been framed for the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 

Palestine Question 

The following is the text of Ihe Palestine Resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee : 

“The Working Committee has learnt with alarm and niisgivirjgs that Jewish 
agencies have again started anti-Arab propaganda and are pulling strings in Ame¬ 
rica and England for further immigration of Jews into Palestine to the detriment 
of Iho just and legitimate interests of that country. "Ihe Working Committee 
consider it necessary to remind the British Government that the reopening of the 
immigration question will be directly in conflict with even the policy ont-lined in 
the White Paper and contrary to the solemn pledges given by the ex-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in hie letter, dated jnne 22, 1940, to Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
All-India Muslim League, in the following terras : ‘Finally, I would invite your 
attention to the measures so far taken to implement the policy laid down in the 
White Paper of May 1939, namely, registration of Jewish immigration since April 
1939 in accordance with the provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
legislation last ^February with which you will be familiar from the references in the 
public Press and which was embodied in the Command Paper 6,180 controlling the 
transfer of land in the interests of Arab agriculturists. You may rest assured that 
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every coneideratiou has been and will continue to be given by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to legitimate Arab claims. 

“The Working Committee emphatically warns the British Government that 
any further injustice done to Palestine Arabs under Jewish or Foreign influence or 
by a departure from the solemn pledges to the Arabs from time to time which 
might result in the frustration of their nalionul aspiration for independence will bo 
greatly resented by the Muslims of India.” 

The Working Committee concluded its session on the 15th. November 
1943 after disposing of several questions relating to internal administration of the 
League. It also fixed the dates of the next annual session of the League, to be 
held at Karachi. 

The Open Session of the League 

Slst, Session—Karachi—24th. December 1943 

Haroouabad (Karachi) was a place of activity to-ilay when Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
arrived there to preside ov‘r the Hist. Session of the All India Muslim ljC»iguc. 

I’he main event of the day was a unique and spectacular procession nearly 
two miles long, in which Mr. Jinnah was taken to tt\o panclal to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-HO p. m. to the accompaniment of the firing of HI rockets. Smart for¬ 
mations of Muslim National (Hiiards, dressed in grey uniforms, toiailing 2,000 
volunteers, Akharas of Muslim physical culturists, Muslim students and Boy ^Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned horses, all ridden by Hazis in 
Arab costumes preceded Mr. Jinnah’s carriage whi^h was decorated to resemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels—this figure symbolising the Hist stssion of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd, Mr. Jinnah thanked them for the 
“royal reception” the people of Karachi had accorded him. Jlo felt the honour all 
the more because Karachi was his birthplace. It was a fitting tnbule the city could 
pay to the representative of the Muslim nation, 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said: “If we continue to 
consolidate ourselves, we are bound to achieve our goal. In our (flbrts to achieve 
our goal, Sind has a major part to iday. Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistafx. 
Pakistan will include Sind, tne Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan.” Mr. Jinnah declared : ‘‘Our flag symbolises our national aspirations 
and we must keep it aloft.” 

The unfurling ceremony was preceded by recitations from the ‘(iuoraiP. 

At some points on the route of the procession, people from the balconies of 
houses showered silver coins on Mr. Jinnah; a Muslim Association presented a 
purse en route. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term 8indhn as a new synonym for Pakistan—which he define d as the land 
of the Indus and its tributaries, comprising only Kashmir, N. W. F. Province, the 
Punjab, Baluchistan and 8ind—Mr. Q. Af. Syed, Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in his addrens, said : ‘Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object cannot he achieved by the methods of those who 
have closed their eyes to history and hard facts.” 

Drawing a distinction between Bindhu and Hind, Mr. Syed said that 8indha 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. ‘ In no part of the world,” he added, “had the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such ymflusion as in this land. Here have blended the 
teachings of the Vedanta, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Quru Nanak 
and the great 8nfiB. 'J'hey have endeavoured towards religious unity. Untoucha- 
hility is nowhere less evident than here. In comparison with the influence of 
Egypt, Iran, Greece, Arabia on this land, the influence of Southern India is 
almost negligible. 'I’hus the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. They 
have a special message in the drive towards universal brotherhood and for the 
fulfilment of that mission they are better fitted than moat. But some inhabitants 
of Hind, with a view to bringing about temporary combinations, have been mis¬ 
leading the people of Sindhu”. At the same time he accused the non-Muslim 
inhabitants of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense as was evidenced by their 
oppoHition to the “buy from Muslims” movement. “The nori-Muslinw of Sindhu 
are joining hands with the non-Muslims of Hind, and want to make the inhabitants 
of Sindhu slaves simply because the majority of Sindhu’s inhabitants are Muslims. 
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Under the circurastancefl, it is the duty of every Muslim of Hind to help us to 
make our native land free and independent.*’ 

Mr. Si/ed thanked tlie Muslims of Hind for their efforts so far in furtherance 
of the Pakistan movement and said : “Now the Hindhu nation has reached the 
Btaj^e when steps for action are necessary’’. A{>pealing to well-to-do Muslims of 
Hind to send capitfd and sincere workers to make Hindhu independent and econo¬ 
mically self-supporting, Mr. Syed said : “In the past you have sent such people 
as Sayed Brelvi and Ismail Shaheed for the above purposes Have you no Ahmed- 
and Ismail among you now ? Our furtnre is interwoven with your future. What¬ 
ever high stations in Hind you may occupy, they will not be permanent 

without the stability of Sindhu. Your integrity in India will mainly depend upon 
the stability of our national state.” 

Mr Syed concluded by saying that great significance was attached to the present 
session as it marked the beginning of a new phano in the political history of Millat. 

Mr. JInnah’s Presidential Address 

Bfiraking in a clear voice in pin-drop silence Mr. Jinnah declared : “As I 

have lefieatcdly said any call that comes from you, any opportunity for service, I 

shall serve with my heart and soul, I shall nor, taller nor hesitate hiit obey. Since 
we undertook th(5 revival and the revitalising of the Mn.slim League it is now seven 
years. ’J'hese have been strenuous years. During these seven years, we have made 
remarkable i)rogreHs and it is admitted by our friends, and even by our opponents 
to-day. We have shown it not merely to India hut to the world and we have 
fully established that we are a nation. 

Uaieiug his voice. Mr. Jinnah said: “We shall ncv» r rest content until we 
seize the territories tliat belong to us and rule over them.'’ 

Mr. Jinnah continuing sdd : “Let me tell you that the struggle is a hard and 
long one and it requires special patience, it requires every one of you—and now 
I specially address the youth—patience, hard work and steady progress in building 
the great nation to which wc belong. Every step has to be considered from 
various points of view before we take one step and the next one. You will admit 
that so far we have lU'^t every manoeuvre, every machination, every moment, 
every L;Mt'me and every design to break ns, with success every lime. 

“We have survived the oiiposition which first came from the (lovernment and 
bureaucracy, when we undertook reorganisation t)f the Muslim League. For reasons 
of their own, that opposition was blackened, ’i’nen came a terrific onslaught from 
the (longrcHs—mass contact and challengTs and when the Congress Ministries were 
formed the IMunlim League was told and ordered to liquidate itself, Fleclioiis and 
bye-( lections—CoiigrosH, Janudts, Ubmas, Ahrars, Azad Conference, Momins-every 
effort made to destjoy the Muslim Ticaguc, to cause disruption among the Muslima, 
ri'boundcd upon them as a boomerang. 'Ihe Muslim League now is a true force. 
Even to-day we are not left in peace.” 

Referring to the strengtii developed by the League duiing the last seven years 
Mr. jinnah said :— 

“I most respectfully advise our opponents, the Congiess or Hindu leadership 
or the Ibitish Government: You cannot breek us. Don’t meddle with our affairs. 
If you Want to come to terms with us we are, alvvivys ready and willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hiiuius on ljoiioural)le terms arid not 
any other terms. J'oday there is not the slightest doubt tliat the I\lu8lim League 
is the only authoritative and representative organisation of Muslim India. We have 
got our flag, our platform and whai is more, our definite goal of Pakistan. We 
nave created a comiilete unity of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
further an organisational machinery—directive, efficient and effective for action. 

Mr. Jinnah then dwelt on the scoi-e for a constructive programme and said :— 
“Muslim India has to-day acquired full consciounneHs and is taking keenest interest 
in all that happens around her. Varions suggestions such as the setting up of a 
machinery to chalk out a programme of national imlustiies for Muslim India, 
national education and the starting of heavy industries in Pakistan have been made. 

The task before the League is daily growing and the stage has come when it 
is absolutely essential that a Committee of Action consisting of not less than five 
members and not more than seven should he set up to undertake the task of 
organising, consolidating and unifying ihe activities of the League. 

Food Problem 

Dealing with the food problem, Mr. Jinnah referred to the conference of 
Muslim Premiers which be had convened in Delhi in November last. He asserted 

3r 
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that there was entire agreement among the Ptemiera and it waa absolutely untrue 
to suggest that Lord Wavell took the wind out of the League sail by summoning 
the League Premitrs. The interview with the Viceroy came about only after the 
Premiers and himself had fully discussed the food problem and desired to meet the 
Viceroy. He (Mr. Jinnah) had no machinations whatsoever which Lord Wavell had 
upset. He had made it plain already that so far as the food policy was concerned, 
the League was willing to do its best in wiping out the scourge of famine and 
prevent its recurrence anywhere in India. However, Mr. Jinnah asked whether in 
dealing with the food question, the agriculturists, the producers of food grains, 
should he bled white to fatten the industrialists, and whether (here was going to be 
one rule of justice for one class and another rule of justice for another class. He 
was for total control of prices of not only food grains but also of essential articles 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitude of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were responsible for holding up the 
progress of t le country. 

He asked ; “Can we Mussalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire sub-continent ? (Cries of "No”). Is it possible to expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Raj on the continent ? 
(Cries of “No, No”). ''Jhis is their proposal. They have not given up their dream, 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose independence ? I have 
repeatedly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen¬ 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India (‘shame’). Can you achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India ? When we say Pakistan, we mean not our indepen¬ 
dence only bill independence of Hindus also. (Cheers). If the Hindus, Owing to 
their obsession or dream or cussedness put obstruction in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist upon the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, I ask you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hindus ? 

Viceroy’s Appeal for Co operation 

Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing that had 
happened was Lord Wavell’s appeal for co-operation at Calcutta. Mr. Amenj too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made ap^^licable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Charter 
(laughter). "Lord Wavell like a Soldier-Viceroy has spoken in plain language. In 
that, respect, he has made a great contribution to the political problems of India. 
He is no more embarrassed by his mental bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indefinitely, Lord Wavell had said that he 
was concentrating on winning the war. It is really astonishing that he, representing 
the Crown and speaking with resnonsihility and seriousness, tLinks that he can win 
this war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation. What happened 
when the Lebannon question came ? What happened when the Syrian question 
came ? Were all those political adjustments made merely from the humanitarian 
point of view or the political point of view ? What happened when differences took 
place at Algiers with the French ? It is astonishing, it is sheer blindness to say, 
‘My job is to win the war only’. With all humility I say to the British Govern¬ 
ment you have got to get the whole-hearted enthusiastic support of some party in 
this country if not all,” 

As regards the Viceroy’s reference to the economic home front and preparation 
for peace, Mr. Jinnah said : "How are you going to get all the resources of India’s 
energy and determination if every party is kept at arms length, discontented and 
dissatisfied.” *‘The Viceroy had said that he would welcome co-operation from 
anyone or anybody.” Mr. Jinnah said this is a flagrant abuse of the English 
word "co-operation.” “What is co-operation ? Does it not in plain language mean- 
that without giving any part or any real share in the authority of Government we 
are asked to do the work of camp followers, menials and subservients ? Can you 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept that position ? And even if we 
were so foolish to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can any intelligent man 
believe that we can ever succeed in putting real enthusiasm and secure the whole¬ 
hearted and genuine support and co-operation of the people ? The complacency 
with which such pronouncement are made is amazing. The British Government 
are pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operation of any party- 
does not matter which party it is.” 

7he OonKress deciaed to launch a civil disobedience movement if their demand^ 
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were not conceded. The Congress had been out-lawed. “What has the rest of 
India done that the Government should talk to them in this language ? We have 
offered our hand of co-operation for the job of work that Lord Wavell wants us to 
do, provided our hand is accepted as that of a confident friend with a real share 
in the authority of Government and with a definite promise that we shall win our 
share in the fruit of victory when we win it. That has been rejected. They have 
outlawed the Congress and I suppose they would like to outlaw the Muslim League 
also. We are quite ready for it (cheer). But why do you bracket those orgnanisa- 
tions together? It is not honest. I am of the opinion that this policy that is 
pursued by the British Government is going to prove disastrous.’* 

Voluntary Liquidation of Empire 

Referring to Mr. ChurchiWs statement that he would not preside over the- 
liquidation of the British Empire, Mr. Jinnah said : “1 can tell him this. Volun¬ 
tary liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by us as an act of 
friendship which got its value and assets in the future. But compulsory liquidation 
will have none of these advantages, and the British Empire will have to be liqui¬ 
dated one day—whether you like it or not.’* 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in 1858 and said : “We are now impressing 
upon the successors of that great British statesman that the only honest way for 
Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be on the basis of division of 
property and possession to the respective two nations, the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. The other minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacred solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and protect and give a fair and just 
deal to the minorities under these two zones.” 

Criticism op Congress Polcy 

Referring to the Congress. Mr. Jinnah said that after their threats of mass 
contact etc. had failed their methods have changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
Insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

“1 see no change except a parrot-like cry,” he said. “The cleverest party that 
is carrying on propaganda are the Communists, They have so many flags—the Red 
flag, the Soviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that they want Congress-League settle¬ 
ment. Who says no ? But the question is on what basis ?” 

Mr. Jinnah went over the history of the Atigust Resolution of the Congress 
and said that from Mr. Gandhi's letter of January 19, 194J to Lord Linlithgow, it 
was clear that he stuck to his guns, namely, the August Resolution. It was a 
definite deliberate attempt to by-pass the Muslim League and force the hands of 
the British Government to surrender to the Hindus. 

“Has there been any change since January 1943,” asked Mr. Jinnah. “Millions 
of Congress men are outside the jails. Now, they are contemplating a form of 
government based on the culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 
period of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 
Muslims to accept that position ? 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to “a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
some sort of sympathy for our point of view.’l and said : “They however fight 
shy of using the word Pakistan and prefer the phraseology of ‘self-determination.' 
When they do so they talk with their tongue in their cheeks. 

“We are told that we are non-co-operaiing with the Congress,” Mr. Jinnah 
said. “It was the Congress that non-co-operatea with the League. The Congress 
took up the attitude to dominate and to assume by hook or by crook the reins of 
Government as Hindu Raj and Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves 
against that monstrosity aud those machinations.” 

Mr. Jinnah added : “We are not told what impossible demand we are making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the best of things as 
they stand at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to be our 
unreasonable aemands. So rather than agree to our unreasonable demands, the 
Hindus will and are ready to accept the British Raj. 

“’Then we are told that our indifference to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel against the League. Is not this untruthful ? Is 
it not slighting the Muslim youth that their elder politicans are indifferent to the 
goal of independence ? Let me tell you that this is vicious, siuister and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against the League, 
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“Tliere ifl no truth whatsoever in the Biipj^estion that we are reconciled to the 
British K»j. On the contrary, we are told by Mr. Rajagopalachari in his pam¬ 
phlets “The Way Out” that signs are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are 
willing to accept the British Raj rather than come to a seltlement with us.” 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in bringing them into 
being, said Mr. Jinnah, unfolding the constructive programmel which he intended 
to place before the League. Tiie two things were a t'ommittee of Action with its 
own secreiarist to establish a Bureau of National Industries in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board witli final poaers in respect of elections. 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. .Tiuuah said heavy industries must be 
established especially in PakistHti. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned. The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
anust consist of not less than five and not more than seven [)erKonH. The Committee 
would organise and co-oidinale an AIMudia policy in this respect and examine all 
proposals and suggestiojis received by them. Tl.is Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India l‘arliamcntary Board, it was neeesKary 
because at present there was no detached he>dy to whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by claimants for League tickets. The Parliamentary Board 
would be a sort of final court, of appeal iu such cases. The stage had come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into the All India Muslim League. 

Referring to tim food situation, Mr. Jinnah gave a rcHunie of the -^ventB in 

November when he bad called a meeting of the five Muslim League Premiers at 

Delhi. It was untrue, he said, as a certain section of the Press had suggested, that 
Lord Wavell took the wind out of our sails by calling these PrtinierH to a 
conference at the Viceroy’s House. It was we who suggested after full discussion 
between ourselves that the Viceroy should meet tlie Prrmiois and discuss the 

question with them. It was false to say that Lord Wavell uj'set “my machinations” 
because there were )io machinations. We were willing and ready to do everything 
in our power to avert the scourge of famine and prevent its lecuiriiicc anywhere 
in India. It was false to say that the Premiers were actnatai by any vcbled 
interests. It was not that we did not recognise the efiicacy of rationing, price 

coutiol, procurement and a uniform policy. The real issue was why should the 
agriculturists labour to fatten the Industrialists ? 

Dealing with the work of consolidation already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr. Jinnah said the League was now shock-proof and Htnut-proof. 'They 
had made a beginning, however small, by liaving five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in wliich Muslims were in a majoriiy. These Miuistiif s were functio¬ 
ning not because they wanted to provide jobs for tlulr Ministers, but becraise the 
League was behind them. Wliatever power the ministers possessed hud been seized 
by llie League. It was only power that would contril)Ute to the organisation of the 
people. With such power as they possessed, these Liague Miiiislers could, if they 
chose, galvanise and unify the Muslim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could take at h^ast ameliorative and conKtinctive measures in the educational, 
rural and economic fields. Mr. Jinnah likened the League Ministers to laboratories 
end said, “Lot us see what emerges from these laboratories.” 

Second Day—Karachi—25th. December 1943 

Resolution on Pakistan 

fche second day of the open session of the All-lndia Muslim League commen¬ 
ced at 10 o’clock to-night. The hon, tSir K, AUxzimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen seated on the dais. 

Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

“Whereas the All-Iudia Muslim League in its annual session held at Delhi in 
April 1943 had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one hana and the 
unpatriotic, short sighted and antagonistic altitude of the Hindus on the other, re¬ 
solved to rely on the untiring efforts, grim determination and willing Bacrifices of 
the Muslims of India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zones in particular for 
the attainment of their cherished goal, this session of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
than seven members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organise the 
Muslims all oyer India to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition of an All- 
India Federation or any other constitution for one United India, and prepare them 
for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” 

The mover expieesed the determination of the MuslimB of India to attain their 
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objective of Pakistan at all costs. He pointed out the instance of the Lebanon, a 
small country with a small population which had been allowed to enjoy freedom. 
'I'he proposed State of Pakistan with its hu^e territory and lar^e population could 
hold its Own, He deplored the attitude of the Hindtis in their opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslims. Their attitude kept both the nations under British 
tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action, Mr. Khaliquzzaman said, would undertake 
tlie task for achieving Pakistan and he asnured them that it would not be a committee 
ot words. In conclusion, he said the minorities in Pakistan would get a fair deal 
and their legitimate interests protected. 

The hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Klia?i, Premier, Norlli-West Frontier Province, 
seconding the resolution, said that Pakistan was ther very life and without it. 
Muslims would be slaves. He denied that the Muslims were retarding the progress 
of the freedom of India, but the freedom for which Hindus were fighting was aimed 
at ultimate domination over Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeb continued : “I am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promise me self-determination in the fux provinces in which we are 
in power. ’ “We are xirepared to fight side by sioo with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom.” he added. 

The Frontier Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Government were sincere in their profession thrit they were fighting for democracy 
they must do justice to Muslim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Eurot)e, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, liow did they expect two different nations—Hindus considering the 
Muslims hb untouchable—to come together ? “Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Europe, but we are two separate count l ies. Taking these views into 
account, the Muslims in the areas in which they are in a majority have a right as 
a free and independent nation.” 

Sardar AurangzH) Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patience. 
Many jtrumiHes l>y the Pritish Government remained unfulfilled, but now conditions 
were different. If possession was nine points of law the Muslim League, he said, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. The Frontier Premier added that the Muslims were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but they bad been generous to them. In Pakistan 
the conditions of tlie minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan. 

Concluding, he said : “The day of reckoning is coming and when the call 
comes from Mr. Jinnah to us to get out and fighf for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, but we should rely upou our inherent strength and obey the orders of 
Quaide-Azaiii.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karamat Ali, M. L. A. (Punjab), supporting the 
resolution, declared that tlie issue of Pakistan had been before the public for a long 
time now and the Hindu community should realise that Pakistan mean tlieir freedom 
also. He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment 
of Pakistan. 

Mr. Ahdur Rah Nashtar ( N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslims. 

He added that the days of negotiations and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should be prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required for achie¬ 
ving their goal. He warned the Hindus “not to fall into the trap of an all-India 
Federaiion” which, he asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously. 

Committee to Prepare Five-Year Programme 

Mr. Z. A, Lari ( U.P. ) moved the following resolution : 

“Whereas, as the first step towards consolidating the strength of the Muslims 
of Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous responsibilities in¬ 
herent in ths status of an indei>endent sovereign State, the All-lndiaiMuslim League 
has. with the support and co-operation of the Muslims succeeded in establishing its 
governments in all the Pakistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in the 
provincial sphere of activities like education, agriculture, irrigation, providing with 
facilities for labour, economic holdings and fair rent for tenants, etc., and whereas 
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it Ib acutely realised that neither the people nor the Provincial States, which have 
for lOD^ been denied opportunitiee for a fair and natural development due to Lis- 
toricHl, political and, in eome infitamea, communal considerationB, will be able to 
ameliorate their lot to any appreciable de^zree or effectively function as a State 
without a f^igantic and co-ordinnttd drive in the held of economic leconatruction and 
State indubtrialipaiion, this eeBsion of the All-India Muslim League hereby autho¬ 
rises the Prebident to appoint a committee with power to prepare a comprehensive 
scheme for five years* programme for the economic and social uplift. State indust¬ 
rialisation in Pakistan zones, for the introduction of free primary basic education, 
reform of land system, stabilisation of rent, security of tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agriculture and control of money-lending. The committee 
shall submit ils report as early as possible and an interim report not later than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for necessary action thereon.” 

Mr. Laii hoped that the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
various questions relating to the uplift of the Muslims and make suitable 
recommendations. 

The hon, Mr. Tamizudin, Education Minister, Bengal, seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, said that nowhere in the world was the standard of living so low as in India 
and none could bring about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive 
plan. The remedy was obvious and unless and until tlte people were able to remove 
the political subjugation, there could be no economic progress. There was no short 
cut to the desired millennium and their first duty therefore was to win inde[)endence 
and Pakistan simultaneously. 

Continuing, Mr. Tamizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence for India, they should join hands with the Muslim League. If they 
were not prei)ared to do so, one could conclude that it was the Hindus who were 
standing in the way of the independence of the country. 

'I’he Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that might 
emerge after the war was won and the need for a comprehensive economic and 
social plan. It was therefore quite opportune that a committee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and draw up schemes for the future. Becon- 
dly, the promotion of literacy was of prime importance in any scheme of improve¬ 
ment. The Minister said : “The essential necessity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
shall not be able to do much without funds. 

The essential industries should be run by the State and there should be 
complete industrialisation of the country. We shall not be able to create conditions 
under which the State can own all the essential industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money can cbme from the same source from which it came in 
Soviet Kiissia.” 

He hoptd that the committee that would be appointed would be able to draw 
up plans which could be given eftect to at least certainly in a free India. 

Mr. Hamid Nizamani supported the resolution. He said that the resolution 
sought to make the Muslims self-sutlicieut and they would not have to rely for any¬ 
thing on Hindu India. 

Mr. Jinnah himself next commended the resolution. He said that the respon¬ 
sibility of selecting the i^ersonnel of the committee was his. His experience of such 
committees in the pant, said Mr. Jinnah, had been that people came forward merely 
for the sake of publicity. After their appointment they hardly did any work. He 
would not undertake a committee under such conditions. He asked the members 
of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry out strenuous tasks— 
men confident, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. The report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to the Working Committee within six 
months and members should be prepared to devote their whole time to their work. 
He would chose the personnel of the Committee from the names received by him. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

“Satyarth Prakabh’* 

Prof. Malik Inayatullah Khan of Lahore moved next the following resolution : 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League invites the attention of the Central 
Government as well as of the Provincial Government to those chapters of late 
Swami Dayanand’s book “Satyarth Prakash”, which contain objectionable, insulting 
and provocative remarks against the Holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
and other founders of the religion and emphatically demand that the said Govern¬ 
ments proscribe these chapters and also prosecute the publisbers of these chapters 
under the revelant section of the I. P. G. with a view to securing effeotive 
prevention for the publication of such litersture,” 
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In moving the above resolution. Prof. Malik Inayatullah said that, since the 
beginning of Islam, Muslims had never made offensive remarks against any religion. 
It was a pity that at a time when everyone wanted to respect other people^s reli¬ 
gious suBceptiblities, those chapters in “Batyarth Prakash” were allowed to remain 
untouched, Muslims had no objection to those chapters in “Batyarth Prakash” which 
defined the religious precepts of the Arya Bamaj. But they could not tolerate any 
further the continuance in the book of chapters I2, 13 and 14, which were condem¬ 
ned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote certain passages from the chapters 
in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said ; “These passages are so objec¬ 
tionable that I do not want any publicity to be given to them.*’ 

Haji Alt Akbar Shah of Hyderabad. ( Bind ), seconding the resolution, said he 
was glad that the agitation against the “Batyarth Prakash” first began in Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind). He insisted that all copies of the book should be seized by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

M^mlana Abdul Hamid said that even Mahatma Oandhi had written in Young 
India that, so long as “Batyarth Prakash’^ was extant, there could he no communal 
unity in India Muslims, he said, were prepared to make any sacrifice to see that 
the objectionable chapters were proscribed. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the next morning. 

Third Day—Karachi—26th. December 1943 

Effective Price Control 

The session of the Muslim League terminated this afternoon after all the six 
resolutions adopted by the Bubjects Committee were passed unaidinousiy without 
a single amendment being moved. I'he conference dispersed amidst shouts of 
“Jinnah Zindabud”, “Pakistan Zindabad’’ and “Muslim League Ziudabad.” 

The hon. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution demanding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries of life and to ration 
essential commodities. Mr. Hussain Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking eftective steps to prevent profiteering, hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of foodgrains. Inflation was largely responsible for the present 
distress and he urged the authorities to take effective steps to rescue poor people 
who had been affected adversely. By passing this resolution, he said, the League 
would be standing by, and fulfilling its duties to the masses. 

A spirited defence of the Bind Ministry’s food policy was put forward by 
Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Bind, who seconded the resolution. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Bind Government were out to win 
their favour at the expense of the vast majority of producers and consumers. He 
said that exactly the opposite was the case. Our critics seemed to forget that the 
Sind Government had the courage to turn down the Government of India’s opm 
invitation to drop price control which was tantamount to giving a free hand to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the consumer. If the Bind Government 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zamindary domination, 
but actually they had made sacrifices, such sacrifices that they deserved well 
of the country. 

“I am proud of my Ministry”, said Btr Ohulam Hussain, and added that 
when Lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Mr. Amery found 
fault with the Provincial Governments then he, Sir Ghulam Hirssain, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amery. 

Explairdng how the measures proposed by the Sind Government were intended 
to benefit the cultivators and consumers and not the 400 or so zamindars, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain pointed out that in Sind the landless cultivator got 50 per cent 
of the produce to himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit from any rise in the 
price of grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not pass out of his 
hands. That was the crux of the situation. The cultivator could not hold on to 
his crop for long. ‘1 am telling the cultivators,” said Bir Ghulam Hussain, “do 
not sell before I return from Delhi.” Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the culti¬ 
vators in previous years had suffered greatly due to low prices of produce and now 
when they were asking for a liitle more an outcry was being raised. It was but 
fair that the cultivators should get relief. 

Bengal’s Plight 

Bir Nazimuddin^ who supported the resolution, sincerely thanked the military 
land the whole country for the great help and practical sympathy they had shown 
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to Bengal in her hour of trial. He said the Muslim League Ministries had always 
worked for the masses and not for the rich. While the Ministries wanted to control 
the price of agricultural produce, the control of the necessaries of life must go hand 
in hand. The Ministries had been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the 
masses or of procrasiination. Actually speaking, it was the Government of India 
that had so far been the supporters and protectors of vested interests. 

Dealing with the aman crop in Bengal, feir Nazirauddin said it was essential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the situation better. But the 
Central Government was advocating a policy which might frustrate the object of 
getting hold of the aman crop in Bengal this year. The Bengal Government might 
have gone on with their scheme in this connection but objections were raised by a 
member of the Government of India only a few days ago. If those objections 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might be great dilliculty in the procurement 
of the aman crop, Hir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in rural 
Bengal, Although famine was being overcome the situation from the ])oint of 
view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many villages as 
much as 60 per cent of the population had been slrickcn down by malaria which 
was of a most virulent type 'Ihe lack of quinine and paucity of doctors added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealed to doctors in all 
parts of the country to come forward to serve the people of Bengal. No less than 
B.50 more doctors were needed His province would give good salaries and conditions 
of service. Dealing with the financial side of relief. 8ir N'azimuddin said that the situa¬ 
tion with which Bengal was faced was an extraordinary one. Her distress was 
undoubtedly due to war conditions. The financial burden of relief should, there¬ 
fore, be borne by the British Government and the Government of India and it 
would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. 'i'here was a trem¬ 
endous task ahead and a colossal amount would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the stricken districts. The urgent need now was not food but medicines, clothing 
and blankets. Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an emphatical denial of the 
statement issued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus had taken 
place. There was not an iota of truth in Mr. Savarkar^s statement, said Sir Nazimuddin, 
and added that neither Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee nor any Hindu Sabha 
leader had mentioned such a thing to him either directly or indirectly. It was 
extraordinary, iSir Nazimuddin conclud'd, that a respouf^ible leader of a section of 
the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless charge. 

After Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhary also supported tJie resolution it was passed 
unanimously. 

Demand for fresh elections to TjEGislatcres 

The need for holding fresh elettions to the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
was stressed by Qazi Mohammad Isa who moved a resolution on the subject. Mr. 
Isa said that the only reason for the postponement of the elections in India was 
to continue Section 93 rule. War conditions, he said, had not stood in the way of 
holding elections in Canada, South Africa, Australia and in other parts of the 
Dominions, lu any general or by-elections that might be held in this country, 
Mr. Isa said, the Muslim liengue was bound to have an overwhelming success, 

Mr. Yahya Bakhtayar, Raja Ohaznnfar Alt Khan and Mr. Shark Abdul 
Salani who supported the resolution, asked why other par lies in the country should 
be penalised for the mistakes of the Congress. 'I'bey asserted that only a fresh 
election could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim India which stood solidly 
for Pakistan. 

The House also passed a resolution urging on the Allied Powers that the 
territories recently released from the control of Italy—Cyrenacia, Libya and Trip»oli 
— would not be handed back to Italy but would be constituted into independent 
sovereign States. 

On the motion of the hon. Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, Nawahzada Liaqvat 
Ali Khan and the Raja of Mahmudabad were unanimously elected Honorary 
General Secretary and 'i reasnrer of the All-India Muslim League for the ensuing ye ^r. 

In putting the proposition to vote, Mr. M, A, Jinnah described Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan as “my right hand.” The Nawabzada had “worked and slaved” 
day and night and none could possibly have an idea of the great burden he 
shouldered. The Nawabzada, Mr. Jinnah continued, commanded the universal 
respect and confidence of the Muslims. Though a Nawabzada, he was a thorough 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabs in the country would follow his example. 
Mr. Jinnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for the aervicea he had rendered 
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to the League during the last aeven years and wished him a long life of service to 
the community. 

Mr. Jinn ah’s concluding speech 

Winding up the proceodinga of the aession, Mr. Jinnah expresaed bis satis¬ 
faction at the magniticent Puccess of the meeting. He paid a tribute to Mr. 
Yumf Harnon, the General Secretary, and Mr. O. M, Syed, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee reapectively, and to the other nieml)er8 and workers of the 
Committee for their untiring effiirta whicli had made the Hcspion a gieat succeps. 

Mr. Jinnah cordially thanked the delegates for the great succeMs of the Hesaion. 
Both in the prenifiential proceppion ami innide the jiandal, he saw Muplims of every 
seetion, Khojaa, Memons, Blioraa, Pathans, in fact, of every chipp and it showed 
clearly that Muslims were united. What was it that kept the Muplims united as 
one man and what was the bedrock and sheet-ancher of the community ? asked 
Mr. Jinttah. 

“It is Islam he said and added : “It is the great book Quran that is the sheet- 
anchor of Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will be more 
and more of onenesa—one God, one hook, one prophet, and one nation.” 

Mr. Yusuf Haroon, on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the various 
workers and organiBations that helped the holding of the session successfully in 
Karachi. 


Fourth Day—Karachi—27th. December 1943 

Committee op Action Appointed 

A Committee of Action of six members was appointed by the Prepident 
of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jhmah, at Karachi on the 27lh. 
December 1943 in terms of the main resolution passed at the s< ppion just concluded. 

Tt»e personiiel of the Committee was as follows : Naivab Ismail Khan 
(Chairman) : Mr. (?. M. Haji Sattar Essack Sait, Naivab Iftakar Hussain 

Khan of Mamdot, Kazi Mohamud Isa^ and Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan 
(Convener). 

Mr. Jin nail’s announcement to the Working Committee regarding appointment 
of the Committee of Action reads : 

“In pursuance of RcsoliUion No. 1 passed by the All India Muslim League 
Session held at Karachi on Dtcember 2."). 1943, 1 appoint a Committee till the 

next Annual ypseions to undertake immediately the work of organising, co-ordinat¬ 
ing and unifying the Provincial League and the entire Muslim League oryanisaiion 
in consonance with the constitution, rules and programme of the Alhlndia Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Jinnah announced that the following powers have been delegated to the 
Committee*as authorised by the League Constitution : 'ho appoint or institute l^ub- 
Committees for carrying out such duties and functions as may be cut rusted to 
them ; to control, direct and regulate all the activities of the various rrovincial 
],.eague8, strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and rules of the All-India 
Mtislim League ; to take disciplinary action sgainst any member of the League who 
violates the decisions of the League or acts in eo' trav* inion of its aims and 
objects to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-India Muslim League ; to suspend, 
difsolve or disaffiliate any Provincial League which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the ' higher bodies and to take di cipliuary 
action against any office-bearer of a trovineial League who fails in his duties or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the Working Committee or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to right of appeal.” 

Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met this morning at 
the residence of Mr. Yusuf Baroon appointed a Parliamentary Board of three 
members in pursurance of the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in his presidential 
address 'I’he members of the Committee were : Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan ; 
Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman ; and the hon. Mr. Hossain Imam, 

After Mr. Jinnah, who presided over the meeting, had announced the appoint¬ 
ment of the Committee of Action, the Working Committee resolved that, in view 
of the appointment of that Committee, it was not neceasary to constitute a separate 
All-India Civil Defence Committee as its functions will also be exercised by the 
Committee of Action. , 



The All India Ahrar Conference 

Special Session—Lahore—4th. & 5th. December 1943 

Proceedings & Hesolations 

The special session of the All-India Majlis-i-Abrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4fh December 194B. 

I’he conference was held in a big ‘Shamianna’ in the lawns outside Delhi 
Gate. Thousands of Mussalmnna were present and amon^ those who participated 
were a lare:e number of deh from difft'rent parts of the country. Hafiz AH 
Bahadur Khan, M. L. A. (Bonibay) inauprnraled the conference, 

While inaugurating the Conference he said that the form of Government 
ordained by Qurat), which he described as Hakuniat-Elahia (the Kingdom of God) 
was the most suitable form of Government. That Government would be the most 
democratic form of Government under which justice would be dime, both to the 
Muslims as well as to tlie non-Muslims. 

'I’he chairman of the Keception Committee, Maulana Mohd, Alt, referred to 
certain grievances of the Mussalraans of Kaiahag and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

Sypd Attaullah Shah Bukhari presided over the Conference and spoke for 
about 2 hours. He concluded his speech at 3 A. M. 

“What is there of Islam in you ? Do you have faith in the holy Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life ordained by the holy Quran ?” These were some 
of the questions aildresscd by Hazrat Maulana Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad AH Jinnah who claimed to be the “Imam Azam” of the MussalTpaus, 
in the course of his last speech at the special session of the All-India Majlis-i- 
Ahrar Conference which concluded here early in the morning of 6th. December. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. m. and concluded at 4 a. m. when the 
President of the Conference. Syed Ataullah 8hah Bukhaii finished his speech before 
a gathering which he ke|)t spell-bound. 

Syed Attaullah Shah as also Maulana Mazhar AH Azhar^ M. L. A. in the 
course of their lengtliy 8pcech(fl pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitable form of Government. That form was 
described by the two speakers as “Hukumat Illahia.’’ 

The cry of Pakistan was dcS'-rihed by both the speakers as a big hoax and 
both of them expressed their oppo-^ition to it because they maintained that the 
present leader of that movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
geograpliy of (he laud which one wanted to iiossess no one could be owner of any 
laud, Pakistan was deacril)ed by the speakers as a vote-catching device. 

Maulana Mazhar .Ali said: “The Pakistan demand, which has as its back¬ 
ground the th^mry of treating a section of tlie people as hostages can never be 
HCf-efUahle.*’ “Did not Mr. Jinnah say,” asked Maulana Mazhar Ali, “(hat if 
Muslims ill the Hindu majority province were maltreated, the Hindus living in the 
Pakistan area would be maltreated similarly ? “This is the type of justice Mr. 
Jinnah offers to others and Ihon asks them to agree to his proposal of Pakistan.” 

Proceeding Maulana Mazhar Ali said : “Under Hukumat Illahia, the form of 
government ordnined by the Quran—no iniustice will be done to anyone and all 
including the NoM-Mnnlims will be treated lairly and justly.” 

Maulana Mazhar Ali in the course of his speech referring to the activities of 
the Communists said that the slogan of Congress-League settlement was “a farce 
started by the Communists Party to deceive the people and remain in the public 
eye.” Maulana Mazharali had no hesitation in saying that the demand for the 
release of Mahatma Oandhi made by the Communists was neither sincere nor 
genuine. It was “a cloak to cover their sins.” There could possibly be no settle¬ 
ment between the Congress and the l.eague. If Communists were really anxious 
for a Congress League settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
empty slogans do some constructive work by having a settlement between the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others who were all free and then take 
that furmnla for settlement to Mahatma Gandhi for acceptance. He felt sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi would accept it. 

Maulana Attaullah Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 
absolute non-interference in other religions and bad called upon Muslims to respect 
the Prophets and founders of ali religions. 
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Appeal was made for the Bengal Relief Fund by Maulana Attaullah Shah 
Bukhari and Maulana Mazhar Ali as also by Mr. Jehangir Kahir who thanked the 
Punjab and other provinces for the help rendered to the distressed people of Bengal. 

A resolution was passed strongly protesting against the alleged ill-treatment 
of the Mussalmans of Kalabag by the Nawab of Kalabag. 

The All India Muslim Majlis Manifesto 

“It is to foster the cause of essential unity of India that the Muslim Majlis 
has come into being on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans, who have in their 
heart of hearts the interest of the Muslim community. Ihey have joined their 
hands under the banner of the Muslim Majlis to declare unequivocally that they 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have psfmused both for the national and 
communal good. It is a mission of community service, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.” 

Thus stated a manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis at Calcutta on the 
30th. July 1043. explaining the basic and fundamental principle on which it had been 
established, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, m. L. C., Bengal, as 
President. The manifesto adds i 

“'Iho present all round frustration of our national and economic life points 
out clearly the Interdependence of the Hindu-Muslim problems, which have been 
made vexatious and almost insiirmountHble by tlie political opportunists in India. 
'Ihe attempt to create geographical barrier has been a gigantic political blunder on 
the part of its propoiinders. While the whole world is improving upon the most 
advanced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being compelled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

“It is no use suppresHing the fact that the majority of the Muslims in India 
have been living a deplorable life of stagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degradation is mainly responsible for their backwardness in politics, 
The Muslim leaders have always thought more of themselves and the common 
Muslims have all along been exploited. The self-styled letulers made them constant¬ 
ly feel that they had been deprived of their legitimate rights and privileges by the 
Hindus. But they were never induced to aspire for the freedom of their country. 

“After the Great World War, when the mighty proldems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy Islamic places and the ‘Klulafat’ question stepf»ed into 
the politics of the Muslim India, the selfish and reactionary leaders lust control 
of the Muslim masses for a period. But this ])eriod of mass awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reactionary leaders slowly and stealthily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

“Mr. Jinnah's leadership of the Muslim League is one of the numerous links 
of the reactionary chain of the selfish and self-slyled leaders. He is, indeed, one 
of those leaders who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and national 
unity. As long as such leaders are allowed to reign supreme there is no cliance 
of any compromise among the two great comnninilies in India, and there is no 
chance of attaining freedom of the country. This reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resist the aspiration of 
400 million people ifi their struggle for freedom. We must make au end of 
reactionary leadership to save our community from its baneful effects. 

“Mr. Jinnah is now and then haughtily insisilng that all his demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, but he does not like to explain and clarify the 
issue underlying this absurd and ridiculous demand. Hence the first and most 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims is to disentangle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of reactionary leadership, and to lead them on the 
straight path of freedom. 'Ihe community should be trained and disci[)lined in 
such a way that it may get all its political, economic, social and religious rights 
on the one hand, and on the other it may work jointly with other communities for 
the attainment of the country’s freedom. 

“This is the basic and fundamental principle on which has been established 
the ’Muslim Majlis*. The Muslims are invited to join this organisation in a body 
for the welfare of their community, for the good of their country and for working 
up a glorious future that awaits them. We must not forget that we are destined 
to play an important part in India’s struggle for independence.” 



The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti-Azad Punjab Conference 

Azad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

That the Sikhs of this ilaqa are prepared to saciirtce every thing to put an 
end to this nefarious sclieme of pariiiioii of the Punjid) was evident from the 
demonstrations field on tne occasion of tlie Anti-Azad Pmijab Conference held 
at Panja rtahib on the 16th. Aujrust 19^3 under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak 
Singh, veteran Sikh leader. Besides the president-elect. Sardars Sunt Singh, M, L. A, 
(Central), Amar S,n(jh, Harbuns Singh Sestani, Labh Singh Narang, Maher Singh 
Chnkwal, Durlaoh Singh, Secretary, Pr(»gressive Akali Party and several other promi-r 
nent Sikhs of tlie ilnqua attended ifie conference. Bakuhi Rachpal Singh, Advocate, 
Kawalpimli, Ohairmuii of the Reception Committee, welcomed tlie leaders and 
Sikh public to the histniic conference. 

In the course of his presidential address Baba Kharak Singh unequivocally 
condemned the Azad Punjab scheme and made a passionate plea for united India 
and equal and hoiioiirahle parttiershi|> for all communities in the administration 
of the motherland. He added that Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh were sailing 
in the same boat aB agents of British Imperialism, lie advocated stronger ties 
between Hindus and Sikhs. 

A resolution characterising the Azad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun¬ 
try, the Sikh Panth and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unanimously adopted. The resolution further added that in view of this 
scheme no powerful Central Government would be possible. The coufeience, there¬ 
fore, totally rejected the Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that Sikhs 
would make every possible sacrifice to achieve the object of Indian unity. 

Tiiis resolution was proposed by Sardar Ajnar Singh of Bher-i-Panjab, who 
in the course of his speech proved by facts and figures that the scheme would lead 
the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The Attock Akali Conference 

The Attock District Akali Conference was held at Bardari Gurdwara hall on the 
I6th. August 1943, under the chairmanship ot Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate. 
Lahore. Master Tara Singh, Oyani Sher Singh. Oyani Kartar Singh. M, L, A., 
Principal Ganga Singh and others attended the conference. The President of the 
Couterence was taken out in a procession. Bakshi Ourcharan Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered his welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikh history and the part played by the Gurus. 

Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate in the coiirso of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length on the Sikander-Balvev Singh Pact, Azad Punjab 
Scheme and Hindu Sikh relations. 

Principal Ganga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjab scheme in the course of his speech hardly alluded to the merits of the 

scheme, but delivered a tirade against the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
Samajists in particular and the Hindu press. He attacked the opponents of the 

scheme vehemently and remained beating about the bush. The resolution ran as 

follows. “Resolved that the Azad Punjab scheme sponsored by the Sharomaiii 
Akali Dal is in the best interests of the^ community and further calculated to 
advance the cause in this part of the Punjab. The conference requests the Central 
Bikh League and the Bharomani Akali Dal to take special measures completely to 
safeguard the interests of this ilaqua.” 

'i'he resolution being put to the vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands against the motion. 

Another resolution expressing deep concern on the food situation in the 

country leading to restlessness and demanding the establishment of National 
Government in the country moved by Sardar Ajit Singh S’aAnt, Quetta externee, was 
also carried. 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Maetei Tara Singh piesided over a Sikh Conference held at Dhundial on the 
8rd and 4th. October 1948. In his presidential address he emphasised the need of 
Bindu-Sikh unity. He said 
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*'The politics of our country appear to have become completely muddled. The 
only Congress Committee which functions is the N. W. F. Provincial Congress 
Committee. The leaders of this Congress Committee are reported in the press to 
have openly advot;ated Pakistan during their recent election campaign. Rat Bahadur 
Meher Chand Khanna, while retaining his title has become Secretary of the Congress 
Party by securing direct commission, though he has never before been a four anna 
member even. Tlie Hindu press never said a word against Rai Bahadur Meher 
Ciiand for betraying the Hindu Maha Sabha, or against the » ongress Committee 
for betraying the Congress principle. The Rai Bahadur has become a supei-natio* 
nalist though he is still a Rai Bahadur. The Frontier Congress leaders remained 
torch-bearers of nationalism though they do not believe in one nation (for they want 
Pakistan). My Utile brain is incapable of comprehending this resourcefulness. 

Look at the false calumnious and mischievous propaganda carried on by the 
Hindu firess regarding Sikh attitude towards the use of beef. It is true that a 
Sikh's letter was published in a paper in which it was said that all sorts of meat 

is the same, but the writer was of opinion that all sorts of meat was prohibited in 

the Sikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing was objectionable. 1 had gone 
to my village to take rest for a while. So 1 did not come to know of such a 

publication for some days. But as soon as 1 had opiioriunity to read the paper, 

1 forcefully condemned the paper in which it was published. But the controversy 
continues and these mischievous papers impute to me the opinion I repeatedly 
condemned. 

In the Punjab the Sikhs are the only people who actively protect the cow. 
There have been riots and murders. The Sikhs alone fought for protection of cow 
and the Siromani Akali Dal was the only organisation which rendered help in the 
resulting cases. The Hindus never rendered active assistance. 

I am just coming from Miiktasar near which a cow was slaughtered by 
Muslims in their village. The news reached Muktsar and the Akalis there at once 
raided the village. The culprits had tied away ; bo there was no riot. But the 
proof of cow killing was taken possession of, and made over to the police, then and 
there by the Akalis. Predominant population of Muktasar is Hindu, but the 
Hindus never joined the raid though they had every sympathy with the Sikhs. 
Look at this honesty of these Hindu papers; while publishing the news they 
suppressed the part played by the Akalis. For it was giving direct lie to their 
false profiaganda. 

it is true that S. Baldevsingh’s ministership cannot protect us from all the 
zulura of the Muslim members, infiuential persons and officials whose heads have 
been turned by this intoxicating power. Repeal of Communal Award and establish¬ 
ment of a Government in which no single communiiy may dominate is the only 
remedy for all the present evils. If H. Baldev Singh’s ministership alone could 
protect us, we would not be justified to ask for any other protection. The experience 
of S. Baldev Singh's ininisteishiD has all the more convinced us that there can be 
no effective protection for us as long as the present constitution operates. S Baldev 
Singh’s ministership combined with the war situation has given us the best protec¬ 
tion which was possible under the present form of Government. But this best 
protection is no substantial protection. Hence I demand Azad Punjab. I do not 
understand the gentlemen who are crying hoarse against the present constitution 
and plead their helplessness in serving their community under the present circums¬ 
tances and yet oppose the Only proposal which can protect us from the domination 
of a single commiinify. 

Lei me state clearly that if Pakistan is established the Sikh community is 
lost for ever. The Hindus also may lose, but they have some seven provinces in 
which they can rule If Punjab is gone everything is gone. No consideraiion can 
make us agree to Pakistan. The English may be strong enough to force Pakistan 
upon us, but we can in uo case be willing to submit to Pakistan. 



The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Chakwal—15th. September 1943 

Presidential Address 

“Freedom without solidarity of united India in Akhand Hindustan has no 
significance or value. No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in case vivisection of India is agreed upon. [ am yearning for the day when 
United India attains Belf-government with Hindus, Muslims, feikhs and other 
communities as equal and responsible partner and when no community will 
he allowed to dominate over the other. When diverse clans inhabiting America, 
Ki»gland and Eussia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one nation, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
right to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champion of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. 1 am now, even in my old age, prepared to sacrifice everything for the 
achievement of ray life’s mission.” 'I’hus observed Baba Kharak Singh, the veteran 
Hikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference which commenced its sitting at Chakwal on the 15tli. 
September 1943 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of a huge 
gathering of Sikhs and Hindus drawn from the remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punjab. 

Referring to the Azad Punjab Scheme, the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successfully solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
that it would further wide»» the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He characterised the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Condemning 
the scheme untquivocally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakistan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Continuing his address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
the Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners, 
lie personally appealed to the ISikhs never to disassociate tiiemselves from any 
movement started for the emancipation of the motherland on national lines and 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of 
Gurdwara funds by the party in power and exhorted all those present to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Gurdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donations towards the Bengal 
Relief fund. 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Address 

Id the course of his welcome address, Sardur Harhans Singh^ Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, surveyed at considerable length the present political 
t-ituation in the country with special reference to Sikh politics in the Punjab. 
The Sikh community, the speaker said, had always stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherland. He detailed various argu¬ 
ments against the adoption of the Azad Punjab Scheme, which in his opinion, 
would reduce the Sikhs in this ilaqa to a position of serfs and would prove a 
brake for the attainment of complete independence of the country. 

•Proceeding, the Chairman vehemently criticised the present Akali leadership, 
which, he opined, had degenerated to a sorrowful pitch. Criticising the Sikander- 
Baldev Singh Fact, the Sardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Party was concerned. He also bitterly condemned the action of the 
Akali Party in co-operating with the Muslim League Government in the Frontier 
Province, He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the Akali Party regarding 
the use of beef, which he said, they had brought on a level with Jhatka. 

Prominent amongst those who attended the conference were 8. B. Ujjal 
Singh, AT. L. A„ S» uttam Singh Duggal, M. L. A., S, Amar Singh Jhabal, 
S, Amar Singh of ‘Sher-i*Punjab, S, Labh Singh Narang, Baba Madan Singh 
Ohaga, S, Ranjodh Singh, Bakhahi Rachpal Singh^ Lala Shiv Ram Sewak and 
Bhagat Nand Kishore, Municipal Commissioner. 

Azad Panjab Seheme Condemned 

Half a dozen resolutions were unanimously adopted at the second open sitting 
of the Akhand Hindustan Conference held on the next day at Dera Baha Kahan Singh 
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under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak Singh when a huge gathering was present. 
Sardar Amar Singh of the “Sher-i-Punjab” moved the main resolution of the 
conference, which ran thus : “The vivisection of India in the opinion of this 
conference is most detrimental and undesirable from all points of view and will 
plunge various States under a new scheme of permanent warfare among themselves, 
making the states absolutely incapable of maintaining their independence after 
the partition. 

“This conference reiterates its complete faith in the unity of India Akhand 
Hindustan and adds that the Azad Punjab scheme, which is similar to the Pakistan 
scheme, is detrimental to the best interests of the country, community, the nation 
and the Pantb alike. The conference demands its whol sale rejection.” 

Moving the resolution, Sardar Amar Singh quoted facts and figures regarding 
the population and revenues in the various districts of the Punjab, to support his 
contention that the Azad Punjab scheme was injurious to the entire Sikh community 
in the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, a prominent Congressite Sikh leader, seconded 
the resolution and, in a forceful speech, exposed the tactics of the present 
Akali leadership. 

Sardar Uttnm Singh Dnggal, M.L.A., while supporting the resolution, severely 
condemned the Sikander-Baldev Singh pact and revealed that Sardar Baldev Singh 
had told a deputation which waited upon him under his (the speaker's) leadership 
at Rawalpindi regarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that he was helpless in the matter as the Governor of the Punjab wanted to 
appoint a junior MiiMlim to the post. 

'i'ho speaker added that the Sikh Minister was incapable of safeguarding the 
Sikh interests and was a mere figure-head. 

Replying to the question as to what he (the speaker) had done for his 
constituency in the Assemi)iy and what he proposed to do to better the condition 
of his electorates, Sardar Uttam Singh admitted that, placed as they were they 
could do nothing for their voters, as the plight of non-agriculturist representatives 
in the Assembly was simply deplorable. The best brains in India, including 
Mahatma Oan Lhi and Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru^ would not fare better if they had been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

He furtlier questioned Akali leaders as to what right they bad to thrust a 
fleheme which threatened the very existence of the people in this ilaqa—and without 
their consent or consultation. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Sardar Labh Singh “Fakhar” proposed and S, Lahh Singh Narang seconded 
the other resoliuion, demanding of Sardar Baldev Singh to quit the Cabinet as 
he had failed to safeguard Bikh interests and the terms of the pact had not 
been fulfilled. 

The other resolutions demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners 
without further delay and pressed for the establishment of National Government 
at the Centre and in the provinces and appealed to the Bikhs all over the province 
to help Bengal suflerers to their utmost capacity. The last resolution opposed the 
amendments proposed in the Gurdwara Act. ancf warned the Government and Bikh 
members in the Assembly not to support the bill. Lala Shiv Ram ‘‘Bewak”, in the 
course of a forceful speech, brought home to the vast audience the effects of the 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this locality (Jhelum district) for whom it 
was a question of life and death. 

The A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

“To-day when the Congress is shut behind the prison-bars and its leaders 
subjected to the ordeal of intense sufferings it amounts to an act of cowardice of 
the worst type to indulge in a campaign of vilification against them and it is only 
such people as have no sense of moral decency about them who can do this kind of 
thing,” observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address at 
the All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Adamke in his home district 
of Sialkot under the auspices of Central Akali Dal on the 27th. November 1948. 

Referring to the Peshawar speech of Master Tara Singh and the communal 
policy attributed to the Congress High Command, he said that he himself had hid 
occasions to criticise and differ strongly from the Congress and, if in the future the 
Congress ignored the legitimate claims of the Sikhs, be would not hesitate to fight 
it tooth and nail but at a time like the present, when no such thing was under 
consideration and the Congress was passing through a great ordeal for the common 
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object of obtaininf; independence for India, one should not stab it in the back but 
Bympathise with it and support it. 

Sardar Kharak Sin^b be^an by characterising the present time at the most 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation was becoming 
more complicated everyday. He found it difficult to say anything with certainty 
about the future of the world, but he wished that out of the ruins of the present 
war some such world order might be born, in which all nations, big and small, 
would enjny independence and had equal opportunities of progress. He thought 
that it could be possible only under some democratic system and for that reason he 
wished victory for democratic principles but he warned the British Government that, 
if they thought they could deny India her birthright of freedom and still have 
peace, they were grossly mistaken, because, even if they won the war, there could 
be no peace till India bad been granted a free status in the comity of nations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dis¬ 
mal failure of the Government machinery in preventing such a man-made calamity. 

Referring to Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes, the speaker regretted that, 
while other nations of the world had taken a leSNon from the present war and 
favoured federation of nations, the short-sighted self-centred leadership in India was 
carrying on a half-splitting campaign for the vivisection of India, which for the 
last so many centuries was considered as one united whole, both culturally and 
politically. 

The Punjab & Frontier Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Apropos the news item published in a Sikh daily that the Sharornani Aknli 
Dal can be bound only by a decirtioii of the Hikhs alone regarding the Azad Punjab 
Scheme and that the proposed Akhand Hindnsian Conference being held at Rawal^ 
pindi will be attended by Sanatanists and Arya Samujists, the (ienmal Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, the Punjab and Frontier Akhand Hindivstan Confer¬ 
ence, sent telegraphic intimation to the Sharornani Akali Dal that only Siklis 
will be allowed to vote on this resolution on the Azad Punjab scheme and asking 
the Akali leaders to attend the Conference and decide this issue once for all. 

In this connection, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal, President, Stngh Sabha, 
Rawalpindi issued the following statement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a clirnnological order of the position taken up by leaders of the Akali Party 
regarding the Azad Punjab Scheme. “In November, 1942, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Guru Nank Dev, Sardar Mela Singh, Akali leader of 
Rawalpindi, condemned the S<*heme and the Akali leaders botli. At a represenlativo 
meeting of Sikhs of 'Pindi, Jhelum, Attock district and the Frontier Province, 
held at Guru Singh Sabha Rawalpindi demand was made from Akali leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi and address Diwan and satisfy the Sikhs of this ilaqu. On January 
2.1, 194h another meeting of Akali leaders was held at Oujar Kkan, Bakhshi 
Gurcharan Singh, Advocate of Rawalpindi, Sardar Kishen Singh Alaq, President, 
Singh Sabha, Giijar Khan, and others condemned the Akali leaders and the Azad 
Punjab Scheme. In view of the strong opposition to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this Ilaqa, Akali leaders could not come to Rawalpindi till August 14 when a 
conference was held at Punja Sahib. 

•‘In accordance with the decision arrived at between both parties at Punja 
Sahib, the Young Men’s Klialsa Association, Rawalpindi Cantonment requested botli 
wings to come to Rawaifiindi and organise a joint conference and decide this issue. 
Sardar Amar Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint con¬ 
ference. Similar tilings happened at Chakwal ad Daultala, when inviraiions were 
issued to Akali leaders to attend the conferences. Principal Ganga Singh was 
detrained at Sukho while Master Tara^ Stngh and Oyani Kartar Singh could 
not go beyond Gujar Khan.” 

President-elect Arrives 

Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect of the Punjab and the Frontier Akhand 
Hindustan-Conference wlio arrived at Rawalpindi on the 4th. December 1943, was 
accompanied by Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, Sardar Amar Singh of the “Sher-i- 
Punjab”, Sardar Madan Singh Oaga, Prof, Ram Singh, Sardar Labh Singh and 
several other Sikh leaders of Malwa, was accorded an enthusiastic reception at the 
railway station on their arrival. 

That the Azad Punjab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharornani Akali Dal, and 

the present attitude oi the Akali leaders towards the nationalist forces was 
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responsible for brliip;ing together all the heterogenous elements in the political life 
of the country was evident from the big gathering that assembled in the 
evening in the special pandal of Gurdwara Akagarh, where the Conference opened 
its sesBlOM. 

A rousing reception was accorded to Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect 
of the ConfereiKte on nis entering the Pandal along with prominent leaders. The 
Frontier leader, Rat Bahadur Afehar Chand Khanna, Khan AH Oul Khan, 
President F. P. 0. C., Arbnb Abdur Hehman, M. L. A., Sardar Isher Singh, 
M, L. A.t Barrister of Mardan, and Sardar Milap Singh Azad, were the reci¬ 
pients of a tremendous ovation on their arrival at the Pandal. Prominent among 
these who attended the Conference were: Sardar Sant Singh M. L. A. (Oe«>tral), S, 
Kirpal Singh Majithia, S. Arnar Singh, of the “Sher-i-Punjab, Tikka Sant Singh 
Bedi, S. Labh Singh Fakhar, S. Labh Singh Narang, jtesideut iSecretary of the 
Central Akali Dal, Sardar Uttam Singh Dugjal, M. L. A. Prof. Ram Singh, Oyani 
Bacchittar Singh, President, Khalsa Malwa JJarbar Ludhiana, S. Sewa Singh 
Qhungerana, Lala Kundaii Lai Lamba of l.yallpnr. Sardar Bahadur Beant 
Singh, Principal Ram Ditta Mai, Sardar Mehar Singh Cbakwali, Bhagat Nand 
Kinhore, Municipal Commissioner, Chakwal, besides a large number of prominent 
leaders of this llaqa. 

Mr. Duggal’s Address 

“We have gathered here at a very critical time in human history when the 
destiny of mankind is at the cross-roads and a gigantic world war is being waged 
in all its luthlessness, while in India our political future is at stake. One thing 
however, is writ largo in the face of events and it is that no power can withhold 
our iiidepeudenee. It is now up to us to make np our minds what sort of indepen¬ 
dence do we desire, whether it is the independence for the entire geographical 
unit which we call India, or, for the country broken into pieces like Pakistan or 
Azad Punjal), 1 am sure you stand for the independence of a United India and 
refuse to be taken in by cheap sentimental slogans invented by interested parties 
to cut at the very root of our power, our greatness and our oneness. We have 
heavily suffered to achieve this unity and no i)rice would be great to preserve it 
in future.” With these words Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, M, L. A., Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Addressing the Sikh members of the audience, Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal 
said that the Sikhs had always been in the vanguard of India’s fight for freedom 
and unity, adding that some misguided self-seekers for their own desire to follow 
the Pakistanists had invented the formula “Azad Punjab.” Analysing the ymsition 
of Sikhs in the so-called “Azab Punjab,” the Chairman quoted facts atid figures 
to prove that the Sikhs would be the losers if the Sclieme was translated into 
action, and they would Ite guilty of setting a precedent of breaking up their mother 
country into vations communal zones always at war with one another. It was 
un-Sikh-like to tlirow the area, the speaker added, where Sikh Culture liade made 
tremendous strides and which ha<l given them most men of learning and wisdom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religious State. He apprehended that the division of 
Jats and non-Jats would be perpetrated and then Jais would bo broken into vari¬ 
ous pieces and complained that men who were staunch naiionalistB the other day 
had fallen in line with Jiniiahites and men who had made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their bitterest enemies. 

President’s Address 

“India is one whole. The same blood runs in the veins of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs, all inhabitants of our motherland. They may profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characterised as one nation. If people 
of diverse religions, diffarent cultures and various nationalities inhabiting Great 
Britain, America and Russia can be styled as one nation, what is there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming an Indian Nation. Whenever the question of 
India’s freedom is brought to the fore-front and it appears that bonds of slavery 
are going to be unlosened some forces are brought into being by our rulers to 
serve as a brake on our progress and place handicaps in the war of the country’s 
salvation. We are determined to achieve independence and no power, howsoever 
strong, can withhold that from us new, 1 fought my whole life for this ideal 
and will die in harness after seeing a united and independent India.” Thus 
observed Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Conference in the course of his 
stirring presidential address, which was read by Sardar Labb Singh Fakhar. 

Proceeding, he challenged British statesmen to name any other country where 
separate eleptorates were in force and where political rights were distributed on 
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the baaifl of religious beliefs. This the veteran leader characterised as the sole 
cause of the country’s ills and added that as long as the foreign power was domi¬ 
nating their country, unity could not be achieved. The venerable Baba pointed 
that Pakistan had its birth in England 

Unequivocally condemning the Azad Punjab scheme, the President styled it as 
anti-national and most detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present anti-Congress attitude of the Akali Party, the Bardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Congress 
machinery and that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bare, adding that the Congress was the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders had drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Sikhs to work in collaboration with the Congress, adding 
that he would fight the community’s rights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Giirdwara Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Ministry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs by enacting this measure and exhorted the Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-sei^kers who in tlie garb of their leaders, 
were stabbing them in the back at a crifical juncture in the history of the world. 

Khah Alt Gul Khan, President, F. P. C. C., in course of an elevating address, 
brought home to the vast audience that the Congress was the only national orga¬ 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was still a livifjg force in the Frontier Province 
which fact had been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
the assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speaker 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who was 
not free to reply to baseless allegations. 

The Khan further added that their only struggle was against Churchill, 
Amery and Wavell and not against Mr. Tara Sw{jh and Mr. Jinnah, In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. 

Ridiculing the position of Master Tara Singh and the Akali lenders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one hand they stood in opposition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they had joined the present Frontier Ministry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establishing Pakistan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, in the course of his speech, laid great stress 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the community by the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majitbia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence could not be achieved 
without education. 

Resolutions 

The spacious pandal at the Akalgarh Gurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the second open sitting of the Conference commenced on the 5th, December 1943 
under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegates from 
the Frontier, including prominent Congress leaders, namely, Khan Ali Gul Khan, 
Arbab Abdul Rehman, Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Sardar Isher Singh, S. 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organisations, were also present, The con¬ 
ference continued with a break of hardly an hour at 4 p. ro. 

Sardar Amar Singh, of the “Sher i-Punjab,” in the course of a forceful 
speech, supported by facts and figures, moved the first resolution of the conference, 
which ran thus. 

“This historic session of the Akhand Hindustan Conference unequivocally 
condemns the Azad Punjab scheme and reiterates that the people of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organised whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the vivisection of India and attempts to do away with the unity and 
solidarity of the country as a whole, and would be prepared to undergo all sacri¬ 
fices to achieve this object. The conference, therefore, rejects this nefarious scheme 
altogether.** 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domeli and was supported 
by Lala Shiv Ram Sewak, who, in the course of a three hour speech, subjected 
the scheme to a trenchant criticism and challenged the Akali leaders to contest the 
first elections of the S. G. P. 0. on this very issue and abide by the vote and 
decision of the newly constituted Prabandhak Committee’s view and thus put an 
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end to this controversy once for all. He answered several questions put to him by 
the public. 

' am prepared to do my outmost and offer any sacrifice necessary for the 
establishment of Pakistan ancf the Azad Puniab in Northern India provided Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Tara Singh secure a declaration from Mr. Churchill^ Mr. Amery 
and Lord Wavell that freedom would be granted to India immediately/' said Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna^ M. L. A., while supporting the resolution against 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

1 am assured that India could attain her freedom by the establishment of 
Pakistan or the Azad Punjab, 1 will not stand in its way. If a declaration is 
made that the British will quit India if the Congress agrees to Pakistan or the Azad 
Punjab scheme, I can assure Muslim leaders that this will be done forthwith/* 

R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna, added; “I reiterate that the British will not 
leave India and will never grant independence to our motherland. This is only a 
stunt created by British diplomats to hoodwink America and other nations in the 
world. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna stated that this visit to America was an 
eye-opener for him and it was there that he learnt the real significance of the 
Pakistan movement from the British point of view. 

The Frontier leader further detailed the circumstances leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry in his province and once again challenged 
the Government to allow the Congress members of the Frontier Assembly to 
attend tlie session even in handcuffs and fetters under police escort for a single 
sitting and see the resull. 

Ailudiiig to the subject of the Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna retorted that it was a white lie on the part of Master 
Tara Singh and other Akali leaders who stated that the Hindus wanted the 

Ministry in the province and added that all the nine Hindu members of the 

Frontier Assembly were with the Congress Party. 

Proceeding turrher, Mr. Khanna added : ‘‘Any Hindu who contemplates the 
establishment of Uie Hindu Ruj in the country attd any Muslim who wishes the 
creation of the Muslim Rsj or Pakistan in India and any 8ikh who dreams of the 
Sikh Raj are all enemies of their motherland. India is sure to have one rule—and 

that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the length and 

breadth-of the country: the slogans will be “Independent India and Free India," 

An old friend of the British, who bad been relying on their promises during 
the last two decades, Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand advised them to remain in India 
as friends and leave India as friends and make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery. He brought it home to them that India was bound to attain freedom, 
be it to-moriow or day after. No power in the Universe, he said, could withhold 
what was India's due. Concluding his address, the frontier leader exhorted all 
those present to discard all controversies and join their hands in bringing 
freedom to the country as early as possible. 

Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A, (Central), moved the second resolution, urging 
the establishment of National Government at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisoners. 'I he resolution ran thus : “This conference records its considered 
opinion that the establishment of National Government at the Centre is an 
immediate and vital necessity both for the peoi>ie of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment. With a view to establish National Government, exju’essing the will of the 
people, it is essential that all political prisoners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parlies should be invited to establish the same," 

In the course of an elftl)Orate speech, characteristic of the parliamentarian and 
his experience, Sardar Sant Singh made out a fitting case for the establishment of 
National Government and advanced cogent reasons to assert that the establishment 
of National Government at the Centre was primarily in the best interests of the 
British Government itself. Quoting extracts from the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Central Assembly, the Sardar proved that only the Indian National 
Congress could deliver the goods as it represented the will of ti e people. Sardar 
Sant Singh pointed out that there would be no necessity of Pakistan or the Azab 
Punjab once the National Government was established in the country. Con¬ 
cluding, the speaker asked the vast audience present to give a wide berth to self- 
Beekers who were out to put a brake in the advancement of the country's march 
towards the goal of India’s emancipation and warned communal die-hards of the 
consequences of the campaigns started to grind their own axe. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Satyarathi and carried unanimously, 
while only one man in the vast audience voted against it* 
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The last resolution exhorted the Sikhs to do their utmost in affording relief 
to Bengal sufferers* The resolution was moved, in a touching speech, by Prof. Balbir 
Singh from Lahore. Sant Tehl Singh of Allah, District Gujrat, a prominent Sikb 
theologian, in seconding the resolution, enjoined on the Sikhs, according to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire resources and help the needy and distressed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th. Session—Bombay—29th December 1943 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s Welcome Address 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on the li9th. December 1943 under the Presideutsbip of Sir 
Maharaj Singh. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, pleaded that an unequivocal assurance be given to the British 

E ublie that “all classes, creeds and shades of political thought in India were be- 
ind this war’^ as a means of ending the deadlock. He observed : “The fact 

remains that India has been assured that the Cripps proposals still hold the field— 
which can only mean that Dominion Status is promised to India on the con¬ 
clusion of the War. After all, it is not any particular Bjitish statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide Indians future. It is the British man and 
woman in the street who has vote, that will have the final say. Will he be in¬ 
fluenced by an obstructive attitude to India’s war effort, or will he be influenced 
by unanimous and whole-hearted support to the War? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who will obtain Self-Government for India will not be those who are 
constantly speaking and writing in these troubled and difficult times, of India’s 

rights and India’s wrongs; but it will be those men who are fighting India’s 

cause on battle fields all over the world, [t will be those men and women who are 
unstintingly helping the war eflort of India. It is the woik of these that will 
influence the man and woman who really has the greatest power in England. It 
is the man and woman in the street who has the power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. ’J his has been known 
to have happened on more than one occasion in the past. If we are to be far¬ 
sighted in (he interests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 

England and amongst the Allied nations, our case is not jeopardised by the un¬ 
wise actions of some who do not realise the barm they are doing to their own 
country. It is far better to speak out and face unpopularity than to bandage 
our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conscience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In my humble opinion, it is not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been passed by any political party. It is much more 
important to give uiuquivocal assurances to the British public and to the peo¬ 
ples of the Allied powers that all classes, all creeds, and all shades of political 
thought in India are behind this war ; that, not only will they not impede the 
war effort in any way in the future, but on the other hand, they are prepared 

unconditionally to help, by word and deed, every eflort that India can contribute 
towards a final and victorious conclusion of this terrible War. If such assurances 
could be forthcoming. 1 personally believe that not only India will gain self- 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a most material and im¬ 
portant part in the administration of our Own country. 

No Indian can jiosBibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their poliiical convictions! specially such as have passed their lives in 
the service of their country. But Let us face facts. Congressmen cannot deny 
that from the beginning of August of last year disorders and mob rule prevailed 
in most parts of India, and that attempts at sabotage still continue in some areas. 
It is said that the Congress and its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 
these acts of violence. Assuming this to be so the Congress leaders cannot be 
absolved from responsibility for what occurred because as sensible men they should 
have realised, from past experience, that a mass civil disobedience movement would 
inevitably result in mass violence. The Allied nations are surely not ^oing to 
run the slightest risk of such a state of affairs prevailing again. Bucb risks can 
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be, to a great extent, removed by such assurances as I have explained. Mr. Oandhi, 
if he chose, could give such an undertaking on behalf of the Congress, for he 
has been appointed the leader of the movement in these words : “Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee request 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken.” 'Ihese powers, 
given to Mr. Gandhi by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, surely 
include doing what he considers best in the interests of the country. 

It may not be possible immediately for the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League to come to an understanding on the future Constitution of 
India, or even on the Cripps proposals, but these two political parties can cer¬ 
tainly come on the same platform to urge the people of our country to support 
the war efforts of India by word and deed. This may be a starting point for agree¬ 
ment on political issues such as may become advisable for the duration of the War. 

feuch a change of policy is bound to have a most beneficial effect on all the 

peoples of the Allied Powers and would certainly entitle the representatives of 
India to a place on the Peace Conference which must follow a victorious con¬ 
clusion to the War. India, if its leaders have fully helped towards winning the 
war, would have an effective voice at the Peace Couferences ; but not if they 

have acted in a manner which has weakened and thwarted, however uninten¬ 

tionally, the war effort. 

There is a persistent and consistent demand from all shades of political 
thought that this so-called deadlock should be solved, and 1 am sure that all 
Liberals are as anxious as Congressmen, at present out of prison, and all other 
political parties who have voiced the same opinion. If we are anxious to help, 
first and foremost we must face realities. We must remember that the Briiish 
public and the peoples of the Allied Powers cannot forget what has happened in 
India since August of last year. Those who have suggestions to make for the 
solution of this problem must keep this aspect of the case before them. Any 
tendency to ignore these realities will only make the task fruitless. Therefore the 
suggestions must be such as are likely to have immediate results Looking at it 
from every point of view, 1 cannot but come to the conclusion that the suggestions 
I have been bold enough to make are the only ones that will clear the air and will 
enable our public men to consider and discuss, in a calmer and clearer atmosphere, 
the next steps they would be prepared to take to solve India’s constitutional 
problems. 

The Presidential Address 

Sir Maharaj Singh, in his Presidential Address, referred to the Congress 
policy since 1939, and said that some of our present day evils are due to the 
defection of the Congress Ministries in 1939, He also referred to “the mistake made 
by the Congress in refusing to form coalition ministries” and characttrised the 
Congress resolution of August 1942 as “a great blunder.” He added : But if the 
Congress are to be blamed for sins of omission and commission the Government 
of India and the British Government are also open to legitimate criticism. Instead 
of declaring a complete change of policy at the commencement of the war by filling 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council with representative Indians, they were 
content with suggesting advisory committees forgetting that no self-respeciing Indian 
looked or can look upon these as substitutes for the possession of executive power. 
Further, no representative Conference of Indian leaders was summoned by the 
then Viceroy either in 1939 or at any time subsequently to discuss not only the 
political situation but the institution of measures lor the protection of India and 
for ascertaining the best method of helping the Allied cause. Most thinking people 
realised on the outbreak of war that it would be long and bitter and not a few 
anticipated the entry of tlie Japanese sooner or later on the side of Gcimany. If 
Sir Stafford Cripps had come to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940 instead of 1942, 1 venture to state that there would have been an excellent 
prospect of their gtneial acceptance and that India would have been a happier 
country to-day. There bad been then no cry of Pakistan as we know it in its 
present form and no threat of mass civil disobedience. Under present conditions, 
however, we are face to face with a divided India, with thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, including many prominent and popular leaders in prison, the letention by 
European officials of the key departments of Finance, Defence and Home in the 
Government of India, a complete absence of popular government in large portions 
of India, swollen prices, general distress and, last but not least, famine in large 
and densely populated area. The suggestions of well-known Indian leaders and of 
Non-Party ConfereuceB composed of moderate men einceily anxious to bring about 
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peace between the Government and the people have been brushed aside without 
assigning any reasons. Attempts to approach Mahatma Qandhi in order to 
ascertain his views and those of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the 
present political situation have been consistently refused on the plea that it was 
essential for Congress leaders first to denounce openly what they had previously 
commended. It is of little use, however, to dwell at length on past mistakes on 
this side or the other. A more profitable though a much more difl^cult task is to 
decide what practical steps can be taken for a solution of the present deplorable 
situation. 

The Communal Issue 

The chief problem that faces India at the present time-and it is most com¬ 
plicated—is the communal issue, that is to say, the tension between Hindus and 
Muslims or, to put it into more concrete language, between the Congress on the one 
side and the Muslim League on the other. Government in India have failed to 
solve it. In fact, their past actions and attitude have aggravated separatist ten¬ 
dencies. By us also opportunities alas I have been lost more than once. If only 
in years gone by, when a scheme for a federated India was on the anvil and later 
approved by the British Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
majority community had agreed to the grant of large residuary powers to the 
provinces, or if the Cripp's proposals in spite of certain defects hod been accepted, 
it is probable that the present communal impasse would not have arisen or would 
at least have been less Pnse. Now the question before us is whether the India 
of the future shall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Oh ristian—and in either capacity a representative of minority interests—I have 
never concealed my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
sub-continent and 1 l)elieve that outside the Muslim League this opinion is shared 
by all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs and Parsis. 
W’e would greatly prefer that a self-governing India should at least start under 
one Central Government—even though with provinces autonomous save for a few 
subjects such as Defence and Foreign Aflairs—and be divided only if the experi¬ 
ence of 15 or 20 years shows that partition is essential. 1 believe that I am 
right in stating that in a Soviet Russia, while the right of the various compos¬ 
ing nations to freedom or self determination is recognised, including the right 
to secede and form independent States, no nation in spite of religious and lin¬ 
guistic differences has so far parted from the Central Government. The exist¬ 
ence of two separate Indias with tlieir own armies, tariffs and foreign relations 
may well be couducive more to mutual strife than harmony especially when as 
has often happened in Europe, the minority in one area is likely to appeal from 
time to time to the majority in the contiguous zone. Strangely enough, the 
Muslim League, while regarding statutory guarantees at the Centre as nugatory 
for the purpose of protecting Muslim minorities, stresses its desire to give the 
same guarantees to minorities in Pakistan. Then, too, it must not be forgotten 
that, whereas Muslims in the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
in Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab 
will form large and, may be difficult minorities. It is one thing, however, for 
us to proclaim the opinion of the majority and quite another to win the accept¬ 
ance of those who are opposed to it especially when the opposition consists of 
large and influential Muslim minority claiming millions of adheients. And if it 
is not possible to secure voluntary acceptance what is to be done ? If as some 
bay physical force is the only remedy, it is indeed a truly terrifying prospect. 

The solution of the problem of minorities in India is more complicated 
than in other countries because of the large number of Muslims both relative 
and absolute. To deny the influence of the Muslim League may sound well on 
a public platform but it is not realistic. There is no easy solution. That is 
why I deliberately refrain from suggesting in any scheme. There are many in the 
field, some of them admirable on paper, but none has so far been acceptable to 
both the Congress and the Muslim League. There are those who tell us that 
the departure of the British from India will lead to an early removal of com¬ 
munal difficulties. It passes my comprehension however, why the same persons 
do not tell us now what the solution will be, I repeat that the problem of 
minorities is extremely difficult and cannot be decided by easy generalisations. 

I have no doubt in my mind that it was the main cause of the Great War of 
1914 and the World War of 1939, and shall content myself with citing onlv the 
instances of Alsace-Lorraine, Czecho-Blovakia, the Balkan Btates, Foland and 
Danzig. The Treaty of VeisailleB and the Minorities Guarantee Treaties signed 
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by many powers twenty years apo and more did not remove it. And this com¬ 
plex problem is not confined to Europe. It exists within the British Common¬ 
wealth, for example, in South Africa and Ireland and as recent experience shows 
in Burma and Ceylon. It is a world problem and will be one of the crucial 

difficulties calliiit»: for solution at the next Peace Conference. 

Pakistan Question Most cr Postponed 

In these circumstances my own view Is that no final decision can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world catastrophe on the question of 

Pakistan. No one can predict with any confidence what will be the precise 

nature of the reconstructed world. For instance, will nations in future stand 
alone or in federated proujis ? If the latter, what will be ripihts and powers of 
such groups and nationalities ? These are vital questions which will have to be 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India should be represented. It may well be that a solution of the problem in 
Europe may be of help to us in India. I would appeal, therefore, as 1 did last 
March and in previous recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post¬ 
pone any final judgment on the one side or the other till peace has been re¬ 
stored. One thing at any rate is certain. It is that talks of fighting for or 

against Pakistan or of civil war are highly injurious. Do such speakers realise 
the implications of what they say ? How, for instance, and where, will the fight 
commence and with what weapons? The only fighting that one can visualize is 
communal rioting on a large scale with a resulting intensification of ill-feeling. 
If the recent experience of internal turmoil in Spain has any lesson for the 

world it is that bloodshed and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per¬ 

manent solution of a country’s difficulties. 

Britain’s Attitude 

As regards what should be done in the immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must acquiesce in the continuance of the present situation at any 
rate till the war is over or make an effective attempt to reach at last a tem¬ 
porary solution. The first alternative is no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Cabinet in England and the Government of India as a whole. It lias the 
merit of shelving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 
however, that it cannot commend itself to right-thinking persons. It is a case 

of crying peace where there is no peace. No Indian, whatever his party or creed, 
is satisfied with the existing form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces. Us continuance will only lead to increased underground discontent 
and further deplorable tension between the British and Indian races at the end 
of the war. Large sections of opinion in the U. 8. A as well as in Great Bri¬ 
tain sympathise with ns on this point. The present policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment of insistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear, is as ungracious as it is undignified. No ruling power 
can legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof in questions of vital importance 

whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt tliis attitude in 

dealing with the problem of self-Government in Canada, South Africa or Ireland. 
They and we must try again and yet again until a solution is reached. 

Contact with leaders must be Permitted 

As regards the second alternative it seems to me that the first thing is for 

the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to be made to 

Mahatma Oandhi as soon as possible. We Liberals do not share all the political and 
economic views of the Mahtma and we have often deplored some of bis actions, 
but there is no doubt that he is the leading personality in the largest political 
party in India and enjoys v^ry great influence and prestige among the Indian 
masses, while his name is known to millions in Europe, America and Africa. No 
really satisfactory solution, therefore, even temporary, can be secured without his 
acquiescence, if not support. The late Viceroy and his Government made. I venture 
to think, a great mistake in not allowing a responsible Indian leader, such as Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar or the American statesman, Mr. Phillips, to approach Mahtma 
Gandhi. India would not have been reduced to chaos if these and other responsible 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on his views on the existing political impasse 
and on the means for ending it. If he had asked and still asks, as is probable 
that the opinion of members of the Congress Working Committee slwuld be 
ascertainea, 1 would impose no conditions on their meeting and deliberations. 
Knowing Mr. Gandhi’s consistently strong views on non-violence, we cannot expect 
bim or them to admit responsibility for (be deplorable and wicked acts of sabotage 
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which took place in August and subsequent months last year or even to cancel 
their resolution of August, 1942. Self-respecting and patriotic men, who have 
sacrificed much cannot reasonably be expected to denounce their past. All that is 
necessary is for the Congress to treat that resolution as a dead letter. I believe 
that this will be done. For this purpose I am of opinion that the Congress leaders 
should be released uncondiiionully. Many of the rank and file, including scores of 
members of legislatures, are now out of jail and the number of releases is 
increasing and will, I hope, increase. It is unjustifiable to deiain men and women 
in jail without trial and without their being supplied even with the reasons for 
their detention. Further, I do not believe for a moment that the Congress leaders 
would advocate peace with Imperialistic Japan or renounce their anti-Fascist 
attitude. 

Conference of all Parties 

The next step would be a conference between them and the leaders of the 
Muslim League and representatives of other important minorities and interest with 
the immediate object of forming composite National Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. In 1941 I did what 1 could through personal interviews to 
persuade Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to meet each other but failed. Orbeis have 
similarly failed. In this connection I wish to say that no party has been more 
pressing in its desire to see a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 
liPague than the Indian Communists. In spite of our holding views different from 
theirs in certain important matters all honour is due to them for they have tried 
to do. For several years 1 have openly and privately pleaded that the Viceroy 
should hold a conference of leading representatives of different parties and let 
India know the result of their deliberation. It is only at such a conference, for 
instance, that the full implications of a scheme such as Pakistan can be adequately 
discussed. At present we are in the dark as to details. I'hese, no doubt, are 
governed by principles but the latter not infrequently have to be modified after a 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least possible that a temporary solution 
would he reached at such a conference and National Governments be formed 
tltronghout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the peaceful and other eflective method of arbitration should he 
tried. It even that failed, India and the world outside would at least know where 
the blame lay For my own part, as I said in December, 1940, and March, I94M, at 
All-Indian Christian Conferences and also at the Lucknow Provincial Non Party 
Conference in December, 1941, “1 would not mind if all the members of the 
Governor General’s Council were Hindus or Muslims. 1 would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or the Muslim League because I feel that in 
nine out of ten questious no friction or difference on communal grounds can 
possibly arise.” 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged reforms and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India. It is obviously impossible for contiguous terri¬ 
tories not to be affected by each other’s conditions, in such cases there is always 
mutual interaction. If self-government, for instance, has been declared to be the 
goal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
brethren in Indian States, with whom they are connected by ties of language, 
culture, customs and religion should not have similar aspirations. States in Inma 
are at present admittedly in different stages of political and educational evolution, 
but in all it should be the declared policy of their Rulers to prepare their people 
as rapidly as possible for full responsible government. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day—Bombay—30th. December 1943 

Need fer Ending Deadlock 

At the session of the National Liberal Federation to-day, the President, Sir 
Maharaj Singh himself moved a resolution condoling the deaths of Messrs, N, C, 
Ray, one of the General Secretaries of the Federation, Sorah Vadia and G. L. 
Narayana Sastri during the past year. The resolution was adopted, 

Mr. E. Vinayaka Rao of Madras moved the following resolution recording 
deep satisfaction at the success of the Allied arms on all fronts, 

”The National Liberal Federation of India records its deep satisfaction at the 
success o£ the Allied arms on all fronts. In particular it views with pride the 
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splendid part played by Indian soldiers in Africa, Italy and other theatres 

of war. 

“rhe Federation appeals to the people of India to associate themselves with 
the war effort till vietny is attained. At the same time it desires to impress on 

the Central and Provincial Governments the absolnte necessity for creating the 

political and psycholo}<ical conditionH essential to enable Indians to consider the 
war as their own and to exert their maximum effort with a view to ensure the 
speedy victory of the Allies.’* 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared India had a lef:;it,iniate cause to feel proud of it 
by virtue of her contribution to that success. The speaker regretted that Mr. 
Churchill in his statement on the North Africa victory had failed to mention 
India, while referring to the contribution of the Dominions to the victory. Even 
iMr. Aitif^ry, the custodian of Indian affairs in Parliament, could not find time to 
mention her part in the victory, and it Iiad been left to the Commander-in-Ohief 
of India to acknowledge this part in the Nortli African victory. 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared this war was India’s as Allied victory in this war 
would mean consummation of India’s political aspirations. It was the duty of the 
(hivernment at the Centre as well as the Provincial Governments to make the 
people of India feel that this war was their own. It was regrettable that the ratio 
of Indian officers in the Indian Army was so small as compared with British 
officers. It was essential that Indians fighting at the front should feel that they 
were fighting their own war. 

Looking ahead to the peace at the end of the war, the speaker hoped that, 
as the Allies dictated terms to (Tcrmany and Japan, they would not also dictate 
terms to India's rei)ieHeMtarivt's hut would listen to them. 

Mr. V. K. Shastri of Bombay seconded the resolution and Mr. Shapurji 
Oazdar supported it and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Political Situation 

The Kt. Hon. P. S, Srinivasa Sasfri next moved the resolution on the 
political situation in the country. 'The following is the text of the resolution 

“The National Liberal Federation considers that the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee of August. 1942, sanctioning mass civil disobedience was 
wrong and ill-conceived, and it deplores and condemns the sabotage and violence 
which took place last year. At the same time, it disapproves the policy of the 
Government of India in continuing to detain in prison without trial well known 
and popular Indian leaders and in refusing to allow any approach to be made to 
Mr. Oandhi and other Congress leaders since their incarceration. In view of the 
present political and war situation and the fact that the Congress is the largest 
political party in India, and, last but not least in the hope and belief that tlie 
Congress leaders will accept the wishes of millions in this country and agree to 
treat the resolution of August 1942 as a dead letter, the Federation requests the 
Goverument of India to release these persons unconditionally. 

“It appeals to these leaders when released, as well as to the leaders of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasahha and other important political parties and 
interests, to convene a eonfercnce and to co-operate in forming National Composite 
Governments at the centre and in the provinces, that at the centre to 1)6 treated by 
the British Government on the same footing as tl\e Governments of the Dominions. 
Such CO operation should be given without prejudice to the different viewpoints of 
the various political parties regarding the future constitution of India and with 
the earnest desire to leave any important controversial matters for decision after 
the war. The Federation is convinced that composite National Governments will 
be of great help in clear ng miHunderstandings between the various parties and 
between them and the Government, in increasing mutual confidence and in bringing 
about conditions which will facilitate the inauguration of a satisfactory and work¬ 
able constitution for India when peace has been restored. In this connection, this 
Federation strongly stresses the continuing obligation of the British Government 
and the Government of India to take early steps to further the aspirations of the 
people and to establish National Governments at the centre and in the provinces 
notwithstanding the existence of domestic difficulties.” 

Mr. Sastri declared that, in the first place, the Liberal Federation desired that 
the Congress leaders should be released without any condition and then they should 
agree to treat the August Resolution of last year as a dead latter. He felt that 
this was not a very extreme demand as ^ ongiessmen themselves should realise that 
thera was no i»ore scope for their resolution and they would Ipse nothing in taking 

40 
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this opportunify to let the resolution rest. In this request of the Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, millions of the people of India would join with them. He expressed the view 
that' the opinion of the country as a whole was not in favour of the August 
Resolution or what followed it‘by way of disturbances in the country. In fact, 
^ivat bodies of Indians stood aloof from the resolution and all that it implied. 
Further so far as the effo(d of the resolution was concerned, the war effort had not 
suffered ; the Government only suffered a slight embarrassment, if anything. This 
clearly showed that the masses of India did not agree with the resolution and 
many of them would not be sorry if it were withdrawn. 

When the leaders were released, Mr. Sartri said the next step to take would be. 
that they, in conjunction with the Muslim League, the IMahashha and other parties, 
would convene a Conference. The representatives should sit together and pool 
their wisdom and evolve plans for the immediate future. 'I'hcse deliberations should 
bring about what they could call a National and Composite Government both at 
the Centra and in the Provinces. 

Explaining what he meant by composite Government. Mr. vSastri said that, 
when the Provincial Governments wore constituted in the immediate future, they 
should not be wholly composed of representatives of the majority party in power. 
If, for instance, the Congress party was in the majority in any province, the 
Cabinet there would, of course, contain a majority of Congressmen but what lie 
suggested was that it should also contain representatives of important ininoritie!^. 
In other words, he recommended a coalition government in the piovinee. Of course 
when the provinces had such Governments in working, it would follow that sucli 
governments could not function unless there was u similar government at the 
Centre. Mr. Sastri said that this was a consummation which was to he devoutly wished 
for and government should cordially welcome such an understanding. For, it was 
the paramount interest of the government that in this country condiLions should be 
established which would ensure the final victory in this war on the side of tlic 
Allies. Referring to the present political impasse, Mr. Sastri said that the greatest 
complaint to-day was that the deadlock politically and otherwise seemed not to be 
resoluble, for the government put the responsibility for taking the initiative on the 
people. Government spokesmen had continually repeated that the deadlock was the 
result of discord and disagreements among the warring parties in the country, and 
therefore the government should do nothing but watcli and wait until the leaders 
composed their quarrels and became friends and co-operated in establishing 
conaitiona favourable to the establishnient of a common government. 

Continuing, Mr. iSastri said : “I do not know how a government ruling 
oyer 400 million people armed to the tooth, with all arms of force and 

violence that could be imagined, how a government which bad taken to itself all the 
powers poasiblo and conceivable and rule with absolute sway, with no check what¬ 
ever to its authority, how a Government established in that sninome and unassail¬ 
able position, can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not their function 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevolently, perhaps complacently, 
])erbap8 gleolully while the leaders are unable to como to a mutual understanding. 
A governmenL of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, seems 
to bo condemning itself out of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
the world believes it. I am sure that the sensible part of the world, whether .this 
country or outside, does not believe it.” 

He declared that it was the business of the government to bring the people 
together, to put themselves in the confidence of all and so arrange that a united 

constitution was possible not only for the period of the war, but for the period 

succeedlug the war. “We do not believe the government when they say that unity 
of the country is not possible, because there are disturbances and discords in the 
country. These disturbances and discords must be effaced and government must 
take its due share in this pacification to bring the parties together and go ahead, as 
they have done previously so many times before, in the shaping of the future 
Constitution of India.” 

Mr. Sastri insisted that the Central Government, when formed, should bo 
placed on a footing of absolute equality with other Dominions and Britain herself, 
in the matter of operations in this country. The Central Government should be in 
the same position as the South African Government, the New Zealand and the 
Australian Governments.^ ‘‘Any position inferior to them would put us in an in¬ 
vidious situation and disable us in future from taking our place to which we are 
entitled. Any position inferior to this, we cannot with self-respect accept.” 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTONS 

CONSTITDRION FOR INDIA 

Mr. Sastri conceded that any permanent conatitiition for India would have to 
be deferred till the end of the war when the parties could meet and discuss their 
problems and evolve a common acceptable constitution in a more harmonious 
atmosphere. He also said that such questions of the order cf importance as Pakis¬ 
tan should be deferred till the end of the war. In this connection, he recalled the 
resolution which the Liberal Federation had adopted at the last session at Madras, 
expressing themselves cat-^orically aj^ainst the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The Liberals still stood by that resolution and they still maintai¬ 
ned that position. But that question and other questions of like magnitude could 
be safely postponed till the end of the war when the major and minor parties 
could meet in a peaceful atmosphere and settle their problems. Mr. fSastri, 
concludirifT, sj^id that their resolution was a very moderate demand which no one could 
possibly take exception to and he commended the resolution for their acceptance. 

The hon. ^ir /L Singh Roy, seconding the resolution, declared that the 
National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself from direct action as 
launched by the Congress, ife hoped that the time was not far distant when even 
the Congress would give u]) the programme of direct action and revert back to the 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the best advantage of the 
people and further advancing the political rights of the people by conventions. He 
was sore that Mahatma Gandhi would not hesitate to advise the Congress to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceeding, Sir Bejoy Pramd urged the necessity for the release of the Con¬ 
gress leaders and asserted that the Government of India was equally responsible 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly to bring about unity. He 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinces. 

Prof. Ahd Jani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the people from the administration of the 
country, 'I'hia was the time and immediately after the war, that long range 
policies for the welfare of not only this coiintry but almost all countries were to be 
formulated and it was a tragedy that there was a political deadlock in India. He 
Buggestod th (3 withdrawal of the August resolution by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
release of Congress leaders and that the majority party in the country should 
undertake the formation of composite cabinets in all the provinces, Politics, he 
said, was after all a game and if one move failed, Congress leaders should not 
Jiesitate to cl.ange their course. It might not be possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, there could be no 
dilliciiUy in his withdrawing the resolution. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

India’s Representation on Peace Conference 

Mr. T. R. Vcnkatarina Sastri moved the following resolution :— 

“'rhe National Liberal Federation considers that India should be represented at 
the peace Conference by duly accredited Indians on the same basis as other 
Dominions and be ansigned a place worthy of her culture and her championship of 
the great cause of universal peace. At such a CjOnference, prominence should be 
given by the representatives of India to the abolition of the colour bar and the 
establishment of full political and economic equality between the peoples of the 
East and the West.” 

Mr. Sastri said that, on previous occasions, India had been re])reHented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for assisting the Secretary of State. 
In practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was India’s spokesman. What the 
Federation now urged was that India should have the peoples’ representatives 
appointed by a national government. 

Sardar Sodhbans, supporting the resolution, said that, if the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to India, as it was claimed, then surely Britain had no right to appoint 
the representatives for India, Dr. A N, Daruwala supported the motion which 
was passed. 

The Bengal Famine 

The hon. Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru next moved the following resolution : 

‘‘The National Liberal Federation of India shares the universal feeling of 
horror at the tragedy that has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in general 
misery and starvation in that important province and deaths on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented in the recent history of famines in India. It sympathises deeply 
with the people of Bengal and Orissa in their sufferings. The Federation is strongly 
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of opinion that both the Central and Provincial Governments as well as His 
Majesty’s Government are largely responsible ^or the e^^rious maladministration 
which has led to the calamity by lack of provision and effective planning and the 
shortage of food which should have been foreseen and prevented. The Federation is 
also deeply distressed at the fact that disease has followed famine and is exacting 
an even heavier toll of life than starvation. It draws attention to the significant 
fact that in India alone of all countries at present within the British Common- 
wealth has such a tragedy taken place. 

“The Federation considers that in order to ascertain the causes of the famine, to 
apportion responsibility and to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity, a com¬ 
mission of inquiry should be appointed by the Government comprising indef)endent 
responsible persons. It is further of the opinion that immediate measures should be 
taken to rehabilitate the stricken population and to luevent the spread of disease.” 

In the course of his speech. Pandit Kunzru charged the Provincial, Central 
and His Majesty's Governments with the responsibility for the famine. He was of 
the opinion that, if proper remedial steps had been taken long before, the magnitude 

of the tragedy would have been tar less than what it had proved. Recalling his 

tour of the distressed areas, in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru gave a graphic account of 
the plight of the poor people in Bengal. 

“A government which has completely failed to discharge its elementary duties” 
added Pandit Kunzru, “still claims to be the guardian of the masses and keeps all 

powers in its hands.” He attacked the Provincial and Central Governments on 

their failure to ke»p the public for a long time informed of the leality of the Bengal 
situation. The result was that the public did not know of the coining calamity 
till October of this >ear. Millions of people were living so close to or living on 
the verge of starvation. It was a major disaster, and 4^^here was a great social task 
confronting them. The general standard of living of the people had to be raised 
and he was sure only a national Government could go ahead with plans to achieve 
appreciable results, within this generation. Ho was glad that H, E. the Viceroy 
was alive to the seriousnesa of the present situation but he ventured to 
suggest that only a national government cculd really tackle the luoblem. 
Concluding, Pandit Kanzru said that a subject India and a hungry India in 
conjunction with other nations in similar position, would always be a threat to 
world peace. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. B, N. Gokhale and Dr. 7?. B. Khamhatta 
and was carried. 

Food Situation in India 

Prof. M. D. Altekar moved the following resolution : 

National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the Government of 
India failed to realise in time the gravity of the food situation throughout the 
country or to check the unprecedented rise to the prices of the necessaries of life 
resulting in hardship and suffering among all classes of .'jthe pot)ulation. It, is 
strogly of opinion that His Majesty’s Government should arriyuge for the import 
of foodstuffs into India as recommended by the Foodgrains Policy Committee until 
the shortage has been removed and prices have sufiiciently fallen. 

“The Federation considers that the present food situation in India, as well as 
the rapid growth in population, necessitates the early introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture, the bringing of culturable land into cultivation and the 
raising of the low standards of living among the masses. The Federation regrets 
that when belated steps were taken by the Government of India to introduce 
ratior)ing and to encourage a proper distribution of food, these attempts were 
hampered by the attitude adopted by some Provincial Governments. It urges the 
Government of India to enforce a policy of rationing in large towns with special 
attention to the provision of milk and milk products for mothers and children and 
to insist qn an equitable distribution of food in the best interests of the masses. 
In this connection, the Federation views with concern the inadequate supply 
throughout the country not only of milk but also of other protective tood such as 
eggs, fish and vegetables. In the opinion of the Federation, the food problem in 
India must be tackled at least in urban areas in its entirety as in England and 
elsewhere.” 

Criticising the food policy of the Government, Prof. M» D. Altekar said that 
the Government’s policy was doing them greater harm than all the agitations of 
the Congress. There was deep dissatisfaction and Government must take firm and 
adequate measures to feed the population and keep them content. 
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Mr. G. C. Bhate aud Mr. Oope Ourubux supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Casey’s Appointment 

Sir Raghunath Paranjpye moved the followins resolution : 

“The National Liberal Federation of India in opposed on principle to the 
appointment to posts in India of persons, however eminent they may be who are 
nationals of Dominons which do not place Indians and Europeans on a equal civic 
footing and for this reason disapproves the appointment of the Rt. Hon, Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Raghunath Paraitjpye said that‘'this apf>oint- 
ment is an insult to the self-respect of Indians, Every patriotic Indian should 
emphatically protest against it.” He characterised it as an “injudicious appoint¬ 
ment” and pointed out, “in none of the Dominions, Indians can occupy positions 
in governmeat. And this comes at a time when the Indian Legislature has just 
passed a piece of legislation taking counter-measures against those Dominions that 
discriminate against Indian nationals”. {Sir Raghunath said in the Dominions 
before an incumbent was selected for a Governorship, the government of the 
province was consulted. The British Government should have seen to it that 
Indian opinion was not flouted in this matter. 

Sir Vittal Chandavarkar, seconding the resolution asked : “Would Australia 
have accepted an Indian, however eminent and capable, say, the Rt, Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri —as the Governor-General of Australia ?” “JNo”, continued feir 
Vittal, “the Australians would have Of'posed it not on merits, but on racial 
grounds”. Sir Vittal referred to Mr. Casey^s interview published in the press and 
characterised it as “the thin end of the wedge” as Mr. Casey seemed to be looking 
forward to more such appointments of Australians. 

“An Insult and Humiliation to India” 

Sir Vittal continued, “It is true that Australia has sent food to India, but 
then India has sent cloth to Australia. It is entirely a business transaction”. Sir 
F. N. Chaiidvarker observed that two recent appointments made by the British 
Government were a departure from established practice. One was the appointment 
of a serving General to the Viceroyalty of India, whereas in the past it was the 
practice to appoint only outstanding men in Britain’s public life to that high post. 
The second was the appointment of an Australian to the Governorship of Bengal, 
“q’his appointment is an insult and humiliation to India at a time when she is 
supposed to be on the threshold of Dominion Status”. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Third Day—Bombay—31 st. December 1943 

S. African Pegging Act 

The twenty-fourth session of the All-India Liberal Federation concluded this 
evening after passing resolutions regarding South African Pegging Act, post¬ 
war reconstruction and responsible Government in Indian States and the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Defence Member. 

Mr. Naushir Bharucha moved a resolution strongly disapproving the conti¬ 
nued anti-India agitation in South Africa, and in particular at the present time 
the recent “Pegging Act” which limits still further the already restricted rights 
of acquisition l)y South African Indians of immovable property.” The reolution 
termed the “Pegging Act” a breach ot the spirit of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1927 and declared such legislation “is particularly deplorable at a time when 
Indians are fighting for the freedom of all the peoples of the world from in¬ 
justice and oppression.” While opining that tliere would be no real solution of 
the problem of discrimination against Indian Nationals in South Africa or other 
British Dominions till India was a Self-Governing country, the resolution offered 
the Liberal Federation’s full support to the Government of India in “any retalia¬ 
tory measures which they may think fit to adopt against the Union of South 
Africa or other Governments which do not accord full civic rights to Indian 
colonsists.” Mr. Bharucha said that Indians mustjdepend on their own strength to pro¬ 
tect their interests and not look to outsiders for it, In the meantime, Indians 
here must take every practicable measure to see that their self-respect was not 
sullied. Sardar P. S, Sodhbans seconded the resolution and Major S, A, Paymaster 
supported it. 

Post-War Reconstruction 

The Federation next adopted a lengthy resolution on post-war reconstruction. 
The resolution referring to the Committees appointed by the Government of 
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India and certain Provincial Governments for the purpose, emphasised that the 
main functions of such Committees would be to lay the foundations of a well- 
planned economy which would increase the cultivation of productive crops, im¬ 
prove agricultural methods, expand rural reconstruction and liquidate illiteracy. 
Among other essential requirements, the resolution continued, are the improve¬ 
ment and extension of communications and works of irrigation, the creation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increased medical aid, the establishment of better 
health conditions, the provision of social services such as insuratice against sick¬ 
ness and unemployment, and a general imi)rovement in the standard of living. 

The resolution further urged the Government to have a settled policy to 
assist in the establishment of new industries and in the development of the 
natural resources of the country ; and pointed out the necessity, after the war, of 
the protection of nascent industries against foreign competition. 

The Federation gave its general support to the scheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India for a national system, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proposals for the ira|)rovement of health 
conditions in India, but trusted that a reasonable time limit will be prescribeil for 
the execution of their recommendations and that the very large sums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

Sir Vittal Chandvarkar, moving the resolution, pointed out that India had 
no real control over her fiscal policy. If the Government wanted satisfactory 
work to be done in the direction, they should appoint a whole-time member 
with a separate independent department for |)ost-war reconstruction. 

Sir Vittal said that since the resignation of Mr. Ajiey, Mr. V. B. Sirkar 
and Sir Homi Mody from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, all sense of joint 
responsibility had disap})eaied from that body, and its members at present were 
nothing more than heads of departments. 

Hao Bahadur Sahasrabudhe, seconding the resolution, stress d the require¬ 
ments of the rural areas and the villiges. The resolution was ])assed. 

Responsible Govt, in Indian States 

Resolutions were also passed calling on the rulers of Indian States to de¬ 
clare as their poli(7 the preparation of their people for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment, deploring the abolition of paid A. R. P. personnel and urging the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Defence Member and the Indianisation of all grades of the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force. 

The resolution on the States urged that, in view of the close ties existing 
between the people of Indian States and the people of British India and the 
impossibility of the former remaining unaffected by political progress in British 
India, the rulers of Indian States should declare as their policy the preparation 
of their people as rapidly as ])08sible for full responsible Government. This should 
be carried out by extended facilities for mass education, extension of local Self- 
Government, the creation or enlargement of slate assemblies and other representa¬ 
tive institutions vested with responsibility as well as power. The resolution, at 
the same time, hoped that the subjects of the States would report only to con¬ 
stitutional methods for securing reforms and the redress of their grievances and 

assured them of the full support of the Federation. 

Deploring the [)artiai abolition of the |>aid A. R. P. staff, the Federation 

expressed the opinion that as the war with Japan was yet in its initial stages and 
fiuniy seacraft and aircraft cotild approach coastal towns and cities, the provision 
of a reasonably sufficient paid A. R. P. organisation would contribute to the 
maintenance of public morale in such areas. The Federation called upon the 

people, regardless of their political convictions, to co-operate in civil defence 
measures. The Federation in the third resolution urged that the defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis and urged that the large 
number of Indian Commissioned Officers already in the Defence Forces who had 
acquired valuable experience should be fully utilised to bring about complete Judia- 
nisation at an early date. ’I'he resolution added that the commissioned oflicers 
should not be demobilised : after the war merely in order to restore the 
pre-war proportion between Indian and British officers. No non-Indian officer, it 
urged, should be appointed to any post so long as a suitable Indian officer was 
available. It also urged that the army should be recruited from all provinces and 
classes to a much greater extent than at present. 

Sir Eaghunath Paranjpye^ who moved the resolution, declared that the 
defence of the country should really be at the forefront of all their post-war 
reconstruction plans. 
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Dr: Q. S'. Mahajani, speaking from experience as a member of the Interview 
Board for Recruitment to the Defence Forces, said that only about twenty-five per 
cent of the candidates who appeared before the Board were selected. He was 
convinced that this large amount of rejection was due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but to the fact that a right type of material was not forthcoming 
for recruitment. 'I'his hesitation on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty about their future after the 
war and partly to the creed of non-violence as ])reached by some. He asked the 
(iovernment to give proper aSHuranccs to the young men of the country that they 
would be absorbed in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after tlie war. 

All the three resolutions were passed unanimously. 

After the election of new otlice-bearers for the coming year, the Federation 
accepte<l the invitation of Sardar JSodhbans to hold the next session of the 
Federation in Lahore. 


The A. I. News-Paper Editors^ Conference 

Standing Committee—Bombay—14th. & iSth. July 1943 

Growing Rigours of Censorship 

Addressing the m(3nil)er8 of the Standing Committee of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, held on Bombay on the 14th. July lf)43, Hir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Member, stated that he wished to see this country maintain a 
free J’rcss even in war time, He added that while ho would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging tlieir diities, 

Mr. K. Sri?iiv(iii(in, President of the Conference, replying, said that he could 
not endorse the claim advanced by 8ir Sultan Ahmed that the Press in India was 
as free from restrictions as tire Press of any country could be in times of war. 
He criticised the censorship methods followed in India and said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Press iii India had been a long-standing ]>lank in the 
propaganda campaign of the oHicials and reached its climax when a party of 
Turkish journalists, after a conducted tour began to write articles telling the world 
of the paradise Indians lived in. The model which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, ho said, the Turkish Press, but the British and American Press. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed’s Address 

Addressing the session, h^ir Sultan Ahmed said : 

Let me first say how gladly I accepted your invitation to attend this meeting 
of the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and how much 1 value this 
opportunity of meeting you all. When I met you, gentlemen of the Press, in 
Delhi early in May, just after I had taken over charge of tlie Department of 
Information and Broadcasting, I asked for your co-operation and goodwill. I take 
the fact that you have invited me here to-day as a sign on your part that your 
co-operation and goodwill is extended to me. I also said, at the same time, that 
you could rely on having from me every help that 1 could render you in the 
discharge of your legitimate functions. I am here to-day to sliow that on my part 
I am ready to be as good as my word. 

Proposal for a Porlicity Advisory Committbf. 

You will first of all want to hear what I have been able to do so far to 
implement my undertaking to bring the Press in India into closer touch with the 
work of my Department, First, I am setting up a Publicity Advisory Committee, 
which will meet every six months to discuss generally matters affecting the work 
of the Department. Its nucleus is the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Central Legislature for the Department, and I am inviting other gentlemen to join 
us, BO as to secure a body as representative as possible of both British India and 
the Indian States. 

I am hoping also to get the help of prominent Editors and have issued in¬ 
vitations to your Chairman and some other editors and hope also to secure the 
^ervicQB pf two representatives of the Indian language press. I am also forming a 
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committee to be known aa the Press Correspondents* Advisory Committee, which 
will, I hope, provide a forum in which matters, within the responsibility of my 
Department, which affect correspondents in their daily work, can be discussed. 
This Committee will meet once a month. 

Most of my time since I took over charge of the Department has been spent 
in making myself acquainted with what is being done in it. My investigations 
have convinced me of one thing : whatever onr shortcomings may be—and there 
are, no doubt, plenty of them,—there is nothing radically wrong either with the 
work of the Department as a whole or with the spirit which animates its officers, 
The thing which has struck me most is the extraordinary variety of the activities 
of the Department in its various branches. The more I study these activities the 
more I am surprised, not that mistakes have been made, hut that they have not 
been far more frequent : not that I receive criticism, and I have received plenty, 
but that the criticisms have not been more numerous and more serious. During 
the past years, it has been the policy of the l)ei>artment never to turn down a 
suggestion for a new activity and never to refuse to undertake a job which it has 
been asked to do. I do not think that the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting should follow any other policy, the result, in our case, has been that 
the volume and complexity of the work has expanded until a state has been 
reached when there are no longer a sufficient number of hours in the day for the 
superior staff of the Department to supervise, direct and co ordinate the existing 
work and, at the same time, to think and plan for the future. I hive found, 
therefore, that my first business was to set about changing this and in my proposals 
1 have the wholehearted support of the officers in the Department. I need not 
trouble you with the details of what we propose, but the general result of the 
reorganisation which is now in progress will be to relieve my senior oHicers, whose 
main business should be planning and co-ordination, of most of the routine busi¬ 
ness of administration, finance, staff and the rest. As soon as these arrangements 
are completed or earlier, if possible, I propose to undertake a survey of the work 
and organisation of each branch of the Department and to satisfy myself whether 
any changes are necessary in order to enable the work to be carried out efficiently 
and speedily. 

Further details of changes (improvements, I hope), will no doubt be in due 
course extracted from us by your enterprising correspondents. You would not, 

I know, wish naa to anticipate thoir discoveries. 

Aim of Govt. Propaganda 

Now I should like to say a few words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
subject on which there are any number of opinions, but few experts —and even 
those experts are not necessarily known to the general public. They are not born, 
they are made. They are made by experience and experiment, and experience and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for their jobs. Dr. OoebbeAs has many . 
advantages in a country where opinion is as strictly controlled as tyranny can 
eflect, and where the headman’s axe awaits those who are detected in the crime of 
listening-in to the Outside world. But Dr. Goebbels has no monopoly of brains. 
We can beat him in this country. In many respects we have already checked, 
countered and foiled him and his fellows. If we are as determined on truth and 
freedom aa he is on untruths and domination, we have already the material for 
beating him utterly. But if we adopt his mental attitude we shall fail, and we 
shall deserve to fail. 

If there are many opinions on propaganda, it follows that any Government 
body responsible for propaganda becomes the target for many sorts of criticism. I 
welcome it. A not inconsiderable part of our work is concerned with the assessment 
and analysis of public reactions, and criticism should be helf)fiil and not merely the 
result of chagrin, if some individual’s views fail to find expression in our propa¬ 
ganda. 1 should like to point out two cardinal errors into which critics often 
unthinkingly fall. The first and, perhaps, the commonest error lies in supposing 
that because the methods and operation of propaganda may not be generally 
discernible, propaganda is not being carried on. When I hear people say, as 1 
sometimes do, that we are doing no propaganda, I take that as an eloquent tribute 
to the propaganda that we are doing, for it means that indirect methods are effec¬ 
tive. Of all departments of Government, almost the only one that does not seek 
publicity for itseli is the department which is concerned with publicity. Indeed, the 
elements of the Department of Information and Broadcasting had been working 
since the beginning of the war two years before the Department was formed— 
working through the most difficult years that propaganda has been called upon to 
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face, quietly and without fuss and almost entirely without money. The foundations 
that were laid tiien were good foundations, and they included the devising of 
methods of counter-f)ropagaiida in which it would be proved that India gave the 
lead to other countries. Even quite recently reports on certain of our methods have 

been made to Washington to serve as models for the tackling of similar problems. 

But these are not things that we publish in the newspapers and proclaim from the 
housetops, if wo fell into that temptation our reputation might be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently impaired. 

The second error is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro¬ 
paganda. To compare the propaganda being done in this country with that re¬ 
aching India from abroad via the enemy radio is interesting, but may be mis¬ 

leading : It is like comf)aring the performance of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In defending ourselves, we do not necessarily use the same methods us the 
attacker. And there is a clear distinction—one of the few really clear distinctions 
in this complicated field—between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
the enemy himsilf wherever we can get at him, and the propaganda, miscalled 
defensive, with which we seek to maintain the morale of our own people through 
good times and bad. 'I'o make this distinction and also to take into account, as 
we have to, the many difFerenccs of interests and grades of rece{)tivenes8 in this 
great conntiy of ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or have ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it does not mean that we ititend to imitate, 
or have ever imitated, their practice of pursuing mutually contradictory lines for 
different audiences, of saying anything—false, half-true, or even occasionally true— 
for the same of the immediate efiect These meihods are not only immoral, dhey 
are, in the long run, ineffective—as we see now when so mariy of the enemy’s lies 
are recoiling on his own head, with some assistance from ourselves. Proi)aganda 
should m ver have recourse to distortions of the truth. That was one of the three 
primary principles of those British propagandists who, at Crewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose effectiveness the Germans themselves have admitted. It 
is one of our principles also. We can do no less having in mind the things for 
which we are figluing. 

The technical problems of getting the truth home to 390 million people are 
very much greater than the technical problems of inventing and disseminating 
appropriate falsehoods. The domestic propaganda of the Germans and the Japanese 
has—in theory at any rate—closed fields of operation, vast areas in which no other 
word is permitted to be spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to wliose broadcasts the private citizen is free to listen—and must remain 
BO. We are in with the rumour-monger, innocent or malicious. There is an inde¬ 
pendent cinema industry and a Press at any rate as free from restrictiouH as the 
Press of any couniry can be in time of war. My Department is concerned to 
T)iotect these privileges even though, in the totalitarain view, they may sometimes 
be regarded as hampering the prosecuiioii of the war. We are concerned to protect 
them just bec ause we are interested in truth, because it is truth for which we are 
working ami fighting. 

“No Slackening of Effort” 

In the present state of the war, when the tide is fast turning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of \yhich to boast, it may he argued that 
truth is having an easier time. We cannot say how long this period will last, but 
what we can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been many and 
terrible, our propaganda based itself upon the truth, however, unpalatable. 'I'he 
belief tliat this country can face the truth has been vindicated, and that belief 
will continue to condition our work. It stands to reason that military setbacks 
make that work more difficult and military successes make it easier. But even in 
times of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. The fear of 
defeat we have, in large measure, been able to overcome. But there is such a 
thing as the fear of victory—the slackening of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wonder what lies over the horizon. Our theme, simply stated, are 

these : that this war must be won ; that, given sustained and unflinching effort 

it will be won : and finally, and perhaps most important,'that it is worth winning, 
qhat, gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the Axis Powers must be 

won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it is worth winning for 

India. And it is here that I want your help, indeed, 1 claim a right to your nelp, 
as good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seems to me mere 
commoDsense ; for which of the blessings that we already have would survive an 
Axis victory, and which of the greater blessings which we confidently expect to have 

41 
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would not be buried far beyond our reach by the defeat of the United Nations ? 
Consider President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms—freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of religion and of speech. I grant these do not constitute any immediate 
political advance or a change in the present form of Government. But ttiey are 
the bases of any form of stable government. Our endeavour should be to preserve 
the Four Freedoms in the strain and stress of total war. 'I’lie only workable fomi 
of freedom is disinterested freedom which relates passion to necessity—the passion 
for freedom to the compelling necessity of the moment. If you and 1 achieve this, 
we shall have succeeded in harmonising the national urge with the swift-dowifjg 
current of the world outside. We are the link between the past and the future. 
Let us bequeath as richly as we have inherited. Let it not be said by posterity 
when they look back on these troublous times that we had to bo drugged into 
unconsciousness in order that we might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Role of the Press 

These are not platitudes, gentlemen, hut hard facts, not always remembc*rcd 
even by the Fourth Estate. Your great concern is to preserve the Freedom of the 
I'ress. I believe you have it now ; at least my own observation of what is written 
in the mwepapers does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicaps 
the hard necessity of war may have imv)Osed on your lil)erty, weigh very heavily un 
you. I am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free Press 
even in war-time. But if I am to ludp yon, you must help mo. Lii)erty for llio 
Press, like liberty for anyone else, carries its duties as well as its privileges. I 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Lo you ho equally watchful 
in discharging your duties.? if this is undersiood you and I \^ill get on famouHly. 

If 1 liave reminded yon of the duties of the Press, believe ino I havcj done so 
in the friendliest spirit and it is mainly because 1 drciid any slackening in the 
will to win. Here are hard times ahead of us before our country is finally freed 
from the threat of attack, before China is liberated, before the Japanese arc driven 
back to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India w'ill play a prominent 
part. We civilians can play our part also by strengthening tlie determination of 
the country, so that the spirit of the sbldiers may remain indomitable and the 
courage of the pe(»ple at home undiminished. Here is a great tusk awaiting you, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment of grave crisis. Confidence 
and stead-fastness are with ditlicuUy sustained on an empty stomach and there are 
many peot)le in India to-day who cannot get enough of the necessities of life and 
have to ])ay a wicked price for what little they can get. I can assure you that my 
colleague in the (iovernment of India fully realise the seriousness of the situation. 
We have not yet sneceded in solving the problem of maldistribution here, of real 
shortage tliere, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have beeti made, as yon, 
gentlemen, have not been slow to point out. It is your duty to criticise but have 
you no other duty ? I think you have. The most perfect arraugerncFits by the 
most perfect of governments will not succeed in bringing Bulficient food to everyone 
at a fair pric(3 as long as lioarding, profiteering and black markets are rampant. 
These practices are anti-social ; they amount to war by a siiction of the communify 
on the community as a whole. In other countries they have been killed by public 
opinion, by co oj)eraUon of the citizens and the Press with the Government. Here 
is your chance, as I have said, to show your patriotism and to demonstrate tiie 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper in India 
took up the crusade, muke hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black market 
BO detested by their fellows that they would cease their evil ways. My Dcpartmrnt 
will do i 8 b<'8t, hut 1 believe that it is in the Press that the citizens of this country, 
who are in distress, can find their most effective champion. Will yon cry out day 
by day against those practices until you have eradicated them ? Believe me, you 
will never have a better opportunity of earning the gratitude of your countrymen. 
1 cannot think that you will refuse.” 

Mr. K. Srinivasan’s Reply 

Mr. K, Srinivasan, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
News-iaper Editors’ Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed, said:— 

“On behalf of the All-India News-paper Editors* Conference, let me extend 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of EJitors 
and express our appreciation of your desire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Information and Broadcasting. This department, much to 
the regret of everybody, has been functioning, ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Akhar Hydarit without a head; of course leaving out of account the few days Sir 
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C, P. Ramastvami Aiyar was in charge. I am recalling this fact just to remind 
ourselves that this portfolio, which is always looked upon as of vital importance in 
ail well-ordered coutitries in times of war, came into being quite a long time after 
the war had begun, and furtlier had the misfortune to be left to drift without the 
steering gear. 'J he supervision and the working of the Department, as we all know, 
came to be placed under the all-pervading Home Department, the natural legatee of 
all residuary responsibility—with what result we are all familiar with. 

Stringent censorship of a Foutical Nature 

“The function of the Department of Information and Bioadcasting were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda macliine for launching a campaigri of misrepresentatiou 
of India’s leaders in Allied countries and stringent censorship was imj»osed on allt 
news of a political nature. 'Ihe latest act in the scries is the censorship 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louis Fischer. May I ask tSir Sultan Ahmed wha 
asHurance ho will give us so that we may pursue our work as editors undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and instructions? We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us 
that it is somebody else’s responsibility and that he should not be expected to 
stand surety fi3r another department. Different spheres of responsibility were 
created for etliciency : but it appears as though they are now intended to be 
put forward as cxcmihcs for a ])oIi(;y of do-nothing ! A blatant instance, of recent 
occurrence, ia the manner in which the Department of Information and Broad¬ 
casting dealt with the question of celebrating the Tunisian victory. Editors of 
newspapers were asked to issue a special supplement featuring the success of the 
Allies in q'linisia, and when we inquired of the Chief Press Adviser whether he 
would get the necessary permission from the allied department of Civil Biipplies 
for tlic issue of necessary ])Cimit8 to use newsprint for that purpose, the request 
was turned down : but. what is more, we were asked to take a day oT by declaring 
a holiday and thus utilise that day's paper supply for the 6ui>plement I You can 
not expect co-opcralion from us on these terms. 

ITiorosAL FOR Advisory Board not attractive 

“Bir Bnltfin has given us to-day a picture, in faint: one though it be, of what 
his plans are. 1 must be frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to bo set up shortly does not appear to be attractive to us and 1 would 
request Bir Bultan to leave editors out of it altogether. The Btanding Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times a year, and I shall invite Bir Bullan to 
attend its sittings, and excharige views with us whenever ho considers it necessary. 
As he knows, it is a responsible and representative body and I am sure he will 
find it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months 

‘You have made a passing reference to what you have described ns an inde¬ 
pendent ciiuma industry and a free Press in India. You have claimed that the 
Indian Press is as free from restrictions as the tress of any country can bo in 
times of w ar. I am sure, yon do not expect us here to endorse that view. 'J'his 
picture of the existence of a free press in India has been a long-standing plank in 
the ])ropaganda campaign of the officials in India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish journalists, after a conducted tour in India, began to write a 
series of articles telling (he world what a paradise we live in Jt is necessary to 
remind these friends that the model we have set before us is not the Turkish Press, 
but the British and American Press who know of no restrictions except those 
imposed for security reasons. 

“As regards the Cinema industry in India, from my knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions obtaitiing in the Bouth, the film Industry is i)aBsing through a crisis owing 
to the ui^justifiably drastic cut imposed on the length of the films, and it is to be 
hoped that the recent visit of Mr, Thapar to Madras will result in bringing 
relief to the film producers in South India. 

Growing Restrictions on the Press 

“iStr Sultan has put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are fighting the war, and condemned with un¬ 
mistakable emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for different 
audiences. I would suggest to him to study the records of his own department, 
particularly during the last twelve months and see for himself the protests which 
have been made by Special Correspondents in Delhi and the Ediiors’ Btanding 
Committee against the increasing rigours of censorship of both incoming and 
outgoing meBsages, With Sir Sultan’s dictum that propaganda should never 
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have recouree to distortions of the truth, we, in the Standing Committee, have no 
hesitHtioo in associating ourselves. 

In conclusion let me say this—It has been recognised in all quarters that 
the Press in India has shown remarkable restraint during these difficult years of 
war and internal strife. So long as the department of which Sir Sultan has 
recently assumed charge will strive to put into practice the high principles to 
which he has given expression, he may be sure of our unstinted and helpful co¬ 
operation and support and thereby fulfil our responsibilities to the public.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Bombay—15th. July 1943 

Advertisementa In the Press 

The Standing Committe of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ad¬ 
journed sine die at 6 p.m. to-day after concluding two-day session. 

At the silting after lunch, the Standing Committee discnssed the reference to 
it from the Cetitral Press Advisory Committee regarding tlie Hindustan Times, 
the revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publicity Advisory Board planned 
by the Member for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
resolutions were adopted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following rcsoUitions : 

“1. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sections of the public 
against the tendency in some newspapers to publish a class of advertisement which 
border on the obscene and offend against public decency and morals on subjects 
auch as sex, birth-control, female disorders, etc., and is of the opinion that the 
majority of advertisements of this class appearing in both English and Indian 
language newpapers should be entirely eliminated and the language in the case 
of the others overhauled. The Committee, therefore, advises the Press of this 
country to eliminate all such advertisements or alter the language where neces¬ 
sary in the interests of the public good. 

“The Standing Committee further appoints a Committee composed of the 
President, Mr. F. W. Bustin and Mr. Syed Mahamad from whom newspapers in 
doubt regarding particular advertisements may seek guidance. 

“2. In view of the fact that the publication of cartoons is coming incres- 
ingly into vogue, the Committee is concerned to point out that it is in the inter¬ 
ests of the Press to maintain high standards and to avoid cartoons and caricatures 
likely to lower the prestige of the Press. 

“3. The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. Amritlal D. Sheth, editor of 
Janmahhoomi on his successful ai)peal to the High Court against the order of 
the Bombay Government forfeiting the security of the Janmabhoomi for publishing 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee^s letter of resignation. 

In the two vacancies on the Standing Committee the following were elected : 
Messrs. Ram Oopal Maheswaria of Navabharat and Baldev Pas of Sansar. 

'I'he Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the President and 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for their kind hospitality. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed’s AsBurance 

Sir Sultan Ahmed^ addressing the Standing Committee for a second time, 
after the President had replied to his address, said : 'i assure you when I leave 
this room, I walk out a wiser man. It is always a privilege to be with editors— 
editors who have got experience, who have got knowledge of the country, who 
know the reactions of the people towards matters in which Government may be 
interested. I am, however, disappointed that Mr. Srinivasan has asked me to 
leave editors out of the Publicity Advisory Board. I regret I cannot comply 
with this request, I must insist on their co-operation. I am glad to say tnat 
the first editor, who responded to my invitation and accepted it is Mr. Srinivasan 
(cheers). I have said and I maintain that the restrictions on the Press here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some countries, at any 
rate during times of war. 1 can however give you this assurance that I will 
zealously guard your interests because your interests are mine. 

Continuing, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that his idea was mainly to bring the 
Press closer to the Government of India. ‘Tf there are difierences may be ours, 
may be yours, these differences should be resolved. While 1 admit you are 
reasonable, you will also give me credit for being reasonable. You have said that 
you are in agreement with restrictions imposed foi security reasons. If you admit 
that, I assure you, you and I are in full agreement.” 
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Standing Committee—New Delhi—6th. November 1943 

Protest against order on “Hitavada” 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors^ Conference, 
held in New Delhi on the 6th. November 1943, passed the following resolutions; 

“The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Central Piovinces Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from the Editor of the Hitavada the source of his information 
in regard to the publication of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as 
an unwarranted interference with the well-established convention governing the 
relations between an editor and his correspondents. 

‘The Standing Committee notes with satisfaction that in their communique 
issued OD October 2<i, I94d, the Government of India recognize the convention 
that the relations between an editor and his correspondents are confidential, but 
regret that they are prepared to concede it only to the extent that “in all ordinary 
circumstances this convention honoured by time and usage” should not be disturbed. 
The Standing Committee further ohjeetB to the use of the Defence of India Rules 
to compel an editor to disclose the source of his information and requests the 
Government to witlidraw the order against the editor of the Hitavada, 

“The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. A» D, Mani on the courage with 
which he has vindicated the highest tradition of the profession.” 

The above resolution was moved by -Str t'rancis Low, seconded by Mr. Brelvi 
and supported by Mr. Ian Stephens. 

Moved by Mr. S. A, Brelvi, seconded by Mr. Siddiqui and supported by Mr# 
Sahnt, the following resolution was passed : 

‘'The Standing Committee takes exception to the action of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from certain Patna newspapers the source of information of 
report about the possibility of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary, Bihar 
Government, to the Board of Revenue.” 

Protest Against order on Sind Paper 

On the motion of Mr. Devadas Gandhi, supported by Mr. B, Shiva Hao, the 
following resolution was passed : 

‘The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference feel 
that the order served under the Indian Press Emergency powers demanding security 
from the Sind Observer by ignoring the unanimous recommendation of the Provin¬ 
cial Advisory Committee violates the assurance given by the Government of India 
that reasonable and legitimate editorial comment could not be actionable and is of 
the opinion that the aciion of the Sind Government, apart from being unjustified 
on meriis, was opposed to the spirit of the agreement between the Government of 
India and the Editors’ Conference. The Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. 
therefore request the Government of India to draw the attention of the Sind Gov¬ 
ernment to the understanding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against the Smd Observer 


The Chamber of Princes* 

Nineteenth Session New Delhi—14th. October 1943 

H. E. The Viceroy's Address 

Over seventy Rulers of States and their heire-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the nineteenth session 
of the Chamber of Princes at New Delhi on the 14tb. October 1943. The following 
is the text of the Viceroy’s speech 

“Your Highnesses, 

“I am very glad to meet Your Highnesses again, and to have this opportunity 
before I lay down my present office of saying these words of farewell to you. I 
realise only too well how great the inconveniece is which many of Your Highnesses 
have suffered in visiting Delhi in the present difficulties of accommodation and 
transport, and I am the more grateful to you all for your presence, in numbers 
unprecedented since the inauguration of the Chamber, here to-day* 
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“This, the 19th iweeting of the Chamber of Princes, since its inauguration in 
1921, is the last of six such meetingfl over which I have had the lionour of presi¬ 
ding and, owing to various difficulties which prevented our assembling as usual in 
March, has had to be postponed up to the very verge of my departure from India. 
But I am glad to think that since we last met, the face of the war has changed 
in a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly have hoped for. 
Uo-day we can look back on the great and splendid achievements of the fighting 
forces in every theatre of war through the months that have passed since we last 
came together. I'he great changes that have taken ]>Iace, the outstanding victories 
of the Allied arms, have brought us very perceptibly nearer to the goal we are all 
so anxious to reach. And they have brought us perceptibly nearer, too, to the point 
at which the investigation and tlie solution of post-war problems is a matter of 
immediate and imperative necessity. 

“i^et me first pay tribute to the memory of those who are no longer with us. 
Since our last meeting six members of the Chamber have passed away—Their 
Highnesses of Bikaner, Jhalawar, Ajaigarah and Jiuibiia, the i\aja of Kliilchipur aiid 
the Raja of Kurundwad (Junior) who was a representative member. His High¬ 
ness the Chancellor will be voicing our tribute to these departed Piinccs. I will 
only add to what I have already said this morning about His Highness of Bikaner, 
a special word of deep regret at the untimely demise of Highness of Jlialawar, a 
Prince of exceptional promise selflessly devoted to the discharge of his high res¬ 
ponsibilities. Rarely, if ever, did he fail to attend the meetings of this Chamber, 

and his absence to-day leaves a gap which we all deplore and I have just heard 
with very great regret of the death of His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
whose Slate I had the pleasure of visiting less than two months ago and who had 
done so much in the short period of his Rule for the good of his peo]>le. 

‘*To those who have succeeded to rulership and memhorship of this Chamber, 
I offer a most cordial welcome. To His Highness of Bikaner we confidenily look 
to cany on the great services rendered to the Order of Princes hy his illustrious 
father. It is a pleasure, too, to see here to-day for ihe first time the Maharaja 
Hcindia of Gwalior and Their Highnesses of Ohrangadhara, Manipur and Jhabua, 
also the Rajas of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) and (he Kao of Jigni who have 

been elected as representative members since our last meeting. Nor must J omit 

to mention the recent admission to membership of the Raja of Shahpura, the 
Nawab of Kurwai and the Rajas of Talcher, Kalsia and Phaltan, four of whom wo 
are glad to welcome in person to-day. 

“1 have spoken already of the magnificent progress that has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress so profoundly encoursging 
to all of us who have been through the dark days through which we have lived 
since the beginning of the war. Much still lies before us. it will be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and the determination of the forces that are opposed to 
us. We may yet have many anxious months before victory is achieved. But it is 
a happiness to me before I leave India to be able to feel that ciicumstaiicefl have 
BO amply justified the guarded optimism which I permitted myself in my previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services which have been rendered by 
the Princes of India in this titanic struggle. 

War Effort 

“Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank and congratulate those of Your llighnesses who 
have been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits to the various 
fronts. I would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the invaluable assistance in 
the war effort that has been given by His Highness the Chancellor. Not only has 
His Highness rendered service of real value as one of the representatives of India 
at the War Cabinet. He has taken advantage of his absence from India to perform 
sterling service as one of the spokesmen of this great country overseas. And he has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of 
war effort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in the course of this session, we 
shall hear from his Highness himself some account of his experiences. But, for 
myself, 1 would like to add my testimony to the value of his contribution, the 
importance of the contacts he has made, the encouragement that his visit has given 
to the troops and to the munition workers that he has visited. 

“Tne Indian States forces have taken full advantage of the opportunities that 
have come to them to win fresh distinction on the battlefield. Comparisons are 
iftsh. And such distinction is of course largely dependent upon opportunity. But 
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I would mention the pjallant record of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the First 
Patiala Infantry the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur Sarder Infantry, two Jaipur 
Battalions, the Tripura Kiilcs and the Tehri-Garhwal and Malerkotla Sappers and 
Miners. Nor should I fail to record my gratitude for the manner in which the 
States as a whole have adopted the scheme devised to raise the standard of ediciency 
among the higher ranks of their forces. 1 realise and appreciate the difficulties 
that may on occasion coufront Your Highnesses in these and other connected matters. 
But I know too that you on your part will recognise that the first duty of the 
Military 4dviser-in-Chief is to devise schernea to rectify such deficiencies as come 
to notice under the stress and strain of war. A new scheme for the exchange of 
officers, and another for providing advanced training for States units will, I under¬ 
stand, shortly bo put forward, I am convinced that Your Uighnesses will continue 
to view such proposals with sympathy and realism, and that I and my successor 
can look for your full co-operation over them. 

“Nor has the active aid of the States in the actual war zones been confined to 
combatant units. Invaluable assistance, at a time of very real and pressing need, 
has been lent by the Indian States in providing labour units for the construction 
of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude is due in very special measure to the 
great States of the south, whose contributions, in this sphere have been, and 
continue to be, out,standing. From Travancore and Cochin, over 700,000 men have 
travelled north to carve out roads to be traversed by the fighting soldiers, and in 
doing so to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down their lives side 
by side with the fighting man in the fever infested belts in which so mucli has had 
to be done, have sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for their 
motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

“But it is not only to humble homes that the war has brought sad and 
untimely boreaverneuts. I spoke last year of an heir-apparent who had met his 
death in tlie course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. Since then 
a similar blow has fallen upon two other members of this Obamber 
and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would wish me to tender deep sympathy and 
coiidolences to the Raja of Sangli and the Maharaja of Mayurhhanj. 

“For the rest, contributions and olFcrs of personal services, aircraft, buildings, 
labour, watercraft, machinery, training facilities and medical aid, donations atid 
gifts of every sort and description have coritinued to pour in from Indian States 
in an ever-winding stream I cannot speak too highly of the magnificent response 
consistefiily made by the Indian IStatcs to the urgent needs of this critical time: 
They have shown unstinted generosity and co-operation : thanks to their help, 
groat aerodromes, strategical projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territory 
of the Indian ytates. Facilities of every kind have been mo^t readily granted not 
only to British and Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies : and in particular, 
certain States, at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully 
guarded in the past, have helped immensely in the training of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. 

Co-Opkration uktween States and British India 

“I referred in my last address to ihe steadily expanding 8coi>e of measures to 
achieve the maximum co-ordiuatiou of effort between the States and British India. 
Instances of such co-oi)f'rati()n could he niultipli»d indcfiuitrly and there is no time 
to catalogue them to-day. But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hostile agents were arrested with most commendable promptitude 
almost immediately after they had lauded from au enemy submarine on the shores 
of an Indian State. Further and most valuable demonstrations of this united 
front, as l)etweeM the States and Provinces are to be found in the more j'rosaic 
but not loss vital sphere of wartime legislation, where States have most willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories the British Indian Ordinances and 
other arrangements devised to meet the various emergencies which have been 
constantly arising. 

“Let me add one further instance in which the States and their subjects are 
making an important contribution to our resources. The Indian Post and Tele¬ 
graphs Department was, up to the outbreak of the war, functioning on commercial 
lines as a self-supporting organisation making no contribution to the general 
revenues of British India. Such an arrangement is of course only fair to the 
States who by entering, as the vast majority of them have done, into postal unity 
with British India, undertook no liability to submit to indirect taxation in the form 
of surcharges on the normal economic rates for the transmission of letters and 
telegrams. The exigencies of war time finance have, however, compelled the 
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Government of India, following in this matter the lead of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to raise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose 
of making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towards war expendi¬ 
ture Jt was, of course, impracticable to confine this process to British India, and 
it is with deep appreciation that I learn that the States are pressing no objection 
to ttie additional financial burden which it places on themselves and on their 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
computed. But given the areas and the populations afiected, it cannot but be 
substantial. And its acceptance is yet another and a most valuable voluntary con¬ 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

Combating Food crisis and inflation 

“The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so distressingly prominent during 
the current year—food, cloth, infiation. In our efforts to combat the food crisis we 
have had the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our disposal. 
Those in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. 1 could, 
but wish that those resources had proved more adequate to their needs. I have 
particularly in mind the States of Travancore and Cochin which, deprived of their 
normal supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy burden. I would 
like to pay a tribute both to the efforts made by the States governments concerned, 
with which I was able to acquaint myself at first hand during my recent visit to 
South India, to cope with a situation so distressing, and to the patience and forti¬ 
tude of the population so sorely tried. All over India, the States have lent full 
support to the ‘ grow more food’* campaign. I would beg them to continue and 
if possible to increase that support. The need is great—we must leave nothing 
undone not merely to banish the threat of famine, but to accumulate those reserves 
of food that are so important a guarantee for the future. 

“To those States of Rajputana wh re sudden Hoods have recently caused such 
grave loss of life and property, our sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselves to the work of remedy 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

“In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth, there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grateful to the States con¬ 
cerned for the manner in which they have placed the products of their looms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small sacrifice to themselves. 

“Inflation is one of the gravest problems that faces us to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the fc^tates and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat infiation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of us, and to India as a whole. 1 realise that anti-inflatio¬ 
nary measures present a complex problem in the case of the States, having regard 
to the varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and their relative backward¬ 
ness ill industrial development. But I know that Your Highnesses share my view 
that the question is one that must be resolutely tackled. And I look for valuable 
results from the discussions that I myself have had with some of you on this topic, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and developing 
during this week, 1 would like to take this opportunity to make it clear beyond any ques¬ 
tion that such checks and prohibitions as it has been necessary to apply are based 
solely upon the present overriding need to conserve and regulate the resources of 
the country as a whole, so that the output of essential supplies should not be 
curtailed or disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests. 'J'here is not, 
and there cannot be, any question of there being designed to stifle the birth, or 
the progress of industrial development in the Indian Btates. 

“Matters such as these, and others too numerous to mention, will of course come 
under review in connection with post-war development and reconstruction. The 
plans of the Central Government for dealing with that great problem are already 
well advanced. I am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
full provision for associating your Btates with its numerous ramifications, and I 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are included in the various 
committees that are being set up. Public opinion must inevitably take the closest 
interest in these activites of reconstruction. 

“1 am the more grateful for the response of so many Btates to the advice 
which I offered to you at our last session in regard to the National War Front 
movement. That movement was established when the war outlook was dark anti 
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threatening. As the intervening months have passed, it has developed into a publi¬ 
city organisation concerned with every aspect of public morale. It is some 
measure of Your Highnesses* support of this vital work that in fifteen months 287 
States have brought War Front organisations into being. That is a response of 
which the States have every right to be proud and, as the founder of the movement, 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and work behind it should live. For it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 
man and in life may be more widely known and the things that are evil 
challenged and destroyed. 

Help to Foreigjn Refugees 

“Before I leave the dominating tofuc of the war, I would add a few words 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely greater than 
ours. In particular, I have in mind your aid towards establishing a temporary 
refuge in India for a great number of Polish children. Here again, 1 must refer to 
the outstanding energy and personal interest, and to the most generous personal 
aid, which has been given by His Highness the 0 >ancellor. What he has done for 
Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those children to whom his 
kindness has been so real, but by the great Polish nation. I should mention also 
the similar settlement in the Kolhapur State where facilities have been most readily 
and generously provided and where the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Maharani Regent lias been of the utmost value. 

“Time presses and 1 have much to say on matters of even greater importance, 
but I could not forgive myself if 1 failed to-day to thank Your Highnesses for 
your lavish support in two matters unconnected with the war but specially near to 
the hearts of Her Excellency and myself. I refer of course to my wife’s anti- 
tiiberculosis campagin and to the acuvities of the All-India Cattle Show Society. I 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the importance of the anti-tiiberculoHis campaign. 
It is, I am certain, of profound significance to the future of this country. And it 
is a very real happiness to my wife, who has spared no effort for it during her 

time here, and to myself, to think that we leave India with the campaign against 

this scourge eo firmly established. 'Ihe support of the All-India Cattle Show 
Society by more than sixty States has been continuous and invaluable. I am 
grateful in particular that it should have been greater even than before in this 
current year in spite of the other numerous demauds on your resources. I feel 
certain that the work of the Society merits in the fullest degree the friendly co¬ 
operation of Your Highnesses and that it responds to instincts deeply rooted in 
every great agricultural country. The fight against luhtTctilosis. the struggle to 
improve India’s cattle and eo the condition of the peasant and the countryside, 
art very close to the hearts of both us, and my wife and I, I can assure you, 

will in the days after we have left India, continue to take the liveliest and most 

vivid interest in both. 

‘‘I turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your Highnessefl to bear 
with me while 1 indulge in some reflections on more basic and f) 06 Bibly more con¬ 
troversial matters, reflections prompted by 7^ years of such intimate association with 
the intricate and sometimes bafiling problems presented by the Indian States and 
by the real and sincere interest which 1 have always taken in them and in their 
welfare. It has been suggested to me more than once that the immense aggregate 
importance of these States as an element in the Indian continent, and their vital 
concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have not always been fully 
appreciated. ‘,...11 

“I cannot believe that that can be the case, or that any well-imforraed observer 
can fail to realise the vast area which the Indian States occupy, the size of their 
population, their great resources, the outstanding place which they hold in the 
history of India, and the extent to which the future of this great sub-continent 
must De, and is, of immediate and profound concern to them. But the very size 
and importance of the Indian States as a whole makes the problems that Your 
Highnesses, and the Crown Representative of the day, have to face the more 

The States and Federation 

“Your Highnesses have often heard me refer both in my previous addresses to 
this Chamber, and in other places, to my own view of the significance and value of 
the Federal Scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 1935. There was, no 
doubt, much that could be said in point of detail against that scheme. Equally as 

42 
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I have said before, much could have been and can be urged against any scheme 
that can be devised for the constitutional future of India. But just as I have always 
believed that the Federal Scheme was the best answer that could at that time have 
been devised for the problems of British India, equally, it was and is, my sincere 
belief that such a scheme is the best answer from the point of view of the Indian 
States and form the point of view of India as a whole. 

“Events beyond our control have necessitated changes in our plans, and to some 
extent have altered the circumstances with which we have to deal and in which 
we have to build. But speaking hero to Your Highnesses to*day for the last time, 
I wish to reaffirm my faith and confidence in the Federal ideal, and in the con¬ 
tribution which the realisation with general support of that ideal, whatever adjust¬ 
ments might prove necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to 
Indian unity and to the consitutional future of India. 

And when I speak of unity, I need not emphasise to Your Highnesses the 
Importance of all of us standing together in the conditions of the modern world. It 
is very difficult for units, however large, whatever their form of Government, 
whatever their resources, to exist save in relation to, and us part of, a larger whole. 
The bonds that link units one to another may be light as gossamer. Hut they exist ; 
they are there and their strength and their significance cannot be denied. If that is 
true of a continent as large as Europe, it is true, I am certain, equally of this 
great sub-continent of India : and inside that sub-continent it holds good equally 
especially when common interests are so largely involved of the Indian States. That 
that unity is wholly consistent with the survival and the orderly development of the 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relations with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they are on treaties, sanads, can make a great 
and useful contribution to India’s future. I never have doubted, and I do not 
doubt to-day. It must be our business to see in what way that contribution can 
best be made, and what best can be its character. 

•‘I spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. Tbe juxtaposition 
of these to words is of deep and vital signifieance, as 1 know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great developmens of reeent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to be taken into account. And in the face of them, you and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day, must think and act realistically. It would be 
an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations to protect cany with them 
equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important proposition is widely accepted among you. I can claim during 
the period of my Viceroyalty to have spared no effort to assist Your Highnesses to 
give effect to the principles that underlie it. ^And 1 should indeed have regarded 
it not only as a dereliction of my duty but as a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order bad I in the least degree relaxed my eftbrts to do so, 

MERGEE OF SMALL STATES 

“When I last addressed this Chamber, I referred to three particular directions 
towards which those efforts were, in consultation and co operation with Your 
Highnesses, being exerted. I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the smaller States, of some form of co-operative measures to secure a standard of 
administrative efficiency which is beyond their individual resources. That progress 
has since continued with encouraging results-—particularly in Eastern India, from 
which area 1 am glad to see so many rulers present to-day. I congratulate them 
on what they have been ^ble to achieve and I look forward with confidence to its 
consolidation and extension. In other areas too progress has been made and new 
ideas are afoot but I have become increasingly conscious of the difficulties which 
arise, not so much from any lack of enthusiasm on the part of the rulers concerned 
as from the nature of the foundations on which they have to build. I devoutly 
wish that these difficulties could, before my departure from India, have been sur¬ 
mounted by the formulation and application of general principles acceptable to all 
concerned. But in matters so delicate, undue haste might well have defeated the 
object in view. I have had to content myself therefore with giving instructions 
that the progress hitherto achieved and the difficulties thereby revealed shall within 
the next few weeks be systematically reviewed and considered by my advisers, so 
soon as can conveniently be arranged, my successor may be able to initiate dis¬ 
cussions either with the Standing Committee or with selected representatives of the 
category of States principally oonceii^ed, from which discuBsiona a clear plan of 
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action may emerge. I appeal most earnestly to Your Highnesses to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in these processes. For I regard them, and I cannot emphasise this 
too strongly as being literally of vital importance for the vast majority of you. 

“Your Highnesses will realise that measures such as these to which I now 
refer, involving as they do a certain measure of sacrifice on the part of those small 
units to which I have mentioned, do at the same time represent a most valuable 
contribution to the improvement of administration, and to the removal of criticism, 
consistently with the survival and develot)ment, by means of co-operation among 
themselves or under the aegis of larger States, of the smaller states affected. 'I'he 
sacrifices involved, as I have observed to Your Highnesses on previous occasions, 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative method. But I feel no shadow of 
doubt that they are justified in terras of the benefits involved, whether we test 
those benefits by the improvement of the standard of administrative services and 
amenities or by wider [H)litical considerations. A heavy obligation rests upon us 
all. And that obligation makes it difficult—and 1 am certain Your Highnesses agree 
with me to view with equanimity conditions in which, owing to the smallness of 
the area, or of the resources of individual vStates, it may be impossible to secure the 
application of modern standards of justice, or of administration, to the inhabitants 
of the area concerned. 

“I would add that the line of argument which I have been following in 
regard to small States is no less applicable to the Jagirs and Thikanas which, 
though forming an integral part of certain States, still maintain some semblance 
of juriadictional and administrative machinery. Let me make it clear beyond any 
question that the times are no longer propitious for Jagirdars and Thakurs, who 
seek to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly incompatible with their 
limited resources, and so, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

Administration Problems 

‘‘I spoke also at the last session' of this Chamber of a scheme for safeguarding 
standards of administration, particularly after the period of a rulers's miuority, by 
the application of formal constitutional methods for the transaclion of ^tate biisi- 
ness. 1 referred too to the diflicult and delicate problem of determining what pro¬ 
portion of a State’s revenue can appropriately be earmarked for the use of the ruler 
and his family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately come 
within the scope of civil lists and privy purses. Here, again, I am denied the 
satisfaction of seeing final decisions reached during the period of my Viceroyalty. 

“I deeply regret that that should be the case. For the issue is one of prime 
imnortance. And it is one in which close and critical interest is taken not only in 
Inaia, but far outside the borders of this country. I do, therefore, sincerely trust that 
in regard to it an early solution, and one that may command general commendation 
not only in this country, but outside, may be forthcoming. The recent discussions 
between representative Princes and my advisers have been of real value, and I 
confidently hope that they will shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have just referred. 

“I would like to take this occasion to say how much as Crown Representative 
I value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Princes in 
matters such as this. For the decisions that have to be taken by the Crown 
Representative are often grave ones, and he will, 1 am sure, at all times be anxious 
to be assured, before he reaches a conclusion that he is fully cognisant of the views 
of the Princely Order on matters so directly concerning members of that Order and 
of the considerations that weigh with them, 

‘'Your Highness will lealise, as I do, that the problems that face you today 
are far from simple, and that there lies ahead a period in which problems more 
difficult still may have to be confronted If the best interests of the Htates. the 
best interests of India, are to be safeguarded, wo must be at pains to face the facts 
and be willing, even at the cost of sacrifice to make such adjustments as the turn 
of world events makes necessary. I know from my own extensive journeyings 
among the States to what an extent certain Indians States have become an example 
and an inspiration to other parts of India. It must be our object to ensure that 
that shall be the case in every area. And, indeed, it is essential in the interests of 
the State and in the interests of their survival that they should not fall below 
modern standards of administration in any way. I need not assure Your 
Highnesses as I talk of those difficult and delicate matters that to the extent that 
1, or my representatives on my instructions, have had to take a particular line in 
regard to co-operative measures and the like, I have been concerned solely and it is 
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the true and legitimate function in this sphere of the Crown Representative—to 
awaken the indifferent to consciousneBS of the dangers that threaten them, to point 
out deficiencies, to suggest remedies to co-ordinate individual initiatives for the benefit 
of all hut you may be certain that at all times the underlying consideration that 
has governed any decieions that I have had to take, and that will, I am sijre, 
govern 8U(;h decisions as may fall to be taken by my successors, is that the Indian 
{States shall fit themselves to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a whole which their importance and their history justifies : and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses as may to-day exist, 
whether in administration or organisation, shall be eliminated with the minimum 
of delay. 

“I would not like to conclude my observations to-day without again thanking 
Your Highnesses and the Princely Order for the invaluable help that you have 
given to the war effort and without thanking yon, too, for the help that 1 have 
had in the efforts 1 have made while I have been Viceroy to further the modern¬ 
isation of administration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical issues directly affecting the well-being and the future of your 
States. These are testing times -all of ns realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potetitiality for good in the times that lie before us* 

“On the eve therefore of my laying down the great office which I have had 
honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to-day and through you to the 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and influence in the Indian States, 
to see to it, that the splendid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not missed, and to ensure that advantage is taken of it with such vigour and 
foresight, with such judicious blending of old and new, with such subordination of 
narrow personal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future of India—of 
the Indian States in close collaboration with British India—may be ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leaders 
of Princely India in securing the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

“When next this chamber meets, it will be under the Chairmanship of the 
great soldier and distinguished administrator who is now about to succeea me as 
Viceroy. Lord Wavell’s wide range of knowledge and experience, the interest that he 
has always taken in the Indian States, are well known to Your Highnesses : and in 
the difliculties and the problems that have to be faced by the Indian States, I 
know that in him the States will have a wise, sagacious and sympathetic friend. 
And now before I close ray address let me thank you all once again, and that most 
warmly and sincerely, for all tlie help and the constant and generous support that 
you have given to me in the 74 years during which I have had the honour to pre¬ 
side over the deliberations of Yonr Highnesses, and to represent the Crown in its 
dealings with the Indian States and the Princely Order,” 

Chamber’s Tribute to Late Maharaja of Bikaner 

Before inaugurating the session, the Viceroy unveiled a marble bust of the late 
.Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were paid both by His Excellency and by 
the Jamsaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor. The Viceroy expressed his gratitude for the 
opportunity to salute the memory of His late Highness “not only as a great and 
inspiring leader but as one whose personal friendship 1 am proud to have enjoyed 
through so many years.” His Excellency added : “No one, I think, would grudge 
to the late Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar lines which though 
written centuries a^o, seem to be incomparably appropriate on this sad occasion ; 
*He was a man. Take him for all, in all, we shall not look upon his like again.*’ 

The Chancellor described the late Ruler as a “unique* link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said : “A king among princes, he 
strove throughout his life to justify Indian India to the rest of India and a united 
India to the rest of the world.” 

On the Chancellor’s motion, the Chamber recorded heartfelt sorrow and deep 
sense of loss sustained by the entire Order of Princes at the death of His late 
Highness of Bikaner, one of the founders and the first Chancellor of this Chamber 
who held the exalted ofiSice of Chancellor for five consecutive years and was General 
Secretary to the Conference of Princes for five years preceding the inauguration of the 
Chamber and Pro-Chancellor at the time of his demise, and offered sincerest 
condolences to the bereaved family. 

The Chamber passed a resolution moved by the Chancellor recording pro 
found grief at the death of the Duke of Kent and conveying deepest sympath 
to the King and Queen in ibeir benaTement. ’Jhe Chamber adopted a resolu* 
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tion condoling; the death of the Rulers of Jhalawar, Ajaigarh, Khilchipur and 
Kurundwad (Junior). 

The Chamber by another resolution offered its heartiest congratulations to the 
Rulers of Ajaigarh, Bikaner, Oharkhari, Jhabua, Jhalawar, and Khilchipur on 
their accession to the gadi and to the rulers of Barwani, Ohhatarpur, Dhrangadhra 
and to the Thakur Sahib of Wadhwan on their investiture with ruling power and 
wished them a long and prosperous life. 

The Ruler of Bik.incr made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli¬ 
citated by the resolution. 'I'he Chamber then adjurned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—15th. October 1943 

States and War Effort 

The determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the a(diievement of final Allied victory was pledged in a resolution passed 
by the Chamber of Princes to-day on the Chancellor’s motion. The resolution 
reads as follows : 

“The Chamber of Princes records its expression of heartfelt gratification at 
the recent imi)()ri.ant victories of the Imperial and Allied forces in Africa, b^icily, 
Italy, Russia and other theatres of war and is proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achievements. 'Ihe Chamber requests 
His Excellency the Crown Representative to convey to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government, including in particular the courageous and inspiring Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the United Kingdom, the sincerest congratulations of the Princes of India 
on these glorious victories^ and reiterates the firm determination of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to render every possible assistance towards 
the achievement of final victory and for the defence of their motherland and the 
vindication of high principles of justice and sanctity of treaties.’* 

The Jam Saheb, in moving the resolution, dwelt on the contribution made by 
the States and said that in addition to the direct money contribution of over eight 
and a half crores of rupees, there were at present over twelve Indian State forces 
units serving overseas and about forty-six in British India. About forty other 
units had been raised by the States and so far nearly three lakhs recruits for the 
fighting forces had been contribated directly or indirectly by the States, in addition 
to trained technicians and unskilled labourers sent by them. 

The Jam Saheh proceeded, “Your Excellency, uncharitable persons have 
already started warning us that when the time comes England will let down her 
friends to embrace her enemies because of their nuisance value. Please tell England 
that we of the Indian States repudiate such insinuations as mischievous and that 
we have full faith in England’s plighted word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations. Moreover, 1 am a soldier, sir, and I know that politicians may have 
short memories, but soldiers are not apt to forget their comrades-in-arms.” 

“The news of the bombing of Madras,” His Highness asserted, “adds to our 
resolve to crush ihe Japanese menace for the honour of our Motherland. I per¬ 
sonally take these attempts as the final flicker of the flame,” 

The resolution was secoiidcd by the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner^ the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and the Raja of Bilaspur, 

The Chamber passed a resolution on the Chancellor’s motion extending a 
cordial welcome to the Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in 
their own right and confidently hoping that by continuing to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the Chamber and the ordered progress of their respective 
States, these members would prove a source of added strength to the Chamber. 
The Raja of Bhor supportfd and the Maharaja of Patna supported the resolution. 
The Nawab of Kurwai made a brief reply on behalf of new members. 

Two more resolutions, one placing ou record the valuable service* rendered by 
the Jam Sahib as represeoiative of the States on the Imperial War Cabinet and 
the other placing on record the services rendered by him as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber, were adopted. The first resolution was moved by the Ruler of Patiala 
and seconded by the Ruler of Gwalior, The second resolution was moved by the 
Ruler of Bahaioalpur and supported by the Rulers of Dungarpur^ Mandi and 
Khairagarh. 

The House also heard from the Chancellor a detailed statement reviewing the 
work of the Chamber during last year. 

Chancellor** Addre** 

The Chancellor, the Jam Rahib of Nawanagar^ replying on behalf of the 
Princes to the Viceroy’s opening address, referred to the additional ’^financial 
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burden b” recently impoBed on the States in the form of Burcharp:es on letters and 
telegrams. He said : “If these surcharges are enhanced or any other surcharges 
or fresh excises are levied, the share of the {states in this additional revenue may 
be invested in war investments on behalf of the fc'tates so that funds may be 
available to the States for social services and post-war developments.” 

Successful food Control in the States 

Referring to the food crisis, the Jam Saheb said he had already issued a 
circular appeal and many of the States had as a token of their genuine sympathy 
already responded through substantial contributions in cash or kind for the relief 
of the affected areas, It was a matter of satisfaction, he said, to them that in spite 
of the recent food and transport difficulties, the Governments of the States generally 
had been able to manage well the problem of food supplies to their people and had 
succeeded at great sacrifice to themselves, in controlling prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining areas of British 
India. They had, in that connection, invited attention to certain facts with a view 
to enhancing the value of the co-operation of the States with the food policy of 
the Government of India. 

Referring to inflation, the Chancellor assured the Viceroy that the States were 
fully alive to its dangers and were prepared to co-operate in anti-inflationary 
measures to the utmost extent i^eimissible within their trial commitments. It 
must be, however, appreciated, that having regard to the varying conditions of the 
fiscal arrangements of the States and their relative backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their co-oi>eration in the matter must vary 
according to the circumstances and conditions of individual States. At the same 
time the States were eiititled to claim that they must be consulted before the for¬ 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their co operation was desired and that there should be no dis¬ 
crimination against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Lkase-lend aid for States 

The Jam Sahib added that the problem of inflation should not be treated 
exclusively as one relating to currency and that measures for checking inflation 
could not succeed unless effective steps w’ere taken to increase the volume of con¬ 
sumers’ goods. For this purpose he urged that the Slates might bo assisted in 
obtaining stores plant and machinery under Lease-Bend or otherwise. They might 
be 8at)t>lied their requirements of iron and steel for agricultural imiflements and 
machinery to assist the grow-more food campaign and the Government of Indist 
might consider the desirability of obtaining necessary quantiii<s of silver and 
copper under Lense-Lend arrangements to increase the issue of metallic currency, 
and the States which had their own metHlli<; currency might similarly bo assisted 
in this matter. 'Jhis step was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in the country. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction and development, the Chancellor trusted ^ 
that their representatives would be fully aBS(Hiated with the formulation and im¬ 
plementing of post-war plans as also with the execution of policies such as those 
relating to Lease-Lend, control of capital issue and trade and currency. He made 
a particular reference to air tra^isport and said ttmt the Indian States should desire 
to co-operate fully in the preparation of co-ordinated air transport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
interests of the Indian States. 

Arbitration on constitutional issues 

Referring to the constitutional issue, the Chancellor ui^’ed that disputes arising 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
States or between tw’o or more Indian States or where a State was dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of tlie Grown Representative or his local representative should 
be referrable as of right to a Court of Arbitration or the Federal Court as may be 
settled in consultation with the representative of the States. He particularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement that the Crown’s obligations “to protect carry 
with them equally binding reBponsibilities to ensure that what is protected continues 
to be worthy of protection.” He said that that statement had raised vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
earnest consideration. In this connection the Chancellor referred to grave ap{3re- 
hensions that rights and interests of thS Indian Princes were not receiving'the 
consideration to which they were entitled because of their lack of nuisance value. 
In view of these grave apprehensions, it is felt that Your Excellency’s successor 
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would be rendering a real service to the Crown as also to the States, if at his early 
convenience, he were to invite the representatives of the States for a free and frank 
consultation on the few outstanding questions and the ways and means to remove 
those prevailing apprehensions.” 

The Chancellor assured the Vuicroy full support of the Princely Order in 
efforts to improve the position of Indians overseas, which incliidt'd large number from 
Indian States. He said : ‘^Sonth Africa is now regarded as a test case. And those 
elements in India who like ourselves believe sincerely in the continuance of the 
British connection, must feel embarrassed if, in spite of India's signal services 
to the Commonwealth in the present war in Africa and elnewhcre the membership 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it equality of status throughout the 
Commonwealth of IJis Majesty the King Emperor.” 

Concluding, tlie Chancellor observed : “Your Viceroyalty has been associated 
with some of the landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the cultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour in the annals of Indian history. Your tenure of 
office as Crown Represeniative has witnessed a siiccession of important and new 
policies such as co-operative grouping, internal reforms, post minority management, 
reorganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April 16, 19IH. It was but natural that in the discussion of these important 
matters, there have been occasions when we honestly differed. Your Excellency 
welcomed such honest differences of opinion and thereby earned our admiration.” 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Vicaroif, in winding up the proceedings, said he was much obliged for the 
Chancellor’s reply and added: “He may rest assured that the various substantial 
points which he raised in his speech will receive appropriate attention. For my 
part, I desire once again to thak Y'our Highnesses for the support which you have 
given to me in this Cfiiair year after year. I desire to tell you how grateful I am 
for the great persoual kindness which you have shown to nu*. I should like to 
make a public acknowledgment of my high appreciation and assistance which at 
all times His Highness tlie Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheers), I agree with him that the lelalioiiB and understanding 
which have existed between hiniseU us Chancellor and myself as Crown Representa¬ 
tive have a very great value from the public point of view. Once again the virtue 
...of private friendship in' its hearing upon public aff.iirs has been amply exemplified. 

‘T should like to tell ills Highness and the Chamber how truly grateful I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words he used about my wife’s work in India 
and the evident agreement with those words shown by Your Highnesses. 

‘Tn bidding Your Highnesses farewell for the last time, may I wish you and 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in times to come.” (Cheers.) 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned sine die. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Meeting—Calcutta—20th. December 1943 

The Annual General meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on the ‘20th. December lt»43 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. H, E, 
the Viceroy opened the proceedings with a 40-minutes speech. Bis 
Excellency tlie Governor of Bengal attended the meeting and others 
present included Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, Sir 
A, Ramasioarni Mudaliar, Supply Member and Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member, Government of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir Nazirnuddin, with 
nine other Ministers, Lt. General Muyne, Officer Commandirig, Eastern Army, Dr, 
C, J. Pao, Chinese Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. A, C, Dec Williams, Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Ezra^ Mr. Justice Braund, Regional 
Food Commissioner, Bengal. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Mr. J. H, Burder, who presided, referred in the course of his speech, to the 
future of European and British interests India. He had heard much of what 
certain iohueutial competitors were reported to have in store and how they pro- 
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posed that all British interests should be liquidated without delay. He would tell 
larpe Indian concerns that there was more than enough scope in furthering indus¬ 
trialisation for all with all the accumulated wealth which was lying dormant 
without buying up established concerns. Such was not the way of progress. 
Until the day when India was united to govern herself, said Mr Burder, “we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns and criticisms 
in undue proportion. We should be the moat unusual race if we did not merit 
some of it. Nevertheless I feel we can look forward to the future with that confi¬ 
dence which fiows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity.*^ 

Of the food situation Mr. Burdnr said the reports from Bengal districts were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence had come to stay. 
Measures that would bring the necessary confidence would be the end of aa- 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to enforce its will and control of crops as near as the source as possible. He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem his first concern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Burdar said that he looked to the 
post-war reconstruction committees set up by the Governmerit of India for prompt 
and authoritative lead but recalled with some misgiving tliat only one of them had 
ever held a meeting. India could not divest herself with any sense of reality from 
world affairs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasis as the deli¬ 
berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burder pleaded that Government had to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be said that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the considerable sums which by these moans had been drawn into Government 
coffers. They had to consider what could bo done to encourage local 
production of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efforts to in¬ 
duce a greater volume of saving but here they were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

Of the Plenary Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee set 
up to assist the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feel that they 
were achieving their object. He was not sure that all emi)loyer8 were snfiicicntly alive 
to the necessity for an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the other hand, 
there was an impression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they would rush through legislation without due regard 
to the views of the employer who had to bear not only tt\e cost but also a large 
share of the burden of administration. That the Indian labourer’s condition of 
service were far below the standard of some other coiinrricfl was indisputable and 
it was their duty to give every encouragement to Government. 

Mr. Burder also urged the necessity for closer co-ordination of Government’s 
requisitioning policy against the wider background of war and post-war economies. 
He further pleaded for the promptest possible settlement by negotiation of the 
principles governing the assesment of compensation for requisitioned property of 
all ty]>es aud where those principles had been laid down for prompter payment in 
accordance with them. 

Viceroy’s Address 

Hie Excellency Lord Wavell said ; 

I thank you for your cordial welcome and good wishes. My wife and I very 
much regret that we are unable this year to make the visit of some weeks to 
Calcutta which the Viceroy has usally done at this period. You will I am sure 
appreciate the reasons. Our house has been handed over to the R. A. F. ; and 
my many preoccupations make me at present something of a bird of passage out¬ 
side Delhi. 

I should like to begin this my first public speech as Viceroy by acknowledging 
again the services rendered to me on the Middle East during the early part of 
the war. not only by Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. I can well remember the spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness with which our demands on India were always met. There is no 
doubt that Indian help saved the middle East at a critical time and thus laid the 
foundation for our successes of 1943 in the Mediterranean area. 

Indian troops are still contributing to the security of the Middle East and are 
flaying a distinguished pait in the hard^ghting which is now taking place in 
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It was as you may imagine, a great regret to me to have to give up my 
command of the troops in India after just two years in that position. You have 
in General Anchinleck, who has succeeded me, one who enjoys the confidence 
and esteem not only of the fighting services, but of all sections of the people in 
India, both British and Indian. Under his command, the troops in India will 
be organised and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan. 

You have had an example here in Bengal of the promptitude and efficiency 
of the army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the food 
emergency. 

Wo have all suffered a great loss by the death of Sir John Herbert. I know 
well, and I have no doubt you realise that his determination not to leave his post 
and to carry on with his work at a time when his health was causing him serious 
trouble contributed to the fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by his 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, which he foresaw some months ago. He 
was a great gentleman, gallant and upright, whose kindness and friendship I 
valued highly. Sir Tho7?ias Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take charge of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
rightly appreciate what he has done in these circumstances. 

Peooiiess of thk War 

Like Mr. Burder, I propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that we have to deal with at the present time. 

The prosecution of the war is naturally the most important. The United 
Nations have had so striking a run of successes during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U-boats, in the air 
offensive against Germany, and in the counter-offensive against Japan, in the 
8oulh-West Pacific, tnat we have almost come to feel disappointed and aggrieved 
if we are not served up with a fresh victory at least once a day. There is a well 
known quotation from Horace, which says “Keep your head when in difficulties.” 
His next lines are not perhaps so well known ; “Refrain from excessive rejoicing 
when things are going well.” We observed the first precept in our bad times, we 
are possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
well. To some of you, the progress of the war during the last month or so has pro¬ 
bably seemed slow, in comparison with the summer rate: you must remember 
that we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
in Europe : when the ground has not yet frozen hard in Russia and the roads are 
a quagmire; when winter storms are sweeping Italy and the Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is apt to hinder our bombing offensive against Germany. 

The ruling factor in all military operations is transportation, and in such 
weather the transporation problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
swiftness of the Russian advances has increased the difficulties of supply and 
transportation, while the Germans are nearer their bases. We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe in a not too 
distant future : but how far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While the progress of wars depends on transportation, their end depends 
always on morale. The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of the German people must be, to say the least of it, causing Hitler and the 
Nazi leaders an aching of the head and a sinking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West is no more than the beginning of the war 
in the East on a scale required to bring about the defeat and unconditional surren¬ 
der of Japan. The importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs to be brought home to 
some. There can be no security, economic or military, until Japan is as thoroughly 
defeated as Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the British 
Empire or the dividends in oil and rubber, it is the repulse of barbarism by civi¬ 
lisation which is at stake. The peace and happiness of the world depend on a 
comyfiete and speedy liquidation of Japanese ambitions. The victory of General 
MacArthur's forces in the South-West Pacific, the fighting here on the Indian 
frontier and the resistance of our Chinese allies, have not only halted the Japanese 
advance but have already begun to thrust it back. The process will be continued 
and greatly accelerated. The enemy has tried to gain comfort and to make pro¬ 
paganda from the slowness of the Allied counter offensive. AH such great efforts 
are apt to be slow at first, but as they gain momentum and resistance is weakened 
^ey sweep forward apace. 

43 
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India as babe of operations 

lam sure that all lodia wishes success to the newly-established South-East 
Asia Command, to its inspirinj^ leader, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and to 
the able commanders and staff, British and American, who are pjathering; under 
him. The establishment of this new command, to control the offensives against 
Japan from India does not, of course, in any way lessen India’s role, in fact it 
enhances it. India has to be organised as a base for a mightier force of warships, 
armies and air squadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have ships, men and material in plenty. Tlie difficulty will be to find space 
in our ports, on our airfields, on our railways arid in our depots to accommodate 
them. 

The war effort and preparations we have already made have placed severe 
strains upon our national economy, and we must take steps to make this stable to 
support the strains of the next year. 

The Food Problem 

The food problem must be our first concern. I do not propose to enter here 
into a long consideration of how we reached our present difficulties ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Briefly, the main elements in the situation are these; India as a whole is 
normally almost self-sufficient in the principal foodgrains. But the majority of 
Indians are certainly under-nourished rather than over-nourished, so that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt in an emergency. Also the produc¬ 
tion of food in India is not evenly distributed, and the producers are mainly small 
men, farming on a subsistance basis. The position was one which might easily be 
dislocated by an unexpected shock. 'The entry of Jajian into the war and our 
reverses in Malaya and Burma, which brought the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxiety about the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to bold more of his crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed for immediate 
consumption, Lack of consumers’ goods was a contributory factor to the tendency 
to hold on to food. In short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con¬ 
fidence, which was natural enough, and in itself quite innocent. Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, people who are not innoc,ent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere assurance of 
their daily bread ; and who were prepared without scruple to make money out of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death they might cause, There was 
undoubtedly hoarding and speculation on a large scale by such people. Ho that 
the second main factor was human greed. The third was the difficulty in over¬ 
coming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat food as a local 
matter instead of as an All-India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances ; and in establishing control over juices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resources required were not easily 
available. It is small wonder that some mistakes were made in asBessing the 
problem and in devising means to deal with it. 

Bengal’s Plight 

In Bengal abnormal causes were aggravated by the natural disasters of cyclone 
and floods ; by nearness to the war ; by the i)Overty of communications; and by 
the sparseness of the administration due to the permanent land settlement. 

X should like to express my deej) sympathy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fallen on so large a portion of a frugal, hard-working pojmlation. 
This disaster has struck those least able to bear it, and the principal sufferers have 
been the weakest*—the children, the women, the old man. It is the duty of us all 
not only to lessen their present sufferings but to take such steps as will ensure 
that such suffering does not occur again. 

1 have tried to outline the main elements which led us to the present position. 
The main remedies are obvious ; to restore general confidence ; to deal stearnly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from the people for purposes of undue profit; 
and to arrange for equitable distribution over India of the available food at a 
reasonable price. 

It is with the last of these aims that I want to deal in a little more detail. 
Food an all-india Problem 

The first thing to get clear about food is that it is not a provincial problem ; 
it is an All-India and even a world problem. India must have the food she 
needs ; and the other countriei of the British Consmenwealtk, and the United 
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States, are prepared to help her to import food to supplement her own production. 
But if by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask for more help from 
abroad than we really need, we are expecting other countries, whose people are 
already rationed and whose prices are properly controlled, to deny themselvea 
unnecessarily, and to send us ships which are urgently required for direct war 

purposes. It is our plain duty to set up an elficient hood Administration more or 
less uniform throughout the country. If we fail to do so, we may cause distress 
in other countries, and prolong the Eastern war. 

The policy accepted by the Central Government is that recommended by the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee of last summer. 'Jhe object is to ensure that food- 

grains are available in adequate quantities all over the country at prices which 

will give the producer a fair, even a generous profit, and at the same time, place 

food within the means of the poorest consumers. We must not aim to depress 
prices in favour of the town, so as to deprive the agriculturist, who is the back¬ 
bone of India’s economy, of a profit which will encourage him to grow the maxi¬ 
mum amount of food crop ; but he must not be greedy, or he will cause distress 
amongst his less fortunate brethren. 'I'he middleman is entitled to no more than a 
reasonable profit on the work : he is not allowed to make a fortune out of the 
cultivator’s labour and the labourer’s poverty. The key ])oints in our plan are full 
rationing in the larger towns and control of prices, both backca by adequate 
administrative arrangements. As Mr. Burder has said, you cannot control prices 
by the mere issue of paper noiificaiions. 

1 may say here in parenthesis that 1 hold personal touch a far better solvent 
for any firoblera of Government than })aper. As a military eommandcr, I tried 
never to issue instructions on paper where 1 could visit my subordinate commanders 
and discuss operations with them face to face : and 1 encouraged my staff to do 
the same. So far as possible, I hope to follow similar principles in civil 
administration. 

You can control food prices only if every dealer from the village up to the 
main market and down again to the retail shopkeeper is subject to personal super¬ 
vision and inspection, if the procurement operation of Government are rationally 
conducted, and if movements are strictly regulated. 

Urban Rationing Tracticable 

It is said by some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is both very necessary and quite possible. In spite of 
all the difficulties of the past few months, Trovinces such as Madras and Bombay, 
and States such as Travancore and Cochin, had kept the situation under control 
by rationing and by control of prices. For these riovinces and States, which are 
in deficit, stern necessity dictated these controls. In surplus Trovinces, the controls 
are necessary to enable them to be as self-supporting as possible, and to stand the 
strain both of war and of the immediate ]) 08 l-war period when the world food 
situation is lib ly to be tighter even than now. Sind, the runjab, the United 
Provinces, and thcj North-West prontier Province have recognised the need, and 
have practically subordinated their provincial intdests to the interests of India. 
Actually, India’s interests are their iiiterests, since on this food problem we must 
stand or fall as a whole. 

Measures are being taken to introduce urban rationing all over India, and a 
system of price control uniform for groups of rrovinces. These measures will take a 
little time. We shall need all the support we can get from public opinion and the 
Press. If all people could be induced to realise that war shortages must be evenly 
distributed and that those who think only of themselves and their profits are despic¬ 
able and unpatriotic, we should make a great step forward. 

We have a food policy for India as a whole. I am quite clear that we can 
carry out this policy, to the great benefit of India, if we have, as I am convinced 
we shall have the willing co-operation of the Provinces, and the States. I am 
prepared, if necessary, to take the most drastic action in sup])Ort of our policy. 

In Bengal, the aid given by the army, coupled witli the prospects of a bounti¬ 
ful aman harvest, have eased the position perceptibly. But there are no grounds for 
complacency. We still have to fight lack of confidence and greed and to see that 
administrative action is adequate for the future. 'J'he array cannot remain indefini¬ 
tely to do the work of the civil administration. Bengal has the syrnfathy of the 
world at present, but this will not continue unless it is obvious that she is making 
every effort to help herself. The next six months will be the testing time, during 
which the Bengal Government’s policy must be energetically pursued, and its ad- 
ix^nittratiOD strengthened. 
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You are aware of the main outlines of that policy, which aims at the restora¬ 
tion of confidence, the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order to prevent 
speculation and hoarding, and the regulation and control of prices. The solution 
of Bengal's food problem now lies in Bengal's hands. The Central Government has 
provided a generous measure of assistance in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few months. But the Central Government cannot continue inde¬ 
finitely to “carry" a Province to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through administrative inefficiency the Province fail to secure that it is properly 
procured and distributed. 

I am in earnest in this matter. To my mind there can be no condemnation 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make unauthorised profits 
out Of food—or out of drugs—at a time of national crisis. Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
with a fair food deal for everyone. 

Inflation and Food 

Mr. Border has rightly linked inflation with food. The inflationary problem is 
incapable of solution if food is not subject to effective control, for food affects the 
whole price structure of our economy. This battle is everyone's battle. It will 
profit a man nothing to gain large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since the value of gains will be thereby reduced, and he may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is determined to check the infla¬ 
tionary tendency by all means in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
Optimism but no need to accept Mr, Binder's somewhat pessimistic view. The general 
price level has been relatively stable for several months now. 

An increased supply of consumers’ goods at controlled prices is a necessary 
factor in the fight against inflation. A start was made some months ago with 
cotton textiles and, owing to the excellent co-operation between the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable success has been achieved. Medicines and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articles of which 
the Indian consumer is short owing to war demands—such as woollen goods, foot¬ 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implements. 
Of these and other goods every effort is being made to obtain an increased Bupi)ly, 
by import or release from war purposes. 

Of taxation, which is another method of reducing the waist-line of inflation, I 
will not speak here. It represents the compulsory absorption of financial adipose 
deposit. The voluntary method is increased saving, which is much to be recommen¬ 
ded. If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their constitutents to 
redouble their efforts to support the provincial savings campaigns, and if all other 
employers iu India will do the same, it will be a great assistance. 

Coal Problem 

Shortage of Coal is another problem which the Government is taking seriously 
in hand. Coal is the essential food of industry and of the whole war effort, and we 
cannot allow either to suffer from starvation or malnutrition in coal. 

Coal also is a world problem, and here again we are playing on a world 
stage. Our coal production may have an appreciative effect on the course of the 
war. I do not propose here to deal with the causes or with the remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem. 

Post-War Reconstruction 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Burder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconstruction. This is a very big subject 
and a very vital one. The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India’s future. The problems and dangers are obvious. There will be a 
period of liquidation of the war effort, during which the fighting services will be 
disbanded, industry will return to a peace footing, stocks of war material will be for 
disposal, and the various economic controls will be gradually removed. Unless 
these processes can be prepared and undertaken in an orderly manner, great confu¬ 
sion or worse, may result. Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the natio¬ 
nal life on a better and more efficient footing to provide a standard of living for 
all Indians, in which account has to be taken of the rapidly increasing population 
at the present rate of some four to five millions a year. 

In making this re-start India has very great advantages. Her natural resour¬ 
ces are large. There will be a higher proportion of trained labour than before. In 
fact, India’s supply of labour will be almost inexhaustible while the events of the 
irai have proved that Indian labour under training rapidly acquires a high degree 
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of skill. India has many eflScient men of business with wide experience. India 
will be a creditor country ; she has suffered comparatively little in the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of humanity; and there is a great sympathy aud will to 
help towards her, both in Great Britain and in America. There will be ample 
markets for her increased production, both at home and abroad. In fact, there is 
nothing to prevent India growing to be the strongest and most highly developed 
nation in the East, if she can solve her internal problems and make a united 
contribution to peace and prosperity in the post-was world. 

The Government has in hand the preparation of plans to take advantage of 
India’s opportunities in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely hand in hand. It is quite clear that develop¬ 
ment must be on an Indian basis and by Indian methods. But it is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the first to help her to realise the 
great possibilities that are hers. While recently in England, I saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are interested in India, and 1 found in them a 
spirit of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desire to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage. I am sure that a visit by some of the leading Indian industrialists to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments that have arisen during the 
war and to discuss India’s problems with leading British representatives would be 
of the greatest possible advantage, and I hope that it may be arranged. The sooner 
the better ; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post¬ 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and material. 

Development of power Schemes 

So far as I have been able to discuss the ])roblem with people of knowledge 
and experience, it seems to me that one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving force for industries. In 
some instances, it may be possible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculture, the improvement of which by all possible means must be our principal 
aim. Agriculture is India’s main industry and is capable of very great develop¬ 
ment. The land can be made to yield more, the livestock can be improved and 
the whole standard of our rural community raised. 

The development of industry and the improvement of agriculture must go 
hand in hand in order to provide for India’s growing population and to raise the 
standard of living. The problem of labour, to which Mr. Burder referred, is 
naturally linked with these developments. I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry but 1 know you will realise 
that there is much to be done. 

Improvement of Social Services 

The other great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the social 
services of which the })iincii)al are Education, Health and Medical Services and 
Communications. Tiiese are mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of course, both fully proved essential. 

I propose to join issue with Mr. Burder, who was inclined to place education 
in the forefront of his plans, I am the last person to undervalue education, but 
I thillk it is clear that from the practical point of view the full realisation of a 
scheme such as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait on other develop¬ 
ments. India at present has simply not the money for such a scheme. As the 
country acquires increased riches by industrial and agricultural progress, so it can 
afford to spend larger sums on education and health. This is, I think, the way in 
which the social services have developed in other countries, certainly it has been so 
in Great Britain where industrial development went a long way ahead of educational 
development and of public health. From the practical point of view, which is the 
view by which we must be guided, whatever the theoretical advantages of a diffe¬ 
rent course would be, I think that the main social services must be developed in 
the following order ; Communications, Health, Education. I put communications 
first since I do not see how it is possible to effect any great improvement in health 
or education in the villages of India until they can be reached surely and quickly 
at all times. 

What I have said must not of course be taken to suggest that we must not 
allot as much effort and money as we possibly can to Health and Education ; it is 
merely to indicate the practical limitations which may be summed up as ’^luli 
bellies must come before full minds.” 

In the course of his speech Mr, Burder fired quite a few sniping shots at 
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the Qovernment, and once or twice eren brought artillery into action. I hare 
made a note of hia ehots—particularly those on requisitioning and the administra¬ 
tion of the Anti-hoarding Ordinance—and where they hit the target we will signal 
H hit and try to repair the bole. 

“The bouquets he bestowed on the hon Members for War Transport and 
Supply will be much appreciated by their recipients. I should like myself to 
take the opportunity to thank all hon. Members of my ExecutWe Council for their 
courage and capacity.” 

The Political Deadlock 

I have attempted to review for you the progress of the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on our immediate economic problems i and to 
place before you some ideas on post-war reconstruction. I have said nothing of 
tl^e constitutional or political problems of India, not because they are not constant¬ 
ly in my mind ; not because 1 have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards Self-Government; not because I consider political progress im¬ 
possible during the course of the war—any more than I believe that the end of 
the war will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock—hut because 
J do not believe that I can make their solution any easier by talking about them 
just at present. For the time 1 must concentrate on the job of work we have to 
do. The winning of the war organisation of the economic home front, 
and the preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources India has in 
determination, energy, and intelligence, I welcome co-operation from anyone and 
anybody who can assist me in these great problems on which the future of India 
depends. While I do not believe that political differences can be solved by ad¬ 
ministrative action, I believe that if we can co-operate now in the achievement 
of the great administrative aims which should be common to all parties when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the politi(^ai deadlock will be possible. As head of the Government— 
and an old and sincere friend of India—I will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It is no easy path, here are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems. 

Proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech, Sir 
D, L» Drake-Brock7nan, Deputy President of the Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, expressed the earnest hope that under the wise guidance of His Ex¬ 
cellency issues and problems that faced the country at present would hud an 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Income Tax Tribunal 

After the Viceroy had left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Iiv:ome-tax Appellate Tribunal, which ran as follows: 

“This Association requests the early attention of the Government of India 
to the following matters connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Appelate Tribunal: 

(1) That the request for the establishment of local registrars for filing of 
applications and for facilitating communications with the local benches be re¬ 
considered. 

(2) That the decisions of all benches of the Tribunal be made available to the 
l)ublic, if necessary by the amendment of Section 54 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportunity, in consultation 
with commercial interests, of revising where necessary various provisions of the 
Income-tax Appelate Tribunal’s rules and forms and the practice obtaining there¬ 
under. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. H, Rowan Hodge (Bengal Chamber), m.l.a. said that 
when the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal was brought into being by the Income tax 
Amendment Act of 1939, the intention of the Legislature was to give them not only 
nn appellate body, which was independent of the Income-tax Department, but also a 
business like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy procedure of the courts 
and one from which practical and expeditious decisions could be expected. 

Referring to the period of sixty days allowed under the Act for filing bis 
nppeal by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge emphasised that it was most desirable to see 
mat no time was wasted by having to post the application across India. He 
suggested the setting up of a district registrar in svery plaot, where the bench 
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of the Tribunal sat He requested the Government to publish the TribunaPs 
decisions by amending Section 54 of the Act. 

Seconding the resolution Mr. J. if. B. Gibbons (Bombay Chamber) said that 
their experiences in Bombay were almost identical with those referred to by the 
mover of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House. 

Rent Restriction Orders 

The next resolution moved by Sir D. L, Drake-Brockman (Upper India 
Chamber) stated : “In view of the increased cost of materials and labour and the 
fact that rents have remained practically unchanged owing to Rent Restriction 
Orders framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 and other causes, this Asso ¬ 
ciation invites the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadequacy 
of the allowance of one*sixth of the bonafide anual value of property, consisting 
of buildings and lands appurtenant thereto permissible under Section 9 Bub-section 
(I) of the Income-tax Act (Actl of 1922), and recommends that it should be 
made more liberal by suitable amendment of the Act.” 

Commending the resolution for acceptance by the meeting the mover said 
that the proposal embodied in the resolution had already been circulated to 
constituent Chambers and had received general support, from which he gathered 
that dissatisfaction with the present position was general. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Mr. W, J. Younie (Bengal Chamber) moved the third resolution, which runs 
as follows: “This Association urges the Government of India to give an assurance 
to industry that on the termination of excess profits tax, all-revenue expenses 
incurred or accrued in earning these excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate nature, will be allowed as a deduction in 
computing the final liability to excess profits tax ; and that refunds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof will be made, should the tax have been removed. 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Younie said it was imperative from India’s 
point of view that no business which had prospects of contributing towards the 
country's post-war prosperity should be handicapped by excessive taxation, particu¬ 
larly in having paid taxes on profits which had been considered to be * in excess” 
but which, subsequently to the termination of excessive profits tax, could be proved 
to be accumulation which must be expended in order to restore business to a 
state from which, under good management, it could reasonably be expected to 
continue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber), who seconded the resolution, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted in 
anomalies because of the multitude of methods whereby the accounts of industries 
were maintained. These anomalies were not always apparent at the time the taxa¬ 
tion measure was passed or discontinued, but this was no reason why the possible 
ill-effects of the change could not be anticipated. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

Self-Sufficiency in Food 

Rai Bahadur P, Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber) moved : “This meeting urges 
upon the Government the imperative necessity of making India self-suppoting in 
the matter of food and recommends that all necessary steps for this purpose should 
be taken with the least possible delay and in particular, steps be taken to dis¬ 
courage the export of manures (including all commodities of inanurial value) and 
alao to arrange for the expeditious import, both of fertilisers and of plant for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a scale as possible.” 

Rai Bahadur Mukheriee said that authorities competent to form an opinion 
anticipated that there would be world shortage of food for some years after the war 
and the United Nations’ Conference on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last had urged the various National Governments to take steps to increase their 
food resources. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. F. C. Guthrie (Bengal Chamber) said the present 
food crisis had accentuated the need for increasing food production in India inde¬ 
pendently of outside supplies of fertilisers. It seemed to the speaker that technical 
investigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefully carried out 
and in particular the clarification of the raw material position, so far as the sulphate 
radicle was concerned. 

The resolution was adopted rmm con. 
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Post-War Reconstrnetlon 

The fifth resolution moved by Mr. y. Nuttall (Madras Chamber) stated: 
“This Association believes that a programme of post-war reconstruction should 
cover the whole social and economic field, including measures necessary to raise 
agricultural production and a determined drive against illiteracy, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of the peoples of 
India and that such plans should include industrial expansion at a socially 
desirable level, 'lo further the programme, it is resolved to recommend to the 
Government of India the immediate appointment of a Committee composed of those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain in session until 
their work is concluded.*’ 

Mr. Nuttall remarked that although the objectives behind the resolution were 
so far-reaching in their effect, it was none the loss vital to deal with the issues. 

Post-War Trade Policy 

A resolution relating to post-war trade policy was then taken up by the House. 
The resolution runs as follows : “While this meeting welcomes the arrangements 
for international co-operation in regard to currency and trade matters, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative backwardness of India’s economy and 
her low standard of living, and trusts therefore, that such arrangements as may 
be entered into on India’s behalf will not interfere with the orderly development 
of India’s resources both in men and materials, and in the consequential improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that, in the meantime, a erraprehensive 
review both of customs tariff and internal taxation in India in all its aspects 
should be undertaken in good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India’s economy on sound and secure foundations’* 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shankar Lull (Punjab Chamber) said that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were reported to have not Come to any 
agreement on fundamentals. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote questions, they might, perhaps, miss those that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immediate enquiry to be undertaken in regard to operation of taxa¬ 
tions in India, so that they might know exactly where they stood before they 
assumed international comnntments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir George Morton (Bengal Chamber) proposed that the second paragraph of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows : “This meeting is further of 
opinion that, in the meantime, a comprehensive review of taxation, excise and tariff* 
in India, in all its aspects should be undertaken in the interest of ensuring a 
balanced development of India’s economy on sound and secure foundations.” 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

War Risks Insurance 

Mr. U. N, Sen (Northern India Chamber) moved a resolution on war risks 
insurance which stated : “In view of the substantial amounts standing to the 
credit of the War Risks (Factories! Insurance Fund and the War Risks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the all-round improvement in the war 
situation as a whole, the Associated Chambers recommended that the War Risks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme be continued for a period of one year from April 1. 
1944, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with eff*ect from the commencement of the next ensuing quarter, the rate of 
premium under the War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme be reduced to one-half 
anna per complete hundred rupees per months or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen said that the actual receipts under the War Risks (Factories) 
Insurance Ordinance upto Slst March 1943, were approximately Rs. 908 lakhs and 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff* and payment of 
liabilities, amounted to a little over Rs. 4 lakhs. Out of this sum however payment 
of liabilities under the scheme amounted only to Rs. 48,000, which showed how 
small had been the nature of the claims so far under the scheme. The budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44 of receipts expected under this Bcheme are about Rs. 
7 crores so that the Fund would have at the end of March 1944 a credit of about 
Rs. 16 crores. The Fund, they believed, would be more that adequate to meet the 
olaims which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 
negligible. 

Beconding the resolution, Sir Harry Burn (Bengal Chamber) said that taking 
into account the amounts standing at the credit of the two war risks funds there 
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muBt be very Bubetantial balances available which should, he hoped, go far to provide 
the necessary cover rquired by present day conditions. Sir Robert Menzies (Upper 
India Ohamber) supported the resolution which was passed. 

Import of Capital Goods 

Adoption by Government of f-arly steps to facilitate the import of capital goods 
and bullion was urged in a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur U, N, Mukherjee 
(Puuirtb Chamber). The reaoluiion runs as follows : “Wldle recognising the 
efficacy of the steps taken by the Government to control inflation of currency, tl)is 
meeting is of opinion that early steps should be taken to facilitate the import of 
capital goods and bullion and as a short terra policy the import of consumption 
goods to meet the present deficieticy.'* 

While admitting the efficacy of the anti-inflationary measures such as, Govern¬ 
ment borrowing, control of bonuses and additional taxation so far taken by the 
Government, the mover thought the remedy for the evil consisted in making 
avsilsble more capital goods and bullion and also as a temporary expedient more 
consumer goods. The resolution, when put to vote, after having been seconded by 
Mr. U. Sen (Northern India Chamber) was ado|»ted. 

Claims in Respect of Damaged Property 

The ninth resolution on claims in respect (if lost or damaged goods against 
railw-ny administrations reads : “While appreciating the greatly increased diffi- 
cubies of Railway Administrations brought about by the war, this Association urges 
upon the Ratlways the necessity for improving the supervision and methods of 
handling cargo in transit by rail in order to reduce the heavy damage and losses 
at present hetng incurred and recommends that tlie procedure of the claims section 
of tlip various Railways be reviewed by a competent committee with the object of 
helping them efficiently and promptly to dispose of claims filed against them by 
the pul)lic.” Moving the resolution. Mr. H, F. Stackard (Bengal Chamber) emphasised 
that the main object of the resolution was to direct attentioii of the Railways to¬ 
wards claims for damaged and missing goods. 'J'hey understood that the Railway 
Administrations thtmselves recognised that there was room for improvement and 
that in some cases special oflieers had been appointed to investigate conditions. 
He extireesed the hope that the railways would accept the resolution as an offer of 
constructive co-o)ieration. 

Ihe resolution, was unanimously adopted. 

Trunk Telephone Services 

The resolution on trunk telephone seivices stated : 'This Association draws 
attention to the present almost total exclusion of business interests from the use of 
the trunk telephone service as an instrument for the transaction of business and 
rccomnends that a period of two hours be reserved daily for commercial trunk 
calls, during which period only the highest priority calls will be accepted from 
selected depart mente and officials of Government and of the forces,” 

Moving the resolution, Mr U, N. Sen (Northern India Chamber) recalled the 
correspondence on this subject which the Punjab Chamber of Commerce had last 
year with the Director General of Posts and lelegraphs and the suggestions then 
made, namely, tliat it should be impressed upon the civil and military authorities 
that a more sparing use should be made of priority privileges and to allocate the 
trunk lines for the use of the business community for some hours each day. 

Rai Bahadur P, Mukherjee (Punjab Chamber) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Trade Marks Act 

The last resolution dealing with the Trade Marks Act, 1940, ran as follows : 
“This Association invites the attention of the Department of Commerce to the need 
for an early settlement of the difficulties arising out of the necessity to satisfy the 
requirements of more than one registration authority in India and urges the Govern¬ 
ment of India to secure the acceptance of a common policy on trade marks regis¬ 
tration as between British India and the various Indian States.” 

Moving the resolution, J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber) suggested that before 
the problem of trade mark registration became any more involved, the .Government 
of India should at once re-examine how best to influence all Indian States to come 
within the scope of the British India enactment so that one registration in Calcutta 
or Bombay might serve for the whole of India. 

After Mr. C. P. Bramble, m. l. c. had seconded, the resolution was put tp 
ypte and was adpptgd by the j^ouec; 
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The Indian Economic Conference 

26th. Session—Madras—30lh. December 1943 

“It is a blot on civilisation that one-fifth of the human race should live in 
perpetual starvation, miserably perishing for lack of food, clothes and shelter, 
steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and darkening the sunshine of the world’s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial reservoir of diseases, plagues and 
epid^*mic8. And when war and scarcity stalk the land, they die in their thousands 
like flies by the roadside, a grave and bitter testimony to man’s inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ask that every nerve should be strained, every power mobilised 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes and make India safe for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and sympathetic statesman¬ 
ship has got unparalleled scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
all sections of the vast population of India”, said Dr, B, V, Narayanaswami 
Naidu in his presidential address to the ‘26th session of the Indian Economic 
Conference which opened on the 30th. December lt^43 at the Senate House, Chepauk, 
Madras. 

Delegates from all over India attended the Conference. 

Welcome Address • 

Dr. A, Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Chairman, Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, at the outset referred to the great loss sustained by economists in 
general l)y the death of Mr. N, S, Suhba Rao, 

ExpreHsing the hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
established, the speaker added, that “many excellent sentiments have been given ex¬ 
pression to, when men’s minds were shaken by the devastating effects of war, 
sentiments which in the abstract are beyond all criticism but which may not be as 
easily demonstrable when peace is ensured and nations begin to turn to the cons¬ 
tructive side of the rehabilitation. The Atlantic Charter was naturally hailed as 
the Magna Carta of human freedoms, for it was conceived on a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of human values. The Charter, which has been endorsed by all the United 
Nations, states in its fifth clause that one of the purposes of post-war police must 
be—to quote the actual words—to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. It would appear therefore 
that the economic reconstruction will be based on a global policy and not on the 
basis of the demands of individual nations. If such indeed is the future that is 
envisaged and if there is the remotest possibility of its being implemented, the 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
ideaven as any that human intellect can visualise.” The speaker continued : “Ere 
the ink on tlie pages on which the Atlantic Charter has dried, other voices are 
hertid. voices of those who participated in this Charter of the United Nations, 
wliich give us cause for serious miHgivings and which sound a note of wariiing.*^ 
He reterred to the colour bar ‘raised by the stay-at-homes, to whom moral values 
make no ap]>eal’ and said, “Let us realise that we have to face the task that lies 
ahead of us, the constructive task of revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve safeguard the future of our fellow-countrymen and build up a 
society which shall be ensured freedom from want.” He urged economists to give 
a correct had “to set their house in order and to implement the many schemes of 
post-war reconstruction which are now under preparation.*' It was gratifying to 
note that at long last there was some sign that Governments were beginning to 
realise the value of the help and advice to economists and he hoped that in the 
larger problems of post-war reconstruction their help would be fully forthcoming 
and their advice would be fully availed of. It was ♦qually gratifying to note that 
Capital and Industry was taking advantage of the advice of economists of repute— 
a step that would have yielded them greater t»rofit had they taken advantage of it 
earlier, t^ounding a note of caution the speaker added that the economist in India, 
as indeed in any other country, had to steer clear of the Scylla of officious inter¬ 
ference of Governments and of the Charybdis of subtle blandishments of Capitalism, 

One of the urgent problems that would naturally engross economists’ attention, 
the speaker stated, was the problem of post-war reconstruction in India in the 
many phases of its national activity. He added : “In one sense perhaps it is not a 
disadvantage to think of post-war social and economic problems without the em- 
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barrassment of party politics and there is some reasonable hope of agreed conclu¬ 
sions which may be-of value to any Government of the future, provided the basis of 
such recommt ndaiiouB is the welfare of the common citizen, who is the real back¬ 
bone of tlie Nation.’' He would like to see in the reports of the post-war recon¬ 
struction committees both the ideal and the practical aspects of reconstruction 
empliasined. It was little use presenting a Nation with a well-drawn up scheme of 
social security in all its diverse aspects of healt'>, education, freedom from want 
and insurance against disease, dirt, squalor and ignorance, if such sclumes were to 
be given effect to at some distant future after the War and only when the resources 
of the country warranted the implementing of such schemes. 'Ihere should be a 
plan drawn up but the first steps to implement that plan, the spade work needed 
should be considered now, if any real change was to be effected in the post-war 
world. 

Task Before Economists 

The expansion of Industries, the opening out of many new Industries, Heavy 
or Key Industries, the future of trade and commerce, the relalionshif) of Capital 
and Labour, the exploitation of the mineral resources of this vast siib-coniinent, 
the role of Government in the starting of such industries—these were receiving 
the attention of many of our eminent countrymen. In tliis connection the sitenker 
emphasised the need for careful research and planned methods of enterprise. At a 
time of inflation many industrial concerns might be started by individuals, wbicb und(?r 
normal conditions might not survive the fierce onslaught of inter-naiionsl < ompeiiiiou. 
The world all over whs moving towards a merger and it was the economisi’s duty 
to advise Capital and Industry to pool their resources, so to share the ])rofit8 and 
losses that the enterprise itself might survive the shocks of impact fi*(!m any 
quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combines and possibility of exploi¬ 
tation should be guarded against. 

'Ihe time bad also come, the speaker stated, when better understanding and a 
more intimate association of interests should be established between Indusiiy and 
Labour. Too long had advanced industrial countries in the West been accustomed 
to view labour as a means to an end, the building up of an industry or the 
enlargements of capital, 'loo long had men pleaded financial insufficitney for the 
many long-neglected reforms to be put into operation, but this war had opened the 
eyes of many and the question of finance cannot be pleaded as an excuse for 
shelving many of these social security plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
standard of living, be added, she had to develop and with a quick pace, industrially 
and agriculturally. The role of communications, the place of irrigation schemes for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implementing of those schemes 
of power, Hydro-electric or otherwise, over the whole sub-conlinent to foster the 
growth of industries and agricultural enterprise so that the bent fits of technical 
progress might he shared by all regions. These surely afforded great scope for con¬ 
structive thought and planning. The development of “humari capital”, was also im¬ 
portant. 'Ihe attention that had to be devoltd to education and public health and 
for which economists would have to suggest ways and means for financing such 
schemes on a generous and expanding scale would prove the toucltHtone of any 
genuine scheme of economic reconstruction. The recent scheme for training Techni¬ 
cians as a war measure should be an olqect lesson to the Government and to In¬ 
dustrialists alike. Too long had education been regarded as a non-remuneraiive 
enterprise and financial purists bad confined themselves to the delectable task of 
limiting educational expansion to the available resources of current revenue. It 
would be for the economists to make it clear that any large scale expansion and 
reorganisation of education primary, secondary, Dniveraity, technical and techno¬ 
logical, was possible only if a new policy of subsidising these national schemes of 
recousiruciion through large loans raised for such purposea was adopted. The same 
was true of problems of public health. The responsibilities which would devolve 
on the IState, the manner in which finances were to be raised, the apportionment of 
expenditure on the different projects of economic recOiisiruclion and the sweep of 
the economc offensive to be directed against poverty, were tasks requiring the 
advice of experts, disinterested and humane. The speaker hoped that the Con¬ 
ference, which is discussing some of the problems pertaining to the War period, 
would not neglect the equally important problems of post-war development. 

Need to Preserve Economic Unity op India 
Dr. Mudctliar continuing said that whatever might be the forms of Govern¬ 
ment which this great sub-continent might ultimately decide to have, the need 
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to preserve the economic unity of India as a whole could not be ignored. The 
schemes of post-war recoustruction should be '^so shaped that they formed a co¬ 
ordinated whole, a well knit mattress of closely interwoven enterprises, each unit 
contributing its own share and all benefiting by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
‘^each for all and all for each*’, such that India as a whole may take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration alike, by the 
picture of united effort it may present.” 

As oue interested in University education, the speaker hoped that Economics, 
which at present was a ]>opular subject with all students, would occupy even a 
more prominent place in academic studies in the future. He hoped it would be 
possible to expand and extend those special fields of economic study, which went 
so largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics. He emphanitied the 
importance of the study of Statistics, economic Geography, modern economic 
History, Statistical and Scientific methods of economic study and resesrch. 

He concluded by reminding them of the lesson of history. “Tlie world is 
built on moral foundations. Institutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fall. The moral law aloue is enshrined on the tablets 
of eternity.” 

President’s Address 

After thanking his fellow economists for the honour done to him. Dr. 
Narayanaswami Naidu, in the course of his address, said : “India’s ec onomic position 
has been considerably changed by the war. Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial prodnciion has been diverted towards the supply of war 
materials. New industries have been started for the supply of goods formerly 
imported from other countries. Many commercial crops cannot now be exported 
and the production of food crops has had to be increased owing to the stoppage of 
irot'ortfl. Many of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are cootioiled 
and directed towards the peace needs of the country ; but they must first be 
protected against the stress and strain of post-war changes in relation to Indian 
OHcal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels. 
If the desirable trends we now see in Indian economy were to continue, a 
reconstruction plan should be devised so as to take into account the permanent 
needs of the Indian people in relation to their progress and development.** 

Dr. Narayanaswami then referred to the appointment of the Reconstruction 
Committee and the work which awaited the various sub-commiitees in their 
individual spheres. Proceeding further, to consider the ideals that should guide 
us in the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. NHiayanaswami said that for the 
complete industrialisation of India, three kinds of industries should he started : 
(1) Industries that fill up the gap in our industrial stiucture hy reducing the 
dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply for certain raw 
materials, (2) Key industries without which the large-scale factory-production of 
consumer’s goods cannot be achieved economically and (3) Indiistries essential for 
the d-fence of the country. 

But before organising a post-war plan, Dr. Narayanaswami continued, the 
scope of the reconstruction plan should be dt^fined and in order that any post-war 
reconstruction plan may become ultimately useful, two essentials should be satisfied. 
The plan must, firstly, reduce the impact of sudden and drastic changes both at 
borne and abroad on the economic trosition. Secondly, it must prevent the changes 
from war to peace economy from either disorganising the national economy or 
neutralising the industrial and economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering the nation Uss fit to realise its ecouomte aspirations and aims. Recons¬ 
truction plans sliould render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
it is essential that post-war reconstruction in India should not be of a restrictive 
kind. India has got raw materials and has a good cousuruer’s market at home 
for her finished i)roduct8, and the country accordingly rt quires all-round expansiou 
of her industries in the post-war period. 

Post war reconstruction Problems 

Dr. Narayanaswami went on to refer to the various problems that would arise 
in the period of reconstruction. On the social side, the cessation of h stiliries 
would bring unemployment to m ny and this should be solved by sui'able adjust¬ 
ments in the capital programmes of Goveri>ments, Corporations a* d public bodies 
and by organisation of eraerge»»cy relief. In the field of industrialisation, the plan 
should be to promote increased self-sufficiency for India and to increase consump¬ 
tion of industrial raw materials in iiiulgenous industries. With regard to agriculture 
an attempt should be made to minimise the **uuexampled pressure of the population 
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against the meane of flubsiateni’e” by introducing reforms from all sides, technical, 
economic, fiscal and aocial. India’s foreign trade was bound to take a new shape 
altogether in the post war years and new markets should be discovered in America, 
Australia and China. In this connection, the policy of the Government should 
be such that the Indian shipping will have scope for rapid development. With 
regard to finance, the inter-related problems of accumulated sterling reserves and 
inflation called for early solution. Above all, the important question of public 
health should be given the foremost place in any scheme of reconstruction. 

Dr. Narayanaswsmi then discussed at great length the old theory of laissez- 
faire and the mod< rn phenomenon of war-lime economic'con<rol and said : Hitherto 
the material resources of India have been mobilised for winning the war. ’ihe time 
has now come lor us to realise that as soon as the war is over, this mobilisation 
cannot be dropped, but has to be reoriented for winning the greater victories of 
peace. It is up to us to realise, that we have to see to it that the war controls are 
carritd on into peacetime and utilised by capable and sympathetic hands for the 
promotion of India’s wealth and welfare. 'I'he aim should be steadily kept in view 
to bring about a maximum utilisation of the material and human resources of the 
vast sut)-coiitinent of India in the interests of all its inhabitants. Such a plan will 
lead to the providing for all Indians the minimum of necessaries like food, clothing, 
housing, medical help and education. 

In any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nourishing 
food shnuld take the place of honour. Taking as basis a family of three adults and 
two children the minimum annual food requirement for this unit would be Rs. 240, 
if we are to take Dr. Aykroy'd standard, while other essentials like fuel would 
demand an additional Rs. 120 According to this computation, every individual 
with a family, requires Rs 30 per mensem excluding contrihuiions for social 
insurance. This would involve a provision lor a total income of at least Rs. 3,0u0 
crorcs a year. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that this is only the 
minimum ; the average is bound to be higher and therefore in order to ensure the 
minimum to all, the national income will have to be many times this figure. 

Mo effort should be considered too arduous, no expense tuo heavy for carrying 
into execution a c()mt)rehensive plan which will include both agriculture and industry. 
Whenever in the past a plea was made for nation-building activities, an old horse, 
named lack of capital, was trotted out by obscurantists. Where there is a will to 
bring aliout a new order in India, the way can surely be devised. If there is to be 
an easy transition from a war economy to a peace economy, if India’s millions are 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, a co-ordinated plan for industrial 
and agricultural development is a |)rime need. 

Designing of planned Economy 

“Any planned scheme of economic development for India”, said Dr. Narayana* 
swsmi, “miiHt not be a slavish imitation of western industry with its uiban 
civilisation and perpetual clash of classes. Industry at the present day has reached 
a stage when it is dependent for its very existeuce and survival on the sympathy, 
eiK’Ouragemeiit and active support of the i:^tate. When a State like India wants to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can itself underke the organization, and see 
tiiat it is worked in the interests of ail the people. Even if new enterprises are 
entrustfd lo individual or corporate management, the State should insist that the 
benefl'B thereof flow iqually to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the profits and iiitt-rests of a few. In other words, the nlanned economy 
of post-war India must be so conceived and designed that surely and inevitably 
it will lead ultimately to a socialistic new order in India.’’ 

“In the middle of the twentieth century.” Dr. Narayansv)ami concluded, “we 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man in his castle 
and the poor man at his gate. The staggering disparity between our present po¬ 
verty and our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If our present 
economic backwardness is not to leave behind an inheritance of suffering and 
misery to generations yet unborn, if modern civilisation is not to proceed from 
one catastrofihic total war to another still worse, India should be strong in her¬ 
self and capable of standing as an economically prosperous nation. Mo modern 
industry can thrive in any country, however advanced it may be, without a full 
measure of support from liie Government of the country. Here, in India, far¬ 
sighted and sympathetic statesmanship has got an unparalleled scope 
for inaugurating au era of plenty and prosperity for all sections of the vast po¬ 
pulation of India. Given a unified plan for the whole of India, the carrying out 
of the plan may be entrusted to the provinces. There should be eeniralised 
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UtAiiif^einent and decentralised fulfilment. What is wanted to-day is drive, initia¬ 
tive and leadership. May we be granted wisdom to see clearly, courage to plan 
nobly and faith to transform the visions of to-day into the achievement of to¬ 
morrow 1 However long the path, however arduous and exacting the journey, let 
us go forward with the conviction that our goal is no less than a brave new 
world of health and happiness, international peace and world wide co-operation.’’ 

Dr. F. iT. J?. r. Rao thanked the Vice-Chancellor and expressed the 
gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the part which economists had and could play in post-war re¬ 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economisis of India the speaker 
said, had without fear or favour disciiarged their duties to the country and many 
of their suggestions had been acted up to. 

The morning session then came to a close. 

Proceedings of the Session 

Control Problems 

Heassembling in the afternoon, the Conterence discuBsed questions relating 
to “Economic Controls in India during the war.” Dr. B. F. Narayanaswami 
Naidu^ President, was in the chair. 

Dr. R* N, Poduwal (Annamalai University) read a paper on “Wartime 
Control of Foreign Exchanges in India.” He said that as a member of the sterling 
group of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency proceeds to 
the Bank of England in exchange for sterling funds in London. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained short-term credits as well as foreign cur¬ 
rencies for its external war finance. Dollar balances to the credit of India in¬ 

stead of being surreridered to the U. K. in exchange for sterling could well have 
been utilised in the initial stages of Uie war lor the importation of machinery, 
tools, etc. from the United Htates for the acceleration of the pace of India’s 

industrial development. 

Prof. M. Abdul Qadir (Osmania University), in hifl paper on “Industrial 
Disputes during Wartime and their Settlement,” said that any type of machinery 
devised for the settlement of industrial disputes should aim at minimising the 

chances of facile recourse to strikes on the part of workers. Ketening to pro¬ 
posals for compulsory arbitration, the speaker said that the tendency to replace 
voluntary conciliation by compulsory aibitiation was not a happy change, ^ow 
that the Government of India had recognised the principle of joint delibera¬ 
tion by calling the first conference of representatives of labour employers and 
the Government, he hoped that the standing committee set up by the 'I'ripariite 
Oonference would act as a machinery permanently available for the speedy deter¬ 
mination of industrial disputes and tormulation of a planned labour policy. 

Prof F. /S'. Ram (Lucknow University), presenting a paper on “Price Control 
in the United Provinces”, said that earlier than any other part of India, the 
United Provinces realised the need for regulating prices and rationing. Price 
control there was not statutory but was effected through administrative regula¬ 
tions. Price control in the province had so far not been a success; it could 
not be a success in any area unless it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. 

Mr. F. F. Ramanathan (Andhra University), in his paper on “War and 
Boad Trasport Control” said that inevitable eflect of control had been a drastic 
curtailment of supply of transport. The roads were fast deteriorating and local 
bodies with inelastic revenues were unable to keep them in good repair. The 
Government should make more provision for allocating large sums to enable them 
to undertake this work. They should from nov/ plan out the post-war co¬ 
ordination of transport, the various motor transport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated with the railway. 

Profiteeking Musr be Checked 

Dealing with the problem of Price Control, Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi (Osmania 
University) said that price control in the past bad miserably failed and it was 
likely to fail in future also, speaking of it as a peace time measure in a capitalistic 
economy. But in wartime, when the law of demand and supply did not function 
Dormally, it became a question primarily of feasibility ; if it was possible to control, 
prices must, then, be controlled. Slogans like “Blanket control of all prices would 
not do. Profit control and not price control was the policy that he would recom- 
Be would claim that this policy bad been worked with considerable success 
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in Hyderabad State. He would also suggest that the penalty for profiteering 
should be death or public flogging. *'Lot us not”, the speaker said, ^launch out on 
ambitious Programme of controls; let us do it on a modest scale but let us do it 
thoroughly and effectively.** 

Prof. J5. Oovinda Rao (Guntur) read a paper on “Some Aspects of £o<H)0- 
mic Control in India during the War*’, in the course of which he stressed the 
need for planning for future development on the basis of present measures of 
control. 

Prof. Sh. Ata Ullah (Aligarh University) in a paper on “Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffs in India’* emphasised the importance of securing the Home Front. 
He also read a paper on the system of price control enforced by Alauddin KhiljL 
Sultan of Delhi, during the twenty years of his rule and the elaborate system of 
control, supervision and punishment devised by him in this behalf. The lesson 
of that experiment, the speaker said, was that for the success of price control, it 
was essential to have a well paid, honest, reliable and efficient agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal there could be no two opinions as to the need of control 
of foodstuffs ; but the Government should think well over the steps to be taken and 
then take determined action. 

Speaking on “The Problem of Price Control in India*’. Mr. J. Satyanarayana 
emphasised the importance of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
produce increasing consumers* goods, and drawing off surplus purchasing power by 
means, among others, of higher rates of interest. 

Rice Rationing in City 

Mr. K, S. Sonachalam (Annamalal University), in a paper on “Rice Rationing 
in Msdras City** said that price control without rationing was like a body without 
soul. Describing the arrangements made in connection with rationing of rice in the 
city, he said that the rice procurement system worked on the whole effectively. The 
Government in their anxiety to “satisfy or placate urban population** should not, he 
urged, “sacrifice the interests of inarticulate but indispensable rural producers,’* if 
ceiling prices tended to chill the enthusiasm of ryots, the consequences might be 
serious and hence he urged the desirability of fixing “floor” (minimum) prices as 
well. Rationing in Madras had been a substantial success, despite the suspected 
existence of black markets. The disparity between the estimated consumption of 
of 10,(300 tons per month and the real consumption of only 8,000 tons, could be 
explained by either consumers drawing on secret hoards or reserves built up in the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on account of its quality not being good oi 
the preliminary enumeration and the estimates built thereon! being exaggerated. In 
conclusion, the speaker pleaded for the introduction of rationing in respect of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions for success op Control measures 

A discussion then followed, 

Professor Rudra, Economic Adviser to the U: P. Government, said that in 
dealing with the subject of economic control, one should remember that the success 
of measures, albeit of the utmost economic validity, depended on the ability, honesty 
and industry of the adrairjstrative staff in charge. Price control should be viewed, 
not paroclnally or provincially, hut from an all-India point of view. It was high 
time that qualified students of economics should more closely collaborate with the 
administration, industrial workers and commercial interesta to help, so far as 
academic research could, to tide over difficulties, solve problems and administer 
schemes. Price control, to he effective, should take into account not merely terri¬ 
torial parities but also parities of different commodities as well as of agricultural 
and non-agricultural goods required by producers, A system of ceiling prices rather 
than price control was desirable and he hoped the U. P. Government would be 
permitted to follow this line. But if the (lovernment of India embarked on a 
policy of statutory price control, then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Referring to difficulties arising from competitive buying by “powerful agenciea” 
and ortranisations like large employers, the transport problem, lack of orgaoisatioa 
amonir traders. Prof. Rudra sa d that the issue of enormous purchasing power 
created by no means a small problem. He said that there were instances where 
one could buy more or less according as he paid in silver and small coins or in 
paper money. It was therefore, essential, be said, that the media of currency ahoul^ 
also be regulated simultaneously if the price control machinery was to work 
smoothly. 
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Second Day—Madras—31st. December 1943 

Priee Control and Rationing 

The dificusBion on quesiions relating to "Economic controls in India during 
the VFar” was continued when the All-India Economic Conference reeumed its 
sessionB this morning at the Senate Houee, Chei auk. 

Prof. B, Shenoi said that the main conpideraiion of the GoTernment at the 
present time was the maintenance of law and order in the home front and from 
that point of view the Government had introduced rationing mainly in bigger 
cities and in his opinion the system had been working well. 

Prof. R. B, Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
necessarily be an all-India affair. They could be worked out fairly successfully in 
smaller regions. 

Mr. J. J. Anjaria, Reader of Economics in Bombay University, said a com¬ 
pletely certralised control of production and even of distiibiition was necessary. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of applying a unified policy were the 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
want of co-operation by the public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there was no way by which we could devise a procurement machinery 
which was equitable to the producer and the consumer. 

Principal D» G, Karve (Poona) observed that even within the provinces them¬ 
selves there was no unified control. A separate department solely concerned with 
the control question should he established. 

Dr. P. S, Lokanathan observed that there was necessity to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government had taken for granted in their policy of price 
control. Instead of a vague policy, if the Government had gone on a selective basis, 
they would have achieved better success, and the working would have also given 
wider satisfaction. 

Prof. Gianchand (Patna) said that there should be one central buying orga¬ 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil. 

Mr. Lakshminaraau (Hyderabad) said that in other free countries civilians 
had as much priority as the military and that condition must be made applicable 
to India also. He said that the financial policy of the Government of India was 
also responsible for the present situation. The armies of other countries now 
stationed in India must be paid for by their respective coutttries. They could not 
have any efficient and effective machinery for price control unless there was a 
popular government in the centre and in the provinces. 

Dr. V. K. R. V Rao said we could not really tackle economic controls, even 
of a diluPd type, without the people having the feeling that the interests of the 
public were identical with the interests of the Government. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could achieve efficient results. 

Prof. Vakd (Bombay) stated that till there was a change of outlook on the 
part of the Government and in the methods adopted by the busineHs community 
in general, and unless the political tension in the country was lessened, there could 
not be any effective control of prices and distribution. 

Prof. S. Vydianatha Aiyar (Dacca) said that it was largely an administrative 
problem. It was the lack of co-ordination between the different departments and 
the apathy of the public that were responsible for the present position. 

Dr. A, Krishnaswami suggested that the problem could be solved by having 
A single pnx^urement agency. 

The discussion on the subject concluded, 

Regulation of Banking 

Reassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed the question of 
Regulation of Banking in India* 

Mr. V, R, Pillai (Pravancore) in his paper said that legislation could not go 
far enough to establish and work a sound regulation system, as banks were not 
flourishing in all parts of the country. He then surveyed the growth of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies with particular reference to its growth in the 'J'ravancore 
State, where recently as they all knew a great crash had occurred. He next referred 
to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act in 1936 and stated that lids 
amendment, in his opinion, was having a salutary effect in eliminating mushroom 
and fraudulent banks. In his view, some of the suggestions of the Reserve Bank 
for safeguarding the interest of depositors were not good enough for the progress 
pf banking* Tna safeguards seemed to hip4er t)ie bpsipess pf bgulung. For example^ 
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the insistence on cheque habit was too premature. Legislation could not prevent 
failure of banks. Ste))8 must be avoided to ensure good management. For that 
purpose the Reserve Bank should make arrangements to give training in bapking 
and organise inspection of all banks periodically. In fact it should devise a co¬ 
ordinating system by which it could have a direct or indirect control over all banks 
in the country. 

Mr. A. i?, Bhat of Poona, in his paper which was read by Prof. D, O, Karve, 
stated it would not be in the interest of proper growth of banking institutions in 
the country to lay down statutory restrictions on investments and day-to-day 
management of banking companies. He suggested that no banking firm should 
be permitted to be organised as a private limited company if the depositors’ interest 
was to be safeguarded. It was also necessary to restrict the number of votes 
which a shareholder could possess. The Reserve Bank’s recommendation of Rs. one 
lakh as the minimum paid up capital to start a joitjt stock bank would affect many 
an existing banking concern and it would almost be possible for mofussil areas to 
float their own banks. 

A discuHsion then followed. 

Mr. Munuswami Aiyar (Annamalai University) stated that banks in South 
India had successfuily defeated the purpose of price control methods and that they 
were playing a prominent part in booming up textile prices. 'There had been no 
doubt a belated ordinance prohibiting forward dealings, etc., by banks. The time 
had come to give a place on the directorate for the representatives of deposit-holders 
also. On the analogy of the Legal Practitioners* Act, he would like some restric¬ 
tions to be imposed on banks for the purpose of diverting their finances for helping 
industrial enterprisrs instead of speculating on land properties and plantations, 

Mr. L. N. Goviiidardjan (Loyola College) said the proposal of the Reserve 
Bank that 30 per cent of working fund of the bank should be invested in 
Government secMirities. would be a great handicap for small banks in which most 
of the deposits were saving deposits. In his opinion, a desire to earn profits and to 
build a reserve fund were not 0 F)i) 08 ed to the development of sound banking. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

Third Day—Madras—Ist. January 1944 

Control of Inflation 

Discussion on the question relating to currency expansion during the war, took 
place to-day when the All India Economic Conference resumed its session at the 
Senate House, Dr. B. V, Narayanswami Naidu v>re8iding. 

Mr. T, Satyanarayana Rao (Gunturi, leading tlie debate, emphasised the ^ need 
to bring down prices of commodities and to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. He also pointed out that inflation could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing arul by limiting the income 
of certain classes of people in the urban ureas to Rs. 2,1)00. 

Dr. B, K, Madan, Director of Research, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian economy, pleaded for a clear understand¬ 
ing of the essential character of the problem After pointing out that the primary 
source of war-time inflation lay very largely in the additional expenditure under- 
tuken by the Government, he referred to the measures adopted against inflation 
by increasing production and restricting people’s incomes by taxes or loans. 
Referring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the expanding 
monetary circulation, he said that the controversy appear to betray a confusion of 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of rising prices was alternatively 
viewed from two different afigles, which disclosed opposite facts of what was 
essentially and fundamentally the same phenomenon. Scarcity in relation to 
demand and currency expansion were the simnltaneons expression and outcome 
of the considerable diversion of real resourcfs from civiliar* to war services, effected 
by the issue of purchasing power created to this end and they together contributed 
to the rise of prices. 'The supposed antithceis between the two explanations Was thus 
artificial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing financial controls 
the position was, indeed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Government of India went, the estimated deficit and capital expenditure on 
defence up to the end of the next financial year being all covered by the increase 
in internal debt. After referring to the accumulation of sterling balances in 
Britain, Dr. Madan stated that the present inflation arose out of a process which 
while immediately inffatlonary also created the material lor damping the inffation 
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in due course, and therefore also served as s check upon the dep;ree of active 
inflation. Touching!; upon the question of the anti-inflation pro^i:ramme, he empha¬ 
sised the need for intensified prodution and fair distribution of food supplies. 

Mr. M, Adiseshnyya, (Madras) snji^ested the modification of the lease-lend 
aRreeraent b-t>\een India and other Allied countries for effective control of inflation. 
He also stated that the economy of the country should be divided into two.sections, 
military and civilian, and steps must be taken to block the currency Roing into 
the mihtary section. The income of the people residing in urban areas' might be 
controlled. 

Need for Co-ordinated Scheme 

Professor Kapur (Laiioie) observed that in^ his o]>inion the expansion of 
currency in India had not been made to an undesirable extent. 

Mr. V, R. Pillai (Travancore) pointed out that in the present circumstances 
inflation might appear to be treacherous because it goaded people into the belief 
that they had sterliijg assets and that things would right themsclvas on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor Muthia Pachaiyappa’s Oolloge) suggested that steps might be taken 
to get possession of the British invcHtmeuts in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflaliug the currency. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the country in what way inflation should be stopped and what tlie Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied countries for siipidy. He also 
desired the Oouference lo concentrate attention upon the present method of the 
Reserve. Hank selling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 
of India. 

Professor Vakil (Bombay) replying to the qnesiion stated that they did 
not know the actual facts as to how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
and ho'V it was being sold. Unless they knew the exact ))()Bitiou, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti-inflation measures the most urgent 
one was a settPment of the political tension in the country. 

Mr. Zacharius (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the steiling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. P. S. Loijanathan stated that the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this war was being conducted. Under the present circumstances 
what they must insist upon the Government doing was a guarantee to the people 
of their esseiPial needs and then draw upon the balance for military purposes, 

The discussion on the subject then concluded and the Conference adjourned 
for luncheon interval. 

Political Deadlock, A Handicap 

“The greatest anti-inflationary measure which can be adopted in this country 
is to resolve the present political deadlock, compared with that measure every other 
measure is of secondary importance”, said Professor Oyanchand of the Patna 
University. 

“A total war effort.” the Professor said, ’‘requires total co-operation of the 
people and total co-operation of the people would be unobtainable if political 
difticulties of the kind that are there should continue.” 

The Conference next took up for consideration, ’‘Recent structural changes 
in capitalistic economy,” Professor Oyanchand (Patna) opening the discussion 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing recognition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea that 
labour was not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on social costs rather than money costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour was a liability and therefore technological developments should be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now witnessed had not 
changed the centre of gravity of capitalistic economy. 

Mr. K. C. Ramakrishnan (Coimbatore) referred to the growth of “agricultural 
capitalism” and large scale farming in some of the districts of Madras and suggested 
the desirabiliiy of exploring the possibilities of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close Dr. Narayannswami Naidu reviewed the 
work done during the three days of the Conference. Despite differences in methods 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
agreed on the fundamentals. The poverty of India was, they were all agreed, the 
most important factor that confronted economists and statesmen to-day and they 
were equally unanimous that all that could be done must be done to see a better 
standard of living assured to their countrymen. While he welcomed the Buggestions 
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that industrialisation should be rai>idly promoted, he thought **Lais8ez faire was gone 
once for all.’* He urged that care should be taken to see that industrialisation was 
effected In a way as would promote the general well-being of the people at large and 
hands of vested interests He thanked the authorities of the 
Madras University for placing the University buildings at the disposal of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee and the delegates, the volunteers and others who had co-operated to 
make the Conference a success. 

Prof. Gyanchand conveyed the thanks of the delegates to the Reception Com¬ 
mittee for the arrangements made and Prof. Zaehaiias proposed a vole of thanks 
to the President. The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Session—Lahore—2l8t. December 1943 

sir Manohar Lai’s Opening Address 

“J'he reproaeli has often been made that in India philo¬ 
sophy ceased with the ancient -school, at any rate after tSankara, Would that 
remain a lasting stigma on the genius of Hindustan”? asked the llonble Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, while inaugurating the 18th session of 
the Indian Pldlosophical Congress before a representative and distinguished gather¬ 
ing of philosophers from ail over India, in the Hailey Hall of the Punjab 
University at Laliore on the ^Ist. December 1943. 

Inaugurating the Congress bir Manohar Lai, amidst cheers, said I possess 
no title to address your learned and scholarly a8Roml)ly—and just these days I 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar calculations of our provincial finance 
and no oracle has appeared to offer me inspiration. The ago that lies behind us’ 
extending even beyond the limits of the present ceninry, has engaged in much 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, and been troubled by pressing economic and 
political problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, dissension 
is giving way to considerable agreement in approaching questions though final aims 
still await firm determination. Immediate tasks, the work in hand, absorb all 
attention though in thinkitig of the new world order, broader questions ot welfare 
at least in limited fields, cannot escape attention. In tlie political field, diverse 
have been the objects of study and interest, some tliinkers regard idealism as the 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought, fehall 1 be correct in venturing upon 
the thought that much recent philosophy has departed from its ancient abstract 
reflexions upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitations upon tlie meaning of 
truth and being ? .Such as might have been forceful phihisopberH in another age are 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the signifieance of democracy— 
and this has often meant nothing higher than justifying one’s own ways to men. 
Present-day philosophy tends to become a handmaid of advocacy to lead others to 
believe that our constitution is the best, and that, with possibly some minor modi¬ 
fications, it would form such an ideal that the world must bend to its demands 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not be 
universally suitable. History, actual fact, man’s prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the field; the philosopher seems to liave merged his existence with the in¬ 
terested political reasoner in this essentially unphilosophical inquiry and assertion, 

“Will you look round not round this hall, for here indeed we have a galaxy 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we had during the 
past thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philosophising ? Take 
England; we have not even a Bardley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mac 
Taggart ? Is this not symptomatic ? We have occasionally an odd explanation 
why a thinker adheres no longer to pacifism—under stress round factual facts. In 
other countries a similar situation prevails: philosophy ranges round factual data 
presented by physics and the material world, the woik of remarkable thinkers 
typified by Einstein and Plank, and they of course have their counterparts in 
Englaiid, the Jeans and Whittakers of Cambridge. How is it that philosophy’s 
own rich fields tend to become barren ; there is much humdrum summing up and 
•econd-rate comment but no emergence of striking synthesis or subsumption no 
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overpowering attack on the citadel of the secrets of the ‘world as a whole* ? In 

India I understand, much high class and sound history of philosophy has been 

successfully attempted, and some graceful exposition of doctrine achieved, but 
the days of creative thought seem to have gone for ever. As linguistic and 
literary material gathers, this tendency may be intensified. Is that not a danger 
against which those who have the necessary equipment must strive ? The reproach 
has often been made that in India philosophy ceased with the ancient schools, 
at any rate alter Sankara. Would that remain a lasting stigma on the genius 
of Hindustan ? In the West perhaps Bergson is the greatest recent name for original 
thinking. Perliaps Freud forces attention in bis limited field, if philoHOpher would 
receive him within their jealous portals. 

“It has been said that philosophers have only interpreted the world in vari¬ 
ous ways, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo¬ 
sopher has perhaps surrendered his identity today. It is for you to pronounce 
whether the present well-nigh complete transformation, desire to define the ratio 
and the direction of the change is worthy of our great diseijdine or would soon be 
discarded, tolerated today only because of the force of eircunistances.’* 

‘‘The name of Groce has gained prominent mention today. For sheer de¬ 

lightful expression, he could not bo surpassed, thinking proceeds with remark¬ 
able ease, and the grace and quiet charm of his language oflfer lasling joy. But 
of him it has been said that he shares the English philosophical iudiflerence to 
the insoluble questions of metaphysics. In the state of European thought, is 
there not chance for the Indian mind to open out and fasten on the eternal pro¬ 
blems of philosophy? What is knowledge, does it exist, is it possible? What 
is existence, in what sense and measure^ docs our |'eice})lion furnish any basis 
for reality, its understanding lie within its purview. Are wo ready to address our¬ 
selves to the high endeavour of facing the many issues of the manifold problem— 
perchance to discover fresh and compelling light, may be further to thicken and 
embroil its complexity? 

Let us not be lost in Controversy 

“Let us not be lost in the controversy—butter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at preseut perhaps pointless questions of the new world order. Dark things 
around us remain unilhimined, not a mystery cleared up, and not a disputation 
resolved. Man’s task is unbounded while the meaning of truth, the significance of 
good and evil remain undefined, unsettled. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
reridered it thus: ‘Where God hath a temide, the Devil will have a Chapel.* Is 
this the final pronouncement of philosophy, is the strife eternal and real, or merely 
appears to be so ? Can we afford to let the world run oii without (•easelessly 
attempting to face such eternal questions ? 

“Perhaps I have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve casti¬ 
gation at your hands—then my excuse would be lack of qualification to approach 
your mighty minds, Perhaps, 1 have sailed near some worthwhile considerations—- 
then I would say, taking liberty with the poet’s words, ‘somewhat versed in books 
and shallow in himself. I have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress.** 
Principal Cbatterji’s Address 

Principal G. C. Chatterji, Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee, extend¬ 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, said that, though the Congress 
session had been called in December 1942, due to circumstances created by the war 
over which they had no control, the Congress had to be postponed twice and it 
might have been postponed again this time. Due to certain restrictions on enter¬ 
tainments and petrol, Principal Chatterji regretted that more adequate and comfor¬ 
table arrangements could not be made. 

“The Punjab and its capital alike,*’ said Principal Chatterji,— represent un¬ 
orthodox India which is sick and tired of its hoary past, and which longs for a 
future which is free and untrammelled.’* Principal Chatterji further said : 

“In India the introduction of democracy, combined with provincial autonomy, 
has resulted in increased conflict between nationalism and communalism. In Europe 
the challenge of Bolshevism, on the one hand, and that of Nazism, on the other, 
have caused a ferment in the customary ideas of social obligation and of individual 
morality. The menace of Japan and the heroic struggle of China for self-preserva¬ 
tion and rejuvenation and finally the outbreak’of world war No. 2 with its table 
of untold misery, despair and famine, as well as that of human endurance, sacrifice 
and endeavour, have caused such an upheaval and shaking up of human beliefs 
and attitudes, that no philosophy worth the name can afford to ignore them. 
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I may be told that philosophy is not concerned with such mundane afFaira 
and that its quest is the Unconditional and the AI>Holutc. Btit a philosophy 

which does not base itself on the bed-rock of human experience, and which does 

not attempt to p:iude and illumine that experience is but a sham and a mockery, 

d 00 lon^ have we philosophers been content with the idle web spinning of specula¬ 
tive sysfems, systems which become sacerdotal and act as clogs and fetters to the 
human spirit. A new age is being born around us througli the travail of humanity, 
an age with new problems to face, new tasks to accomplish. Jt is for philosophy 
to wake np from its dogmatic sJiimhcr, and to apply tlie caziOJiS of critical 

thought to the citadels of igtiorance, prejudice and error which threaten this new 
])haBe of the evolution of man. It is only when t)hilo 80 |)hy boldly faces once 
again the real problems of our own times, that it will win hack that honoured 

place in the estimation of men which it has lost.” 

Dr. T, M* P. Mahadevaii, Becretaiy of the Congress, introduced the President 
of the Congress, Prof. P, N, S7-iniva.sach(in, who then delivered his presidential 
address. 

Presidential Speech 

Prof. P. N, Srivivasachari said : 

“Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, sectional thinking in science, 
nationalism in politics and fanaticism in religion. What is sorely needed to day 

is a new synoj'tic outlook that will combine the seriousness of the thinker with 
the social virtues of the man of action, break down the barriers of department 
thinking and excIuBlveness, heal all discords and given a new spiritual direction to 
society.’’ 

‘Ihe moral genius of India has recognised the reality of moral evil in its 
individual and social aspects, and has shown the way of overcoming it by love ami 
by self-suffering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile and selr-destructive 

and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The modern *yogi’ of India 

insists on a new integration of divine life in which there will be a gradual ascent 
to Bupra-mental life ns well as a descent into the physical life with a view to 
spiritualise it. He has a vision of a universal transformation of society as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation of a new race 
of super-spiritual men. The religious proydiet of India lived and realised the 
truths of various religions and heralded a new age in which all religions will be 
harmonised without losing their individuality. The Indian philosophers to day 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have already attempted a new 
orientation of Indian thought by utilising the best thoughts of the West and 
interpreting the West to the East and the East to the West and thus bringing 
about a better understanding between them. India’s service to the world is the 
gift of her sj)irituality. In the words of one of India’s lending philosophers, the 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternitv have a deep spiritual meaning. The 
freedom of man is the freedom of the self-development of divinity In man. The 
equality of men implies the recognition of the same Godhead in all human beings, 
and the ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon the inner 
spirituality of man. q’hus the political ideals of Ihe west can be spiritualised. 
Freedom in the positive sense is to be utilised by the free man in the service of 
the ideals of world-welfare by his renouncing the egoistic and individualistic out¬ 
look. All men are equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny. 
This view furnishes the most inspiring motive for intellectual co-operation and 
inter-religions understanding so necessary for realising the ideal of the federation 
of the world. 8uch a consummation can never be achieved unless mankind gives 
up its present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion. It is 
up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long tradition for solving world 
problems to face the present confusion, examine its causes, and point the way 
out of it. ' 

Continuing the President said, the Song on the Chariot in Kurukshetra, true 
to the synthetic genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a 
spectator hut also a man of action participating in the battle of life and working 
for world welfare. In every world war which is really a warfare of ideals, the 
Indian philosopher has always fought in defence of the ancient world heritage of 
spiritual culture and the re-eetahlishment of its synthetic ideal. 

The best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keepalive her synthetic 
philosophic outlook by removing the harriers of isolation and exclusiveneBS on the 
one hand, and the evils of the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other, Science 
has destroyed distance only in the physical sense but not in the philosophic and 
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spiritual sense. It is only philosophy applied to practical life that can really bring 
men together and make them live a new spiritual joint-family life. Philosophy in 
India is not divorced from life but has always permeated everyday lile. What is 
now required is not more philosophy, but more philosophers, who would, as heirs 
of India’s cultural heritage, consecrate their lives to the pursuit of philosophic 
thinking and set an inspiring example to others in their views and ways of life. 

The social philosophy of today reveals the tragic fact that culture ^d civi¬ 
lisation are on the very verge of collapse owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
values of life and the dignity of ]ierBonality. The evolutionary theory of the 
survival of the fittest affords a scientific and moral justification for the growth of 
the evils of cut-throat competition in all walks of life, and dictatorships or the 
rule of supermen with their will to enslave humanity. The gospel of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine 
and a mere item in the programme of exploitation. The machine created by man 
has become a menace to his very being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself and is beyond moral laws and that the individual is only a means to an ' 
end has undermined the foundations of tine democracy and self-rule. The theory 
of chosen races and religions has increased racial bitterness and religious fanaticism. 
Religiosity has taken the place of religion and dogmas and rituals masquerade as 
spiiiuittl faith ; and religion itself is regarded as a moibid obt-cssion. Psycho¬ 
analysis has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repressed feeling ( lamouring lor satisfaction, and ma(ie sex training and education 
in nastiness and licence. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that rages everywlieie and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon be desiroycd. It is the supreme task of the i>hilosopher to restore the higher 
ideals of life and reconstruct society on a moral and B| iritual hasis. 

Professor A. R. Wadia, the outgoing President, thanked Sir Manohar Lal^ 
who, he said, also inaugurated the Congress Session 14 years ago in Lahore. 

“6’tr Manohar Lai is a shining light among the tenomists”, he said, “but he 
is certainly one of us as a philosopher in spite of him.” 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Lords—London 20th. October 1943 

Food Situation in India 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India on the 
20lh. October 1943. 

'I'he Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) asked Governracnt whether they had any 
further statement to make re^ardinj* the famine coiuliiions in certain provinces in 
India, and what steps would be taken to relieve the siluation. He quoted pub¬ 
lished figures of starvation cases and deaths in Calcutta, and said that in country 
districts, mortality figures wer • difficult to get, but the famine was acute. “In 
fact,” he said, ‘ the stnigglings of starving people into the cities is, 1 understand, one 
of the gravest complications to be faced by the authorities. 1 liave no wish to 
give any more of these harrowing figures, whiidi are enough, I think, to confirm 
the dreadful stories of starvation and misery which are coming from India to-day 
especially the Deccan, Cocldn, 'I'ravacore, and particularly Bengal.” 

Lord Huntingdon spoke of a big increase of prices and said there was shortage 
not only of grain and rice, hut also of milk. In fact, food stocks of all kinds 
seemed to bo in great scarcity and at exorbitant prices. Whenever food was very 
short, cliolera made its appearajice. 

After giving figures of the number of cases, Lord Huntingdon referred to 
grim stories of ])atients not wishing to be cured from cholera because their only 
alternative would be a long-drawn out death from starvation. But without such 
stories, tiie figures themselves were enough to stir one’s imagination and show 
how appalling the conditions in India to-day must be. “When confronted with 
such a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express our 
deepest sympathy with the Indian peofde and particularly with sufferers from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas in India, and secondly what 
measures of relief can be brought to these people and how quickly.” “It was with 
great thankfulness that many of us heard that food-ships were on their way to 
India, hut I am sure everyone in the House must really feel that more drastic 
measures are essential if we are going to <lcal with this acute crisis. I ask Govern¬ 
ment whether they can give us any fresh news of the situation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can bo taken to deal with the ciisis. I would also 
ask whether more grain cannot lie shipped from Australia or even from the United 
States and if some army reserves could not be released—a greater amount of it— 
to feed the civil population. This could later be replenished from further arrivals 
of grain. I should like to urge on the Government that shipping food for to-day 
is a vital war need. 

Examining the causes of the disastrous conditions I.ord Huntingdon said, his 
object was to find out futuie remedies, if possible, and 8to]']iing any recurrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon said, the Gregory t.V)mmittee’s report had 
suggested that the loss of Burma rice was a very strong contributory rause. It had 
to be remembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amounted to about 
one and a half million tons, of which less than a hundred thousand 
tons annually went to Bengal, ’Ihns the situation could not be 
completely arributed to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal in 
1942 and the failure of the monsoon in Madras were other enntiihnlf)iy causes. 
On the other hand, these losses were largely made good by excc]>iicnal crops in 
Northern India in the spring of 1943. Grain bought for the army and army 
reserves must also be a contributory c»^u^e. Moreover, there was the fact that the 
Indian as a soldier eats very much more than the Indian as a civilian can afford. 
“Looking at the whole situation, it would seem not to be so much an absolute 
ehoi’tHge of foodstuffs as a complete breakdown in distribution.” 

With increasing prices, the terrible poverty of the Indian peasant left a very 
small margin between subsistence and starvation. “It stands to reason that a nation 
that is so reduced in poverty as to have cow-dung for fuel, instead of using it fQp 
manure is, one might say, well on the road to committing race suicide...Many 
people are worried over this point : why was that situation, which was foreseen a 
long time ago and was developing for months, allowed to grow, why did not the 
Central Government of India take the profoundest measures before the famine reac¬ 
hed this disastrous extent and the situation became completely out of hand.” 
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Central Govt.’s Failure 

Referring to Mr. Amery's remark at last week that the daiiji^erouB 

poflsibilites of the situation were fully realised soon after the loss of Singapore and 
Burma, Lord Huntingdon said the loss of Singapore was some time ago. Why 
were none of the measures advocated in the Gregory report put into operation ? 
The problem was so obviously an all-India one that it could have been dealt with 
only by the Central Government. Mr. Ainery in the same speech, suggested what 
the reason was, the Central Government’s reluctance to encroach on the ITovincial 
Government’s functions. The ultimate power rested with the British Government 
just as the final and ultimate power in tlie Central (tovernment rcstetl with the 
Viceroy. “These powers are immense. VVe have seen the Central Government’s 
powers exercised in a most drastic and sweeping way, pushing everything aside, very 
recently. But why, in this cose, \v«re not drastic retorms instituted by the Central 
Government in the welfare of millions or at least iinndrcds of thousands of Indians, 
dependent on tlte measnios being taken ? 

After referring to tlic absence of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
Indian people with any scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: “If we are to cope with this famine, 1 would earnestly press that 
the problem of the futnie of India should he brought out of cold storage and we 
should again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and generous understan¬ 
ding in this crisis. 

“United Nations Must Guarantee India’s Freedom” 

“Once we have won tl\e confidence and friendship of the Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
could be brought to support any scheme of regulation. Leaders of different parties, 
if given the chance, could induce farmers and merchants to release their stocks. 
The I'ubUc would be pre])ared to make any sacrifices demanded of them. Confidence 
would be difficult to create, but a gesture to prove the intcgriiy of our aim might 
succeed. For this gesture, I am going to suggest the British Gnvernment might, as 
it were, declare India to l3e in a state of trust or wardship. She would be as it 

were, a ward in democracy. We should ask our great Allies to join with us in 

guaranteeing India’s future freedom. Inter-Allied co-operation, now envisaged in 
high places as the basis for world peace, is so vast and so thorough that 1 do not 
think it will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China to act with great Britain as guardian who will jointly be responsible for 
India’s present welfare and guarantee her future fretdom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distrust of Indians of all parlies might be dispelled and leaders 
might bo able to co-operate in the most drastic scheme for fighting this battUi 
against famine. Again in this mutual cooperation, Indian leaders might be prej)ared 
to work not only to fight the famine but also in the prosecution of the war. Such 

a beginning might be the first step to India’s working together to fijul a basis for 

the future constitutional Government of their own conn try. The security of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that the Indian people 
must be saved from thf* disaster wdiich is threatening to engulf them. 

Failure of Transport Main Cause 

Lord Catto (Liberal National) said Lore/ Huntingdon wandered somewhat 
from the terms of the motion into the political aspect of the question. 

“1 don’t propose to follow him in that because, quite candidly, 1 don’t know 
what he meant by the “ward of democracy,” and I doubt very much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such an expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the dnmerits of constitutional arrangements in India, or even how or 
why this calamity has fallen upon a poor t)eoplH. We are discussing how best to 
relieve them in the quickest possible time. The part of India chiefly concerned 
is one I know well and I can speak on this matter with strong feelings. 

’I'he famine is a preventible thing. After saying that the horror of 
famine in India from which she had fuffered from the dawn of her 

history, had become almost a thing of the past through the great efficiency of relief 

organisation. Lord Cntto declared that relief measiiros had proved inadequate 
because the manifold difficulties of internal and external war-time transport were 
not sufficiently taken into account. 

Lord Catto concluded : ‘‘We are not discussing this matter only because of its 
humanitarian aspect. We are discussing it because we have direct responsibility. 
By the constitution, the British Parliament is responsible for the welfare and good 
government. of India. We are part of that Parliament and we share that 

responsibility.” 
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Lord Hailey said it is the opinion of economists that hitherto the increase in 
Indians production had preserved a somewhat responsible ratio to the iniTrasing 
population. It had left a very narrow margin to deal with an emergency of crop 
failure, hut it had not left India in a state of normal snfhcieney India had been 
able in the last ten years to deal with larger shortages. Clearly, the cause has 
been internal maladjusiment in reference to transport, profiteering and hoarding. 
There could only be one solution in the present situation—some drastic measure to 
control all prices of foodstuffs and force them on to the market. The Government 
of India had taken such powers. The Punjab in particular was slill very far from 
being in a mood to co-operate. It was clear a situation had been allowed to go on 
whicn, though it might be bettered by vigorous administrative measures, would con¬ 
tinue to present a grave difficulty until the prices were brought altogether nearer 
the normal by the importation of rice from Burma and the possibility of the im¬ 
portation of wheat from Australia or Canada. Looking back, he thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Government certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseeing or sufficiently active at an early statre of the situation. “Its attitude seems 
to us to compare unfavourably with that of Bombay and Madras in circumstances 
not entirely dissimilar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be justified, 
it is on the grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting sufficient pressure 
on the non-co-operative provinces. 

Lord Hailey said he joined with Lord Qatto in deprecating any suggestion 
of a gesture to India such as Earl Huntingdon had proposed. “India has only 
one (mjective and one ambition and that is independence. Ward trusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. I doubt whether the 
association of our Allies or the United Nations in the form of the guarantee sug¬ 
gested or the joint assumption by them of trusteeship for India would be any 
more satisfactory to India than it would be flattering to us. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could be no stronger 
argument than that provided by these events to prove the inadvisability of the 
fragmentation of India which would inevitably result from such schemes as that 
for the creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.^^ 

Masterly Defence of Inaction 

Lord Strabolgi said; “I congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that had just been made by Lord Hailey, I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Hailey himself. I never remember hearing so masterly a defence of inaction and 
indecision , no more competent finding of reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and I cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of his speech.” Lord Strabolgi said Lord Hailey informed us that India was 
self-supporting in food. Lord Strabolgi thought however that it v^as correct at the 
present time to say that if we had not come, India could only have been self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. If we had accepted the inadequate standard of diet for 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, Lord Strabolgi added: “The 
unfortunate fact is. that considerable quantities of food had to be exported from 
India for war purposes to the middle East. It went out because it was a normal 
thing to do and unless there was some strong hand at the Centre as Lord Hailey 
says will always be needed to stop these exports and insist on the forces in the 
Middle East getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have this 
trouble,” ^ 

Lord Strabolgi said, “I have here a telegram received yesterday morning in 
answer to a cable sent by a friend of mine to a gentleman whcrn Lord Hailey 
knows very well— Martin Harlihy, special correspondent of Reuters in New Delhi. 
He was asked about this question of exports. If I trouble you with the telegram 
and particularly recommend it to the attention of Lord Hailey it reads as follows 
—this was an independent source. Reuter^s chief correspondent is impartial and be 
knows all facts—“In the early part of this year, the Indian Government realising 
the poBBibilities for food shortage preased for large imports of food into India and 
received 15U000 tons. This was only a part of the amount asked for. With opera¬ 
tions in North Africa and with U-boat sinkinp the position became acute and in 
view of these facts, coupled with the bumper harvest in the Punjab, the Government 
decided not to press for further imports. It is now admitted that this was a 
BeriouB miBtake. The Government’s next step in July was to appoint a committee 
to work out a long term food policy and the report of the Committee was presented 
to the Government at the end of September and its recommendation can be summed up 
as (1)—impor|i pf food; (2)—rationing; (3)—drastic tightening up of the machinery 

46 
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for acquBilion of food; (4)—drastic revisioa of rationing in the provinces ; and (5) 
statutory price control. 

[Lord StrahoJgi later told Reuter that he had been misinformed in stating 
that the telegram referred to by him as having been sent by Martin Herlihy was 
sent to a private individual. In point of fact the message was issued in Reuter's 
News Bervice.] 

Bureaucracy’s Failure 

After referring to the message of Reuter's special correspondent in New Delhi, 
Martin Herlihy, Lord Straholgi said, “I am afraid it discloses what indeed was 
implicit in the defence of Lord Hailey.” Lord Strabolgi added: “Once more we see 
this fatal disease of bureaucracy—procrastination.” They started too late, set up too 
many committees, thought too long what they were going to do and in the mean¬ 
time this horror raon of famine was galloping along. To show how dilatory was not 
only the Bengal Government but the Central Government in dealing with this matter, 
between January 1, this year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loss of 
Burma rice, 300,000 tons of rice was exported.” 

Lord tJailey intei jf'cted : “That has been denied.” 

Lord Strabolgi : “It was said in the Bengal Legislature. If it has been denied 
I am very glad to hear it. 

Lord Hailey, “It was oflicially denied by the Government of India that there 
had been this alleged export of 300,000 tons of rice from Bengal.” 

liOrd Strabolgi added, in addition to the large number of soldiers, Indian 
and European, there was another cause—enormous number of Indian labourers 
working for the Government on the various schemes who also had to be fed. 

‘‘Thank Heavens, Ijord Wavell has arrived in Delhi,” continued Lord Strabolgi. 
“There is a man used to dealing with realities, a proved organiser and he at any 
rate will, I ho))c, be supported in taking the most drastric steps to deal with this 
famine.” Lord Strabolgi urged the release of some of the army foodstocks to feed 
these starving pcofde and use the array to administer the distribution of foodstuffs 
and provide transport as well.* 

Lord Strabolgi said he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengfd with rice released from Burma was probably nonsense because he 
understood that in Burma, the Japanese methods had so upset the cultivators that 
th<!re was shortage of rico in Burma. The whole trouble has been lack of action 
on the part of the Bengal Government. There is the new Vicoroy and we all wish 
him well. I feel that if he is supported by the India Office, he will accomplish 
great things. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Munster, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled against it and stated 
^hut “it would be contrary to all the facts in this very complicated story to 
assume tliat the Government of India was content to do absolutely nothing 
until the situation had developed into the serious dimensions that wo see to-day.” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Central Government to encroach on the 
powers of the provinces unless “a province had failed to co-operate in handling 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” 

Lord Munster said : “I have no wish myself to be drawn into the future con¬ 
stitutional problems which may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve my 
remarks entirely for this very highly complicated question. I should like to record 
my deep and sincere sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
has come upon them.” 

Dealing with the fundamentals of the food problem. Lord Munster said, 
“Despite the increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount of 
foodstuffg available per head has, in consequence of the vast increase in population, 

remained practically stationary from year to year”.Should anything occur to 

disturb the normal flow of trade between the small subsistent farmer and the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine is at once created, a famine quite 
distinct in every way from that caused by the failure of crops over which mankind 
has little or no control. At the moment, Bengal is enduring both forms of disaster 
—man-made and natural.’' 

Provincial Governments and the Centre 

Turning to the question of responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments, Lord Munster said; “It is a 
substantial and important point, this question of duties which fall to each of those 
authorities under the Act of Parliament. Any of you who know India will not 
forget that under the existing Oonstitution—leaving aside for the moment the Indian 
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States of a greatly differing size ;and ^^ealth—the Indian Empire is made up of 
eleven Provinces, some as great as the principal European countries, to whom 
certain responsibilities have been allotted to enable them to function as autonomous 
units, in many respects practically fully self-governing. Provincial Governments 
under tiie Government of India Act of 1935 are responsible for, among other 
matters, agiicultuial development and for the production and distribution of 
foodstufs. In fa<*(: the House will see they are primarily responsible for the 
execution and carrying out of any common food policy in India than that provided 
by t .c adminis'.ia'ive organisations of the Provinces and btates. It is ture the 
Central Govern men t lias certain powers of co-ordination and has used them to give 
advice, assistance and help to the autonomous Provinces but for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Provinces it has no administrative 
agency of its own and it must, thereforet depend on the machinery which is in 
existence in the Provinces. That is the position at the ^irescnt time in all the 
Provinces and of course in the Htates too. 

“Let me now pass on to the Central Government and explain the position it 
has occupied : The Government of India has special war time powers which enable 
it to override Provificial Governments if necessary (o secure that Provincial action 
conforms to all India requirements. These powers were, 1 venture to think, not 
granted by Parliament with the purpose of coercing Provincial atlininistiation who 
ill the performance of their proper provincial functions seemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
might have been expected of them. They were granted for use in time of emergency 
ana when India was threatened by war. That is the governing situation. But it 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to deal even in wartime with 
a problem of these nature. It may perhaps be said that the granting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in lessening the efficiency as viewed from the All-Indian 
standpoint but that is no reason why the Central Government should 
encroach on the provincial responsibilities except in the most exceptional 
circumstances. If it should prove that a Province has failed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to such an extent that the war efToit was seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be justified In using these powers, But 
1 think myself that it would be an unhappy development if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and brush aside respoiibible democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened or developed in a particular 
province. 

“I ask myself this question ; What is the first task of any democratic Govern¬ 
ment ? Hurely it is to look after and safeguard the well-lieing and interests of all 
people, both the majority and minorities, and most elected Governments are usually 
deeply sensible of this responeibility. I should have thought myself timt it is quite 
clear that the Central Government has adopted the only possible course short of 
the extreme measures 1 have mentioned, because it has continually and carneBtly 
sought to obtain the loyal co-operation of the Provinces. It would be contrary to all 
the facts in this very complicated story to assume that the Government of India 
was content to do absolutely nothing until the situation bad developed into the 
serious dimensions that we see to-day. 

Britain’s Bksponsibility 

Dealing with the position of His Majesty’s Goveinment, Lord Munster said, 
“Quite apart from our statutory and constitutional itsi'on&ibilities that we retain 
for securing the safety of the peoples of India, it would be our natural wish at all 
times to render every conceivable form of assistance and help to all our partners 
within the Empire, whatever their precise and constitutional position, wherever they 
may be situated, and whatever the cost. That wish of course is magnified in times 
of great tribulation and need. Loyalty to the Empire implies an obligation on the 
part of all of us, a natural safeguard of common interests and recognition of the 
duty of mutual assistance to one another. The problem then so far as we are 
concerned, here at home, in the matter of internal administration in order to 
secure an effective distribution within India, is limited entirely to the provision of 
shipping for carrying food supplies that India requires from outside sources. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to remind the House of the many calls that are made 
upon us in this matter of shipping. We have to judge in the light of all relevant 
factors and all other urgent demands of the United Natious and allot shipping 
here and there as and where it can be of most use and assistance to the war effort. 

1 am happy to think that the efforts we have made have not been without some 
considerable degree of success and considerable quantities of foodgrains are now 
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arriving in ships which have been diverted to meet the pressing need of food 
shortage in certain districts of India.” 

India Govt’s ^Measdees 

After referring to the measures taken by the Government of India and the 
unforeseen difficulties when they came to consult the provinces on the quantity of 
surplus foodgraitiR available, Lord Munster said that despite the excellent wheat 
harvest in Noith-Went India it became obvious in the middle of this year that the 
basic plan bad not provided sufficient remedy to meet the difficulties of the more 
hard pressed areas and therefore an amendment was found necessary to this plan. 
In normal peacetime, imports of foodstuffs into India spread throughout the period 
of twelve months, amounted to about two-and-half per cent of the total consumption. 
The situation theielore, differed fundamentally from the position in Britain where 
by far the greater amount of foodstufis were imported and price control of vital 
commodities could easily be instituted without great difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with price control nut it was believed its effective operation would bring food- 
grains on to the market at reasonable prices. 

During the early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 
grow*more food campaign which brought an additional eight million acres under 
foodcrops last year, and would probably bring twelve million acres this year. This 
would normally have met the deficiencies following the fall of Burma, but unfor¬ 
tunately it did not. The Central Government had and was continually and ener¬ 
getically devoting itself to the food problem. Last July, the Government appointed 
a committee and Provincial Governments’ special representatives could inake 
representations on what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of India. We received a tele¬ 
gram late last night explaining that the decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan for managing provincial surpluses and deficits. 

As regards prices, statutory price control, both for foodgrains and other 
commodities, was to be established, ultimately being built up on provincial and 
regional basis. Provincial control of prices was, meanwhile, to be sumect to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a population of over one hundred thousand 
was accepted as fundamental. If this scheme worked well, it would prevent a 
recurrence of this famine which had caused so much anxiety among us. 

Causes of Bengal Crisis 

Explaining the reasons for the shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munster 
said, “The present upliaf)vy situation which has developed is due to a variety of 
reasons. 'I he loss of Burma has its repercussions upon Bengal and other districts 
in India, But the Provincial Government was not seriously alarmed at that time 
because theie were reset v<b of stccks Irom an excellent crop which had come on 
the market at the beginning of the year and were in the hands of a number of 
traders and cultivatois. Cyclone and floods occurrtd in rice-growing areas in 
Bengal and desiioyed not only a portion of the coming season’s crop but also 
resulted in tbe loss of some of the reserve stock held by the tradeispnd cultivators. 
As a result of this the last harvest was loor with probably a 25 pt^® *nt reduction 
in the quantity of the former years. The distribution of foodstuffs also ham¬ 
pered by a lack of small craft which had been removed by tbe boat ^ denial policy 
instituted at the time ol the tbieaitned invasion from Burma. lil? addition the 
railways in Eastern India were carrying immense quantities of military personnel 
and <quiiment. All tliis a^iavated the case and caused a shortage in the reduction 

and distnbuiion of foodstuffs. 'Jhe traders in all crops tended to board in the 

hope of obtaining a substantial rise in prices and the cultivators were reluctant to 
dispose ot any suiplus they held for the fear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if the lainine condi ions spread or the next harvest, failed. Thus the position 
as a whole was accaituated by the loss of Burma, by adverse supply positious, by 

fear of invasion whicli at that time was very much alive, and by lack of any 

markeiable surplus through boat ding and withholding of stocks for speculative 
reasons.” 

Lord Munster then recalled the measures taken to deal with tbe crisis since 

August and said : “The Central Government has treated this question as a matter 

of nrst-ciass importance and has tsk»n a number of steps to assist the Bengal 

Government, Arrangements have tietn made for the running of special food trail » 

daily to carry foodgrains from North-West India to Calcutta and beyond. Deliveries 
of foodgrains to B< ngal since the beginning of April on Government account baa 
amonnud to 181,000 tons cf rice and 194.000 tons of other Icodgrains* During the 
luouih of September, deliveries amounted to 72,000 tout,” 
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“We must and, of course, are making every effort to remedy the situation aa 
quickly as it is humanly possible to do so. We must endeataur to return to 
normal conditions without any undue delay. The rice crop has already been 
harvested and it should carry Bengal through the new year when the winter rice 
crop, which is the main crop of Bengal, will come on to the market.” 

Lord Munster concluded, ‘‘May I be so bold as to conclude my remarks by 
referring to a matter which does concern this House and indeed concerns the coun¬ 
try at large ? I refer of course to the appointment of Field Marshal Lord Wavell 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 1 feel sure you will naturally wish to 
express your beat wishes to the noble Viscount in the gigantic task which he has 
undertaken. It is, I think, one further indication of his willingness to serve his 
country in whatever position he can render most useful service. '! his, perhaps, is 
not the time to refer to the work performed for 7^ long and arduous years, four 
years of which wc have been at war, by the noble Marquis of Linlithgow who will 
shortly be among us again, but I must say that fortune has not been kind to him 
during the last few remaining months of his Viceroyship. The hideous spectre of 
famine has raised its ugly head in spite of the many remedial measures which he 
took and had undertaken to relieve it. Nevertheless we are grateful to the noble 
Marquis for the lo^l, long and very distinguished service he has given to us and 
to our great Indian Empire. 

Expressing his thanks to Lord Munster for his reply, Lord Huntingdon said: 
“I cannot agree with Lord Munster in his remarks about emergency powers. I 
understood those powers were given to Government for use in any wartime 
emergency. Purely this famine is about as great an emergency as we could possi¬ 
bly come up against. May 1 express agreement with Lord Hailey about the im¬ 
portance of price control ? May I express the gratitude of all members on this 
side of the House on hearing that grain ships and relief are going to India and I 
hope the Government will continue every effort to fight this dreadful famine. 

House of Commons—London—4th. November 1943 

Food Situation in India 

After reading for many days past the barrowing account of distress caused by 
the Bengal famine* members of Parliament assembled to-day (Thursday) to debate 
the situation. Home came in a very critical frame of mind, following the revela¬ 
tions in the recent White Paper, but all were more interested in finding food for 
Indians than in finding scapegoats for the breakdown in supplies. 

The attendance, both on the floor of the House and in the galleries, was 
mainly composed of people with special interest in India. Mrs. Amery, wife of the 
Secretary of State, was in the Speaker’s gallery. A number of Indians were among 
the visitors. 

The chief Labour speaker, Mr. Frederick Pethick Lawrence, opening the com¬ 
mons debate, said that though nearly all his political life he had been a student of 
the Indian situation, he could not pretend to a full and complete knowledge and 
background possessed by many members of the House of Commons. “My sense of 
responsibility is increased by the fact that I realise that in opening this debate I 
am not only speaking to members of this House, but also to the peot)le of ludia 
and in a sense to the people of the whole world. I am very sensible of the risk 
of letting slip one word that might come in the way of dealing with the very im¬ 
portant question of famine itself or in our relationship with that continent of India* 
We have a new Viceroy with great imagination who has already shown bis 
deep interest in this matter of famine by his action and 1 should be very loath 
indeed if anything I said to-day could be regarded as queering the pitch in attemp¬ 
ting to solve or mitigate, at any rate, the great disaster which has taken place in 
parts of India. This House is ultimately responsible. If this terrible death rate 
bad occurred in any part of the British Isles, the member who sits for that 
locality would be vociferous in demanding that something should be done. He 
would not allow any member of Government to rest while these terrible things 
were happening and the House, every day and all day, would be continuously 
confronted with the need for a drastic remedy. In this House there are no 
actual members for that immense part of the British Empire, the sub-continent of 
India, and that fact must not be allowed for one moment to let this House, respon¬ 
sible at it is for India, forget its grave responsibility. 

“Parliament Ultimately Responsible” 

**There is a sense in which we are members tor India and we have all that 
duty to perform so that in the last resort it is we here, in this House, who ar^ 
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responsible for what takes place. If there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiative, and failure to take full cognisance of 
facts and bring the best remedy to bear, we in this House are ultimately respon¬ 
sible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however distasteful they may be and even if they involve personalities, 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hear, hear ). 

“The explanations that have been given are that it was an act of God in 
giving a bad harvest in certain parts of India, that it was the King^s enemies in 
the shape of cutting off supply from Burma and other parts of the Far East to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pass¬ 
age of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to sell 
them to full extent that might have relieved shortage. It was also said to be due 
to individual boarding ; to difficulty of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two occasions, Mr. Amery has mentioned the matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr. Amery to suggest that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr. Amery^ he said, is greatly troub¬ 
led by what has taken place and taking place to day. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstances with which the Government 
of India has been con fronted he feels that if they have failed, and they have failed, 
that failure is not a dishonourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make land, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

“But let us be quite candid with ourselves, that is not the view taker* by a 
very large number of onr Indian fellow subjects.” It was not the view taken in the 
United States nor by himself. He had no desire to oversimplify the problem and 
did not di8i)Ute any contributory and extenuating causes detailed by Mr. Amery on 
many occasions. “But having said that, 1 still think our Government of India— 
including in that expression all our acting personnel both here and in India—must 
take a substantial share of the blame for what has taken place. In my view that 
arises because they are directly responsible for what are the main causes of the 
trouble,” 

Main Cause op Famine 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the visit he had paid to India 40 or 50 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time there was plenty of food 
in India, but the maiu cause of starvation of certain individuals in that parti¬ 
cular area was that they were without the means to buy the food they needed. 
It had been one of the great triumiihs of the Government of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almost unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cause of the present famine was the same—largo numbers of 
people in certain provinces had not got the purchasing power to pay for such food 
grains as would keep them alive. 

The main cause of this increase in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Amery would dispute that inflation was, at any rate, one of the 
causes—he would say one of the main causes of the present situation. Mr. Amery 
had stated on October 21 in reply to a question that inflation was a contributory 
cause. “We may difler as to the degree of importance which is attached to this 
particular thing but us a fact it has been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
is wanted on inflation—and I am using the word inflation deliberately as distinct 
from the rise in prices caused by other means—I think it is more or less pro¬ 
ved by the fact that increase in prices is not confined to food grains but extends, 
as far as I can learn, throughout ail commodities, though not precisely to the same 
extejit. My information is that the general index has risen something in the 
nature of three hundred per cent.” The things the farmer wanted to buy had 
increased in price from 400 to 500 percent; food grains 500 to 700 per cent and 
specific commodities as much as 900 per cent. 

Lord Winterton (Conservative), interposing, asked if there had been any 
rise in the wages. 

Another member wanted to know if the figures were for India as a whole or 
only Bengal. 

Measukes to Combat Inflation Inadequate 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence replied that Mr. Amery himself bad disclaimed any 
ability to give the general level of prices. One of the disadvantages to which the 
House was subjected at present was the difficulty to get information which was 
not official. The same answer applied to what Earl Winterton said: Frankly, I 
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don’t know what the level of rifle in the wapjes is. None can possibly tell what 
was the general rise in prices without careful lnve8tiga^ion, which i>ply the Govern¬ 
ment of India could have carried out. Perhaps later in the icbate, Government 
will answer that question.” “There is no mystery as to what caused inflation. 
Of course it is perfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re¬ 
patriation and that is as far as it goes. But it has not gone to the full extent 
necessary in order to prevent inflation. I do not see how tlie Secretary of vState 
can possibly deny responsibility for this. It is not a matter of the Provincial 
Government.” He said ho could not see how Sir John Anderson could deny it, parti¬ 
cularly seeing that he is the head of the Treasury which, under his predecessor, 
had been most careful in avoiding inflation in this country. “But the Govern¬ 
ment of India has not taken the same care regarding inflation that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken in Britain.” He appreciated that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were missing a very courageous, able and wise man in Sir Henry Stradcosch 
who died in tlie last few days after an illness of two years. Without disparaging 
merits of Prof. Oregory^ he was not a man of the financial experience and calibre 
of Sir Henry Stralcosch. 

Referring to the slmrtage of harvest of grain crops in India during 1943, 
Mr. Lawrence said it had been increased by the stoppage of imf)ort8 from wheat 
zones. Government wore really the only people responsible for bringing the re¬ 
medy, because the local provinces could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain. “That is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Government and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 
all through.” 

Plea to Subsidise Food Prices 

Turning to the question of remedies, Mr. Laivrence said, although it was 
wrong to meet inflation with deflation it was certainly not wrong to slop further 
inflation and that was the first problem confront ng Government. Sie|)8 must 
be taken to cut of the surplus purchasing power either by taxation or loans. It 
might be necessary to subsidise prices of food. He thought some form of rationing 
should be instituted in others part of India as had been done with some substantial 
success by the Government of Bombay. Exports muBt be stopped and not 
restarted until the food situation in India was on a raindi firmer basis. There 
must be imports on as large a scale as possible. He would suggest to 
the War Cabinet that the result of the famine in India may be 
equivalent of a military defeat. He wanted to say a few tentative words— 
and he emphasised tentative ]iolitical aspect. Mr. Lawrence said he was afraid 
they could not get out of their minds that unhappy political divisions in India 
had not made it easier to solve this intricate ]>roblem, but he noticed that Mr. 
Jinnah on October 31 had made a staUment to which no exception could be 
taken. It was couched in words that would not give offence and was designed 
to help rather than hinder. If some method could be found of enlisting the 
co operation of all sections in the humanitarian work of alleviating and ulti¬ 
mately bringing to an end the famine conditions in India he ho})ed it would not 
be lightly rejected. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking next, said he thought the 
whole House was obliged to Mr. Pethick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysis of the nature of the problem with which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed from him on a single point of that analysis, though 
possibly he might have given a slightly different emphasis to POn)e of the facts, 
“In any case, I would echo what he said at the beginning of his remarks, namely, 
that it was only right and fitting that this House should devote attention not only 
to this immediate and grievous calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengal 
are faced and the people of some other districts of India but also to the anxious 
general economic situation in India as a whole. I undoubtedly agree with him 
there. 

‘T might add that the problem is one of even wider dimensions. Only the 
other day, Lord Woolton told us that we are running into world shortage. Since 
then, Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of America, has declared that food will be a 
dominant problem iii 1944, that the outimt will not begin to meet the overwhelming 
demands of 1945 and that proper organisation to meet a common world food criflis 
beforehand is a question of life or death for millions. The breakdown of Nazi 
tyranny in Europe may well confront us with an appalling situation. This wider 
problem is rightly engaging the attention of the United Nations. Meanwhile as Mr. 
Pethic Lawrence has insisted, we have our own more direct responsibility. 
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"In the case of India, we undoubtedly have a constitutional responsibility of 
which we have not divested ourselves even if in a lar^e measure we have transferred 
legal powers and the actual working machinery of Government to Indian bands. 
Ill any case, we are concerned with the suffering of men, women and fellow citizens 
of the Empire whom it is our duty to help and succour to the best of our ability 
in time of danger and distress. I hope the House will bear with me if I go in 
some detail into the economic background and past history of the present situation. 

“This Bengai famine is something more tnan an isolated incident. It is a 
danger signal, warning us of long-range measures which are needed as well as 
immediate relief. The vast majority of the population of India have always been 
and still are siihsistcnce cullivjifors. They wring a meagre and precarious existence 
from their small holdings, and only the need for finding a little ready money for 
rent, for payment of debts and for purchase of the very minimum of necessities 
and petty luxuries leads them to sell such narrow margin of surplus food as they 
can manage somehow or other to do without. It is from this narrow and fluctuat¬ 
ing margin from over fifty million small holdings from which urban and industrial 
India has to be fed. In former times, famine in India, as in China, was endemic 
extending to smaller or larger areas whenever failure of monsoon rains or floods or 
cyclones led to local or general crop shortage. 

Increase in Population 

Under British rule, the construction of over 40,000 miles of railway and vast 
irrigation projects and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
shipping have enabled supplies to be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out in his interesting reminiscences, in that case the immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and otherwise to enable starving 
peasants to survive. With the help of these balancing factors and of a highly 
developed organisation for famine relief, Indian authorities have in recent times 
been able to keep in check the ever present menace of local famine. But these 
measures, coupled with such other factors as improved health conditions, have 
only contributed (o that unexampled pressure of the population against means of 
subsistence which is the gravest long-range problem which India has to face. In 
the last 12 years, the population of India has gone up by some 60 million. Every 
month there are over 300,000 additional mouths to be fed in British India alone. 

“Members will have read in the White Paper a review of the situation by Sir 
Azizul Haque^ who till the other day was Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Kir Azizul spoke with all the authority of one who has not only filled in the Bengal 
Assembly the higli position which you, Sir, hold in this House, but who us himself 
a son of the soil has devoted most of his life to the cause of the Bengal peasantry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per head in Bengal had gone 
down over the last 30 years from 384 pounds to 283 pounds as a result of the 
increase of the population in that one province alone of over one million a year in 
the last decade. Part of the increase is no doubt accounted for by the growth of 
urban and industrial Bengal. But the main increase has been in agricultural 
districts, where in some cases the population runs to over 2,C00 to a square mile 
and is reflected in the growing fragmentation of peasants’ holdings which now 
average only three and a half acres. We in this country are faced by the great 
problem of an imminent shrinkage of the population below the optimum required 
for the maintenance of our standard of living and of our social and international 
obligation. In India the gravest problem in future will be to find wajs and 
means by improved agricultural methods, by industrialisation, and by education, 
somehow or other to outstrip the pressure of the population which leaves so little 
a margin of surplus, whether for individual standard of life or for financing social 
reform. 

Impact op War 

“I would now ask the House to consider what impact the war has made on 
BO precariously balanced an economic structure. India has played an immensely 
important part in this war. She has raised nearly two million men for her army, 
all volunteers. 1 need not remind the House of the part which Indian Divisions 
have played both in saving and then in garrisoning the Middle East (cheers). 
Over and above that she has furnished an enormous volume of military supplies 
and industrial raw material of all kinds to this country. It is perfectly true that 
we have undertaken the ultimate cost of that part of her effort which is not 
concerned with the immediate actual defence of India 

That does not, however, affect the immediate war situation, during which vast 
sqma have been spent in India, with no sufficient outlet in the shape of consumerq^ 
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poods, whether imported or home produced, to absorb them. It was really inevitable 
that under these conditions prices should tend to rise. The Government of India 
has made great efforts within the compass of what was possible me very difficult 
conditions of Indi% to cope with this. But no degree of upon a very 

limited tax-paying class could get away from the position that a vast sum had 
been spent in India to agriculturists and others and theVe were no consumer goods 
to absorb the sums. For the first two years the tendency to inflation was kept in 
check. It was only late in the summer of 1041 that, effected by diverse war news, 
the price of agricultural products began to rise really seriously. Once the prices 
began to rise, accompanied as that was by an increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual fear of invasion, and, I must add, for several months in 1942 by the 
widespread and unnecessary disturbances, that the situation did deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The peasant, finding that he could meet his standing 
obligation by the sale of leas produce, and unable to buy goods which he needed, 
naturally in many cases tended—and who will blame him?—to keep a little more 
for his own undernourished family. In other cases he held back his crop to make 
sure that if his next crop failed he might not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. 

“1. entirely agree with what Mr. Pethick Lawrence has aaid about that. If 
there had been money the problem would not be nearly as serious as it is to-day. 
At the same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, followed 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operatitig on a relatively small scale 
upon supplies and prices in great urban and industrial centres, was of course 
wholly disproportionate. It was with this increasingly anxious situation that the 
Government of Indiawns called upon to deal, amid many other urgent pre-occu¬ 
pations, during 1942. The ]H’oblem has throughout been one of high prices and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. 4'he figures given in the White 
Paper show that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above the average of 
the two preceding years. Mr. Pethic l^awrence referred to exports. It is true that 
there has been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in the White Paper is 
not wholly correct, because it does not include the pretty substantial imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period. Such export as there was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Ceylon, where conditions are very similar to India, and which suffered the 
loss of the Burma rice crop and coastal regions of the Persian Gulf. To the diffi¬ 
culties In the way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice- 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

Constitutional Difficulty 

“We must bear in mind the nature of the constitution which was set up by 
this House under the Government of India Act of 191^’). It is very difficult for us, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realise 
the workings of a federal constitution in which the powers of the centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide areas mutually exclusive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of India 
to invt^de the field of provincial responsibility would in normal peace time have 
been not only unconstitutional in the sense that we use the word, but actually 
illegal. It is perfectly true that under t^ection 102 of the Act, strengthened at the 
outhrenk of the war by a new section 126-A, power to override the provinces both 
in the legislative and the executive field is given to the Centre when India’s 
security is threatened by war. But to invoke those sections in the absence of any 
administrative machinery or traii^ed staff with which to enforce them, was not an 
easy matter. It was not want of foresight or courage, but ordinary commonsense 
which led the Government of India to handle the problem from the outset by a 
conference with the Provincial and State Governments primarily responsible for 
dealing with the food problem, and by persuasion rather than by coercion. 

“In doing so, the Central Government naturally came up against the particular 
interests of different provinces. To bring up the fact that these several and divergent 
interests have not been altogether easy to reconcile is not an attempt to disparage 
Indian self-government. All-self-government is, by its very nature, self-regarding. 
The more democratic and more efficient, the more apt it is to be zealous in the 
defence of \i^ own constituents.” 

47 
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Mr. Amery continued : *T need not recapitulate the series of conferences to 
deal with the question of food prices which the Government of India convened 
from October 1939 onwards. They are fully dealt with in Sir Azizul Haque'a 
very full and clear review and they show how continually alive the Government 
of India was from the very first to the possible dangers of the situation. Among 
other measures within the scope of the Central Government’s powers it initiated 
and subsidised a ‘grow-more-food’ campaign early in 1942, under which some 
twelve million additional acres had been brought under food crops. Towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, but also in consequence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Southern India had been accustomed 
to look to supplement their rice supplies, looked so threateningly, not only as 
regards prices but as regards actual supplies in many provinces tliat Government 
convenea an All-India Food Conference with Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of all to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market. f:?econdly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate their supply position and inform the Central Government of tJieir 
estimated surplus or deficit. They then undertook to procure all surplus supplies 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On this foundation the Government of India’s basic plan for feeding deficit 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.” 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening said: “Was this information conveyed to 
Government here ? I am not trying to score any debating point, but 1 have a 
quotation from Mr. Amery in January this year in which he said there was no fear 
of any famine of any kind whatever, that Everything was all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there was no cause for great alarm of any kind. Was any 
information of that kind conveyed to him, and if it was what action did the 
Government here take ?” 

Menace of Widespread Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing said : *T was naturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the situation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxieties the measures it had taken were in their hope—and I may add the 
hope was justified in a greater part of India—sufiicient to meet the needs of the 
situation. But if Mr. Cove will have patience for a few minutes more, he will find 
a fuller answer to the question he has asked, in the statement 1 am going to make. 
What I was going to say was that these arrangements, helped as they were by 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India in good time 
asked this country, and which this country supplied in spite of the Bhipj>ing diffi¬ 
culties, and also helped a little later by a bumper wheat crop in the Punjab—aided 
by these windfalls the arrangements made by the Government of India, in the 
main achieved their immediate purpose. If we are to judge the situation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year Rgo was a widespread, possibly almost universal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 5 of the White Paper on the position of other areas 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the notes to the 
administrative action taken by the province in ])articular whore the danger at 
one time seemed the greatest, the fore-sight of Sir. Roger Lumley in the early 
enforcement of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of his adminis¬ 
tration are deserving of recognition. In the States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastic measures have averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done all over India to which it would be difficult 
to do justice in a brief summary.” 

“All the same, credit should justly go to the Government of India for their 
part in dealing with this grave problem and for their success in steadying an 
anxious and precarious situation for more than three quarters of India. I should 
like her to pay my tribute as his partner and fellow-worker to Lord Linlithgow 
who from the first to the last in all innumerable difficult yn-oblems and anxieties 
created by the strain of the war proved himself, by his foresight, energy and wis¬ 
dom a tower of strength (cheers). If disappointment attended the high hopes with 
which he set out over seven and half years ago of seeing a United India well-laun¬ 
ched on her way to full constitutional freedom, history will assuredly not leave the 
blame with him.” 

Mr. Seymour Cocks (Labour) intervening : When did he visit the famine 
area ? 

Mr. Cove (Labour) : Why did he not do what liprd Wavell has done ? 
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Mr. Amery replied: “That is not an altogether reasonable question to ask. 
Let me now turn to the particular and distressing case of BengaU Members who 
have read the White Paper will have seen that at last December's !Fbod Conference 
the then Premier of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq. was not prepared to join in any 
collective scheme, and only wished Bengal to be allowed to manage its own affairs. 
If it could not help others, it could at any rate manage to subsist on its own rice 
crop. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s attitude was no doubt influenced by the fact that the 
main anxiety at that moiucnt was about wheat and in a lesser degree about the 
effect on Southern India ut the loss of rice import from Burma upon which Bengal 
had never depended to any serious extent. 

Frke Inter-Provincial Trade Stopped 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Fazlul Huq’s optimism about the actual Bengal situation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeks of that conference it became clear that the 
main Bengal rice crop was seriously short and presently it was realised that the total 
supply would be less than seven million tons, a deficit of over one million tons below 
the normal. This alarming revelation of an allover shortage came on top of a situation 
already gravely affected in several large areas of Bengal by local calamities. I need 
only mention the devastating cyclone in Midnapore district last year and the flood 
which followed a few months later. In other areas the military necessity of re¬ 
moving river-boats, which might have facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
dillicnity of equalising the supplies. By May the situation had become so critical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern zone 
powers by which they had been able to prevent inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract to Bengal by the ordinary law of supply and demand supplies 
from other producing provinces. This undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief, 
but the rise of prices whi(!h resulted in the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so sharp that the provincial authorities protested strongly and vehe¬ 
mently in the interests of their own people and the free trade experiment had to 
1)0 abandoned. I might add that suDsequent reports of the very representative 
Food Grains Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of inter-provincial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 

Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 
“In the last three months every effort has been made to get food through to 
Bengal from the rest of India. There has been no failing in the transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government. Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day in July and August to 3,700 tons a day 
during September and October. In the six months since last April 3,75,000 tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
addition to 1,00,000 tons imported commercially in the free trade period. At the 
) resent moment a further 300,000 tons from various sources, sufficient to see Bengal 
ihrough the next three months to the main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
the most acute problem now is that of distribution within Bengal to districts most 
seiiously affected. It is largely from these districts that a great number of desti¬ 
tute villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in the last stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responsible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
uiul disquieted us hero. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and district administration of the acting Governor Sir Thomas Ruther¬ 
ford, has been doing all in their power to cope with a desperate situation both in 
Calcutta and the outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government. In one way or 
another over two million persons are receiving daily free issues of food. 

Every effort has been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 
problem in India than here, and that is beginning to show some signs of success. 

A rationing scheme for Calcutta is being worked out and should be in operation in 
the course of the next few weeks. Meanwhile the tragic tale of loss of lif^ has 
continued and is still continuing. The death rate directly or indirectly due to 
starvation for Calcutta alone has amounted to some 8,000 between August 15th and 
October 15th. There are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but I 
fear that in south-west and south-east Bengal figures may have been even worse 
than in Calcutta. Even now that suflicient total supplies seem assured, there may 
well be some time no diminution in the loss of life until the organisation of 
distribution has effectively covered all ground. In this deplorable situation Lord 
Wavell as the first act of his Viceioyship has intervened with striking results (bear, 
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hear). Lord WavelU like another great soldier before him, came, saw for himself, 
and took action. Under his impulse the Bengal Government are taking steps to 
move all destitutes from Calcutta to relief camps where they can be fed and medically 
reconditioned until they are fit to return to their own homes. A senior military 
officer with adequate staff has been lent to the Bengal Government to supervise the 
movement of grains into the districts out of the Calcutta bottle-neck. 

A member, intervening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery : “I was referring to his impulse. The army which on Gen. 
Auchinleck^s initiative has already placed considerable quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the civil authorities has been 
encouraged to use its resources up to the utmost extent to help tide over the 
situation until after the harvest. 

‘‘Troops are being sent to all the worst affected districts in order to help the 
civil authorities with transport and safe distribution of food. Additional troops are 
being moved into Bengal for this purpose. Field Ambulance and clearing stations 
and a medical staff are being made available for the establishment of a large 
number of small local hospitals. 

Food Imports and Shipping 

‘•What the House now will wish to know is what we, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem here is entirely one of shipp¬ 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a sufficient ;:,apply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the Ho-.oe of tlie vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries and the 
population in this Island or the great armies accumnluled here, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying llussi®, but for every serious military 
operations enormous quantities of shipping have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Sorensen, interposing, asked : “Are you aware that reports have appeared 
in the press recently of loads of foodstuffs coming from Canada and Australia ? 
Could not such shipping be used for taking foodstuffs to India ?’^ 

Mr. Amery continuing said : “If I might just continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels were required 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need of the 
larger operations still to come. I admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-boats, but our military commitmeujt 
are all the time growing with our resources. We have managed to find ships to 
deliver a considerable tonnage of grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

“The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may be nquired. But I must 
repeat that the task is no easy one, for every ship released for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and we have all the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way indeed that we shall relieve the 
strain of war upon India which has led to the present distress and which will con¬ 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky and strengthening foodstuffs 
as can be conveyed to India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which shipping was pro¬ 
vided. Bouth Africa has generously offered to put at India’s disposal from her 
own resources a considerable quantity of milk products as well as a cargo of maize. 
As a result of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Streatham, 
Mr, Robertson, the Minister of Food has provided for India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containing Vitamin A—a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air—for use in treating starvation cases in hospital. The army in India are 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin capsules 
which can be replaced later. Is there then, the House might ask, no effective way 
whereby the generous sympathy of our public can be shown for those who are 
victims of this tragic catastrophe ? Certainly. 

Appeal for Contributions 

“Over and above the direct provision of food by the Government there is 
igreat amount of valuable work in helping to organise distribution in looking after 
twomen and childre*^ in providing clothes and oth^r aftercare and later on the look- 
ng after the orphans for which private generosity has been enlisted in India end 
0 v?hich private generosity in this country can and 1 trust will coi tiiluie, 
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Wavell has already set up a Central Belief Fund from wbi6h to flupj)lement the 
various local relief funds in Bengal and elsewhere and the High Commissioner for 
India here in conjunction with the Lord Mayor and myself, has appealed for con¬ 
tributions to Lord Wavell’s fund to be sent to him at the India House. Other 
funds have, I know, also been initiated for the same general good purpose. I 
have no doubt our public will not be behindhand in showing through one channel 
or another their practical sympathy for the distressed in India. They will not 
have forgotten the generous spirit in which the Indians showed their practical 
sympathy for those who suffered here from the enemy's air attacks two years ago. 
1 might add that Ceylon, among the many parts of the Empire anxious to helpt 
has already made a contribution of Rs. 2,50,000 to Lord Wavell’s fund. 

So much for the immediate situation. Much remains to be done before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in India can be regarded as in any way 
diminished. The Government of India at the All-India Food Conference early 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basic 
plan for the procurement and distribution off foodstuffs. They are working to¬ 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basis. They have decided on the introduction by Provincial Governments at the 
earliest possible moment of rationing in all towns with a population of over a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of these 
measures they have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency powers. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv¬ 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force in almost every 
province. Urban rationing is being actively taken in hand. What is not less 
important is that public opinion in India is becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of measures required by the situation. The Government of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has so largely 
contributed to the present crisis by more vigorous efforts to get consumer goods 
on the market at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the last six months the general price level has been 
stabilised. We can, 1 think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
ways the Governments in India—the Central and the Provincial Governments— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to the strain 
which war has imposed upon it without a recurrence of such calamity as that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. 

“Will kot Impair our Pledges to India” 

The House will have realised from the account I have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Fethick Lawrence the nature of some of the problems which 
confront India not only in war but also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa¬ 
tion of that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
this country to see India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth and an equal 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it in any way impair the pledges 
we have given. But it does emphasise one aspect of these pledges, namely, the 
immense importance to India’s future of a system of Government based on agree¬ 
ment and co-operation between all its parts and elements. Only on that founda¬ 
tion can India live secure from external danger and from internal economic break¬ 
down and attain to the greatness and prosperity to which her natural resources 
and the gifts of her people justly entitle her (cheers). 

Mr. Hore^Belisha and Mr. Wardlaw-Milne both expressed disappointment about 
shipping and urged the Government to release more ships. 

Perhaps the most stringent criticism came from Sir Qeorge Schuster 
(Liberal National) who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India from 
1928-1934. The Government of India, he said, should have had an All-India plan. 
He agreed that the main task and executive action must be left to the Govern¬ 
ment on the spot but on almost every question of major policy, the India Office 
with their continuity of experience should be able to give wise advise and guid¬ 
ance to the Government of India. The responsibility which rested on London had 
not been fully discharged. 

Sir John Anderson^ replying to the debate, said : “I have followed the course 
of this debate with deep interest and I confess with somewhat mixed feelings. I 
was in Bengal in intimate touch with the afiairs of that province for six years and 
despite difficulties and anxieties by which I was beset from time to time* during 
those years, I can truthfully by they were among the happiest years of xny life 
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and certainly the most interesting, The country and the people of India take a 
grip of one. That is a universal experience of those who nave lived and worked 
in India* And among Members of this House, there are many who have had that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in what is happening in that great 
country. And 1 certainly tell the House that I heard of the misfortune and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal affliction. 

“I have found the course of this debate somewhat painful. Some of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir George Schuster^ seemed to be designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it IS no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where that responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talking as if the 
grant of Responsible Self-Government made no difference. To say that, is to deny 
Self-Government. Where the penalty of iailiire has to be paid in human lives, in 
suffering and in death, we should surely all beware how wo apportion blame and 
indeed it is not in my jiulgmcnt always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been at fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite incalculable, and indeed natural 
calamity has played its ])art, and no incouhidorablc part, in the present situation. 

“First, I think it is of great importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that arc applied here. The situation is indeed vastly different. 
Wo are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a great store of experience 
and great resonrees in orgnniHation and technical knowledge and possessing an 
administrative machinery of remarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
is a great fund of goodwill which comes into prominence at every time of trial. 
That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast : there can be no real 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists spread over a 
vast area with a very primitive social and economic structure. To say it is pri¬ 
mitive is not to condemn it. There is no unitary system of government. 'Jhe 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centre and tlio 
Provinces, Primary responsibility for all services touching the life of the peoi>le 
rests with the provincial Governments. This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India, There are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments as we know them here. The system I have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional task of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it comes to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the speeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds—fust as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the provincial authorities, 

Govt. Slow in Fighting Inflation 

“I think when it is realised to what extent the Government of India are 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and technical advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Government of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some honourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier, 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in such a matter 
as this which does not really constitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have actea much earlier relates 
to a time when people were not dying. I am bound to say, however, I do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of what was happening and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Government of India. I am not here to whitewash tne authorities 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of their 
responsibility. I do recognise that it is very easy to be wise after the event. We 
here had tbe advantage of being able to profit by the experience of the last war, 
whereas tbe Government of Indfia are in a rather different situation. Although I 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Pethick Lawrence in tieating inflation as the main 
cause of what has happened, I think inflatory spiral^ prices did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up iu the supplies of grain, particularly rice, which I regard as 
one of the main causes of the unfortunate situation which had come about. 

“Remedies for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. The trouble in 
India arises from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by our own 
Government, military authorities and American authorities on the one hand and a 
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eerioufl curtailment in the supply of the consumer goods on the other* There is a 
very serious disequilibrium there. Apart from that there is a p:r6at need for action 
which will divert as much as possible of surplus purchasing power either by 
adjustment of taxation or a more vigorous savings campaign. These are the direc¬ 
tions in which action is certainly required and 1 am glad to note that the 
Government of India are handling this matter now with great vigour and 
determination. 

“fcSir John Anderson said he did not wholly agree with the view suggested 
that the situation which had developed in Bengal in course of this year might 
have been foreseen much earlier. “To all appearances as far as Bengal is concerned 
np to the end of the last year there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
harvest in 1941-42 was exceptionally good—it was di finitely in excess of local 
requirements at the end of 1942. The then Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. Fazul 
lluq expressed the o])inion at a conference in Delhi that if Bengal was left to 
itself it could witi through. That was the responsible or)iniou by a Minister 
who had exceptional knowledge of the people of this Province. 1 hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Huq who was my Chief Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until I left India in 1937 and during all that time oiir relations were not 
marred by any single disagreement. 

“Nevertheless, I hold no brief for him. lie is very well able to speak for 
himself but I say that the responsible opinion which he expressed was the opinion 
to which the Government of India rightly paid attention. They would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not done so. I am not so sure myself 
(hat Mr. Fazlul Huq could not put a pretty good defence for the view he then 
took. In the previous year, the rice harvest had been particularly good. In tlio 
year 1942 the prospects of the main paddy crop were “normal until fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Bengal was stricken by a cyclone and 
devastated by the result of floods. That bad a serious eflect ni>on the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for supposing 
that the return of the harvest would be normal until it became apparent that there 
had been superimposed upon the cltects of the flood a very serious insect blight. 
Apart from these two causes the harvest might have been normal and we might 
have heard nothing at all of the famine in Bengal.” 

After stating that accurate assessment of the food position in an Indian Pro¬ 
vince was a matter of extreme djfliculty, 8ir Jolm Anderson said : “Yon have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of small holdings of an 
average expanse of 3J acres. You have 20 million who are dependent on aggregate 
BurpluseB that can be gathered together fiom^ all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscalculations and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter in the Provinces took the view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be the surest why of biiuging such shortage about. It may be there are 
traders in Bengal who have secured stocks from cultivators and are holding np 
stocks and I agree that the most drastic action should be taken against any such 
attempt* 

“But there has been also on the |>art of the cultivators a very natural tendency 
—and this is not blaming anybody—to hold the grain buck partly to safeguard 
their own position and t^artly to attract better t)rice8. 

Mr* Sorensen (Labour) : Will Hir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons for keeping back stocks ? 

Sir John Anderson ; 3'hat is my profuiid belief and I am not blaming 
anybody. One has to be very careful in designs to txtrect grain from a reluctant 
cultivator because the action may be too rigorous and stocks not sufficient to carry 
them through. Jf any words of mine can reach the cultivator in Bengal I would 
say he would be very well advised to release now everything he can above the 
reasonable requirement for his family, {Such action would be in the interest of the 
province, it would be in the interest of the Government of India, it would tend 
to bring victory nearer and I believe it would be in the interest of the cultivators 
themselves, because in the view of the action which the Government of India are 
taking I sincerely believe we have reached the peak of the influtionuiy processes 
which have been going on and that prices will tend in future to decline, Bengal, 
unlike most other provinces in India, is what is called a permanently settled pro¬ 
vince* It is extremely important because it means that you have not got in Bengal 
a vast army of minor officials living on land in villages and in close contact with 
ipdividual cultivators which you find in every province where there is temporary 
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Bettlement. When it becomes the question of attempting to improve the method 
of ])rocurement of supplies and machinery of distribution the lack of a body of 
officials who really know local circumstances and have the confidence of cultivators 
is a very serious defect. 

I am glad to think that Lord Wavell is doing his best to remedy that posi¬ 
tion by enlisting the help of the army, but even so he is not likely to be able to 
reproduce the position which attains in temporary settled province. It is only fair 
to my own province and to those who are responsible for the administration there 
and to the admirable body of officials who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should be made clear. 

British Govt^s Position 

Turning to the position of His Majesty's Government, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that he would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
“callous disregard” and he would like to give the House, in order to show the 
attitude His Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports of additional supplies of foo^ into India, information which 
he thought had not previously been discloseiS In the course of 194‘^ when the 
wheat situation—not the rice situation—seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern¬ 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional supplies of 
wheat to compensate for foodstuffs which the Government of India were having to 
export in the interest of the common effort to Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and may 
I say incidentally state that is the limit of export that has been allowed during 
these difficult times. To make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to build up resources of food for the Indian army which were thought to be 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just been brought under review by the War Cabinet and 
when the decision had just been taken most reluctantly to divert certain ships 
earmarked for military purposes in order that they might be put on the North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply position at homo which was in 
that moment running down rather anxiously. That was the situation when that 
urgent appeal was received. 

"The appeal of the Government of India was considered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes had 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at home, it was decided 
that a sufiicient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the House this now because it relates to the past. I cannot give tbe 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not in 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further information 
from the Government of India allowed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or two of those 
ships were in fact again diverted to East Africa where a difficult situation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugees who were 
in that territory. 

“In the course of this year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits and decisions were taken. 
Action was taken as a result of which 8uv)plie8 of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal. Its process will go on up to the end of this year, I am not going to give 
the quantities. We are doing everything that is practicable having regard to 
distribution of war shipping to put into India up to the end of the year the maxi¬ 
mum amount of additional grain that can be imported. By the end of the year we 
shall know precisely how the main paddy harvest for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If that paddy harvest is, as it promises to be, very good—and a very good 
harvest in Bangal means a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against the estima¬ 
ted normal consumption of eight million tons—we shall be very near the end of 
our troubles. At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to be 
taken on a review of all demands upon shipping and upon available supplies of 
foodstuffs. I think I have said enough to show that there is on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government a very full realisation of the situation in India. There has 
been no tendency to shirk responsibility. Gf necessity in view of the constitutional 
position, responsibility must be divided between His Majesty’s Government, the 
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Oenral Government of India and the Provincial Governments. We shall continue 
to watch the situation with keen interest and, 1 assure the House, with readiness 
to do everything; possible to meet the needs of the situation as they may be dis¬ 
closed towards the end of this year. 

Mr Amery Replies to Questions 

The suggestion that modern milling technique should be intrduced into India 
with a view to mitigating any further rice shortage was made by Mr. E. Smith 
(Labour) in the Commons to-day. Ha said the new British method not only preser¬ 
ved the vital germ of tlie grain but resulted in larger product. The method had 
already been taken up in the United States and was about to be started in Britain. 

Mr. Amery said, he had heard of the process, 'iheie were certain drawbacks 
to its application even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that was not hand-pounded, 
but he would consider communic ating any information Mr. Smith had on the sub- 
ject to the Government of India. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Amery said, imports to India of food 
grains on private account during the three months April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

Miss Rathhone (Independent) asked : “In view of the rather startling fact 
that during the fiscal year 1942-43 exports of food grains exceeded imports by no 
less than BGl.CXX) tons, can we be assured that the balance has now been redressed 
and that imports are exceeding exports ?” 

Mr. Amery : Yes certainly, those figures of imports do not include imports 
on Government account. Otherwise the figures would look more closely balanced. 

When Miss Rathhone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable extent, Mr. Amery said the recommenda¬ 
tions of that Food Grains Committee were that no export of food should bo permit¬ 
ted unless such exports were fully compensated by imports. He had not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Government of India on this point but they could he 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for Indian consumption. Mr. 
Amery said, he would look into the question of stopping the sending of individual 
food parcels from India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked Mr. Amery whether he would advise 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw freely on the Indian Peoples' 
Famine Trust set up in 1900 for relief of distress, although it was not money 
famine but food famine at the present time. 

Mr. Amery said he was sure the India Government would consider it. 

Mr. More Belisha (Independent) who followed Mr. Amery said it was fitting 
that the House of Commons should be profoundly disturbed by these occurrences. 

“The initial act of Loud Wavell, characteristic of the man, inaugurates a great 
Viceroyalty which will be animated by human understanding. From time imme¬ 
morial, famine has been the recurrent lot of the people of the Fast. Mr. Amery 
has referred to the increase in the Indian population which has multiplied two and 
a half times in the last hundred years and is increasing at the rate of five million 
yearly and is in fact the quickest growth of population that has ever been recorded. 
'J’his increase has taken place in a country in which the greater part of the 
population draws its living from the soil. But the conditions of agriculture are 
primitive. When Mr. Amery was describing them, somebody in the Labour 
benches interrupted to say why have we not improved them, but, you are dealing 
here with a country in which handloom is held up as a national idol. 

Cries of ‘By whom'. 

Mr. Here Belisha : By Mr. Gandhi. 

Cries of “not by the Indian people.*’ 

Mr. Hore Belisha^ continuing said. “There are in fact twelve million wooden 
ploughs in the country and the harvest is reaped with sickle, the grain is separted 
by oxen, trodden down or beaten out by hand and wind is the winnowing fan.** 

Mr, Silverman ( Labour ) : Is Mr. Hore Belisha seriously suggesting that 
mechanical industrialisation of India, if it ever comes, would be accompanied by 
a fall in the population ? The industrialisation of Britain led to a rapid increase in 
population and so it has been everywhere. 

Mr. Hore Belisha : 1 was not dealing with that aspect of the matter at all. If 
we wish the world to understand the situation we ought to do ourselves the Justice 
of explaining it to the world. These conditions refiect themselves in fertility figures. 
The yield of rice per acre in India is 731 lbs, in Japan it is 2307 lbs, in Fgypt it 
is 2879 lbs. The yield of wheat per hectare is seven quintals in India and 21 in 
Great Britain* It ia,a. primitive instinct to withhold ^our ^oods if you cannot get 
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silver or gold or the reeultg of the use of silver or gold. I am not suggesting that 
everything possible has been done to ameliorate the situation, but the facts explain 
it. When you add the impact of war to a nervous people, influx of refugees, and, 
if you wish, inflation and a general disorganisation of conducting military opera¬ 
tions, you have more than enough to explain these matters. What should be 
realised is that before the war, we had mitigated, if not eliminated, famine from 
India. 

Urgency of Shipping not Fully Appreciated 

After quoting figures showing the numbers of dams built to save monsoon 
rains and river improvements to prevent flooding, etc., Mr. More BeUsha added: 
“These are the achievements of British rule which must be borne in mind. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it is obvious that means of 
communications are required. Forty thousand miles of railvyay have been built in 
India. There are new roads and shipping was always available in times of peace 
without diflSculty. But none of these means can be used freely in time of war. 
The Railways must be used primarily for military purpose and shipping cannot be 
available to the same extent. I do not accept that it is impossible to do more in res¬ 
pect of shipping and 1 am going to urge Mr. Amery to regard this need as having 
certain priority because these people are starving. 

Measures intended to produce victory which will bring relief to us all, in some 
respects, must come first, but I do not feel satisfied that the urgency of shipping is 
sufficiently appreciated. We do, however, appreciate that shipping has to pass 
through waters wherein Japanese submarines are lurking and we do recognise that 
the Japanese are in occupation of the Andaman Islands. But it would transfer 
into action the wishes of the House if Mr. Amery were sustained in his demand to 
the War Cabinet for more shipping. 

Wartime Administration of India 

Dealing with administration tn India in wartime, Mr. Hore Belisha said that 
Mr. Amery bad remarked that organisation had not been completely established. 
“We understand the difficulties,” said Mr. Hore Belisha^ We know that when 
you consider rationing in India and other modern methods of dealing with war¬ 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exists in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

‘There are only about 1,200 members of the Indian Civil Service of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely. If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation 1 
think it should be done. The Hot Springs Food Conference pointed out in very 
vivid language what the food situation oi the world in fact is. They said there 
had never been enough food in the world to supply all the people and there is 
going to be very serious shortage after the war and that effects of this shortage 
can only be abolis ed by concerted action among the Nations. Put in against the 
background of the worla as a whole the Bengal situation is ouly an indication of 
of what will happen elsewhere* But India is in a better position than almost any 
other country in the long-term view. 

“How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera¬ 
tion this economic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint has been 
made by the Labour benches ? India has completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed us 360 million pounds. That has 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who has accumulated sterling 
balances, to an even greater amount.’* 

Mr. Molson (Conservative); “Total is 85 millions.” 

* I submit to Government that this disaster which is so universally deplored 
and the effects of which we determine by every resolution to remedy, is also like 
many other disasteis an opportunity. The war will compel us to reconstruct our 
international life in many particulars. Have we not here a chance to look again 
at this Indian problem and remove the real defects which the disaster discloses, 
namely, defects of provincial administration, because the more power is handed 
over to the provinces inspired by this spirit the more will be the dangers for India 
in the future ? If Sir Stafford Cripps had come back from Delhi as the Foreign 
Secretary will come back from Moscow with complete trumph and if it were 
possible to imagine that British influence and authority had been excluded to an 
even greater extent than it now is, would this situation have been better or worse 7 
There is no doubt about the answer. We are not going back upon the course upon 
which we have embarked, but it is in the interests both of India and ourselves that 
we should look at the wlxole matter and not at one email aepect in the light of 
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these experiences in order that we may in the British Empire be given one more 
evidence of our capacity to organize in a manner which promotes the greatest good 
of a great number of the mankind/' 

t/o/iw* PKard/aw Milne (Conservative) said the House would feel disappoin¬ 
ted that Mr. Amery was not able to give a more dehnite statement regarding 
shipping which would be available for famine relief (cheers). He pressed for 
iminediatfl action Regarding hoarding, he said there had been some very unpleasant 
rumours about those responsible for the real hoarding in Bengal and hoped that 
inQ[uii> would reach those who had taken part whether they were people of position 
or even members of the Administration themselves (hear, hear). 

Tir to the enormous increase in the Indian population, 8ir John 

Wardlaw Milne Bfi|d : Looking back over the last 30 or 40 years, one cannot honestly 
say that the intelligentsia of India have ever taken this problem up sufficiently and 
own people the dangers of the present situation (hear, hear). 
While I pay tribiite to the few who have, I am bound to say that this problem, 
which can only be dealt with by Indians themselves, has never been fully tackled". 
Gn the question of responsibility, he said the Government of India were in this 
extraordinary position—if they let the people starve they were inhuman, but if they 
forced any action, they were interfering with the Indian Government. If the Act 
of lJd5 had been put into full operation and there had been a strong Federal 
Government, things might have been very different. Meanwhile, he said, ‘‘It must 
be made clear to the Central Government, which is to exist until the new consti¬ 
tution arises, that it must be able to take power and ect for the whole of India. 
This famine has shown that nothing but a 0 ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we must have one whether it be composed as now of a large 
majority of Indian members or of all Britishers—you must have a strong Central 
Government". He was tried of the constant blame on the British people for this 
famine. “We are blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Central Government secondarily.I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward as a ghastly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It is nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it is extremely damaging to the Indian case. But I prefer 
to look at it as one of those mistakes that are bound to happen when power is 
thrust into the hands of people. They are apt to go far and think some blame 

attaches to the Central Government*’. Sir John Wardlaw Milne added : "We are 

constantly said to be inducing India to come in'o the British Empire. Membership 
of the British Empire, 1 hope, is not for sale. We are not in a position wherein 
we have to beg people to enter the Britii^h Empire. Indians membership of the 
British Empire would be a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 
greater asset to India and I wonder indeed how she would ever exist without it. 

I object to this constant misrepresentation.’' 

Mr. Oraham White said the debate was very much overdue and there ought 
to be far more discussion of Indian affairs. He did not think Mr, Pethick Law> 

rence was well advised in suggesting that there should be an inquiry and alloca¬ 

tion of responsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on criticisms nor feed 
a starving people of Bengal on scapegoats." He thought the action taken on the 
formation of the Food Grains Advisory Committee might well have been taken 
earlier, “I am the last to urge that this central authority should interfere in the 
arrangements of the Provincial Governments, but it became obvious, at last by 
this time last year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine," 

Mr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything was being done in a 
short-term policy to bring an end to the famine and oust this calamity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy—which perhaps might only come to 
fruition in 25 years—to make it economically possible for the people of India to 
live at least on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country." The debate 
afforded an opportunity to show how deeply Britain felt for fellow citizens In 
India. British opinion and sympathy bad been profoundly stirred by these events, 
“They have been allowed to arise.** Mr, Oraham White mentioned that a friend 
of his had read 4(J0 letters accompanying gifts for India Among them no less 
than eight were from old-age pensioners who had contributed something like a 
week’s pension. It was a touching evidence of the way people in this country res¬ 
ponded to the needs of the Indian situation. 

Sir Alfred Knox said he was convinced that the cause of the present posi¬ 
tion in India was economic nationalism—the jealousy and determination of the 
different provinces of India to save their own people, to keep their reserves of grain 
and not let them to provinces which bad deficits, Burely it was the duty of the 
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Government of India to override thftt and force Governments which had excesses 
to give up their grains to others. The Food Department should have been set up 
a y^ar or two earlier. He asked if i;hey had power under the Government of India 
Act to force the Government of Bengal to take steps for the safety, livelihood 
and lives of the people. 1:1 ad the Bengal Government taken sufficiently strict 
measures against hoarders ? Had any punishment been given to the occu¬ 
piers of the three shops in Calcutta wliich had 5000 lbs. of grain and rice while 
men were dying at their doors f We are going to have one of the greatest tra¬ 
gedies of the world in India unless some method can be inculcated—perhaf)e 
the Government can take a lead by which the people of India may get some re- 
lisation of the necessity of, in some way, limiting the population before a disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said in this grave tragedy the air is thick with chickens 
coming home to roost.” There was a complete absence of any ability to compre¬ 
hend the consequences of the situation and to deal with them. The powers now 
being used could have been used with greater effect months ago. Price-fixing and 
rationing have saved this country. In India, it seems the situation was allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and uniil that stage was reached, nothing sub¬ 
stantial was attempted. References in the White Paper to what was said to have 
happened in Bengal were on the face of it disturbing, but he preferred to take 
the view that there might be more than one interpretation of what had been said 
of Bengal. Because of a general failure to be resolute, the death rate had risen 
to figures that even now defied understanding. He doubted whether Britian had 
here any more than a modest conception of the state of Bengal, of any understand¬ 
ing of the reasons why so many human btinga died just of sheer physical starva¬ 
tion. As to remedial measures, he asked whether the Central Government had 
accepted all recommenclationa of the Food Oiains Policy Committee, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
import level. Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery strive to make it possible 
to create a Central Food Grains Reserve which the Committee recommended ? 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping! Lord Wavell^ he said, had shown capacity for sympathetic understand¬ 
ing ana a desire to help without the accompaniment of pomp and circnmstance. The 
inescapable and uncomfortable fact remained that they were dealing with a nor¬ 
mally heavily undernouriahed people. The mass of the people had been living 
at an economic and nutritional level to which human beings should never be 
subject. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increased knowledge of 
Boientific methods of agriculture, the total agricultuial production in India had 
remained static. 

Mr. Cove (I.abour) also asked for fuller information and full inquiry. “The 
responsibility must be fixed and fixed quickly,” he said. The inquiry might be 
by a select ccunmittee of the House or a Royal Commission, but it was quite 
clear from the tone of Mr. Amery^s speech that the House needed further in¬ 
formation. “The war has provided an acid test of our rule in India. Wo have 
been there for 200 years and when a war of this character breaks out our machi¬ 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed. It is quite impossible to meet the situation unless we, at the 
same lime, try to remedy the political difficulties in India. Our friends like 
Pandit Nehru and others are in gaol. We may as well be frank—-there is no co¬ 
operation from the Indian side among leaders there for our cause and I believe 
that is due to our fttult. Not only have we to get food ships to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Congress from gaol. “We should seize the 
great opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted us io 
India.” Mr. Cove asked why the same powerful direct drastic action taken 
against the Congress leaders had not been applied to feeding the Indian people* 
What action had been taken in this total war to see that the morale of the Indian 
people was maintained ? “It is all the more an indictment against the Government 
and Mr. Amery that India is always on a low level and had no Burpluses to speak 
of. That fact itself ought to have made the Government aware of the situation 
that might arise. What is the Government’s answer to that ? Look at the inert¬ 
ness, stupidity and lack of humanity of the Secretary of State for India in reply 
to questions in this House”. Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, he said, were 
reported as having beeu uttered by Mr. Amery in January such as “no cause for 
alarm. With care and proper distribution, there should be enough—to go round«^ 
.* But the distribution problem is undoubtedly difficult.” 




The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Indian Women’s University Convocation 

In the course of the Convocation AddreSB at the Shreemati Nathibhai Damodher 
Thackersay Indian Woraen^s University at Bombay, delivered on 8rd July 1943, Dr. 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Kt , K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.D. said 1 have dwelt at this length 
on this element of weakness inherent in our constitution, to emphasise perhaps the 
roost noticeable defect we have to remedy as effectively and quickly as possible. 
But before coming to that, 1 should like to clatm all the credit we reasonably can 
for our peculiarity that has distinguished our University from the start. We have 
insisted from the first on using the mother-tongue as the medium for all our 
subjects for.all our teaching and examinations at all stages. We trust that this 
departure brings the student closer to the subjects she takes up, enables her very 
soon to think for herself, supplement the material her text-books and her teachers 
place before her own independent observations and investigaiions, and eliminates 
from her work all mere cramming and learning by rote, instead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedulously poured into her, she begins to offer 
intelligent and active co-operation from a very ealy stage, and is thus in reality 
educating herself as much as she is being instructed and educated from above. 
Uitder these circumstances the development of her faculties becomes much more 
natural and rapid, and keeness is aroused in the subjects she is pursuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, but for her own sake. This is the theory of the advocates of 
the moihei-tongne as the .natural medium of thought, study, investigation and 
expression, 'Ibis is the ideal. We have pursued it now for generatioi», to a much 
greater extent than any other University in the land. Are we actually succeeding 
in this ? Do our students get into closer and more living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest in their subjects, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Universities who still cling to English as the principal 
medium ? We hope so ; but the results we have so far attained are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, the experiment has to go on resolutely for a much 
longer period. Perhaps there may be some great defect in our endeavour, some 
deficiency we have to make good before we can expect to reap the full harvest of 
our better system. Ihis requires to be proved very carefully and dispassionately by all 
advocates of higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisting on the fundamental value of the mother- 
tongue for higher education, we have laid equal emphasis on our extensive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and literature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern huraaiiisiu aud individual self-realization. Nor has English history 
and literature only this high spiritual value lo recommend it. From a practical 
and material standpoint also, the English language is the universal medium of 
global inter-communication. My own venerable professor at the Elphinstone College, 
in the eighties, Dr, W, Wordsworth^ as good a liberal and as sympathetic a friend 
of India as England ever sent out to tiiis land on her civilising mission, may be 
cited in support of my first point. “Deliberately and without craven fear ( he said 
at the University of Bombay on a memorable occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study our history and our literature, and have permeated them with our 

ideas.Can we imagine that it is now possible to retain a people thus aroused, 

stimulated ami enlightened, in the leading strings appropriate to a time which has 
for ever passed away ?’* And who can deny that the study of English history and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for the freedom aud iuaepen- 
dence of our mother-land ? 

Sir. S, Hadhakrishnari^8 observations to us at out Jubilee celebrations (1941) 
support my second contention as to the outstanding value of the English language 
for Modern India, on the eve of this I^ew Age of a greater mutual intercourse 
between all the nations all over the world than at any time in the past. Bir. 8. 
Radhakriahnan stands, if 1 may say so, next only to Mr- Oandhi, Eabindra Nath 
Tagore, and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in winning genuine homage from the self- 
complacent West, for our Indian Culture and our in numerical spiritual heritage. 
Both travel and contact with many minds have also widened his outlook. Agreeing 
that fundamental importance be assigned to the Mother-Tongue in higher education, 
he Devertbeless adds,— “Let me also tell you that this is not enough* It should 
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not be at the peril of our learning the Englieh Language. Let ub understand that 
our national ideals, our cultural fellowsbips and international contacts, are all 
through the medium of the English language. And in a world which is growing 
increasingly interdependent it is not wise for India to cut adrift, and therefore 
there must be sufficient emphasis on the English language afi well.” 

If you need a third argument to stress the vital importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which the fanatical advocates of an extreme 
( and 1 may even say without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are so busy 
belittling—1 may point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
marvellous vitality and manysided advance in recent times. It began with Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy^ Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra in Bengali, 
with the Kayastha Munshis and the Munshi Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain Pandits in Hindi. Look at all the others, Gujarati, Marathi, Cauarcse, Telugu, 
Tamil from the Pamirs in the North to Cape Comorin in the far south. I do not 
wish to flood my address with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
you know best ; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make lists of the best 
known and most influential modern writers in it. For Gujrati shall we say 
Narmada Shankar, Ramanbhai, Manila!, Goverdhanram, Naisingrao, Gandhi, 
Kishoielal Masruvala, Kalapi, Munshi, Balvantrai Thakore, Kamanlal Desai ? Add 
only three out of the younger men, Dhumaketii, Jhaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai. 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets 1 have excluded ; for they appeal to a 
smaller if more select audience, and their general influence in contemporary life 
and thought is comparatively less. Now look at the work of these leaders of our 
literary lenaiscence in the mass. Is it not saturated through and through with the 
spirit l)f English literature ? We admire their penetrating descriptions of Indian 
life and local scenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss the fact that the spirit of the best is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude this vital element, concentrate 
on Hwadeshi nationalism in our schools and colleges and where would this new life 
and vigour, this welcome growth and rich modernity and warm humanity of our 
own mother literatures be ? They have only had a few short decades so far to 
develop in. Cut off from their English sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a few more decades ? Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if fanatically 
exaggerated into provincialism, communalism and sectarianism. 

Thus, I cannot but endorse my friend Sir i?. P, Paranjapye's definition of 
the aim and object of our University to make our students '^'bilingual'' equally 
proficient in the Mother-Tongue and in the English Language. It is indeed as 
noble spiritually as it is worthy from the practical and material point of view. 
And I revert to the question I suggested a little earlier. Are we succeeding in our 
ideal ? If not yet, it is merely because we have not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in the way of our realization 7 Is it the want of suitable 
text-books, or proper methods of teaching, or most fundamental of all, a more 
highly qualified staff of lecturers and professors 7 I call the last the most fundam¬ 
ental because with a qualified staff, suitable text-books and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I have no desire to dogmatise. And I have 
nothing but praise for our staff as a whole. The best of them can stand compari- 
sion with the best lecturers and professors in the other Universities. But I believe 
we must face the fact in all candour that the culture of our students cannot 
reach higher levels unless we have a more numerous and a better qualified staff. 
Nor is this merely a question of funds, salaries and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage is of course the sine qua non* What I am anxious to communicate 
to you is my fear that we are not providing this minimum living wage to attract 
to our University an adequate number of scholars with a lifelong devotion to their 
chosen field of intellectual activity and research. Only such professors have the 
rare gift of educating all the keenness of fresh young minds and inspiring them 
with something of their own love of learning and their own austere reliance upon 
only the most scientific methods of research. To avoid misunderstanding, 'let me 
add, I do not know your institutions intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis. But I may say universally that no educational institution was ever 
injured by a strengthening of its staff to the limit of its resources. 

1 have time for only one more question. In most Universities young men 
and young women study together. Our University is exclusively for young women. 
Nor do we specialise very much on subjects which might be looked upon in a 
special sense as pertaining to the women's sphere in life. We insist upon the same 
high general education lor our students M lor their male contemporaries. The 
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Bubjecta which might be conaidered the special province of the sex occupy but a 
secondary place in our couraea also. Why ia this ? How can this be justified or 
defended ? I can quite understand warm advocates of female education to prefer 
co education. They feel that as economic and other stresses force the male portion 
of the people into special grooves and particular intellectual discipline, the hiatus 

between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages and harmonious domestic living 

are endangered until the girls also are as they grow up emancipated from their 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernised to yoke harmoniously with their 
male contemporaries to the waggon of life. But it seems to me that many parents 
in our society, while admitting the general force of this view, instinctively feel that 
co-education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest co-education might 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agree to differ. 

Where reason is not quite able to perform its function as a guide, it is only 

natural that many of us should fall back upon instincts and traditions. 


The Madras University Convocation 

“A University is an organ of national life and culture and not its adverse 
critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it were, into 
the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do otherwise in India,” 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Rao Naidu, Chief Justice, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madras University on the 
26th. August 1948. 

At the outset Mr. Venkataramana Rao referred to the new world order that 
will emerge out of the present war and said : “With insight and imagination and 
the illumination of faith, one can perceive, that in the midst of the negations and 
cofitradictions of war and through the travail of suffering, we are reaching forth 
and grasping the great truth, viz,^ the world idea.” Stating that “in commerce, 
finance, communications, science and culture we have transended the bounds of 
nationality ; in politics alone we remain bound to nationality, putting forth resis¬ 
tance to the march of events,” he urged that this resistance must be overcome 

either by the higher methods of international law and agreement, if possible, or by 
the lower methods of conflict and war, if necessary. But overcome it must be. 
“To you, the children of the university filled with ardent zeal and hope, the call 

comes that you should build on the corner stone of world society, so that in future, 

community and nation may not frustrate and nullify the achievement and 
realisation of world-wide human solidarity. Though in India at present you have 
to lead your lives under limitations both political and economic, the fact cannot bo 
gainsaid that there has been such a widening of political and economic life through 
inter-national contacts that sooner or later the limitations are bound to pass, and 
you will be inevitably drawn into the vortex of world affairs, and your movements 
and interests will touch at every angle those of men and women of different 
nations and races in the world ; and the life of isolation is a thing of the past.” 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr. 
Venkataramana Hao said that the primary object set for the University was to 
extend the domain of knowledge of its alumni and to initiate them into sciences, 
by far the most munificent of the gifts of the West. But this task could not be 
performed without introducing the students to the literature of the West. In the 
company of its poets and artists and in the atmosphere of its patriots and prophets 
a new outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were imparted to youth. The 
first fruits of this new culture were a moral zeal and a desire to judge society and 
social institutions in the light of ideals of liberty and justice. The function of a 
University was also to provide equipment for life. The demand for utilitarian 
education eclipsing the desire for liberal culture was, however, only a passing phase. 

Referring then to research as a function of the University, Mr. Venkataramana 
Rao said, “the movement of research is in its infancy in India. While our 
achievements are by no means humble the importance of research and its potential 
value for India in the new world order to enable her to take her rightful place in 
the Oommoowealth of Nations have not been sufficiently appreciated* Apart from 
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the contribution which scientific research makes towards material advance it is 
also not sufficiently realised that ‘scientific research, as a social effort, is radical by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bring about transformations 
in society without alienating people by the use of political ,:potion8.’ ” 

Mr. Venkataramana Rao next stressed a Dniverif4ty’B attitude towards the 
culture and civilisation of its country. “With the best knowledge and - equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in your own land, without desire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abroad everywhere have 
kindled in us a desire not only to share in the intellectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The renaissance in India sums up the complex of forces 
and motives that mark the birth of a new life in our midst. I’he Universities have 
to take part in the movement, clarify its aims, strengthen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise in India.^' 

The New World Order 

‘‘The new order,” Mr. Venkataramana Uao, continuing, said, ‘‘will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is collectivistic in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and liberties as inalienable attributes of world citizenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in comprehension, not in substance hut in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there is a description of the tree that has 
roots in heaven and grows downwards towards the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new order. In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begiu with the conception of world soiuety and go down to nation, 
community and citizen. We must make the world consciousness and unity perma¬ 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic factors in our social life. Thus alone we 
can save the new society from the dangers that menaced the old. As the Poet 
Tagore says, “There is only one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the larger one.” 

“All the contradictions and calamities of our civilization arise from the fact 
that modern societies are primarily competitive and their main method of self- 
expression is struggle ; their mai«i endeavour is aggression.” The only remedy for 
the perpetual contradictions of civilization and the only escape from constant crisis 
in tne body politic lie in making the world idea the foundation and in building the 
lesser units of nation and community on its basis. Our nationalism should not be 
a reaching forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
from the Idgher. Our communalism should be a subsidiary factor iu nationalism 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we can inaugurate an era of history without war, 
of economics without want, of society with room and opportunity for every indivi¬ 
dual to develop. 

“The introduction of the world idea in the context of the Indian situation will 
present you with some of the most difficult problems that sratesmanship has ever 
been called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and are prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to adjust yourselves to the demands of the world society.” 

Btating that culture is the racial genius manifesting universal values in the 
concrete setting of historic circumstances—the soul of a people expressing the world 
idea in its native tongue, the speaker said the problem of unity expressing itself in 
the fusion of cultures and in the development of a larger consciousness was not a 
political but essentially a spiritual problem. The working out of an Indian culture 
transcending yet retaining the attributes of its component cultures was our charac¬ 
teristic way of fulfilling the world demand. Our art, music, literature best 
expressed our highest self when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diversit]^.” Concluding, he referred to the home as a great school and said : “In the 
university of the home women are the gurus and guardians of the new genera¬ 
tion. On their vision depends^ the future of the race.” 



The Mysore University Convocation 

The Convocation of the Mysore University was held on the 18lh. October 1948 
in ^e Jaganmohau Palace, Mysore, H, H. the Maharaja^ the Chancellor^ 
presiding. Sir J» C. Ohosh, Director of the Indian Institute of Science, 
delivered the address to the new graduates. 

After the degrees were conferred, Sir J, C, Ghosh, delivering the address, 
first referred to the invaluable services rendered by the late Mr. N, S. Subha Rao, 
Vice-chancellor of this University, who “has been one of the builders of the Univer¬ 
sity and has wielded an immense influence for good upon a generation of students 
who will willingly cherish his memory.” 

Bengal’s Tragic Plight 

Sir /. (7. Ghosh then gave a detailed description of the conditions of life in 
Calcutta—that city of palaces—where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life—the newly rich, the well-fed worker, 
the hungry and the dying poor, generous citizens and noble volunteers working 
hard in hundreds of free kitchens which received from Governmental strores on 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day for each person fed and behind the curtains 
in the homes of the petty clerk, the ill paid school master and the impecunious 
lawyer, men, women and children half-starving but too proud to come out in the 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy ; but to one who looked deeper 
it portrayed as nothing else could, the character and culture of the Indian people. 

Speaking on the conditions hern. Sir J C, Ghosh ob><erved that it was a relief 
to return to Mysore where a beneficent administration had carefully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster. Paying a tribute to Mysore Government, he 
stated that it was held even in ultra-democratic circies that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Government did so much 
for her people as to leave them little to do for themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling this difliiuit situation leaving them all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A food policy and a food department should 
be the sine qua non of every civilised Government. 

Continuing, Sir J. G. Ghosh said that any State planning for the welfare of 
of its citizens should begin with food, adtquate food for all, and such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He criticis^^d the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending for foodgrains on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them. It was a crime in the circumstances not 
to get the most that one could not of the soil. They had come to the parting of 
ways ; the war and the famine had created a universal yearning for a new order, 
and it was imperative that they should make a decision between a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic contentment and fatal complacency and a philosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and rational organisation thriving on 
scientific knowledge and efficiency. 

Mysore State’s Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, met with greater 
success in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the develop¬ 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. The foundations had been truly laid, things of vital imi)ortance 
belonged to no one in particular but were there for the good of all ; and here the 
State and the people were one, even though in moments of passion they might say 
that they were not, 

“Believe me”, Dr. Ghosh continued, '*when I say that there is no better solvent 
for mental Inertia than scientific training and education. I hold the view that 
life in India will be stagnant if we fail to assimilate the characteristics of the 
present age, which consists in applying the principles, properties and products 
revealed by scientific research to industries and agriculture; that stagnation is the 
halfway house to death and to ignore science ^ which has changed the national 
economy and cultural levels of the rest of the civilised world, by invading every 
industry, craft and art, will be to invite effacement.” 

Continuing, he said that to-day the purpose and content of education should 
not be the spread of culture which was mostly the relic of a dead past, when sience 
for practical everyday purposes did not exist. The aim should be to find out what 
an average boy or girl was good for, what he or she could do that was useful and 
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worth doing and how he or she could be helped and fitted to be able to d o eo 
New adjustments had also become imperative in their higher education, primuily 
aiming at the moving target of the future employment market, if it were not to 
miss its mark. Employment for the individual was a psychological necewsity aal 
the output from eacn type of higher educational institution must be plann( (l ahead 
in relation to anticipated requirements of highly trained personnel for industries, 
transport, agriculture and the so-called learned professions. In India, they had 
the familiar tragedy of thousands of educated men who failed to get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the over-ciowded 
lawoourts. The conviction had now become universal in England that finding 

employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 

social security was possible of fulfilment only on this basis. 

Work before the Youth 

Concluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in sight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axis combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease; and a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a fixed period 
of time. He hoped that right decision would be taken. And then, young graduates, 
Kir Ghosh emphasised, you would all be called upon to become soldiers for this 

campaign. He wished them this joy of battle to become leaders who would look 

forward and not look back and not to lay down their banner until they had won 
this war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might success but not 
necessarily happiness attend their efforts. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. October 1943 was the conferment of 
Honorary Degrees on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist. 

On the opening of the Convocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir Maurice Owyer and Mr. C, F. Chandrasekhar an, followed by the conferment 
of other degrees in law, education, science and arts. Presentation of medals and 
prizes over, the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate-General of India, 
was read on his behalf by Mr. H. C, Papworth, 

Addressing the new graduates, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter said that the Univer¬ 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and uninspiring. There was no guidance, 
no conscious effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develop¬ 
ment. The sole business of the teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classes 
and the sole aim of the undergraduate was to pass ihe examination, 

Continuing, Sir Brojendra observed: “Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Travancore has provided for you to-day. The undergraduates here 
are the wards of the univcrsiiy where their body and mind are sought to be 
developed on sound lines, according to plan and with conscious solicitude. They 
pursue their studies in cheerful surroundings. Your residence and health are the 
concern of the college and the university. You have arrangements for gara#»8 and 
excursions and you have extra-curricular activities for social service. You are 
trained here for good citizenship on the profoundly true maxim that the most 
precious capital of tfie S'ate is the brain of the youth. A new and fuller way of 
life awaits you and you have been equipped for it by the university. In after 
years you will he in possession of happy memories. I wish you to ponder over 
what the university has done for you and what is expected of you in return.’* 
Perfect Unity of Intekept 

“As you know,” Sir Brojendra proceeded ‘ the Hta'e of Travancore is not the 
pro]>eny of any human being. It is dedicated to Sri Padmannhhaswami and 
His Highnes Sri Chitra Tirvnal is the trustee. Dedication to the deity means that 
the Strtte has to be ruhd as happily as it has always been ruled by King Marthanda 
Yrtima and his descendants, for the benefit of the t»eoplH. It is not a ca-e of the 
luiMiee h»*ing him-^elf tlip b-»neficiary. Here, in rravan<‘Ore, there is between the 
rul r and the subject, perfect unity of inierest. Phe ruler server Sri Padmaiiabhas- 
wami by serving the people and not by personal aggraudisemeut. Wuat eouree 
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for the beneBt of the people is a qiieeiion which has to be determined in the light 
of exhiinn coiiditions for the time beio;;. Jn any case, the v^ill of the people, as 
expreBHed by th»ir leaders, is always an important factor in such determinaiion. 
And you, young tiraduates, are destiiod to be such leaders. If you realise this, 
you will realise your resporiHibility and your obligations of the IState, Yuur nspon- 
sibility is the greater when you furihf^r realise that Travancore is not a feudal 
state, but highly advanced, and in some respects probably ihe most advanced part 
of India. 1 do hope you will nobly fulfil your part and thus vindicate the role of 
your university as the nursery of useful citizens and leaders of your jfcople.’* 

Discussing the various ways in which the young graduates could usefully 
employ their energies, i?ir Brojendra said : ‘‘In considering this question we 
Inaisns have to keep some fundamental facts in mind. An era in the stage of 
human progress is coming to an end and a new era is about to begin. We have 
been out of the main stream ; we are in the backwaters. Big questions like perma¬ 
nent peace, international setllement, collective security, world ftderation and so on 
are outside our ken. The Atlantic Charter does not apply to us. We are not of 
the west nor is our civilization or culture based upon western conceptions and 
certainly not upon western practices. We are politically dependent and economi¬ 
cally depressed. Nevertheless we can usefully adopt President Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms as our aims in life—freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship. Our political subjection and economic depression 
may be serious handicaps in the pursuit of these aims but as an ideal they are 
worth striving for. 1 cannot think of a higher ideal for our people. 

The four Fredoms 

“If you, young graduates, keep the Four Freedoms in view, you will find that 
your energies will not remain idle. Young graduates, you have much to under¬ 
stand, much to destroy and much to create. 1 do not know the conditions in 
Travancore, but were it in northern India, I would exhort you, in the first ins¬ 
tance, to free public life of corruption and charlatanry, before you begin to create. 
The best way to make political advance is not by written constitutions but by 
just advancing with clear ideas and firm steps. You, young graduates, have to 
assume that leadership. The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know¬ 
ledge but informed and balanced thinking as a guide to action. Your intelligence 
and activities have to be creative if you are to create the country’s future. Such 
activities must not be in bondage to the dead past, but the past is to be used as 
a preparation for the future. Your organized intelligence is to create healthy public 
opinion to the end, that the masses may aspire to a higher standard of life and 
the leisured classes may not shriuk from labour. 

“I now come to President RoosevelVa second freedom from fear. The 
fear we in India have to guard against is dififerent from the President’s fear. It 
is not fear of aggression by unscrupulous neighbours, but fear of internal forces 
of disintegration. And they are many. Disunion, selfish sectionalism, religious 
prejudices or communalism, privileges, vested interests, and above all, intolerance. 
These are all impediments to ordered progress. It is up to us, who have received 
benefits of education, to find the remedy. You youths of Travancore, can fight 
these malignant forces in the State, and with the help of sympathetic and enli¬ 
ghtened ruling house, it may be possible for you to rid your society of the fear. 
Remember, we have considerable leeway to make up if we are to establish a society 
where we can live our own life according to the genius and traditions of our 
people. We cannot afford the luxury of perpetual quarrel* You, young men and 
women, must make up your mind to succeed where your elders failed.” 

Sir Brojendra next proceeded to discuss in detail freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship and said that His Highness, in throwing 
open State’controlled temples to all sections of the Hindu community bad set an 
example for all India. Freedom of worship was perfectly secure in the Btate. 
The means of securing freedom of speech was the promotion of unity and elimina¬ 
tion of misunderstanding and suspicion. There was no reason why in the Btate 
of Travancore there should not be complete understanding between all its people 
since the ruler was at one with the people. 

“Preserve India’s Heritage” 

Sir Brojendra^ concluding, exhorted the enlightened youths of the State to 
esert themselves to preserve the heritage of Indian culture. It was one of the 
important aims of the ancient Indian system of education. Above all, it was your 
business to preserve and enrich their literature and to express themselves in the 
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language of the people bo that the gap between the classes and the maBBes might 
be steadily abridged and the whole people might form a happy unit of India’! 
varied population. 


Patna University Convocation 

Emphaeising that it must be one of the basic aims of a national system of 
education to impiesn on students the esKential unity of India, Dr. M, R. Jayakar^ in 
his Convocation address to the Patna University on the 26th November 1943 
suggested creation of Faculty of Indian Culture as a compulsory branch of study 
in all universities. Dr. Jayakar calltd upon Indian universities to see that Mr 
Sargent's scheme for edin-ational reconstruction was carried into execution after 
the war. In the course of his address, Ur. Jayakar said : 

“We are meeting to-day under the stress of the extraordinary times caused 
by the war and the dreadful food situation in the country. If India had had her 
own wishes, to be drawn into the war with the full assent of her representatives, 
if, later, she had been accorded the position of an equal partner in the active pro- 
Beeution of the war, if her moral approbation had been secured as a valuable asset 
in Bupport of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to be fighting, we, all 
young and old, would not have been here to deliver or listen to Convocation ad¬ 
dressee. Like the nationals of free countries amongst the Allies, we would have 
been on active service, either on the battlefield or elsewhere on the Fiont, each 
occupied according to hie respective age and capacity. 

The Sargent Scheme 

Problems of post-war education, be went on, were already engaging the 
official and public mind in India. It is a hopeful sign that Mr. Johyi Sargent^ 
the official adviser to the Cioveinment of India in matters of education—a per- 
Bonality which in the midst of pertrified official environment, has succeeded in keep¬ 
ing alive the freshness of a democratic and liberal outlook—has published a well- 
thought out scheme of post-war educaticnal reconstruction, which is of the high¬ 
est imponance to Universities like you. 'Jhis is not so, because his scheme holds 
out an early prospect of realising the ideals which Indian educationists have 
dreamt of for eeveial years, but because it shows the right direction in which 
progress has to be made.” Ur. Jayakar, after giving an outline of Mr. Sargent's scheme 
referred to the British scheme for post-war reconstruction of education and said 
the former was a “very modest proposal” compared with a British scheme. India 
should be able to find the large sums necessary for carrying out Mr. Sargent's 
scheme. If India’s resources were judiciously utilised, the cost of the scheme (over 
Rs. iiOO crores a year) would not be beyond the capacity of the country.” 

“The Universities of India,” Dr. Jayakar said, “are vitally interested in the 
early and active promotion of this scheme of national education. Apart from 
the employment which the scheme will provide for its alumni the ideals of edu¬ 
cation will be set on a firm footing of progress and freedom such as has never 
been hitherto enjoyed by our Universities. The Universities must therefore take 
great care to see that Mr. Sargent's plan does not share the rate of similar 
ones and find itself safely reposing in the archives of a somnolent secretariat. 

Educational Aims 

Discussing the question how best Universities can help to promote plans of 
national education, Dr. Jayakar observed that any national system of education 
must have the following characteristics: (1) It must be based on the actual needs 
of the entire nation in all its stages and give an opportunity to every man, woman 
and children to develop personality to the utmost extent and to live a full life • 
(2) Its objectives, methods and standards of performance must have relation to the 
facts of the complete life of the people, and to their economic, social and cultural 
needs, so that it touchea society in all its various sections and cross sections • (3) 
It must be based on a new conception of citizenship, the requirements of which 
will have to be carefully planned by the State and the people meeting together in 
a spirit of co-operation. (4) It must aim at creating a new type of administrator 
fitted to work the new constitution which will arise after the war. (5) It must at 
every stage of school and college life inculcate the necessity of national unity and 
peace and adopt practical methods to bring them about. ^ 
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Proceeding, Dr. Jayakar said : We must keep in view the fact that the bulk of 
India’s population lives in villages and there are about seven lakhs of them awaiting 
development. A nexus has to be created between the university and the villages. 
Experience has shown that village regeneration cannot proceed from under-educated 
or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young men, whose iuBtincts 
are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. 

Faculty of Indian Culture 

“Another vital factor to be kept in view in post-war reconstruction is the 
essential unity of India. We have amongst us various communities, but their 
cultures must meet on a common platform of corporate effort. It will be necessary 
to have at the university a faculty of study, aiming at what may be called the 
‘intellectual nation-building of the people.’ I am speaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have I feit that, though calling myself educated, 1 knew so little of the intellectual 
achievements of Indians outside my own race, community or province ? How little 
do I know, for instance, of Urdu poets, i)n8t or present ? What do 1 understand 
'I’amil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far famed ? It must be a very 
defrctive system indeed which has not awakened in me quick centres of response to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore, I would 
therefore recommend the crea'ion of a ‘‘Faculty of Indian Culture” as a compulsory 
branch of study at the University. Experience has proved that there are many 
points of affinity between the culture of the important communities inhabiting 
India The case of Muslims is an instance in point, notwithstanding the present 
desire of some of them to regard themselves as a different ‘nation.’ It may be 
pointed out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent came as an invader, 
he livfd with the people and assimilated himself to his surroundings which, in 
their turn, reciprocated to his contact. ’Jhe course of their history in this country 
is replete with instances of cultural and other occupations which they iabonred, 
jointly with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and perpetuate with the utmost devotion. 

“It would he wise to employ our four years in college in acquiring a capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. Youth is the best gift of the Gods, says an old 
Upanishad. Let us rejoice in it while we have it. It is the great formative period 
of our life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings 
pure, and with ambitions unworldly The bounds of our friendship, sympathy and 
fellow-feeling are not then set. We can push them as widely as we like 
until they encompass all that is worth knovHng amongst our fellows. If we so 
wish it, we can pass out of our college, proud in the feeling that amongst our 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Christian or a Farsi ; toat we 
can, on that account, instinctively feel, appreciate and respect the discordant features 
that make them seem so different from us. One such friendship formed at college 
will save us in later life from the extremes of racial or communal antipathy, which 
are always the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

“I cannot do better than conclude this address by quoting the wise words of 
an ancient seer, one of the composers of a Vedic hymn, centuries ago. There is a 
great deal in this address which is of perennial importance. 1 am, therefore, 
fustified in quoting an extract from it. ‘Meet together; talk together, may your 
minds comprehend alike ; common be your action and achievement; common be 
your thougnts and intentions; common the wishes of your hearts ; so there msy 
be thorough union among you.” (Rig Veda X-12191.) 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering his address at the Convocation of the Allahabad University on the 
27th November 1948, Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words 

'*If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the wreckage of 

the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a global scale, then 

Science and Philosophy, the West and the East, must play their part. The intelL 

ectual life of the world, so far as Science and learning are concerned, is definitely 

internationalised and “whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has 
been woven into the society of mankind.” 
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When the rapidly expanding materialiam of the West touched the eborps of 
India, towards the begioning of the last lentury, hr, Roy observed, the two con¬ 
ceptions of life—the Eastern and the Western—were arrayed in a grotchque hostility. 
On the one hand, the effort of the East, in civilisation had been primarily meta¬ 
physical, the Eastern thesis was, that true betterment must come through the soul ; 
the West on the other hand, held to the view that man’s betterment on earth must 
be achieved through a process of continuous political experiment, that to achieve 
the real good, a rational application of science, equity, and political theory was 
necessary. This Western method applied to India, bad devastating results. 

' But,” Dr. Roy proceeded, “the moral effect of this Revolution” was even more 
devastating. We imitated to peifection, not merely the qualities that have brought 
material success to the Westerner, but also his most insignificant 
and ridiculous mannerisms. But the evil did not end there. In India, 
our inferioriiy had a counterpart in the arrogance of the Westerner : as we dis¬ 
carded self-confidence, that of the Westerner increased ; white pigmentation of the 
skin, at first only a symbol of material prosperity assumed, and was paid, the 
homage of divine attribute, until, to question the divinity of Western invention, 
decencies and ideals, was to question the New Incarnation, of which every white 
man became an apostle. Thus, in this country, a disastrous form of racial anta¬ 
gonism, involving colour, ensued. 

“And yet the reality is that the East and the West cannot afford to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Western ideas is inevitable ; technical and 
scientific education, on the Western methods, open up new avenues of knowledge 
and opportunity, which the East cannot overlook and which must to a large 
extent displace older traditions or schooling. 

"If India is to exit, fulfil its mission and exert its vital humanising influence 
in the world of the future, if she is to successfully withstand the ever growing com¬ 
petition she must imbibe, the "best” which the West can give so that her own 
"best” may be doubly effective, so that India might assimilate Western ideas to 
the furtherance rather than to the destruction of her spiritual gifts. 

Newer Problem 

The problem that faces the nations of the East and the West to-day is how 
to win the war and at the same time preserve those intellectuBi ideal and standards, 
"those great things of the spirit.” without which a military victory would in the 
end be nothing but ashes. History shows us that it is possible to lose a civilization 
while armies and navies are triumphant. 

"The solution of this problem, Dr. Roy went on, namely the killing of bar¬ 
barian Fascist Dictatorship and all that it signifies and yet saving the soul and 
culture of a nation rests with the Universities of the world, their teachers, 
research workers and students. “In 1881 the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia closed down its doors for nearly seven years. The battle of the Civil War 
bad been fought up and down the Peninsula and had left the College in ruins ; 
and although it struggled to keep going during the bitter times of the Reconstruction 
it was finally overcome by financial catastropne. But every morning during those 
seven years President Ewell rang the chapel bell. There were no students, the 
faculty had disappeared : and rain seeped through the leaky roofs of the desolate 
buildings. But President Ewell still rang the bell. It was an act of faith. It was 
a gesture of defiance. It was a symbol of determination that the intellectual and 
cultural tradition must be kept alive eveb in a bankrupt world”. "In every school, 
college and University of America to-day”, says the above chronicler, ”we need 
to hear the bell ringing”. 

The problem before the University teachers and students in India to-day is 
complex. They see a titanic war being waged which is called by Henry Agard 
Wallace a fight between a slave world and a free world an epic milestone in the 
march towards an even fuller freedom than the most fortunate people of the earth 
having hitherto enjoyed. The peace must mean as better standard of living for the 
common man not merely in the United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in Russia, India, China, Latin America not merely in the United Nations but 
also in Germany, Italy and Japan.” 

'The students of the Allahabad University naturally asks, "If this be the 
war aim and the peace aim, have I any task to perform in this epic struggle for 
freedom and if so, what and how.” Let me try to study the mind of the student 
who asks this question. He has, in his study of History, Art, Literature and 
Philosophy, attempted to reach the Universal Truth ; in the laboratories be had 
patiently searched after Truth. He appreciates and understandsi though he cannp 
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always express it in so many words, that *the search of Truth and the weighing of 
values cannot be maintained in an atmosphere from which freedom had vanished.*’ 
He sees round him abject poverty and insecurity, sickness and slum conditions 
and such social and economic distress in which human beings cannot be free. 
He had studied carefully, in the class room, Civics and Political Philosophy and 
has formulated high ideals for securing **the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
He is convinced that scientific knowledge and Truth were originally meant to be 
implemented for the purpose of increasing the comforts and security of man. And 
yet be finds a world outside, where it is said, “science has corrupted our morals,” 
where the Dictator while doing lip service to Universal Truth, to civilization, 
culture and morals, prostitutes them in order to suppress Truth, in order to forge 
newer and deadlier weapons for widespread destruction and human slaughter* 

Student’s Helplessness 

“The student feels helpless in this world of contradictions and conflicts. He knows, 
he understands rivalries and competition in the class room and examination hall but he 
staggered at meeting the stupendous conflicts arising from misunderstanding, sel¬ 
fishness and greed among races, communities and individuals. He finds himself 
hedged in by all forms of disabilities and restrictions, injustices and iniquities which 
set at naught all higher ambitions of securing a better and freer world to live in. 
In the absence of any creative opportunities, his mind collects a large number of 
dark emotions, hatred and fear, which refract thought; ‘ fear of the self, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history and its possibilities, fear of freedom and of thought, 
fear of the unknown and undefinable—it is all one winding sheet of Tamas,*' 
Fear is an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a sense of “Frustration which leads 
to an Inferiority Complex, loss of self-confidence. But let me bear witness, as a 
result of my life’s experience, that ‘fear’ can be controlled, confidence can be res¬ 
tored, even in a mind which is today distracted with fear. “Sages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfamilar”; why 
not you and I ? Merely to blame the Government and rest content is not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. But the restoration of self-con¬ 
fidence requires supreme effort and resolution. Are you ready ? 

The remedy for all these rests, not in running away from or avoiding those 
social conditions where he had failed but to meet them broadside : not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may be of 
smaller dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

“It is unfortunate that in this country. University education is mainly seeular, 
“where a teacher may be so severed from the religious sympathy of the taught, that 
he must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or if he discus¬ 
ses them, he may be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood.” This is a 
serious handicap to our TJuiversity education and must be remedied. We must 
impart to our students training in morals and discipline ; how else can we produce 
leaders of thought and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation ? 

The University is justly regarded as the home for that freedom of spirit which 
is True Liberty —liberty to think, liberty to speak, liberty to teach. Therefore our 
future leaders of the country will be able to appreciate and respect such principles 
of Freedom to the extent they are disciplined, self-governed, self-reliant. Self- 
government, which we so earnestly desire, means not merely the privilege of govern¬ 
ing others but the preliminary capacity of discipining and governing oneself. Truest 
independence exists where authority is least assailed ; enlightenment truly expresses 
itself through discipline* 

“Finally, students of the University, you have been seekers after Truth. When 
you go out into the distracted world, do not give up this quest. Keep the doors of 
your mind wide open for the Universal I'ruth to reach its innermost recesses, and 
there you will find that after all there is no antagonism between Science and 
Philosophy, between the Western method of scientific analysis of external pheno¬ 
mena and the b^astern system of search of the ultimate verity of life by analysing 
the internal worl». Indeed, with the progress of scientific knowledge, the findings of 
science are strengthening and not undermining the fonndaiioiis of Philosophy. Tho 
two meet at a point where humanity stands as an indivisible unity. Therefore, 
science would fail in its noble task of promoting human brotherhood if it caters 
only to the animal instincts of man and be an intrument of destruction in the 
bands of politicians. Likewise, if philosophy do not foster a spirit of harmony and 
fraternity among mankind, on the basis of its spiritual oneness, it too would stultify 
its noble mission. 

Thus, it lies with you to demoustrate the oneness of mankind ; under your 
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guidance the East and the West will attempt to know each other’s mind and assi¬ 
milate the best features of each for their mutual well-being. 

‘^Gentlemen, if we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a globel 
scale, then Science and Philosophy, the West and the East must play their part. 
The intellectual life of the world, so far as Science and Learning are concerned, is 
definitely internationalised and “whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of 
unity has been woven into the society of mankind.” Wendel Wilkie once said, 
“Man’s welfare thronghout the world is interdependent.” 

“From birth to death, we are surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of 
men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served 
a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. 

“Graduates of Allahabad University, here is your task. Shake off your lethargy 
and discard your hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly developed 
historical science is correct, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect on human activity and development, the sacred shores of Tribeni, the 
meeting place of three holy rivers, should lead your thoughts and activities towards 
Inter-Communal, Inter-Racial and Inter-National unity. Such unity does not 
imply a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning flow unin¬ 
terrupted into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Asoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you should hold 
in trust from the past, for the benefit of the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The Thirteenth Convocation of the Annamalai University took place at the Sri¬ 
nivasa Sastri Hall, Annamalainagar on the 30lh November PM3 with H. E. the 
Ohancellor. Sir Arthur Hope in the chair. Sir R, K, Shanmukham OhetH, K. C, I. E. 
delivered the Convocation Address. 

Sir Shanmukham referred in his address to the war and the challenge of Fascism 
and Nazism to civilisation and the need to meet it. At the same time he 
made it clear that he was no “appologist for the British Empire.” “How can I 
with any sense of self-respect enthuse over our position in the Common wealth, 
he asked, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa even before the blood which our valiant heroes slied in th^t very 
continent has became cold and frozen ? But, he added, that notwithstanding all 
these he had no hesitariou in advising the new graduates to give tlieir unstinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened self-interest and humanity were his reasons 
for mikiug that aopeal. With Japan on the side of the Axis’ powers, no sensible 
Indian could delude himself ab)ut the fate that was sure to overtake their country 
in the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

War Aims and Peace Realities 

Sir Shanmukham thin referred to the global nature of the present war and 
of far reaching social roconstru ^tion that waa being promised and in fact was 
under acdvfl preoaratiou. Polidcal security for smaller countries and social secu¬ 
rity for individuals in every country were the mean nbj •ctives of the New World 
Order being planned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave con* 
Crete shape to such ideals, and in the League of Nations and other international 
organisations men saw the instruments for shaning these ideals into live realities. 
But bitter disappointment soon overtook the World. The same old greed and un¬ 
scrupulous diplomacy were in evidence at Geneva. The world need a second bap¬ 
tism of fire and had got it. Out of this ordeal, human civilisation must either 
emerge in a purified form or totally perish. 

The speaker pointed out h )W voluntary social service by undividuals can 
supplement and facilitate in their own way, the larger schemas for social security 
and human happiness now on the anvil. In his own experience he had come 
across the silent and unostentatious work done by Christian missionaries and nuns 
in remote and unheard of villages and hamlets; and he had often asked himself 
the question, “Whv is it, that in spite of all its great philosophy the Hindu re¬ 
ligion has not kindled this spirit in the hearts of its votaries ?” The missionary 
spirit of social service seemed to be alive to their temperament and upbringing. 
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Was it because Hinduism was not a proselytising religion and they needed the 
zeal of the preacher to feel the call for service ? Somehow this explanation did 
not satisfy him. The emergence of the Rarakrishana Mission had demonstrated that 
even in the Hindu fold, they could find men dedicating their life to the service of 
their followmen* Even if it failed to give them this urge for service, t ie culture that 
they had imbibed in the University must kindle this fire in their hearts. The 
man of culture knew that the noblest way of serving God was by service to man. 

Sir Shanmukham than dwelt on the welcome progress of technologicil education 
in the country in the past and added that if the standard life of their people was 
to be raised all round, it was necessary that they should take the fullest advant¬ 
age of scientific knowledge and discovery and make ample provision for study and 
research and training. But while he lay the fullest emphasis on this aspect of 
education, he was not prepared to accept the view that Universities must convert 
themselves and that general culture and the study of the humaniiies had no place 
in a modern University. With all the importance of Science, some at least 
of the Universities must preserve the cultural heritage of man and foster the 
study of the classics of literature, Art and History and Philosophy, 

Tamil Studies 

At the time that the Annamalai University was established, the speaker con¬ 
tinued, great hopes were entertained that the Annamalai University would hence¬ 
forth be the centre of the ancient culture of the Tamil people and that special 
attention would be devoted there to the study of and reserrch in the civilisation and 
literature of the Tamil country. “I may be pardoned for stating frankly.” ho said, 
‘‘that this expectation has not materialised in sufiicieut degree, in my opinion, this 
University has Bucciirabcd to the temptation to fall in line with the stereotyped 
pattern. No University in the world can hope to deal in all branches of learning. 
Great Universities have each established a reputation in some chosen field of 
knowledge. Is it too much to expect that a Universitv establihhed in the Tamil 
country founded by the munificence of an eminent Tamilian sliould be looked upon 
as the repository of Tamils culture ?” Sir Shanmukham added that it was only a 
few years ago that he bad seriously attempted to study some of the Tamil Classics. 
Me found that they wore fit to rank among the immortal works of the world and 
he bitterly regretted his earlier neglect of the treasures of his own land. And in 
this connection, he also explained that he did not. for a moment belittle the value 
of the study of English. English was likely to be<'ome the language of internatio¬ 
nal contacts. He wished them to keep up the pt>siiion that, tluy hid given to the 
English language in our educational system. But his p tint was tliat. »lie study of 
the mother tongue need uot and ought n it to he r«ih gated to a minor place. 

Evils of the Caste System 

“Of late there has been a revival of interest in the study of the vernacular 
languages and there is a spirit of renaissance in the different cultures of India.” 
Sir Shanmukham said in conclusion : “I am not one of those who look upon 
this as a fissiparous tendency threatening the unity of India, in fact 1 consider 
that those who oppose this spirit are the enemies of Indian nationalism. For, 
they forget that Indian culture and Indian nationalism ure the synthesis of di¬ 
fferent cultures and multi-national forces, each with great traditions and a strong 
individuality. The lamentable feeling of discord and bitterness which is so much in 
evidence to-day in our country is the direct consequence of the attempts of power¬ 
fully entrenched communities and groups to impose their own ideas and cultures 
on all the peoples of India. In the name of Nationalism they aim at suppress¬ 
ing others and perpetuating their own power and influence. Every country in the 
world has had at one time or another its own ruling class which was finally 
eliminated by the advent of Democracy. In India the caste system has moul¬ 
ded the pattern of our ruling classes and has perpetuated their power and mono¬ 
poly How soon India will attain Freedom and Democracy will depend not on 
the promises or good faith of the foreign rulers, but upon the speed with which 
our own powerfully entrenched communities and classes give up their greed and 
monopoly or are annihilated by the irresistible forces of Democracy.” 
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The Andhra University Convocation 

Delivering the Convocation address of the Andhra University at Guntur on 
the 11th December 1943, Mr. S. V» Earnarnurthi, Adviser to H. E. the Governor 
of Madras, said that in the adventure into the realm of spirit, India leads all nations. 
He appealed to young men and women of India to keep alive the quest of the 
Absolute On which India started some 3,000 years ago, 

Mr. Rarnamurthi also referred as the “gravest problem in India now” the way 
by which agricultural and industrial development on a large and quick scale 
might bo achieved and drew attention to India’s natural resourceB and her mature 
man-power. It would be the privilege of Andhra young men and women, he 
said, not only to keep burning the torch of their ancient culture but also to light 
new torches of economic life. 

Mr. S, V. Rarnamurthi, after congratulating those who had received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishing them ail success in life, said : “The University 
is an ancient inslituation in India, The Budhist Universities of Nalaiida and 
Taxila were of the type of the Mediaeval Universities in Europe. But earlier 
than the Buddhist model was the forest Ashram of India where individual teachers 
pursued the search for knowledge and initiated younger men in the search. In 
the Upanishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In tlic Buddhist times, they sought to understand mind and matter. In 
modern Universities, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used mind as the instrument but its jurisdiction has changed from spirit 
to mind and then to matter. 

“The Andhra University, like its fellow-universities in India, has both an 
inherited and jui acquired tradition. India is to-day the meeting place of the 
cultures of India and of Europe. A Cambridge don, who visited India, China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that the contrast in civilisation was not 
between the East and the West but between India and the rest of the world. 
Dr. Whiteheady a well known Mathematical Philosopher told me some twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed lie in the hands of India and 
China and that Japan and Turkey would probably follow but not lead. Recently, 
an American observer said that .lapan was quick but shallow, that China was 
profound but slow and that India was both profound and quick. I think it 
reasonable to hold that in the coming world synthesis to which the war is paving 
the way, India, in spite of her economic poverty, social disintegration and poli¬ 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of her mature spiritual realisation, will be as much at 
least as China, the protagonist of Asia vis-a-vis Europe and America. At the 
same time, by virtue of her connection with Britain, India is the one country in 
Asia which has had the most intimate contact with Europe, India is thus am¬ 
phibian in its culture, functioning both in the manner of Asia and of Europe. 
This position gives the Indian Universities unusual opportunities and responsibi¬ 
lities.” 

“Kkep Alive the Quest for the Absolute” 

’The subject that interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr. Rarnamurthi 
continued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formula for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen wliich India enunciated iu the words, Atman is Brahman, 
is the highest summit of knowledge which man has reached. Mind, the perceiver, 
sees not only its counterpart, matter, the perceived, but also, That which is be¬ 
hind both mind and matter. In this adventure into the realm of spirit, India 
leaves China behind. If India were lost, the world would be maimed. Even 
China could not make up on behalf of Asia. Therefore, he would ask the young 
men and women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
on which India started some three thousand years ago. 

For thirty years, Mr. Rarnamurthi went on to say, he had been a follower 
of this quest. The method he had followed was the method of Mathematics. 
Mathematics is the bridge between philosophy and comonsense, between the 
abstruse and the simple, between the transcendent and the immanent. India dis¬ 
covered the Zero, the decimal system and the negative number—which are the 
essentials of arithmetic. Europe discovered the complex number which is at the 
basis of the dimensions of geometry. There was now a welding of Indian and 
European knowledge. The Relativists led by Eddington and Jeans had recognised 
that the uaseen is as reftl tis the seen, that the experieace of a mystic is as valid 
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as that of a scientist and that the method of science may be adapted also to the 
examination of one's inner vision. Eddington had eii{.^(Bted that mystics might 
build images through which their vision might be crysiallised. 

Time is Two-dimensional 

Mr. Ramamurthi^ continuing, said that he believed that it was possible to build 
bridges between the inner and the outer experience of man. He was not content 
with differentiation of the world into time, sj-ace and matter hut regarded mind as 
an additional fundamental entity of the Universe. The world of mind as well as 
time, space and matter had been to him for many years a gn at forest where he was 
lonely and yet enjoyed his loneliness. Recently he Lad found in it a new plant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. They had for ages contemplated on 
the nature of time. They have never yet thought of it except as an undifferentiated 
stream, a one dimensional entity. “Man perceives”, Mr. Ramamurthi said, “the 
rhythm of time. He has not realised that he cannot i^eiceive time if he has not 
within himself not the same but an answering rhythm of time, as length answers 
breadth on the floor of a room. The discovery 1 venture to present to you is that 
time is two dimensional, even as space is three dimensional. I see this as a fact. I 
present it to you as a theory. It is a theory which is of value not merely to philo¬ 
sophers, mathematicians and saints but to common men. How long have w’e been 
groping in India for a bank to the stream of time in which we are born and die 
and yet are born again, ever floating down the stream ? If only we could reach 
the bank, tiiis endless stream of samsaya could be transcended. The bank docs 
exist because time is two dimensional. The two dimensions are the time within 
and the time without. Nature has a time rhythm within itself which is universal. 
It is the rhythm of a clock. If time changes in one clock, it changes in all clocks. 
But not so in the passage of man's consciousness. The duration of the world and 
the duration of roan’s consciousness are different. The pattern of life is set to two 
different rhythms—the rhythm of nature and the rhythm of man, the rhythm of 
matter and the rhythm of mind. Nature makes the woof. Man makes weft. Time, 
the rhythm of life, is, therefore, two dimensional.” 

Passing on to the world without, Mr. Rainnmurthi said that the knowledge 
they had inherited through science had during the last century or more revolu¬ 
tionised man’s manner of living in the world. It had done this by a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. This understanding had been conti¬ 
nuously put to practical use. Many of the amenities of civilised life which they 
had learnt to enjoy but could not get during the war were the products of Science. 
T hey had even ceased to be self-sufficient in some of their vital needs. “We import 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large machinery for our clothing. We 
cannot build without imnorted or machine made steel and cement. Locally grown 
dings have been replaced by synthetic and imported drugs. Our production from 
our own resouices has not kcfit pace with our growing needs. Ihe result had been 
shown by the economic stress of the present war. The margin of production over 
our needs has been so thin that it has given way. There is further a growing 
population. The gravest problem in India now Is how to achieve agricultural deve¬ 
lopment on a large and quick scale. This is the post-war reconstruction which has 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our deficits in various 
economic directions. The tempo of development has to change. The content and 
direction of education need also to be recast.” Mr. Ramamurthi then drew their 
attention to the natural resources of India and her mature manpower and remarked 
that it would be the privilege of the young men and women of Andhra not only 
to keep the torch burning of their ancient culture but also to light new torches of 
economic life. 

Schemes of Economic Reconsteuction 

Mr. Ramamurthi proceeding said : 

“Let me mention to you some significant directions in which the Government 
of Madras are making new economic paths in the area which this University 
serves. The Agency tract has rich soil and good climate. The one evil gening 
which has kept this tract undeveloped is the malarial mosquito. From experimental 
work done by this Government in Vizagapatam and in Malabar we are now confi¬ 
dent that malaria can be controlled at a small cost on the scale of one rupee a 
person a year. Here there is a new colony for the surplus population of the Andhra 
Districts which w^l do away with the need to send coolies to Burma—a process 
which is not only a mark of our economic inefficiency but has also led to the brand¬ 
ing of all Indians as coolies. We should reclaim then the waste land in the 
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Agency tract Then again we have great rivers, the Godavary and the Krishna. It 
is to the credit of a great British Engineer, Cotton, that these rivers are used for 
irigation. But as yet, only 5 per cent of the water that reaches the auicuts at 
Dowleishwaram and Bezwada is used and the remaining 95 per cent is wasted into 
the sea. Hence Government are investigating a scheme to impound water in a 
reservoir at Folavaram. There are high water-falls in the Agency tract of which 
one is on the Machkund river and is nearly 600 feet high. Government propose to 
harness this water-tall and develop hydro-electricity by a scheme which may be 
ultimately bigger than the Pykhara Scheme. On tliis the industrial regeneration of 
the Andhra area may be built. We need fertilisers for new land as' well as old 
cultivated land. Ihere is room to start a fertiliser factory by fixing nitrogen from 
the air. The use of sun power stored in plants for lighting has been brought into 
vogue. 

“I have spoken to you a little while ago of the vertical division of the universe 
into mind, lime, space and matter. Our ancuni seers have also made a horizontal 
diviaion of the univdse in the horn of the five ehments— pridhivyopasthejovayu^ 

rakaah- namely, land, water, snn, air and ether. Tl)e five schemes of economic 

recotif'truc'ion that 1 have no nitoned amount to a reclamation of the five elements, 
the paiivhabhutas. This t oiizontal divi^ic n of the world is as rehvant in economics 
as the veitical di\ision is in h« i» nee. May the Andhra University build its thought 
and action on both these analyses and develop both Science and Economics I 

“A little while ago, 1 made a pilgrimage to Bioulrachalam, and there saw, 
enacted as in a vision, a new chapter of the Kamayana. Once more in the 

Daiidakaranya, Paksbioi is held captive by the demons, headed by Masikasura, the 
Demon Mosquito. Kama stands on the banks of the Godavary and sees Laksbmi 
wasted in the sleep of Andhia bill, wasted in the ptirposeless downpour of Andhra 
waterfalls, wasted in the untapped fertility of the air, wasted in the unused light of 
the Sun. To rescue her, Rama raises a new army of administrators and teaihers, 
engineers and doctors. Doctors trample on MasikaHura and hold him firmly down. 
Engineers impound rivers, harness water-falls and bend to their will and purpose 
the giants of the forest. Teachers teach new learning, new agriculture and new 
industry. Administrators'help to build prosperous villages and famous towns. 

Laksbmi rises and stands in the centre of the vision, clad in the garb of a homely 
matron, with a brass pot in the crook of her left arm, with a brass lamp held by 
her right arm, giving food and light to her children, By her side stands Kama 
smiling—He from whom all shall merge. Towards such a consummation, Andhra 
graduates, leaders of the coming decades. I ask you to dedicate your vision, will 
and vigour 1” 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Dr. M, Hassarit Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, made the following 
observation addressing the Convocation of the University at Dacca on the 6tb. 
December 1943 :— 

“The wastage in our educational institutions is appalling and it is high time 
for a thorough examination of the whole problem from an entirely different angle. 
A complete change in our attitude towards high education in this country is 
essential. 

“No ideals, no systems imported from abroad however successful and valuable 
they might have proved in the other countries, will suit India to-day ; she must 
evolve her own system and method of education which will combine the finest and 
most valuable traditions of the East and the West.” 

“The University of Dacca,” Dr. Hassan observed, “has passed through many 
and varied difficulties during the past twelve months, and its difficulties are by no 
means over. Communal differences which had been an ugly and discreditable 
feature of the life of Dacca during last two years found their way among students 
of the University this year and there were free fights between two sections of stu¬ 
dents in Curzon Hall and the Central buildings which resulted in injuries to a 
number of students one of which proved fatal. The University has no excuse or 
explanation to offer for this outrageous behaviour of its students who, in their 
excitement, forgot all the noble principles which should differentiate an educated 
man from an illiterate and uncultured boor* 
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“The incidents of this year will always remain shameful blots on the fair name 
of this institution and the source of sorrow and shame to every one of its members. 
We can only hope that our students have fully realised the enormity of their 
transgression and they will do their best to re-establish the honour and prestige 
and the good name of their 'alma mater* by their laudable conduct in future. I 
am happy to say that the present feelings and relations between the students of 
the University are very cordial and encourage us to believe t)>at troubles of this 
kind will never again heap shame and sorrow upon the University, 

Truk Function 

“The true function of the University.” Dr. Nassau continued, “is to develop 
the mind, to free it from the shackles of narrow prejudice ignorance and false 
conceits ; to eradicate from the human mind those atiimal impulses which motivate 
the actions of savages either in wild jungles or in the moral wilderness of so-called 
civilised countries. 

"In India,” Dr. Nassau regretted, ‘our students do not come to the Univer¬ 
sities even for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. Tlie result is a tragic wastage 
of money, energy and opportunity. Our fundamentally wrong educational outlook 
is responsible for the failure of our Universities. The difference between an Indian 
University and Oxfoid, for example, docs not lie in the intellectual capacity of the 
students or the superiority of formal academic instruciion : from my own personal 
experience I can say that many of the lectures in Oxford were definitely inferior 
to some of the lectures which 1 had attended in India. The real dittcrence lies 
elsewhere. But the dreamers and idealists which Oxford produces give very 
creditable account of themselves when they leave the sheltered cloisters and the 
pleasant nooks of (heir ‘Alma Mater’ bccaiifle when they come to grips with the 
realities of the world they find themselves to bo interpreters of a much wider and 
more valuable experience of life than that which they were supposed to possess. 
The dreamer becomes the man of action with an unfailing belief in the divinity 
and nobility of human nature and an abiding faith in the eternal truth of the 
principles which were unconsciously inculcated in him at the University and from 
which he never dej^arts in the most trying and dangerous situations. 

‘1 have mentioned Oxford only as an example because 1 know it intimately. 
This conception of education is very old and is not confined to England or Greece; 
in the East, particularly in India, all our education had been imparted and received 
in this spirt. Even to-day we can find in our indigenous educational institutions 
some scholars whose cyclopaedic knowledge and breath of vision, whoso insight into 
the subtleties of human nature and the working of the human mind will astonish 
those who are brought up in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and Universities. Those of our friends who are dissatinfied with University 
education in India and who point out to us incontrovertible proof of the failure of 
the Universities to impart really valuable and useful education forget that Indian 
Universities have not been given a fair chance. Our Universities, as I said before, 
were created for a very definite and utilitarian purpose in the early years of the 
British rule in India, and they have more than fulfilled that purpose, and now oui 
public services cannot absorb all the clerks which our Universities produce. 

“University education has been progressively degenerating during the last two 
or three decades because pupils come to Univesities with an object which they and 
their parents know is not going to be fulfilled in most cases, namely the securing 
of a post in Government service. Thus there is a sense of frustration and helpless¬ 
ness and a growing feeling of apathy in our students at the very start of their 
University careers. 'I’hey do not come to the University to receive education, they 
come to it because they have nothing else to do. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
Pandit Amaranatha Jha at Agra on November 20, 1948:— 

In addressing a gathering composed mostly of those engaged in the bringing 
up of youth and of young persons on the threshold of their career in life, I may 
without apology spend some time in considering whether centres of education have 
any contribution to make which may help in the reatoiation of ultimate values in 
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the return of eanity, in the realisation of peace and joy.—peace which knows no 
fear, joy which feeds the sacred flame of love. That educational institutions are 
capable of making this contribution is amply proved by the attempts made last 
year from more than one quarter to disturb and dislocate their work and prevent 
them from functioning. Whoever is reactionary, whoever stands for the privileges 
of the few, whoever is opposed to light and freedom is naturally the foe of those 
centres which encourage liberty of thought and liberty of faith and which are 
equally hospitable to all shades of belief. A University must be such a centre, a 
clearing-house of ideas, a haven to which repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. A University will cease to be true to itself 
if it allows either a party or a group or even the state to dominate its.life, colour 
its ideas, influence its beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the currents and cross¬ 
currents of contemporary life, but it should be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings of the day, but it should remain cool ; it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the present, but it should retain its wisdom. In the dull and endless 
strife of every day, under its ferment and agitation, it should be a place of strength 
and peace, of thought and certainty of faith rather than a twilight of opinion. 
Unfortunately even centres of education have been threatened by barbarous disson¬ 
ance and the canker of sectarian and communal bitterness. What are grandiloqu¬ 
ently called ideological differences are allowed to break up the unity, peace and 
concord that should characterise these centres of light and liberty. These reasons 
persuade me to ask whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the Universities have not a contribution to make. It is without signi¬ 
ficance that in the many committees which have been set up in this country to 
suggest plans for the planning of the future, educationists have been studiously 
excluded, as though any scheme has the slightest chance of success unless the brin¬ 
ging up of youth is made one of the cardinal subjects for discussion and decision. 

How is youth to be brought up f What ideals ought to be placed before the 
rising generation ? Ihe sanctity of life, of all life but specially of human life ; a 
sense of reverence for the superhuman Energy or (Spirit or Divinity that orders 
creation and ensures its continuity ; love of virtuous conduct ; a spirit of sacrifice 
for the larger good ; faith in man’s high destiny ; discipline, self-control, balance ; 
the feeling that while they are architects of the future, they are also inheritors of 
the past ; the aspiration to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect—this 
and nothing less than this should be the spirit animating those who train young 
men and women who are to shine above the light of the morning star. That evil 
will continue to exist, that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and all the other items in 
the catalogue of the earthly, sensual, and devilish, will not he completely destroyed, 
that there will always be war and bloodshed, that men cannot become angels—all 
this may be recognised, and yet one need not desist from ensuring that the youths’ 
thoughts are fed on what is beautiful and good, manly and exalted. The emphasis 
placed, during the period since the industrial Revolution and the rise of science, on 
utilitarian education has tended to throw into the background what used to be the 
most significant part of training, the teaching of the humanities. Indeed, so domi¬ 
nant is the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literature have 
been forced to don a pseudo-scientific garb, and the study of these subjects is now 
accompanied with the due ritual of laboratory, graphs, and statistics. I am far 
from decrying the value of scientific studies. But I do maintain that the most im¬ 
portant subjects of study are not things, but rather man, human thoughts, human 
ideas, the universe within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with and then we may try to know other things. We 
must learn to bo men, and only then can we truly be scientists, priests, or politicians. 
I plead for humane studies, which include not merely pure literature, philosophy, 
and history, but also archaeology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psychology, 
and geography ; 1 wish the classics to regain their lost position ; 1 hope that the 
classics will once more enable us to draw out of them elevated thoughts, noble 
emotions, and the strength that comes from contact with the highest achievements 
of the human soul. From them we shall develop our historical and cultural 
background, and derive “the understanding of human nature, the broadening of 
human interests, and the better appreciation of the purpose of human life.” From 
them, too, we shall call back the spirit and the courage, the faith and the power 
with which brave men and women in ancient days faced perils similar to those 
that surround us. In them we shall discover examples of fortitude, of calm, 
patient, uncomplaining suffering, of noble rage» of resistance against tyranny, of 
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dignity, of humility, of the soul on its knees, of the self ever-expanding and not 
contracting, of the eternal yoiithfulness and freshness of beauty—all expressed in 
words that call to us and find a response within us across the wide stretch of 
centuries. From them we realise that where our forbears greatly dared we can 
dare too, what they nobly suffered we too can suffer, what ills they survived we 
also can survive. Above all, from them we learn how to conduct ourselves, how to 
live and die in the high ancient fashion. 

To the questions, what is the right life for man,what is good for man, how to 
throw off the brute inheritance, what are his obligations to the ‘inner law^ of the 
heart, what is his portion in the physical universe, how can ho attain a higher 
degree of perfection, what is the eternal purpose,—to these vital questions the 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or tale or myth, with powerful con¬ 
fidence that comforts and convinces us. We go to the classics for wisdom. Wo 
need not all be interested in Tully, or Uliuan at the best ; nor puzzle over the doc¬ 
trine of the enclitic De ; nor seek inspiration from dakrin karane. The specialist 
may derive what comfort he can from such subtle niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 
Indeed, the grammarian and the rhetorician are in the main responsible for making 
the classics formidable, unattractive, dry as dust, dull as ditchwater, lifeless as 
cinders and ashes, when they are in fact bright and effulgent, pure and pellucid as 
streams full of stars. It is not grammar Or language or text or even the political 
or economic aspects of classical scholarship that are of main importance ; they have 
their uses, even as the dissecting of a corpse is of use; hut one values the class¬ 
ics chiefly because even after the lapse of centuries it is still as true now 
as it was in the time of Cicero who wrote in his letter 
to his son ; “Yon are going to visit men who are supremely men.” 
in the classics we are brought into touch with men who were supremely men. 
Whether we spend our time in the company of the poets and dramatists or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayas or 
on the banks of the Ganges; whether we listen to the discussion at the moment¬ 
ous Supper in the house of Agathon or walk along the studious walks and shades 
of the olive grove of Acadame ; whether in the high and palmy state of Rome wo 
hear the Virgilian muse or Ovid the soft philosopher of love; love whether we 
lose ourselves in the words of Hafiz, half rapture half meditation and all a wondr¬ 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from the writings of the other ‘nightingale of the 
groves of Shiraz,’ the leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched by the 
tyranny of autumnal blasts—wherever our taste or fancy may take us and in 
whichever classic we steep ourselves, rigorous teachers, in Matthew Arnold’s vivid 
phrase, will purge our faith and trim our fire, show us the high, white star of 
Truth, and there bid us gaze, and there aspire. 

The classics of India tell us of the Avalokiteshwaras who refuse Nirvana 
for themselves till all have pased into bliss. We hear of Yudhishthira, declining 
to enter into heaven unless his faithful dog was permitted also to get in and 
preferring to descend into hell if his wife and brothers were to remain in hell. 
“I cannot tarry,” he said, “where I have them not.” 

Bliss is not blissful, just and mighty Ones, 

Save if I rest beside them. Heaven is there 
Where Love and Faith make heaven. 

There is the scene of Rama, on the eve of his coronation, willingly renouncing 
succession in favour of his younger brother so that bis father’s plighted word be 
kept. 

**To Bharat’s hand I gladly would resign 
My bride, my life, my gold, and all that’s mine. 

Unaskt, most freely would I give him all : 

How much more gladly at my father’s call I ” 

And the yet more touching scene of Bharata, following Rama Into exile, 
begging him to return but begging in vain, and content ultimately to place Rama’s 
sandals on the throne until his return from exile. Arjuna, valiant warrior, hero 
of many a battlefield, shrinking from fighting against near relations and dear 
friends, laying down his arms on the first day of battle, being recalled to his sense 
of puolic duty and recognition of the claims of the greater good; Bbishma, 
giving loving advice even to those who fought against him; Harishchandra sacri¬ 
ficing everything in order that his.word of honour might be kept; Rama saying 
in his last years, ’'Affection, compassion, happiness, yea, even Sita hersel^in 
renouncing all these I have not the slightest pain, if thereby I can secure the 
satisfaction of my subjectsthese scenes, and inspiring passages like these: 
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“The person who acquires knowledge, has control over the mind, and is pure 
in thought and deed, and attains that stage whence he is not born again.” 

“What is great is bliss. The great is itself bliss. Understanding, thought, 
faith, conduct, volition, all lead to the ultimate truth.” 

“Lead me from the unreal to the Real; from darkness take me to Light; 
from death lead me to Immortality.” 

‘‘Death, that must come, comes nobly when we give 
Our wealth, life, and all, to make men live.” 

“In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed. 

Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight afraid, 

Proudly emulous of honour, steadfastly on wisdom set; These six virtues in 
(he nature of a noble soul are met.” 

“Unable to see others suffering; helpful and forgiving to all beings; one 
whose strength is truth; without reproach; ever unperUiibed ; one who has 
controlled bis desires, is mild and pure ; one who desires no honours, willing to 
honour others ; one who is friendly to everyone and is moved by compassion ; one 
whose vision is noble—he is indeed the greatest of men.” 

“Discarding all sense of pride and notion of prestige and idea of physical 
difierences, one should bend before all created beings, down to the dog and the 
ass.” 

—And numerous others which can be easily realled by those who have been 
nu'^tured on the Indian classics, episodes, maxims, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranquillity ; of incessant and beneficent activity ; of one-ness not only 
with fellow-men, but beasts and birds and flowers, rivers and mountains ; of purity 
and compassion ; of balance; and of willing surrender to the will of God. 

If we turn to the Greek classics or those of Rome, tlie final impression is not 
different from this. Milton’s account of the grave tragedians who teach 
“Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and cliaiige in human life; 

High actions and high passions best describing”— 

Or Shelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image of the divinity in man ; or Mill’s conviction that the ancient 
writers provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture , or 
Gilbert Murray’s remark that they enshrine moments of living that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pass; or another scholar’s view tUat they engender disinterested 
curiosity which is the real root as it is the real flower of the intellectual life—all 
these express only a part of the contribution which the Greek arid Roman classics 
have made, only a part of the debt which the civilisarion of Europe owes to them. 
For the chastening of our soul, for its comfort, for its elevation, we have noble 
words that still stand us in good stead, words that are both memorable in them¬ 
selves and for the emotions tliey arouse and the 8|)iritiial exaltation that they 
provide, ‘ No Greek was ever an old man”, it was said, and age does not wither 
t .eir words either. The saying of Archimedes ; 

“Give me a place to stand and 1 will move the earth /” 
the words of Epictetus: 

“He is free who lives as he chooses 
the statement in Hophocles ; 

“Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful thau man ;” 
the epigram in Pindar : 

“Man's life is a day. What is he ? 

What is he not ? A shadow in a dream 
Is man : but when God sheds a brightness, 

Bhining light is on earth 
AnH life is sweet as honey 

Cicero’s words: 

“A short life is given us by nature, but the memory of a well-spent life is 
eternal;” 

the lines in Virgil ; 

“Everyone has his allotted day ; short and irrecoverable is the lifetime of all; 
but to extend our fame by deeds—this is the task of greatness”— 

These cheer us on our tedious way and lift us if we totter down. The value 
of moderation is constantly stressed in these olasslcs—the need for temperance, the 
value of evenness and balance and sopbrosyne. ^Nothing in the affaira of man la 
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worthy of great anxiety” (Plato); ‘‘Remember to preserve an even mind in adverse 
circumfltanceB, and eqiully in good fortune a mind free from insolent joy” (Horace): 
“An undisturbed mind is the best sauce for affliction” (Plautus) ; “The passions of 
the mind should be neither overclated nor abjectly depressed” (Cicero); *Tt is great 
riches to a man to live sparingly with an open mind” (Lucretius) ; ‘’Whatever;you 
love, desire that it may not please you too much” (Martial) ; “Things that are 
moderate last a long while” (Seneca) ; “To keep to moderation, to hold the end in 
view, to follow the rules of nature” (Lucauu8)—do these not also echo the cardinal 
truth enunciated in the Bhagwad^ita: 

“In sorrow not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed; dwelling outside the stress 
Gf passion, fear, and anger” 
or in Faridiiddin Attar: 

“Whoever knows how to control his passions will be among those who have 
secured freedom in this world.” 

These classics set up before us ideals and suggest heights to which we may 
aspire. “Barbarism” has been well defined as the absence of standards to which 
appeal can be made. 

And in the classics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and elevating 
power. In the odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discourses, and an¬ 
ecdotes, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo¬ 
sophy underlying the symbolism of love and wine, mystic vision in the writings 
of the budge doctors of the Hufistic fur, useful and noble sentiments. These 
there are in plenty, even though on the surface the writers may seem to have 
lost themselves completely in wine and flowers, the running stream and the face 
T)eloved. The superficial reader will take delight in the rapturous nightingale wooing 
the rose, the cup that holds the drink divine, the golden sunshine of the human face, 
a book of rose-leaves smelling all of wine, Samarcand and Bokhara gifted away 
in exchange for the mole upon the cheek. But one can find wisdom too : how the 
personal self can be merged in the consciousness of the Divine ; how by aban¬ 
doning yourself to become one of the poor you can be admitted into the palace 
of Kternity ; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keys of the 
other; how “geiieraiion goeth and pneration cometh, while for ever the earth 
abideth. The sun riseth also and the sun goeth down and cometb panting back 
to his place where he riseth.” 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says : “Commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a 
steadying and composing effect upon their judgment, not in literary works only, 
but of men and events in general. They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience; they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
with whom they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, and whether this is what they 
want.” My message is:—Back to the classics—Treasure up the best part of the 
past. It enshrines that which shapes our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is the content of national consciousness, and endows us 
with charity and freedom from bitteruess. 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, ll. d. at Benares on November 2 8, 1948 :— 

We are living in stirring times. The world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change is in the air. We do not know what will come out of the present 
titanic struggle, but it has made people in all countries eager for a radical trans¬ 
formation of the existing order, which seems to have had its day. The old order 
has not yet yielded place to the new anywhere, but one hopes that the struggles 
and sacrifices of the last four years are the birth-throes of the new world for 
which we are longing. It is natural that we should ask, at a time like this, what 
will be our place in the new order and what will be our contribution to It. The 
problem of India cannot be isolated from that of the rest of the world. Indeed, 
it is part of the world problem. The political and social ills that we complain 
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of have cast their blight on the lives of millions in other countries. The longing 
for bold advance and experimentation in the hearts of us all reflects the expectant 
mood of the entire world. The denial of human freedom, and the existence of 
poverty side by side with enormous potential wealth are the fundamental problems 
facing the entire world. The existing social system is being hotly questioned 
everywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stand by silentlj' while 
the things to satisfy them are within easy reach. And any solution which is 
based on the application of social values to human problems will be as applicable 
to India as to any other counry. It depends on those in ainhority today whether 
peace and plenty should reign throught the world in future, or the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the present holocaust, 
will continue. “The test in the world today,” as Mr. Wendell Willkie has said, 
“is as to whether political leadership, business leadership and labour leadership have 
the quality and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical 

times.” The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the status quo 

to exist. 

The universities and centres of learning have an important part to play in 
bringing about the transformation, which we all ardently desire. They can afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of schemes 

to implement them. In view of the great service which the iinversities can render 

in the years to come, it will be appropriate if I refer first to the problem of edu¬ 
cational reconstruction, which has been completely and persistently ignored by 
those who had the power and responsibility to solve it. 

It may seem unreal to discuss educational questions while we are in the midst 
of a world war, but, in reality, the importance of making far-reaching changes in 
the existing educational system to increase the vigour and efficiency of the people 
has been thrown into sharp relief in all free countries by the events of the last 
four years. The knowledge that the ability of a country to preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to other countries depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its individual citizens has stimulated interest in educa- 
tio'ial problems both in England and America and educational expenditure is regar¬ 
ded by these countries as a part of the national war effort. They are not merely 
preparing plans for the further development of their educational system after the 
war, but are already iucurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directions. 
England, in spite of the burden which it has to bear on account of the war, has 
raised its educational budget from £105 millions to £172 millions in the current 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world ; it has 
increased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbreak of the war. Turkey, 
I understand, spends more on education than it does on armaments or its standing 
army. Even China, which has been engaged in a life and death struggle with 
Japan for more than six years, has found it possible to give education the highest 
place in its national budget next to war expenditure. Realizing that their future 
position will depend more largely than ever before on their understanding of the 
forces that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehensive measur¬ 
es to enhance the capacity of their people to adjust themselves intelligently to their 
environment. In these circumstances, we can postpone the consideration of our 
educational future only at our peril. We have a heavy task before us. We have 
not merely to introduce the light of education into every home, but also to enable 
our people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other nations. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover the country with a network 
of educational institutions and to raise them to a standard comparable with that of 
similar institutions in the more advanced countries. 

Every one of us, I am sure, realizes the need for equipping the people with 
the weapon of knowledge to ensure their survival in the keen struggle for existence 
that will arise after the war ; but our educational system cannot be easily adapted 
to our requirements. Education has scarcely ever been viewed as a whole in this 
country. It has developed haphazardly under the pressure of events. It is soulless 
in the sense that it is inspired by no ideal. Its aim is neither the individual good 
in the highest sense of the term, nor rational greatness. There is no dynamic 
purpose behind it. It is designed to maintain the status quo. Its hall-mark is, 
therefore, conformity to the existing political order, which requires subservience to 
authority and places a premium on tne production of men qualified to fill subor¬ 
dinate roles. We have, therefore, to view our educational problem from a new 
standpoint, and to devise a aystem which will provide for the rearing up of a race 
of free men. ^ 
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In examining our educational atructure, let us fiist consider Univcrfily educa¬ 
tion, which will interest us most on the prefeut occisicr. The number of students 
in the univereilifs has often been regarded as excfFpive. It ceme in for a great 
deal of criticism during the yeais of depression. Rilathely to the toiel popjlatien, 
the number is not too large. Before the war, the prorortioii of students in the 
universities to the entire population was 1 to 637 in Great Britain, 1 to 690 in 
Germany aud 1 to 225 in the United States, but in India it is only 1 to 2,430. 
The number of University students cannot, therfore, be regarded as excessive, but 
the poor quality of University education and the inability of the graduates to 
support themselves require serious consideration. Both the standard of education 
and the methods of teaching require revision. 

A high educational authority thinks that '^only 30 per cent, of the University 
products can be said to have secured employment of a type which is in keeping 
with their attainments or commensurate with the time and money which have 
been spent on their education.” This tragic misdirection of energy can be remedied 
only by a reorganization of the entire educational system, so that its various parts 
will be properly adjusted to one another and more account will he taken of the 
different aptitudes of the students and the practical needs of the community. The 
vocational side of education which has been largely neglected will have to receive 
much greater attention than it has unfortunately received so far. It is only then 
that the pressure on institutions which make provision for general education will 
be relieved. If our universities are to be comparable to the universities of the 
more advanced countries, an essential feature of ^university reform must be the 
extension of the degree course to three years. Steps must be taken at the same 
time to improve the quality of the material that the universities get from the high 
schools by the addition of a year to the high school course. Tliis will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate classes, which are an anomalous feature 
of our educational system at the present time. Education will thus be divided into 
two well-marked stages, each of which will be a complete whole. SimultaneouBly 
with the attempts to improve education, generous provision must be made for 
scholarships which will be sufficient to support those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their education. The scholarships at present given are unfortuna¬ 
tely too small to enable those who receive them to maintain themselves and to take 
part on a footing of equality with other students in the social life of their colleges 
and universities. This means that, in the case of a fairly large proportion of the 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scholarships. The reports of 
the University Grant Commission in England show that nearly half the University 
students are able to carry on their education only because of the financial help 
which they receive from public or private funds. In order to raise the standard of 
secondary education adequately—and make it a suitable foundation for higher 
studies, the importance of the mother tongue must be recognized much more^fully 
than is the case at present. 

“The mother-tongue,” observed the Calcutta University Commission, “is the 
true vehicle of mother-wit. Another medium of speech may bring with it, as 
English brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the mother-tongue is one with 

the air in which a man is born.It is the mother-tongue which gives to the 

adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of 
words when new ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesses of thought 
Or feeling under the stimulus of physical experience or of emotion. Hence, in all 
education, the primary place should be given to training in the exact and free use 
of the mother-tongue.” In many provinces, subjects other than English can be 
taught through the mother-tongue, but training in the use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, as the Commission desired, ”a fundamental and unique 
place” in our educational system. 

'Jhe developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide expansion of 
primary education, which has hitherto been woefully neglected. Our future will 
depend, not on the selected few who have enjoyed the advantages of higher edu¬ 
cation, but on the ability of the common man to understand the world he lives in 
and the position which he occupies in it. Free and compulsory education is, there¬ 
fore, as necessary here as it is elsewhere. Had the efforts made by Mr. Ookhale 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory 
education succeeded, and the authorities realized that it was their primary duty to 
spread education not merely in urban, but also in rural ares; we would have gone 
much further on the road to universal education than we have unfortunately done 
10 far, Our backwardness requires that we should make strenuous endeavours to 
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achieve as rapid a progresB as is practicable, bo that we may not be left behind in 
the race of life. 

I have here attempted only a brief indication of some of the points on which 
reform is called for; the Education Adviser to the Government of India has 
recently put forward a comprehensive scheme which deserves the immediate atten¬ 
tion of the country. The reforms here advocated will undoubtedly be costly. He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 crores to provide India with a system 
of education comparable to that prevailing in the West before the war. The figure 
may stagger even the most ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of other countries should inspire us with a determination to do all 
that lies in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. I have already stated what Turkey and China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which has won the admiration of the 
whole world by its heroism in defending its freedom should be an even greater 
inspiration. It is poor and has a large population, 90 per cent of which was 
illiterate before the Revolution of 1917, but it has abolishea illiteracy. In our own 
country, money has been found for the War to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. If we realize that national education is as necessary 
to our existence as vicory in the war, we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human capital which is of far greater importance than silver 
and gold. We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
health which are the results of ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the knowledge which modern conditions require. Educational pro¬ 
gress is an essential preliminary to progress in other directions. Our future is 
indissolubly bound up with it. The spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must be the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. The main responsibility for carrying out 
this reform must rest on the Government of India. In the present circumstances 
its achievement will be impossible if it is left entirely to the provinces. 

I have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diffusion of education 
throughout the country, hecause the successful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate. 'I'he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government places on their shoulders can be discharged bv the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent dtcieion with regard to the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can the economic condition of the country be im¬ 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the industrialization of the countrv and the efficiency of agriculture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will oe able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and be able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the indispensable basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live, but the extension of the social 
services cannot be postponed till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl. A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and disease. 
The poverty of the country is too well-known to require emphasis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and premature death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any countrv with which we 
would like to compare ourselves, and the low expectation of life here is in startling 
contrast with that in England, the United States and other advanced countries. 
While the average age is 59.12 years in the U.B.A., 58.74 in England and Wales 
and 44.82 in Japan, in India it is only 26.91. The catastrophe which has over¬ 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. The shortage of rood and the epidemics of 
malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality which have 
followed in its wake are now the results of a temporary dislocation of the economic 
machinery. They point to a serious deficiency in our social system and the lessons 
which they teach snould be taken to heart both by the Government and the public. 
They show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
have already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the country. Want of 
bodily vigour cbracterizes the large majority of the population, and agricultural and 
industrial production compares veiy unfavourably with that in the countries to 
which 1 have already referred, We have become used to starvation, ineffciency and 
disease, and have regarded them as the inevitable features of life in a country with 
so large a population. We have become callous to human suffering and have taken 
hardly any steps to plan an economy which would give a cbauce of leading a 
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happy, healthy and prosperous life to those who are living under sub-human 
conditions The famine that is raging in Bengal and other parts of India draws 
forcible attention to the urgent need for ado]>ting measures to bring about 
social security. We need a Beveridge Plan which would lay down 
a national minimum which we must strive to achieve as early os possible. The 
tragedy of Bengal should serve as a clarion call to our educated countr>men to work 
for tlie welfare of the maBses. A Persian poet has said ; “The more I sindic d logic and 
philosophy, the more 1 felt that their meaning was only love.’* Tlie education 
wbicli we have received should teach us the duty of service and sacrilice. In a 
recent speech defining the duty of the British Government to its own i)eople, Mr. 
Churchill said : “Now I regard it as a definite part of the duty and responsibility 
of this National Government to have to set about a vast and practical scheme to 
make sure that, in the years immediately following the war, there will be food, 
work and home for all. No erudition, no party cJoctrines or party prejudices or 
vested interests shall stand in the way of the simple duty of providing belore the 
end of the war for food, work and home. Each plan must be prepared now, 
during the war, and they must come into action as soon as victory is woo.” Our 
objective must be the same. We have no government which we can call national, 
yet our duty to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
conditions in which there will be “food, work and home for alT' is imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult. We are faced with baffiing problems. 
In spite of the sacrifices we have made in this war for the cause of human free¬ 
dom, we have yet been given no share in thei freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the promise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
raised by our opponents to delay its achievement. We are now told that demo¬ 
cracy is nnsiiitahle to India. Our special difTeienccB are held to militate against 
the establishment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot be worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the spirit of youth. 
'J’he present situation may try their patience, but partiolisra requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their country 
into a united whole. With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina¬ 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought aboqt discord 
among us and divided those who should love one another as brothers. The im¬ 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China ia passing through 
a severe ordeal. The war has brought untold sufferings on its people, and it has 
been ravished by a ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in bis power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of the youth of China is still unbroken. 
Ihey have answered the call of their country with magnificent courage and enthu¬ 
siasm. 1'ill a few years ago, China was torn by internecine divisions. There was not 
even a semblance of unity in the country. Practically every province regarded 
itself as more or less independent and had its own war lord, but China enjoys a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as impossible a few years ago. 
This achievement is in no small measure due to the unconquerable partriotism 
and self-sacrificing labours of the young men and women of China. To the young 
men and women of India I would say : “You have no government of your own 
as China had to help you in going forward, but you have within you the same 
spirit which has actuated the Chinese youth to work and suffer for the country. 

If you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are engaged will 
have but one end. But be true to yourselves, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end in our Victory. Yours is now the great 
opportunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 
end 1” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Homi 
Mody at Nagpur on Monday, the 13th. December 1948:— 

Slowly but with gathering force* the armed might of the Democracies is as- 
eerting itself, and even before the smoke of battle has cleared away, men’s thoughts 
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are turning to the building of a better world from which injuetice, opprceeion and 
cruelty may for ever be banished. You have the good fortune to be the standard 
bearers of this Kew Age and what more inspiring call can you have than that 
vou equip yourself adequately, for the great tasks which await you ? In the fore¬ 
front, you must have a clear appreciation of the fundamentals of the issue over 
which the present conflict is raging. Lord Halifax, in a memorable address deli¬ 
vered at Oxford some three years ago, pointed out that real conflict today was 
not between age and youth, but between youth and youth. He thought it was a 
terrifying challenge to the very foundations of human thought and action that 
the growing generations in different countries should accept standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to an another. The devastating perversion of the youth of 
Germany and her satellites had brought about a moral retrogression, and it was 
a question of fighting for the very existence of modern civilization. Lord Halifax 
pleaded for a repudiation of the crudely materialistic philosophy of Hitler^e Ger¬ 
many, and the return to social, moral and religious standards. 

The task which faces humanity of evolving a better social and political order is 
one of infinite complexity, and requires us all to shed some of our most cherished 
convictions and unlearn some of the dogmas on which we have been reared. The 
cry of Freedom is on every one’s lips but is it not clear that the concept of 
Fredom needs to be revised and given a new and deeper meaning ? For us in 
India, the problem is coimplicated by the special conditions of our political life. 
Our entire concentration on the attainment of Helf-Government has necessarily 
created a somewhat narrow national outlook, and to the ei^tent that Freedom must 
be our first objective, there is no reason to quarrel with it. If, however, the two 
world wars have taught us any lesson, it is that there is no hope for mankind 
in a world divided up into sovereign states, pursuing their own ends, and refus¬ 
ing to think in terms of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political and economic security. The practical recognition of this truth must 
obviously be the first task of the statesmen of the United Nations. In the present 
evolution of India, the problem may appear to be one of academic interest, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leaders of politi¬ 
cal thought in the country cannot afford to mark time while the rest of the world 
is engaged in working out a solution. One of these days, India is bound to take 
her rightful place in the Councils of the world, and it is essential that those who 
are moulding her destinies should have their minds attuned in time to the revolu¬ 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the earth. . 

Another lesson which this War has taught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it,' is not necessarily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress can be achieved under widely < ifferent systems. Boldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefulness which have 
compelled the admiration of the world, and it cannot but be admitted that Rus¬ 
sian resistance has given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. To-day it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration. Incidentally, the course of history would 
have been different, if the realization of Russia’s place in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few years earlier. Putting the idea in another way, 
the war has taught us that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systems of Government, and that man does not need a 
political system any more than he needs a universal religion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginning of our 
struggle for emancipation, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democra^. Since it has become an article of faith with us, it is useful to remember 
that the British Constitution has only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over a course of centuries and has not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However that may be, we must have 
clear understanding of the essentials of Democracy. It is a commonplace that 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual enjoys the largest mea¬ 
sure of freedom compatible with the existence of an ordered Society functioning for, 
the common good, it is a condition of the system that the will of the individual,* 
collectively expressed, largely determines the character and composition of the"* 
Government in power. The subordination of the citizen to the State, and the 
rigid regimentation which follows from it under a dictatorship whether 
of the individual or the Proletariat, is abhorrent to the ideals of Democracy. 
This concept of the place of the individual has elevated humanity, but it is be* 
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coming increaflingly clear that it ib no longer adequate, and by itself 'cannot satisfy 
man in his craving for a larger and fuller existence* Economic freedom must 
form an equally essential part of the common heritage ; the new life which roan 
wants must offer security as well as freedom. This may mean the abandonment 
of the extreme forms of the laissez-faire doctrine which the Nineteenth Century^ 
elevated to the position of a gospel. There are many who might interpret this 
as the beginning of the process of dissolution of Capitalism. I have no such fears. 

I believe our economic life can and will adjust itself to the needs of the times 
and the demands of a more enlightened humanity. It should be quite possible 
to remodel the capitalist organization of Industry without destroying Individual 
initiative and the profit motive. Here again clear thinking is required, and the 
solution must be along the lines of a compromise between two extreme sets of 
ideas. The relations between Capii.al and Labour will also need to be adjusted, 
if the disastrous antagonism betwem them is to be prevented from developing into 
a threat to the fabric of Society. 1 do not see why it should not be possible to 
develop a synthesis of interests in which an adequate and honourable place is 
found for both Capital and Labour. When our economic system has thus shed 
some of its old clothes and put on new habiliments, we may expect political 
freedom and freedom from want to be knit together in close alliance in the 
common interests of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which we have heard very little at any of the 
Conferences which the statesmen and strategists of the United Nations have been 
holdifjg from time to time. I mean the freedom of the Coloured People. If, as 
the Big Three have very recently stated at Teheran, the peace which they envisage 
will be one “which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming masBes of the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge of the terror of war for many gene¬ 
rations,” there can be no place in it for the Colour Bar. Ihere cannot be a world 
divided up into four dififerent compartments labelled, White* Brown, Yellow and 
Black. Global peace cannot rest on the insecure foundations of racial inequality. 

Apart from this wider conception of freedom, if India’s political evolution is 
to be on the lines of a Parliamentary democracy, we have to try and appreciate 
the conditions which make for success. Tolerance and discipline are the very 
foundations of the system, and as I have indicated above, it is their continual 
exercise that has accounted for the strength of British iuBtitutions. India will need 
to cultivate these special attributes, and that leads mo on to the consideration of an 
unpleasant feature in the corporate life of our schools and colleges. No man 
interested in the development of the character of the rising generation can remain 
indifferent to the growing manifestations of indiscipline in onr institutions of 
learning. It is a problem which has to be bandied with tact and understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or upbringing may be held to be res¬ 
ponsible, all who have in their hands the moulding of the character of tbe youth of 
the country in their hands must seriously concern themselves with eradicating tbe 
root causes of the trouble. I have no desire to moralize ; my only purpose is to 
point out that if discipline is not implanted early in life, the younger generation 
which will have enormous responsibilities laid on its shoulders, will find itself faced 
with difficulties threatening tbe orderly development of free institutions in this 
country. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage themselves in political controversy. If I was seeking for perfection in an 
imperfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in politics, 
particularly as it must mean, under present-day conditions, concentration on the 
single issue of political freedom. I recognize, however, the impossibility of altogether 
weaning away the young mind from issues which fill such an important place in 
tbe lives of all, and I shall forbear from advice which has often been tendered, and 
as often rejected. Only one thing I would emphasise, and it is that there is only 
one period in which you can cultivate and enrich your minds, and it would be a 
thousand pities if at the most formative stage in your lives, you allowed yourselves 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to most of us mean only disap¬ 
pointment and frustration, 

Before 1 leave the subject of political freedom with which I have dealt mainly 
in the abstract, I would like to say a few words about what is one of tbe most 
potent agencies for the efficient prosecution of the democratic way of life. I refer 
to the power of the Press. We all know there is no such thing as a free press in 
countries which are subject to the will of an individual or a group, but I wonder 
how many of us realize the tendencies which have been at work, even in liberty 
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loving countrieB, during the past generation or two. Time was when there were 
newflpaperB in Great Britain which made and unmade governments. They stood 
out as protagonists, not of this class or that, one special interest or another, but as 
champions of freedom and fair dealing between man and man. They influenced 
the policy of Government, moulded public opinion, and stood as buffers between 
the electorate and the party machine. Their fearless voices were heard with respect 
in the chancellories of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons on the scene 
has changed all that, and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
Tlie sorry chapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characterized 
British policy during the disastrous years which preceded the rise to power of 
politicil gangsters would not have been written if a really free press had been 
functioning in Great Britain. With the growing power of the political machine, 
and with a press largely subservient to capitalist interests, the party in power was 
able to keep the nation in blinkers, and men like Mr. Churchill who were trying 
to rouse it to a consciousness of the humiliation of its position and the peril it wns 
facing, could get no hearing. This has an object lesson for us all. The press haa 
to be protected against party domination just as much as against control by the 
Govenment in power, and if conditions are ever created here which make it im¬ 
possible for even a few fearless men to raise their voice against oppression, injustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards. 

I have dealt so far with problems which insistently call for a solution, if the 
world of tomorrow is to be a better and happier place to live in. I believe this 
may prove to bo the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself ; I cannot im¬ 
agine its surviving another war. A heavy responsibility rests accordingly on the 
shonldeiB of those to wiiom is commitud the task of putting the world back on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear minds will guide humanity’s footsteps. Is it not 
a tragt'dy that at such a decisive period of history, onr country should find itself 
torn by dissensions and unable to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? I do not think it appropriate to the occasion that I 
should dwell on controversial issues, and if I refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibility of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life. 
It is a task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would seriously jeopardize her propects of emergence 
some tiaj as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political fiarac- 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would hove a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various rucos which 
inhabit this geographical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thus becomes 
the most compelling task before us all. 1 hope the youth of the country will 
apply themselves to it with evangelic fervour, conscious as they are of the injury 
done to the interests of the country by the eternal wrangles of the politicians of 
the day, and imbued as they must be with the lessons of the two ghastliest wars 
in air history. The road is long and difficult, there may be many wrong turnings 
and the goal may elude them, but success must crown the efforts of those who 
preserve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by the right reverend 
O, D» Barne, 0 I E., O.B.E., M.A., D.D., V.D., Bishop of Lahore at the Annual Con¬ 
vocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on December 22nd, 1943 :— 

“A University alms at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles of 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of private 
life.” 

Ladies and gentlemen graduates, there is much meat in this definition. I do 
not pretend it is complete or pefect, but it will be enough for us this morning. 
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May I invite your consideration of some thoughts which surge through my 
mind when I ponder this definition in the light of the days in which we live and 
with special reference to this great land of India in which I have spent more 
than half my life. 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
who read his poetry that we were “wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
powerless to be born.” The words are much more applicable now sixty years later 
than they were when they were written. The events of the last four years have 
completed the shattering of the old world which was b^iuning at the end of last 
century and was speeded up by the first Great War. Now the old world is indubi¬ 
tably dead. We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only spectators 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially applies to you of 
the younger generation ; not to us who have nearly completed our course, but to 
you, representatives of the intelligentsia of all nations, you who represent millions 
of young men and women in the two hemispheres, many of whom to-day have 
been ruthlessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual persona¬ 
lity and culture and degrade men and women by turning tnem into machines. You 
in India to-day can still say ‘ my mind to me a kingdom is”, but you do not share 
that privileged position with all your brothers and sisters. We have peace this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Calcutta where enemy bombs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there has been no 
pence for four years. Murder and destruction reign supreme. 

I have not the time to enlarge upon every phrase in the definition of a Uni¬ 
versity which I have just quoted to you, though I commend it all to your notice. 
I must be content to tnke some of it only. 

A University aims firstly at cultivating the 'public mind and purifying the 
national taste. 

Secondly at supplying true principles to popular aspiration^ at giving enlarge^ 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age^ at facilitating the exercise of political 
power. 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that, whatever profession you are 
going to follow, your University requires’ of you that, in return for her learning 
and culture, you have an unending duty to society, to those, the vast majority, who 
go through life without the support which letters after their names should secure. 

Public Mind, National Taste 

Firstly, you are expected to play your part at cultivating the public mind and 
purifying the 7iational taste. 

I cannot help acknowledging that this gigantic task you share with all coun¬ 
tries of the present day. 1 am not thinking of India alone. I am not thinking 
only of the Punjab. Public minds and national tastes are, all the world over, at a 
pretty low level. It is true that they have of recent years been subjected to new 
influences which are capable of good and of evil on an unpreedented scale, never 
experienced by the world before. 'I'he most potent of these are the cinema and the 
radio : and we must take account of the immense and growing inftiience of printed 
matter. University men and women ail the world over carry the responsibility 
which learning and culture demands. The cinema in India is still in the earlier 
stages of its development. In some ways it has avoided the less reputable features 
of Holy wood ; in some ways it has been too slavish in following suit. Often it 
deals with great themes which are inspiring and uplifting ; sometimes it does not 
play BO worthy a part. The cinema all the world over must cater for the public 
taste if it is adequately to fill its halls. Its influence is (to use one of its own 
hyperbolic adjectives ) stupendous. Increasing numbers of people patronise the 
cinema. It is therefore all the more important that the public mind and national 
taste should be purified and not degraded. Here is a great influence waiting to be 
harnessed for good ends. University men and women should be interested in it. 
Their influence should be to keep it at a high level not only insisting on technical 
perfection but the presentation of stories and themes which, even in their excite¬ 
ments and developments, raise the national taste instead of degrading it. The same 
problem presents itself in the radio. Here the level is unquestionably higher but 
strenuous efforts must be made In all countries to see that the electric wave lengths 
which Marconi discovered end his successors have improved upon shall not be used 
for unworthy ends, especially to prostitute the truth. The use of the word propa¬ 
ganda shows as well as anything the most deliberate deception for unworthy ends. 
The word itself is an admirable word, from ignoble associatiooB. One of ^e 
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Christian societies with which I am connected uses it as a title for proclaiming 
what it holds to be truth. But nowadays distortion of the truth and lying on a 
gigantic scale have claimed the word and bound it in fetters from which 1 doubt 
if it will ever have the power to free itself. Propaganda is now an utterly sinister 
word : it carries a message which is suspect. Its name will be for ever connected 
with Goebbles and those in all countries who have been blind imitators of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is especially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
description of Prospero’s island is true of India as of every country in the world— 
“the isle is full of noises.” It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, “sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not.” Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but all three 
Absolutes are in jeopardy to-day. Truth lies at the bottom of an abyss where the 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Matei' of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ‘Great is truth and she will prevail” is 
an estimate we have every right to accept hut the debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her rightful place in the “windy ways of men” 
will require the active co-operation of all educated men. It will bo a crusade. 
Every University in the world should flock to the colours and break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more hooks and magazines printed nowadays than ever before. I think 
the East shares with the West the reflection that much of it is on a low level. In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. I am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine themaelveB only to high-brow literature. 
That would be too appalling a prospect. I myself should miss the detective novel 
very much. There is however good and bad low-brow literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. Wo may be right in assuming that there is no bad li gh-brow 
literature. We are all of us consumers of literature. Some of you may be going 
to be writers. I don’t know what you have been reading during your University 
days outside your subjects. Sir David Livingstone in a recent book entitled Edu¬ 
cation for a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the blame on authorship. Standing up for Victorian 
literature against present day writers he suggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
cut a poor figure beside Carlyle, Ruskin, Stevenson, Fronde, There are many of 
you who would not agree with this estimate. Possibly your own Indian writers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he has to read for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of taste. I feel University men or women are to a greater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influence 
others in what they read or in what they submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would take from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is—a University aims at supplying true principles to popular 
aspirations, at gUing enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at tacili- 
tating the exercise ol political power. 

Principles, ideas^ Political Power. 

Surely there is enough in these words to engage the thoughts of those who, 
in their University days apart from their studies, have devoted no small attention 
to political issues and felt with all the fire and enthusiasm of youth the urge at 
playing their part in working for the full and unrestricted freedom of their country. 
I have often heard it said that the main hobby of Indian University students is 
politics. If the description is true it would not be surprising because the political 
issues of this great sub-continent contain some of the most interesting and challen¬ 
ging problems in the world. It would be as surprising as it would be disappointing 
if the students of Indian Universities were not interested in them. One of the 
main functions of a University is to provide a forum for exchange of thoughts : a 
series of cells where opinions are germinated and discussed, India has not yet 
realised sufficiently this most vital facet of University life. Too often Universities 
are examining bodies, degree-giving institutions. Many an undergraduate passes 
through them without the rapier thrust and parry of intellectual discussion and 
stimulating thought A University is a half-way house for one who is later going 
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to contribute to the life and development of his country. The Principal of Hert¬ 
ford College, Oxford expressed this well a few years ago. “A University, if it is 
worthy of the name, should be a melting pot of opinions, a great dialectical work¬ 
shop of character, in which the young are eagerly testing every spirit, without 
having reached for the most part conclusions which an older man can sum up 
categorically, without grave risk of interpretation.” Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
you'luave been through your testing time. You are about to start on that journey 
which should land you eventually among the elders for whose judgment the 
Principal of Hertford obviously entertains a high opinion, in spite of the strictures 
which the younger generation pass so easily—and perhaps justifiably (let us ancients 
accept our medicine) on those who are old. I think you of the younger generation 
are fortunate in the time you have struck the wheel of history. It is a difficult 
but challenging time. 1 hope many of you share Wordsworth’s reflection when 
he contemplated the French Revolution some one hundred and fifty years agOi 
“Bliss was it in that day to be alive, but to be young was very heaven.” But 
youth, because of its enthusiasms, does need the strengthening of discipline in 
thought and action. 1 hope you can look back over your University days and on 
to your future career with something of the poet’s estimate of past and future. 

”1 am a ])ait of all that I have met, 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro* 

Gleams that untravelled road whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 

I'he future is ever elusive. Enlargement and sobriety, dull sounding com¬ 
panions, will be yours as time recedes. I think you will find that they will im¬ 
prove on better acquaintance, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Our definition refers to true principles of popular aspiration. I do not think 
that these principles are any different really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular asiflration all the world over is subject 
to changing moods. It is something like Vergil’s mutabile semper femina, though 
the Roman poet’s criticism on the weathercock of womanhood would find less 
supporters to-day. Some points in popular aspiration however seem fixed and al¬ 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tendency of mankind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading theory of autocratic and arbitrary authority 
which we connect with Hitler’s Germany is not the way the wind of human life 
is blowing. Ho?no sapiens is demanding more and more freedom, pure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of personality and 
individufd character which will guarantee the progress of nations towards the fullest 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows strong. During u long residence in this 
country I liave noticed how a breeze has developed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you Univeisity men and women to take a band 
in piloting your ship of state through the waves which this gale has itsdf 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any mariners from the 
West know them, though sometimes, with a longer expeiience in oceans and 
currents, some pilots from the West have made charts and built light-houses which 
it would be unwise to refuse to notice. I am sure all those I address to-day are 
good nationalists. No one of the rising generation in India to-day would be worth 
his salt unl(B8 he was. Our definition of a University includes tire words 
facilitating the exercise of political power. It presupposes that university men and 
women will do their best to make the political engine run smoothly and even 
increase the mileage of the track, the metalled lines on which the train is cons¬ 
tantly moving. It presupposes also, I suggest, that the best way for a train to 

reach its destination, is to keep on the lines. Even if we are not railway engineers 
we know that leaving the lines for fields or woods means disaster, not progress. 

It presupposes that doctors, teachers, and the rest, will be active and sleeping 
partners, not soulless cogs in the machine of life. There are national 
and civic duties not only for you yourself individually, but the 

position to which your education has brought you should make you concerned 

about millions more, the poor and outcaste people, who should be showing signs of 
progress as well. 



The Delhi University Convocation 

The following are extract from the Address delivered by Sir Maurice Qwyer, 
K.C.B., K.c.fi.L, D.C.L., L L.D., Vice-Chancellor at the twenty-first Convocation held 
at Delhi on December 22Dd 194S :— 

With your leave, therefore, 1 do not propose this afternoon to say much about 
education in general, though I must say something about the particular aspect of 
it with which the University of Delhi is concerned. But firsthand fort most it is 
my agreeable duty to congratulate all those young men who have degrees conferred 
on them today and to express on behalf of the University our apologies that some 
of them should have had to wait so long for it. "Ibat particular delay will not, I hope, 
occur again ; and now that this period of transition and reorganization is coming 
to an end it is our intention to hold the University Convocation each year 
in or about the month of November, which seems to be generally accepted as the most 
convenient time; and in that case those whose examination results are declared 
in May and June will not have to wait as hitherto before the crowning of their 
labours. These new graduates of the University are going out into the world at 
a very critical time in the history of their countiy, and, if 1 may compare small 
with great, in the history of their University itself. The training which they have 
received here will perhaps have fitted them to play their part more effectively on 
wider stage of public life ; and they may reflect later on, if they are of a philo¬ 
sophic turn of mind, that the path from the old to the new which their country 
is DOW treading has not been without its counter-part in the lesser world of the 
University during their period of residence here. They will have seen that a fruit¬ 
ful co-operation is not inconsistent with autonomy, and that central guidance 
produces greater results through persuasion than through force; and, above all, 
that it is the vital spark within tnat animates any institution which is the work 
of men’s bands, no matter how elaborate and ingenious is the construction of its 
frame-work and external fabric. 

Wise men have long discussed the question whether there is such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of men as distinct from the individual wills 
of those of whom the body is composed. I think that it would have been difficult 
not BO very long ago to discern any corporate will in this University. The Colleges 
no doubt bad their independent life and corporate existence ; but the University 
was no more than the sum of the Colleges and lacked any corporate will or indeed 
any existence of its own. 1 hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for so 1 think with justice it may be^described, has been beneficial to all con¬ 
cerned. The Colleges are stronger because they are now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity ; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges and from the 
University itself. The University in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

No one, 1 think, now believes that there has been any desire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Colleges. As an Oxford man myself, 1 should 
repudiate any policy which afiected the status of the Colleges or detracted from 
their rightful position in the University. But an appreciation of the part which 
the Colleges must play in the development of the University must not close our 
eyes to the necessity of improving also the status of the University itself. The 
Universitv has it own special functions, just as the colleges have theirs. There 
iB room for both, and by union and co-operation they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either working independently and apart. This, I think, is 
now generally recognized ; and I can myself detect at the present moment not 
even a latent antagonism between the different elements of which the University 
is composed. The first complete experiment in cO'operative teaching, in the post¬ 
graduate teaching of Economics, has been by general consent a great success; 
and 1 hope that it will soon be followed by others. Co-operation in this sphere 
will greatly add to the teaching strength of the Colleges as a whole, and is likely to 
promote both efficiency and economy. 

1 am happy to record the assistance which the University is now receiving 
from the re-organized Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 1 am told that the 
University representatives on the Governing Bodies, whose inticduction it was 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have pioved their 
value I and I may peinaps decribe them not inaccurately as constituting both an 
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official and as unofficial link between the University and the Colleges, the un¬ 
official aspect of their work being by no means the less important of the two. 
College constitutional problems are not yet solved in one or two cases, but dis¬ 
cussions are proceeding in an amicable atmosphere and I hope a genuine desire 
to arrive at a sound solution, I think that if it is once realised that the University 
desires to assist and not to dominate many difficulties will disappear. 

The Bill to amend the University Act, an innocuous administrative measure, 
in the course of its passage through the Legislature assumed suddenly and un- 
exf)ectedly a ])olitical aspect, the reasons for which must be loft to the politicians 
to explain, for 1 am mvself unable to do so. But though the passage of the Bill 
was long and sometimes stormy, it reached port at last ; and on the whole the 
nitirations which ii made in our constitunal arrangemenis have been welcome. 
To make the Executive Council and not the court the judge whether a college should 
he recognised or have its recognition taken away, did no more than correct a mis¬ 
interpretation of the language of the original act, since clearly recognition or 
derecognition is an executive and not a legislative function though the conditions 
in which the function is to be exercised may properly be defined by the legislative 
body. The addition of two women members to the Executive Council as well as of 
a rrofessur, to represent the profeeso ial body, will strengthen the Council ; and I 
t ink the same may be said of the additions of the Academic Council. The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaried Vice-Chancellor excited at first some 
criticism ; but it has become clear that the growth of University business, to which 
I can myself testify, must soon make it impossible to the duties of the post to he 
performed during the scanty leisure of a professional or business man. These 
provisions, however, will only apply to those who come alter me ; and 1 am 
happy that my release from judicial duties has given me more time and greater 
opportunities for serving the University. 

The Three Year Legree Course is launched, for good or ill ; and re-organisa¬ 
tion of Higher Hecondary Education in Delhi under the Higher Secondary Board 
proceeds apace, 'ihat the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
Indian Universities I cannot doubt *, but whether it will be sooner or later 1 will 
not prophesy. It is a satisfaction to see that Mr. John SargenVs great scheme for 
the post-war re-construction of education assumes the general acceptance of a three- 
year course; and it refers also in one passage to the “intersting experiment’' which 
has been undertaken at Delhi University. We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
encouragement which he has constantly given us. His scheme contains far reaching 
proposals with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if adopted, will he 
found inconsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi are now seeking 
to put Into effect. 

The three rrincipalships which were so long vacant have now been filled, one 
from within the University, two from outside. Mr. Qurmukh Nihal Singh and 
Miss Banga Rao have neither of them undertaken an easy task but the high 
reputation which they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of successful results. 
Apart from this. College history has been without any very stiiking incidtntB during 
the year. Ramjas College has made a second move since its eviction by force 
majeure from its original home and is now a sojourner ( though we hope only a 
temporary one ) in Daryaganj, not far from the Commercial College. It has not 
yet, I understand, lost hope of recovering the compensation due to it for its evic¬ 
tion. One notable event must be recorded : Mr, Nirrnal Mukarji, a student of Bt. 
Stephen’s and a son of the ITincipal of the College, was placed first this year in 
the I.C.8. Examination ; a success which has given no less pleasure to the Univer¬ 
sity than it must have done to his College, his parents and himself. 

So much for the past and the present ; what of the future ? The plans ,of the 
University have been greatly affected by the War ; but that is a misfortune which 
we share with most institut ons, though in India places of education have not 
suffered at all in comparison with those in Europe, where Nazi haibarisro has done 
its best to extinguish the lamps of learning altogether. In Delhi we lanjent buil¬ 
dings still unb^uilt rather than buildings destroyed ; for I cannot doubt that but 
for the war the other four Colleges of the University would by this time had 
followed the example of St. Stephen’s and transplanted themselves to the Univer¬ 
sity site. The Hindu College has indeed made an attempt to do so, but a series of 
disastrous accidents has steed in the way of further progress. It requires no great 
(ffoit of imsginaticn to picture the immense change which the building of this group 
of Colleges in the immediate neiglbcurhocd of the University would have wrought, 
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The University of our dreams would begin to take shape ; a true University life 
would become possible for all its students ; and the moral and intellectual force 
which the University as a whole might exercise and which is now dissipated by 
the dispersion of its conslituent elements would be augmented tenfold* This pros¬ 
pect is of course postponed and not lost to us for over, but it is hard to lose even 
for the time being something which we had so ardently desired. And here I should 
like to say that only within the last few weeks the Government of India have 
approved the new and wider boundaries of the University enclave, proposals for 
which we submitted to them a year or more ago. Much of the land within the 
new enclave is and will remain in military occupation for the duration 
of the War ; but we shall now have ample room for future expansion one 
day. New and more generous sites are also available for the Colleges ; and there 
is provision for new Colleges too. And perhaps I might be permitted to make 
this suggestion : if a College cannot during the War build on its new site, owing 
to dihiculties in obtaining labour or materials, wby cannot it at least proceed to 
level and lay out the ground and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 
humau occupation ? Tlien when the time comes to build, teachers and students 
will find the trees already growing which are to surround and shelter their College 
and add still further to the beauty of the University area. I believe that the autho¬ 
rities of one or two Colleges have such an idea in mind ; and I hope that they 
will translate it into reality. 

If however building must temporally come to an end, with it must go hopes of 
a liew Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest-joined College, the 
Lady Hat din ge Medical College for Women which has just paid us the compliment 
of seeking alUlialioti with the University ; hopes of a Training School for teachers, 
one ot the greatest needs of this part of India hopes ot new Science Labornlories 
for bioh)gy and its kindred sciences ; hope indeed of every kind which requires 
buildings for its fulfilment. But, if we bad the means, wo could increase our 
professorial Chairs, war or no war ; though perhaps 1 should add this qualification, 
that they must bo Chairs on the Arts side, where profcBsors do not rtquire the 
space and apparatus which their scientific brethren demand. Perhaps some benefi¬ 
cent spirit, appreciating what we have done and seeking to encourage us to further 
effort, may make these things possible, like the Jinns of the Thousand and One 
Nights ; or porhape the beneficent spirit may assume a more human shape and 
desire to put some part of a superfluity of wealth to useful purposes ; we shall 
welcome either. 

1 hope however, that whether the time be difficult or prosperous we shall 
never abandon the principles wiiicb underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development schemes. Let me remind you one of them. We do not seek to 
rival or compete with other and more ancient Universities, but rather to develop an 
atmosphere, a habit of mind, a tradition—call it wbat you will—of our own. We 
would like to aim at quality rather than quantity ; to make perfect within a narro¬ 
wer range, so far as humau frailty permits, rather than to be content with lower 
standards over a wider field, We are conscious of our youth, perhaps also of 
our want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to learn, and 
we hope that as we have neither provincial nor communal affiliations 
we may be able to serve India as a whole. Above all, we shall strive to live up to 
the ideals and standards which we have set before ourselves and to give of our best. 
This may not be a programme in^ the ordinary sense ; but it will 
serve as a guide. Nevertheless, since it is necessary to mark out the path 
some way ahead in order to be able to see clearly where we are going, the 
Executive and Academic Councils have recently appointed two Com¬ 
mittees, one for Science and one for Arts, which have been asked to advise what, 
if anytliing, still remains to be done in order to round off, as it were, that stage 
of development which the University has now reached ; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twelve years. The extent to which the 
advice and suggestions of these Committees can be acted upon must naturally 
depend upon the financial resources which will be at our disposal; but it is one 
thing to ask for a blank cheque to be expended none can at the moment say how, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-designed plan, 
the merits of which an intending donor can examine at his leisure and satisfy 
himself of its feasibility and value. 

We can however already look back with satisfaction on certain things accom¬ 
plished ; the Three-Years Degree Course, standard conditions of service and security 
of tenure for College teachers, model constitutions for Governing Bodies, with 
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University and staff representation, a beginning made with co-operative teaching, a 
completl^ re-organized Science school, new Chairs of Physics and Economics and a 
new Chair, shortly to be filled, of Law. All these things were worth doing ; but 
we shall do well to remember the words used by the poet of that Roman statesman 
who ‘thought nothing done while aught remained to do’. Ihore is no finality in 
the history of a University, and the achievement of one generation does no more 
than lay the foundation on which the next may build. Let ns then try so to servo 
our own generation that we may increase true knowledge and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
uuderstandiag and the love of God. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
Azizul Huque^ D. LiTT., C.I.R. at Aligarh on the 22nd December 1943 : — 
PoLiriOAL Choice of the Muslims 

I do not wish to enter ii to the arena of politics this morning. Put speak¬ 
ing only as a student of politics, no one caji fail to recognize the fact that tire 
Muslims of India are today united in their demands of their political self-deter¬ 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of India have made 
their choice with no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in their declara¬ 
tions. And every student of politics or history must frankly adsnit that the 
political choice of the Mussalmans of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Right from the days of December, 1906, when the Lcagiio was orga¬ 
nized, the Muslim community made it clear over and ovtr again and in quite 
unequivocal mauner that they were prepared for any agreed and reaf^onable settle¬ 
ment of India’s political problems. From 1907 to 19Id is not a short span of human 
history. Any student of politics will easily find out that all efforts at conciliation, 
com[)romi8o, and settlement have failed during these years. The grnuine views 
of the Muslims were far too often represented as anti-national, parochial or com¬ 
munal ; the princi{)le of “the Government of the People and for the Peo|)le” was 
far too often denied in fact to the Muslims on picas of text*book maxims or of 
political doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was ihore a frank recogni¬ 
tion of the realities of India’s political, social or economic life ; political issues 
and problems were discussed more on political mysticism than on an analysis 
of the political realities. The inexorable logic of fads has tlnrcfore been just as 
it was exi)ected to be in such ciicumstances, viz, that tlu Muslim community lost 
its faith in more adjustments or on safe-guards and has evolved a plan for the 
political reconstruction of India. It is not for mo to disimss the issues of this 
reconstruction. My purpose is only to place before you tlie fact that you, ihe 
coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the pulitical future of 
the community will find your task much harder than we have had in our own 
times. 

Modern Education 

And here let me leave the political field aud look to the domain of education 
and on purely academic back-ground. Fur near about a century the present 
system of education has been in vogue in this country. ^Schools and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote Ida famous 
minute and the universities were established in India. 'Ihe range of studies be¬ 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expensive and extensive, A 
large educated community grew up which supplied India for generations in in- 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its admiinstration, its learned and humble 
professions, its business and industry and social and political leadeiship. W-ith 
men have come forward women to participate in the benefits and advantages of 
higher education ; with classes have come the niabses flocking in larger and 
larger numbers to join educational institutions. In fact, education even as it is, 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all elasses 
and communities in India. 

Its Disintegrating Influence 

But it has to be frankly admitted that the present system of education with 
all its value and contributions to the economic, political and social life of India, 
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has a disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Mussalmans. 
I do not wish to convey for a moment that this was in any way deliberately 
dcHigned or planned, or that the measures that were sponsored for the spread of 
education in this country were not taken with the best of intentions. But such 
is human history that our best intentions go wrong, our fondest wishes are scarce 
fulfilled, our calculated plans are often frustrated b^y the freaks and frowns that 
come in their train and in course of events we have to pay some penalty for some 
gain. This disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Mussal- 
raans will be realised when one looks into the history and development of the 
Indian languages during the last hundred years. 1 am not here referring to the 
deliberate attempts that were made from time time to create a new language or 
to the passionate zeal of those who had been attempting for some years past to 
transform the Urdu language. 1 refer to the entire pattern and form of Indian 
languages as evolved in the last hundred years. A critical study of the curriculum 
of educational institutions, the text-books and themes, their subjects and sylla¬ 
buses, will also bear out my contention. I do not certainly wish to mean that 
this has been so in subjects like science or medicine or engineering or mathematics. 
I mainly refer to subjects like history, literature, philosophy etc, 

History as Taugat 

A student in a Secondary School reads history. He reads ancient India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud its ideals. Even within the short compass of a 
school text-book he knows India’s civilization in the Vedic age, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization, the days of Maghadan imperialism and Maurya 
Empire. He studies or knows at least an outline of ancient society and social 
organization, art, architecture and literature, economic principles, and philosophy 
of ancient India, 

Coming to the medieval period he falls immediately into a narration of wars 
and conquests, of slaughter and carnage, of destruction and demolition of India’s 
past. Let me place here n summary of this medieval perspective from a book 
prescribed for the Matriculation examination of an Indian University. It has 
been taken almost word for word except for the verb, mood, tense and voice changed 
here and there. 

“The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, ‘there is no god but 
God and Muhammad is his Prophet’; before he died practically the whole of Arabia 
was brought under his control due to his considerable military and administrative 
ability. 'Ihc success of the army of Islam is one of the miradeB of word’s history, 
but this success was less striking when it came into conflict with the people of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier conditions of society, religion and 
administration, Sultan Mahmmod organised the Turkish bands, and pilaged, burped 
and devastated the rich plains, cities and temples of the Indus and the Ganges 
Valleys. Sultan Balban was a terrible tyrant. Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji was always 
averse to the slaughter of fellow Muslins for religious reasons, but had lenity 
towards'rhugs, organised bands of criminals whose religion was robbery and murder. 
Alauddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ; 
his treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great severity 
reducing them to a state of abject poverty mixed with his considerable ability and 
capacity for civil administration. Muhavimed Bin Tuglak is aii enigma in Indian 
history, with vanity, lack of judgment, revolting cruelty, traces of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader. Firoz Shah Tughlak was a kind and merciful ruler, 
but his connivance at corruption and his culpable leniency destroyed the effects of 
his own acts ; his benevolence extended only to his own coreligionists and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruthless hand. Sikander 
Lodi was a man of military talents, but his character was sullied by relentless 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. Humayun was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to his excessive 
use of opium. Jahangir had a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childishness; Shahjahan made 
a lavish display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and industrial classes 
groaning under heavy taxation.” Then follows the story of Aurangzeb^ the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India—empire, art, music and temples. The picture 
concludes with a narration of the decaying Moghal court. No doubt all these are 
interspersed with mention of a few good deeds here and there; but the other brush 
is BO deep-coloured in general outlook and perspective that nothing eUe egtehe^ 
the eye, 
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Let it be remembered that this is what a student in the most formative period 
of his life has to read in a school textbook, and this is not history. 

Wb miss what we Value most 

I have all along felt that inspite of the growth of higher education in this 
country, the Muslim students miss something which he values most. While the 
Muslim student of a university today may be very well grounded in general, 
scicniific or technical subj^^cts, he has little or no opportunity of acquainting him¬ 
self with the culture of Islam, its traditions, its place in Indian history and its 
significance in the texture of Indian life. A blunder was made almost everywhere 
that a Muslim student has his only special interest in higher linguistic studies. In 
the orgardzation of the university studies in India it has often been forgotten that 
a Muslim has also a fascinating heritage of achievements . For him also there is 
an empire of knowledge vast in extent and in variety, suited to his special aptitude, 
requiring years of devoted study and research for its full exploration. 

Reskarch Activmies iij Ancient Indian Histoey 

Let us look round to the research activities in the universities within the last 
thirty years. There have been extensive contributions to the study of the Vedic, 
epic and Puranic; periods of Indian culture. There have been critical studies—literary, 
philosophical, religious and social—studies in the history and geography of ancient 
India, in architecture and fine arts, in the political, social and economic life of 
religious and philosophical thought in ancient India, in ancient astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and travels, in art and 
iconography. 

Muslim Historical Researches 

But it cannot be said that much has been done as regards the enduring 
contributions of Islam to the history of India, to its civilization and culture, and 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. How little has been done 
and how much more ought to have been done ? We still hear from learned 
scholars the reiteration of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who has told the full tales of Hazrat Khwyaja Moinuddin Chisty settling in the 

foothills of the Aravalli ranges amidst the warrior tribes of Rajputana with no 

strength of the kings and monarchs behind him, or of Hazrat Shah Jalal similarly 
settling in the forests of Assam or of hundreds of other saints and savants with 
no earthly possession, with no symbol of military authority or power, scattered over 
the hills, mountains and forests of India ? How much research has been done to 
show the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslima and 
non-Muslim institutions ? I am aware of the great contributions made in this 
respect by some distinguished scholars and historians. But even the studies that 
have been made so far, invaluable as they are, have not yet touched the fringe of 
the problem. 

Islam in World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we for a moment try to know the place of Islam 

in world history. Near about fourteen hundred years ago a man was born in the 

land of Arabia, a country renowned since the dawn of creation for its rugged hills 
and ridges, with fearful sand dunes amidst tractless deserts stretching out without 
break or interruption, except little patches of oases and the illusive mirage as the 
only relief to human eyes. Losing his father almost at bis birth and his mother 
at the age of six, unable to read and write, the Prophet of Islam came out of the 
rugged cave of Mount Hira and gave a message of hope and faith to mankind. 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by ; men and minds, countries, 
races and cultures have changed, rechanged and reoriented in this long span of 
liuman history. Yet, the fundamental frame*work of the faith he preached and 
the code of conduct he promulgated, remain the same living force today as it was 
these many centuries past. At a time when every country in the world looked 
upon others as barbarians, he raised the ideal of the commonwealth of humanity 
and brotherhood of men. He condemend in unequivocal terms usury in any form 
as a great curse to human society. He devised marriage laws suiting all stages of 
social development, and inheritance laws, the most equitable ever promulgated in 
human society* He desired every Mussalman to meet a least once in the world 
congregation of the Haj, testifying to the value and need of world congresses and 
conferences. From its very inception Islam has been a great democratising process. 
Centuries back when it was unknown to contemporary world thought, Islam pro¬ 
claimed to the world the overwhelming sanctitv of the principles of equality. 
Dignity of manual labour was recogniseq and aexfdom brojkeo ip all countries to 
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which lelam came. Human rights as such were recognised, and the status of 
women received the first modern recognition. And all these were effected without 
the authority of the State or the intervention of any legal sanction. 

COLTDRB OF ISLAM 

Within the shortest period known in human history, a new social order was 
brought iiito the world. Isolated countries, peoples of multiple stocks and languages 
were not merely linked to a common faith, but were welded together in an ideal of 
a commonwealth with common social conduct, ethical outlook and intellectual 
tendencies. Islam introduced all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
internal structures of warring communities. Races with varying character and out¬ 
look were brought into a uniform pattern with no survival of pre existing usages. 
Tinder Islam the separate strata disappeared and even the characteristic fossils were 
crushed out of recognition giving place to a solid mass of law and traditions. The best 
in the past was mobilised. Aristotle, Socrates and Patanjali, Lilavati and Euclid, 
were brought out before the world from their hidden places. One of the characte¬ 
ristic influences of Islam has been that it invariably fertilised the land through 
which it passed and conveyed the rich treasures of one to the other along its cour¬ 
se. Almost everywhere the indigenous cultures of the countries received a new life. 
A new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and philosophy, mathe- 
mathicB, astronomy and mechanics, medicine and science. The faith which brigh¬ 
tened the face of the earth in a dark period of human history from the banks of 
the Tagus and Quadilquivir to the shores of the Paciflc, reflected the light of its 
glory on the water of the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphratis and spread out its 
treasures in the plains of the Ganges and the Hoan^ Ho, is the faith of Islam. 
The outlook, attitude and tendencies, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
followers of that faith had their concrete expressions in many spheres of human 
activities, political, social and economic and is known as the culture of Islam. 

Islamic Studies 

For nearly fourteen hundred years the motif of that culture has centered round 
the faith of Islam. While it has vitalised, revived and renovated other cultures, the 
culture of Islam has never lost its individuality nor allowed itself to be submerged 
at an^ time. Modern civilisation has not yet succeeded in bringing any fresh 
humanistic outlook, while behind the history of the modern world and its evolution 
lie the rich contributions of Islam. Bringing about a harmony between the crav¬ 
ings of the inner soul and the needs of the outer life, its outlook 

has always been eminently practical and its ideal humanly attainable : 

never exclusive in character, it borke up the barriers of isolation, and 
brought together the East and West in a new conception of commonwealth. The 
Islam has thus been one of the greatest movements in world history ; with multi¬ 
ple influences on political, economic and social life of vast territories. Its evolu¬ 
tion and progress, its growth and expansion, its influence on the countries and 
cultures of Asia, Europe and Africa, are subjects of enthralling interest to the 
student of humanity and are undoubtedly of great value in appraising world history 
and world tendencies. 

Pre-Islamio India 

Let us visualise the condition of India prior to the advent of the Mussalmans. 

Human rights were determined through accidence of birth and parentage ; study 

of religious books was banned except to the privileged classes, with severe laws 
forged to support the disabilities of others. For a time Buddhism stemmed the 
tide ; but soon began the bitter struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and 
Hinduism. For a short period Buddhism carried everything before it but soon 
had to take shelter beyond the confines of India, while in the wake of this 
struggle for supremacy came the further rigours of the social laws. 

Muslims in Indian History 

In the welter of many small states, divided against the other, with people 
more hopelessly divided among themselves, came the Mussalmans with their 
teachings of brotherhood and fellowship. By a divine coincidence in history, the 
first dynasty of Muslims that ruled was the slave dynasty, and the first king 
of Delhi was a slave himself, to underline that in the commonwealth of Islam, 
even a slave has the fullest rights of a man and can be a king. Thereafter the 
most important branch of a race which bad spread devastating aestruction through 
a large part of Asia and Europe embraced Islam and came to rule in India; 
and the same rude nomad, brutal race through the softening and civilising influ¬ 
ence of IbUsi beoRine the greatest adminieUators, and the greatest patrons of arts 
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and letters* Let us at least remember in appraising Muslim rule in India that 
it was an age when steam was not discovered and that Galileo was under 
menace of torture and inquisition while Tajmahal was being built in this country. 

The Musalmans coming to this country named the land of their conquest 
“Hindustan”. The centres of their administration were in Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Gujrat, Khandesh, Gaur, and numerous other places—yet Muslims re¬ 
mained only a minority in these places. 

Under the aegis of the Muslim kings and rulers began a new synthesis in 
intellectual and social life of India. In its train came the rise and development 
of arts and literature, mathematics and medicine, architecture and engineering. 
Roads, Bridges and irrigation canals were constructed ; industry, trade and commerce 
flourished and provincial barriers were broken down. While evolving a common 
language for India as a whole they encouraged the growth of Indian languages. 
The entire administration, judicial and revenue, was organised on a planned basis. 
Maktabs and Madrassahs were established and thrown open to all classes and 
creeds. The sacred literatures of the Hindus, the ancient scientific and literary 
treasures of India, were translated. In the organisation of Government machi¬ 
nery, there was no distinction of caste or creed. Highest military commands 
were in the hands of the Hindus; jagirs and endowments were given to mosques 
as well as to temples; men of letters of all communities were equally patro¬ 
nised. 

Study of Islamic History and Culture 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have said all these only to plead for much greater 
attention to the study of Islamic history and culture, not as a subsidiary subject, 
but as a subject of its own. The history of Islam is inseparably connected with 
the history of the world, and Islam represents a distinct contribution to world 
culture and civilization. As a well-known author says, “the leading motives in 
the history of European politics and culture cannot be properly understood 
without a minute study of Islamic history.” This is still more true of Indian 
history. The study of Islamic history and culture is a vast study covering a 
period of the last fourteen centuries, ranging over territories larger than . any 
empire in existence, comprising, among others, the study of history, sociology, 
economics and politics. 

It should be the primary aim of such studies to break through the barrier of 
ignorance and misrepresentation which was accumulated in the past and to present 
Islam in its true perspective. With my feelings about the present day education 
in India as I have discussed before. I look up to this University to take up this 
great task. To you, the graduates alumni of this University, I am aware of the 
measures in some of the other Universities uf India. It was my privilege to 
have a department of Islamic history and culture established in the University 
of Calcutta when I was Vice Chancellor, and that University has to-day a full- 
fledged Department conferring degrees and fostering researches on the subject of 
Islamic history and culture. But much more has to be done. The Muslim his¬ 
tory of India is more misunderstood than understood. What is generally known 
is too often a little anatomy and no physiology or history. And in this case we 
suffer as mtich from some echolars of eminence as from persons who claim to 
speak with some authority. Where India received a new consciousness in her 
political life, where India had a new era of economic prosperity and cultural 
development, where India has brought under trade and corami*rcial relationship 
with the world outside, Muslim history of India has been depicted as mere epi¬ 
sodes of bloody battles and iconoclas ic destruction. In the report of the Kamal 
Yar Jung Education Committee, we therefore strongly emphasised the need of a 
Central Islamic Research Organization in India, and I do hope Aligarh will take 
up the question with utmost zeal and devotion, as also the other important question 
of co-ordinating the work of oriental scholarship with advanced studies and 
researches. ^ ^ 

Scientific and Industrial Research 

Graduates of the University, there is another very important problem which 
you and the University will have very soon to take up. Post-war India will need 
much more extensive and intensive scientific and industrial researches than what 
exist to-day. The war has created new demands. New industries have been started 
all over India and we are looking forward to the post-war world for much greater 
expansion of industries in this country. Our raw materials,and resources win have 
to be utilised within the country as much as possible, and an active and well- 
directed scientific and technological research is the very basis of all industrial ex- 
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panMon in the modern world. Science will have to be applied increaeingly to ensure 
the best use of and to get the maximum yield from our soil, forestfl, htiheries and 
mines and to make adequate proviaions for the maintenance of health, including 
prevention and cure of diseases. We have to increase our food production and our 
nutrition must rise much higher than what is to-day. All ^these will demand a 
Bppclal degree of scientific and technical training with considerable expansion of 
scientific researches. No planning, no new world order, no reorganization or develop¬ 
ment of industry, power or supply is possible to-day without the help of science. 
No one can deny that there is enough native talent in our country. Tne brush and 
the chisel, the craftsmen, the stonecutters, the painters, the architects, the engravers 
and the builders of this country have for centuries produced materials, articles and 
structures of which any country can well be proud. The technique, the hands and 
the brains that have left behind them the frescoes and sculptures of Ajanta and 
Ellora, constructed the Taj Mahal, Moti Masjid, Qutab Miuar, the Juma Masjid, 
forts, tombs, mosques and temples scattered over this land, produced the magni¬ 
ficent arts and crafts of India, forged the massive pillars, guns and canons, or 
executed irrigation canals with masonry weirs and catchment basins, are still there, 
but moribund and lifeless, and can again be revitalized with modern scientific and 
technical training. There is necessity lor India as a whole to take up this work 
and for a university like that of Aligarh this should be immediately takeu up. Even 
if all universities and research institutions take it up on an extensive scale, there will 
still remain the need of a university like this to take up the work in the interests 
of the Mussalmans of India as a whole. Hitherto the share of the Musalmans in 
scientific research, in industry, commercial enterprise, banking, and trade has been 
insignificantly small and we must accelerate our pace. We have to provide fullest 
facilities for science training and researches for the muslim students. The late Sir 
Syed realise ' its utmost importance even in the early sixtees of the last century. 
In was in 186H at Ghazipur that he developed his plan of establishing a literary 
and scientific society. As he expressed himself, “Philosophy will be in our right 
hand, natural sciences in our left and the crown of religion will adorn our heads.’^ 
Even before this college was started, he had started a scientific society at Aligarh. 
How ranch more is the need for scientific studies and researches, pure and applied 
for the Muslims to-day ? In connection with an enquiry into the position of Mus¬ 
lim education in India, I found that university laboratories almost everywhere in India 
have not enough space and accommodation for all who want admission, and this specially 
hits the Mussalman students who do not get sufi^cient opportunities for scientific, 
industrial or technical training. Apart from those who will come to Aligarh for its 
own sake, others who will fail to get any accommodation within their provinces or 
states must necessarily look to Aligarh as the pjace where they can come for such 
training. If India has to progress industrially, it will require a much greater num¬ 
ber of technical personnel, fully and adequately trained for such purposes. Let not 
the story be told again that the Muslims have been left behind in the absence of 
adequate training facilities. Let us take time by the foreclock and much arrange¬ 
ments for the training of a large number of Mussalmans fur the technical personnel 
of Industries. This IJniversity like almost every other will have to expand much 
more to organise applied and pure researches in multiple branches. I hope we 
shall not, as soon as the war is over, return to our pre-war ideas and leave things 
to slide on. I hope we shall not be told that in the exigencies of war conditions 
it is not possible to make any start for an expensive scheme like this. History 
repeatedly records that in the midst of great tragedies foundations have also been 
laid of the greatest triumphs of human history. War always assures a nation of 
its having resources and capacities of which it had never dreamt before. The lessons 
of war and industrial struggle have repeatedly told ua that nothing pays so well,as* 
knowledge and that new knowledge always pays in the long run. And in this 
matter it has been found that maintaining a steady fiow of men engaged in con¬ 
tinuous researches and competent to extend the domain of theoretical and practical 
knowledge, paying them well for doing it and taking the chatices of getting one 
valuable practical discovery out of scores which may not count at all is a better 
investment in the long run than the return of immolate dividends or the calcula¬ 
tion of quantitative Outturn in an educational institution. Science and scientific 
discoveries not only affect the life conditions of the human race but also enable 
them to live better and healtheir life, it has made the colossal development of 
modern industry possible. 
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